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PREFACE. 


The  text  which  I have  used  for  the  orations  contained  in  this 
volume,  is  Orelli’s  edition  of  Cicero’s  Orations  by  I.  G.  Baiter  and 
C.  Halm,  Zurich,  1854  and  1856.  The  other  editions  of  the 
orations  which  I have  used  arc  mentioned  in  the  Introductions  to 
the  several  orations. 

GEORGE  LONG. 

Brighton  Coileor, 

July  16,  1856. 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO  THR  y 

ORATIONS  AGAINST  CATILINA. 


The  four  speeches  of  Cicero  against  Catilina  are  part  of  the  materials 
that  we  possess  for  the  history  of  a conspiracy  against  the  Boman  State. 
The  chief  conspirator,  L.  Sergius  Catilina,  belonged  to  a patrician  gens, 
which  had  several  branches.  The  branch  to  which  Catilina  belonged 
had  the  name  of  Silus.  His  great-grandfather,  M.  Sergius  Silus,  sensed 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  he  was  Pnetor  b.c.  197  (Liv.  32,  c.  27), 
the  first  year  in  which  six  Praetors  were  elected.  There  is  a denarius 
which  bears  the  name  of  M.  Sergius  Silus,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
struck  in  honour  of  him  by  his  son  M.  Sergius  Silus.  The  son  was  a 
legatus  under  the  consul  Aemilius  Paullus  in  the  Macedonian  war, 
B.c.  1G8.  He  left  a son,  Sergius  Silus,  whose  praenomen  is  unknown. 
This  unknown  man  had  a son  named  L.  Sergius  Catilina,  who  was  pro- 
bably about  two  years  older  than  Cicero,  and  born  in  B.c.  108.  This 
conclusion  is  derived  from  the  year  of  his  praetorship  b.c.  68,  and  from 
the  assumption  that  he  obtained  this  magistracy  at  the  earliest  age  that 
he  could.  „ 

L.  Sergius  Catilina  inherited  a great  name  and  the  rank  of  Patrician 
without  much  fortune.  He  had  a strong  body  and  a vigorous  under- 
standing. He  loved  pleasure,  and  from  his  early  youth  lived  a life  of 
luxur)'  and  dissipation.  He  could  however  endure  pain  and  toil,  and  he 
did  not  fear  danger.  He  had  abilities,  passions,  and  courage,  and  his 
enemies  tell  us  that  he  never  scrupled  at  employing  any  means  to 
accomplish  his  ends. 

In  the  time  of  Sulla’s  proscriptions  he  murdered  his  own  brother 
(Plutarch,  Cicero,  c.  10),  and  many  Roman  equites.  In  b.c.  73  he  was 
tried  for  having  sexual  commerce  with  a Vestal,  Kabia,  a half-sister  of 
Cicero’s  wife  Terentia:  but  he  was  acquitted.  Sallust  and  Plutarch  toll 
us  other  things  about  him,  some  of  which  may  not  bo  true,  though  they 
were  said  and  believed  (Sallust,  Cat.  c.  5 ; c.  14,  &c.  Plutarch,  Cicero, 
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c.  10).  Sallust  charges  him  with  murdering  his  own  son  before  he 
married  Aurelia  Orestilla,  who  refused  his  suit  until  the  young  man  was 
put  out  of  the  way. 

In  n.c.  08  Catilina  was  elected  a Praetor,  and  in  the  next  year  he  had 
the  province  of  Africa  as  Propraetor.  He  was  in  Romo  in  n.c.  00, 
where  he  came  to  canvass  for  the  consulship,  but  having  had  notice  of  a 
prosecution  for  maladministration  in  his  province,  he  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  field,  either  because  ho  could  not  be  a candidate  under 
such  circumstances,  or  because  he  knew  that  the  presiding  consuls 
would  not  return  him  as  elected,  even  if  he  had  the  majority  of  votes 
(Sallust.  Cat.  18;  Becker,  Handbuch,  Ac.,  ii.  2,  p.  38,  Ac.). 

The  consuls  elected  for  n.c.  05,  P.  Autronius  Paetus  and  P.  Cornelius 
Sulla,  were  prosecuted  for  bribery'  and  convicted,  upon  which  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  were  elected  consuls.  Catilina  and 
Autronius  being  joined  by  Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso,  a young  patrician, 
formed  a design  to  murder  the  two  consuls  on  the  first  of  January,  and 
,many  of  the  most  distinguished  senators  during  the  celebration  of 
religious  worship  on  the  capitol.  Their  design  was  to  assume  the  con- 
sular power,  and  to  send  Piso  with  a force  to  take  possession  of  the 
Spanish  provinces  (Sallust,  Cat.  c.  18,  19;  Cicero,  In  Cat.  i.  c.  6).  The 
conspiracy  having  become  known,  the  execution  of  it  was  deferred  to 
the  fifth  of  February,  but  it  failed  then  also.  Though  the  facts  were 
notorious,  the  Senate  did  not  investigate  them,  and  nobody  brought  tho 
conspirators  to  trial. 

In  this  year  Catilina  was  tried  for  maladministration  (Repetunda- 
rum)  in  his  province  of  Africa.  The  prosecutor  was  P.  Clodius  Pulcher. 
Cicero  was  asked  to  defend  Catilina,  and  we  know  from  one  of  his  own 
letters  that  he  did  not  refuse  (Ad  Att.  i.  2).  It  is  not  certain  whether 
he  did  defend  him  or  not,  but  if  we  can  draw'  any  conclusion  from 
his  letter,  the  conclusion  is  that  he  did  defend  him.  Asconius  says  that 
Fenestella  states  that  Cicero  did  defend  Catilina,  but  Asconius  infers 
from  Cicero’s  oration  In  Toga  Candida  (Ascon.  ed.  Orelli,  p.  85)  that 
Fenestella  was  mistaken.  Tho  consul  L.  Torquatus  helped  Catilina  on 
his  trial  (Pro  Sulla,  c.  29).  Some  of  the  Judices  were  bribed  and 
voted  for  the  acquittal ; the  equites  and  tribuui  aerarii,  as  Asconius 
says.  The  Senatorial  judices  voted  against  him.  It  was  a scandalous 
afi'air;  and  Clodius  himself,  the  prosecutor,  was  guilty  of  Praevari- 
catiou  (Rein,  Das  Criminalrecht  der  Kdmer,  p.  (132).  Drumann 
(Geschichte  Roms,  v.  p.  411)  maintains  that  Cicero  defended  Catilina 
on  this  occasion;  and,  as  already  observed,  there  are  good  reasons 
for  thinking  that  he  did.  But,  as  Drumann  justly  says,  “ as  to  our 
estimate  of  Cicero’s  moral  worth,  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  he  did 
or  did  not  do  what  be  intended.”  He  knew  Catilina  well.  He  believed 
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him  to  be  a villain,  a murderer,  a plunderer  of  his  province ; but  he 
thought  that  it  might  help  him  in  his  own  election  if  he  could  oblige 
this  bold  patrician.  “ If  Catilina  shall  be  acquitted,”  says  Cicero  to 
Atticus,  “ I hope  that  he  will  be  closely  united  with  me  in  prosecuting 
my  canvass  for  the  consulship;  but  if  it  shall  turn  out  otherwise,  1 shall 
bear  it  as  one  of  the  things  that  happen  in  human  life.” 

During  the  year  b.c.  (>4  Catilina  was  still  forming  his  revolutionary 
designs,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  seemed  to  be  favourable  for 
him.  There  was  no  army  in  Italy,  aud  Rome’s  great  general,  Cu.  Pom- 
peius,  was  engaged  in  the  east  in  the  war  against  Mithridates.  Catilina 
found  his  adherents  among  the  licentious  youth  of  Rome,  among  Sulla’s 
old  soldiers,  who  were  spread  over  most  parts  of  Italy,  aud  among  the 
impoverished,  luxurious  Patricians  who  could  only  get  rid  of  their  debts 
by  getting  rid  of  their  creditors.  There  was  now  a great  inequality  in 
fortunes.  There  was  an  enormous  number  of  men  in  Romo  who  had 
nothing.  Wealth  was  in  few  hands,  and  men  of  mean  birth,  low  fellows, 
had  got  it.  Whatever  danger  there  is  from  a rich  aristocracy,  there  is 
more  from  an  army  of  noble  beggars  who  hold  the  political  power. 
The  facts  which  we  learn  from  the  historians  and  the  orator,  and  the 
state  of  Italy  after  the  times  of  iVIarius  and  Sulla,  show  clearly  tluit  the 
conspiracy  was  a revolution  of  desperate  insolvents. 

About  the  first  of  June  (u.c.  GI)  Catilina  invited  to  a meeting  the 
men  whom  he  had  sounded  severally.  He  laid  before  them  his  designs, 
the  means  of  execution,  and  he  showed  them  the  reward  of  their  daring. 
They  were  all  poor;  all  were  in  debt.  Their  present  condition  was 
bad;  the  prospect  was  still  worse.  It  was  a miserable  existence  for 
men  who  knew  what  pleasure  was  and  had  enjoyed  luxury.  There  was 
no  way  out  of,  the  difficulty  except  by  a successful  revolution,  which 
would  give  them  wealth,  and  honours,  and  power.  The  insolvent  revolu- 
tionist has  nothing  to  lose  ; and  he  may  gain  (Sallust,  Cat.  c.  17,  Ac.). 
Catilina  still  ho^ved  to  be  elected  consul,  and  to  use  the  authority  of  his 
office  as  a means  for  accomplishing  his  ends.  He  promised  his  meu  an 
easy  settlement  of  debts  (tabulw  novae),  the  proscription  of  the  rich, 
and  offices  (magistratua),  priestly  honours,  plunder,  and  every  thing 
else  that  is  the  consequence  of  war,  and  depends  on  the  pleasure  of 
those  who  get  a victory  (Sallust,  c.  21).  It  was  to  be  the  bloody  time 
of  Sulla  over  again,  without  any  of  Sulla’s  more  enlarged  views.  A 
revolution  by  insolvent  nobles,  needy  adventurers,  and  men  of  pleasure, 
has  only  one  end  and  purpose ; to  chest  creditors,  to  fill  the  conspira- 
tors’ pockets  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  to  use  the  power  of  the 
State  for  the  benefit  of  the  conspirators  and  those  who  will  help  to 
support  them. 

In  B.c.  61  there  were  five  candidates  for  the  consulship  of  the  year 
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B.c.  63.  Two  of  them  were  Catllina  and  C.  Aiitonius.  Another  was 
Cicero,  whose  clianeo  of  success  was  not  great,  notwithstanding  his 
personal  character  and  his  eminence  as  an  orator,  for  all  the  nobility 
were  opposed  to  him.  Catilina  and  Antonius  combined  ag.ainst  Cicero, 
who  answered  this  coalition  by  an  address  to  the  jieople,  entitled  Oratio 
in  toga  Candida  habits.  Only  a few  fragments  of  this  speech  have  been 
prtwerved  with  the  commentary  of  Asconius,  but  enough  to  show  that  it 
was  a violent  invective  against  the  coalition  (coitio)  of  Catilina  and  An- 
tonius. This  speech  however  did  not  serve  Cicero  so  well  as  one  of  the 
conspirators  unwittingly  did.  Among  Catiliua’s  associates  was  one 
Q.  Curius,  a man  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  Senate,  one  of  those 
idle,  vain  fellows  who  must  talk,  even  if  they  ruin  themselves  by  it. 
He  had  long  had  for  his  mistress  a woman  of  noble  rank,  named  Fulvia; 
but  as  his  poverty  did  not  allow  him  to  give  her  w'hat  he  had  done,  the 
woman  began  to  bo  dissatisfied.  As  he  could  no  longer  pay  in  ready 
money,  he  paid  in  promises.  He  even  threatened  her  life  if  she  refused 
her  usual  favours,  and  displayed  a violence  of  behaviour  that  she  had  not 
seen  in  him  before.  Fulvia  found  out  the  cause  of  Curius’  strange 
behaviour,  and  talked  freely  about  Catilina’s  designs,  without  saying 

how  she  knew  them.  The  conspiracy  was  no  longer  a secret.  Tho 

danger  gave  Cicero  the  votes  of  all  those  who  wished  for  tranquillity  and 
not  revolution,  and  the  nobility  in  alarm  supported  the  election  of  tho 
upstart  (novus  homo)  against  the  patrician  revolutionist  (Sallust,  Cat. 

c.  23).  Cicero  and  Antouius  were  elected  consuls  for  b.c.  63;  but 

Antonius  only  gained  his  election  by  a majority  of  a few  centuriae. 

After  tho  loss  of  his  election,  Catilina  was  tried  under  the  Lex  Cor- 
nelia de  sicariis  for  a murder  committed  during  Sulla’s  proscription ; and 
he  was  acquitted  (Cicero,  In-  Toga  Candida,  p.  91,  e(\.  Orclli).  His 
disgrace  and  his  danger  increased  his  violence.  He  began  to  get  stores 
of  arms  in  convenient  parts  of  Italy  ; and.  by  his  own  and  his  friends’ 
credit  to  raise  money,  which  he  sent  to  F'aesulae  in  Etruria,  to  one 
Manlius,  au  old  centurion  in  Sulla’s  army,  who  was  himself  a soldier  of 
fortune,  a man  of  expense,  an  insolvent,  and  a revolutionist.  He  now 
began  to  associate  with  him  men  of  all  classes,  and  women  too,  for  tho 
women  had  their  share  in  the  conspiracy.  An  historian  who  has  often 
preserved  some  valuable  facts,  which  others  have  forgotten  (Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  2),  says  that  Catilina  got  money  from  women  who  were  tired 
of  their  husbands  and  wanted  an  opportunity  to  murder  them.  There 
may  have  been  men  too  who  wished  for  the  same  opportunity  to  get  rid 
of  their  wives.  There  were  some  women  in  the  plot  who  had  kept  up 
an  extravagant  style  of  living  by  prostituting  their  bodies.  Their  profits 
declined  as  they  grew  older,  but  their  love  of  good  living  did  not 
diminish,  and  they  got  deep  in  debt.  Catilina  relied  on  these  women 
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for  stirring  up  the  slaves  in  the  city,  for  setting  fire  to  Rome,  and  gain- 
ing over  their  husbands  or  killing  them.  One  of  these  women  bore  the 
noble  name  Sempronia.  She  was  of  high  birth,  handsome,  happy  in  her 
husband  and  her  children.  Her  husband,  D.  Junius  Brutus,  had  been 
consul  in  b.c.  77.  She  was  versed  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature  ; 
could  play  on  the  lute,  dance  with  grace,  and  she  possessed  all  the 
talents  by  which  a woman  can  please.  She  wrote  verses,  and  was  witty 
in  conversation,  which  she  could  suit  to  any  occasion.  She  was  altoge- 
ther a pleasing  and  seducing  companion.  But  this  woman  was  a profli- 
gate sensualist,  who  spent  her  money  as  freely  as  she  threw  away  her 
reputation,  who  sought  her  lovers  if  they  did  not  come  to  her.  The 
young  Romans  who  formed  Catiliua’s  train  were  seduced  by  his  promises 
and  by  the  women  whom  he  found  for  them.  Beggared  spendthrifts,  de- 
cayed nobles,  soldiers  who  had  got  a fortune  by  plunder  and  had  spent 
it,  bad  wives  and  profligate  women,  were  the  motley  crew  that  Catilina 
got  about  him. 

Catilina  still  hoped  for  the  consulship,  and  in  b.c.  C3  he  renewed  his 
canvass  for  the  consulship  of  the  following  ye.ar.  If  he  could  be  elected, 
he  ho|)ed  to  manage  Antonius  as  he  plea.sed,  and  to  be  more  than  a 
match  for  the  consul  Cicero  (Sallust,  Cat.  c.  2d),  He  would  have 
assassinated  Cicero  if  he  could ; but  the  consul  was  as  watchful  as 
Catilina,  and  a great  deal  more  cunning.  By  large  promises  (Sallust, 
Cat.  c.  20),  made  through  Fulvia,  and  we  may  assume  by  large  pay- 
ments too,  Q.  Curius  was  bribed  to  betray  to  Cicero  all  the  designs  of 
Catilina.  Cicero  kept  his  colleague  C.  Antonius  quiet  by  agreeing  to 
give  up  to  him  his  own  province,  that  which  Cicero  was  entitled  to  have 
at  the  expiration  of  his  consulship.  He  provided  for  his  personal  safety 
by  getting  round  himself  a body  of  friends  and  clients,  who  served  him 
like  a secret  police  (In  Cat.  iii.  e.  2).  Cicero  also  carried  a new  Lex  on 
bribery  at  elections  (lex  de  ambitu),  the  object  of  which  was  to  make 
still  severer  the  penalties  of  the  Lex  Calpurnia  do  ambitu  (Pro  Murena, 
c.  32 ; S(-hol.  Bob.  ad  Or.  pro  Sulla,  p.  302).  This  Lex  was  directed 
agauist  Catilina.  The  Senate  also  deferred  the  Consular  Comitia  to  the 
twenty-first  of  October.  But  Catilina  still  prosecuted  his  canvass. 
His  hopes  rested  on  the  consulship  (Pro  Murena,  c.  24). 

Ou  the  twentieth  of  October  Cicero  addressed  the  Senate  on  the 
danger  with  which  the  State  was  threatened  by  a conspiracy.  The 
Senate  resolved  that  the  Comitia  should  not  be  held  on  the  following 
day,  but  that  they  would  on  that  day  take  into  consideration  the  state 
of  the  nation.  On  the  twenty-first  of  October  Cicero,  in  the  presence 
of  Catilina,  exposed  to  the  Senate  the  designs  of  the  conspirators. 
Catilina,  as  Cicero  tells  us  (Pro  Murena,  c.  25),  did  not  attempt  to  clear 
himself : he  said  that  the  State  consisted  of  two  bodies,  the  one  weak 
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and  with  a feeble  head,  the  other  strong,  but  without  a head ; yet  this 
body,  since  lie  owed  it  obligations,  sliould  never  wiiut  a head  so  long  as 
he  lived  (Plutarch,  Cicero,  c.  14 ; aud  compare  Catiliua’s  answer  in 
Plutarch  with  Cicero’s  version  of  it).  The  Senate,  on  hearing  Calilina’s 
declaration,  gave  the  Consuls  full  power  to  maintain  the  law.  The 
usual  formula  on  such  an  occasion  was : ‘ Darent  operam  consules 
nc  quid  Res  Publics  detrimenti  caperet  ’ (Sallust,  Cat.  c.  29).  The 
Comitia  were  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October  (In  Cat.  i.  c.  3). 
Cicero  appeared  in  the  Campus  with  a resolute  body-guard,  and  the  con- 
spirators were  deterred  from  making  any  disturbance.  D.  Junius 
Silanus  and  L.  Licinius  Murena  were  elected  consuls. 

A.  few  days  after,  news  from  Faesulae  came  to  Rome  that  Manlius, 
with  a large  force,  was  in  the  field ; there  were  also  rumours  of  peojjlo 
meeting  together,  of  arms  being  got,  and  that  the  slaves  at  Capua  and 
in  Apulia  were  stirring.  On  this  the  Senrfte  despatched  the  proconsul 
Q.  Marcius  Rex  with  an  army  to  Faesulae ; and  Q.  Jletellus  Crcticus 
into  Apulia  and  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  praetor  Q.  Pompoius 
Rufus  was  sent  to  Capua  ; and  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  also  a praetor,  was 
sent  into  Picenum,  both  of  them  with  full  power  to  raise  troops.  Re- 
wards were  offered  for  information  about  the  conspiracy ; the  troops  of 
gladiators,  on  whose_  aid  Catilina  reckoned,  were  distributed  in  Capua 
and  tlie  other  Italian  Municipia;  and  a vigilant  watch  was  kept  in  Rome 
(Sidlust,  Cat.  c.  30).  Notice  of  a prosecution  under  the  Lex  Plautia 
de  vi  was  given  to  Catilina,  who,  to  keep  up  a show  of  innocence,  offered 
to  put  himself  in  the  custody  of  several  men  of  rank  (Cicero,  In  Cut.  i. 
c.  8).  But  at  this  time  he  was  plotting  Cicero’s  desith.  He  called  his 
men  together  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  of  November  at  the  house  of 
M.  Porcius  Laeca.  He  informed  them  that  he  had  made  all  his  prepa- 
rations, and  that  he  wished  to  go  and  join  Manlius,  if  he  could  take  off 
Cicero  first.  Two  men,  L.  Vargunteius  and  C.  Cornelius,  offered  to 
call  on  Cicero  the  following  morning  aud  to  murder  him  in  his  own 
house.  Curius  told  Fulvia  of  the  design,  and  Fulvia  carried  the  news 
to  the  consul.  Tlie  men  came  to  his  door  in  the  morning;  but  they 
were  turned  away.  On  the  eighth  of  November  Cicero  summoned  the 
Senate  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  which  he  had  surrounded  with 
Roman  equites  in  arms.  Catilina  was  present.  The  consul  broke  out 
in  a furious  invective  against  Catilina,  exposed  his  treasonable  plot,  told 
him  that  he  was  well  informed  of  all  that  he  had  done  and  was  doing, 
and  advised  him  to  leave  Rome  and  go  into  voluntary  exile.  This  is  the 
first  of  tlie  four  orations  against  Catilina,  which  Cicero  afterwards 
published  (‘scriptam  edidit ;’  Sallust,  Cat.  c.  31;  Ad  Attic,  ii.  1). 
When  the  consul  had  finished,  Catilina  humbly  entreated  the  Senate 
not  to  judge  him  hastily,  nor  suppose  that  a man  of  his  rank  could 
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design  the  ruin  of  the  State.  He  added  a sneer  against  Cicero’s  origin, 
and  was  going  on  in  the  same  way,  when  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the 
cries  of  the  .Senate,  who  denounced  him  as  an  enemy  and  a traitor. 
Catiliua  hurried  from  the  Senate  with  threats  of  vengeance,  and  late  on 
the  same  night  left  the  city  for  the  camp  of  Manlius  (Sallust,  Cat.  .31 ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  2).  On  his  road  he  wrote  to  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  Borne  that  he  was  going  to  retire  to  Massilia,  the 
victim  of  calumny  and  of  a hostile  faction.  The  conspirators  who  stayed 
in  Rome  set  abroad  the  same  report  with  the  purpose  of  making  Cicero 
unpopular  (In  Cat.  ii.  6). 

On  the  ne-vt  day,  the  ninth  of  November,  Cicero  delivered  the  Second 
oration  against  Catilina,  which  is  addressed  to  the  people.  He  endea- 
voured to  quiet  the  alarm  of  the  city,  and  to  deter  the  conspirators  who 
remained  in  Rome  from  prosecuting  their  desperate  designs. 

Catilina  on  his  road  wrote  a letter  to  Q.  Catulus,  of  which  Sallust 
(Cat.  36)  has  preserved  the  copy.  The  historian  says  that  the  letter  is 
genuine,  and  it  looks  like  a genuine  production  of  a villain  and  a hypo- 
crite who  does  not  know  what  to  say.  He  complains  of  being  an  injured 
man,  but  does  not  say  clearly  what  he  is  going  to  do.  His  object  in 
writing  was  to  recommend  his  wife  Aurelia  Orestilla  to  Catulus'  care. 
A few  days  after  Catilina  left  Arretium  (Arrezzo)  in  Etruria,  and 
entered  the  camp  of  Manlius  with  the  fasces  and  the  other  insignia  of 
consular  power.  When  the  news  readied  Rome,  the  Senate  declared 
Catilina  and  Manlius  to  be  enemies ; they  also  fixed  a day  before  the 
expiration  of  which  a pardon  was  offered  to  all  who  would  leave  Catilina, 
except  those  who  were  condemned  of  capital  crimes.  But  neither  the 
offer  of  reward  had  induced  a single  person  to  give  information  abont 
the  conspiracy,  nor  did  the  promise  of  pardon  draw  one  single  man  from 
the  camp  of  Catilina ; “ with  such  violence,”  says  Sallust,  “just  like  a 
plague,  had  this  pestilent  aftdr  laid  hold  of  men’s  minds.” 

Sallust  has  explained  his  meaning  in  two  short  chapters  (c.  37,  38). 
It  was  not  the  conspirators  only  who  were  discontented  with  the  present 
state  of  aflairs.  All  the  class,  which  Sallust  comprehends  under  the 
name  of  Plebs,  wished  for  a revolution,  and  wore  in  favour  of  Catilina. 
The  historian  means,  as  his  words  show,  not  the  class  of  the  Plebeii  as 
opposed  to  any  other  class ; he  means  the  men  who  had  nothing,  who 
would  not  or  could  not  work,  and  yet  would  live  and  enjoy.  Romo  was 
full  of  desperate,  abandoned  men.  The  most  profligate  and  the  most 
impudent;  those  who  had  wasted  their  estates;  all  who  had  been  driven 
from  home  by  their  scandalous  life  or  their  crimes  flocked  to  Rome. 
The  city  like  a cesspool  received  the  filth  and  drainage  of  all  Italy. 
Men  remembered  too  the  times  of  SuUa.  They  saw  some  who  had 
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stepped  from  the  ranks  of  the  army  into  the  Senate ; and  otlicrs  who 
had  become  rich  enough  to  live  in  regal  state.  Every  man  who  had 
nothing  to  lose  might  hope  for  a glorious  prize  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  confusion.  The  men  who  had  got  their  living  in  the  country  by 
hard  labour  flocked  to  Rome,  where  they  lived  on  the  bounty  of  indivi- 
duals and  the  allowance  made  to  the  poor  by  the  State ; they  preferred 
this  idle  life  in  the  city  to  the  ill-paid  labour  of  the  fields.  It  was  no 
wonder  if  such  men,  who  were  beggars  and  had  no  principle,  knew  not 
their  own  true  interests,  still  less  what  was  best  for  the  State.  There 
were  men  too  whose  fathers  had  perished  in  Sulla’s  proscriptions,  who 
had  lost  their  property,  and  even  some  of  the  rights  of  citizens.  Such 
-men  had  nothing  more  to  lose.  Lastly,  all  the  men  who  were  not  of  tho 
Senatorial  party  wished  for  revolution,  for  any  change  rather  than  their 
present  inferior  condition.  Some  years  had  now  passed  since  the  trou- 
blesome times  of  the  last  civil  war  and  Sulla’s  tyranny,  and  the  old  state 
of  things  had  come  round  again. 

The  tribunitian  authority  was  restored  in  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  and  M.  Crassus ; and  many  young  men  who  were  elected  to  this 
office,  presumptuous  and  inexperienced,  stirred  up  the  Plebs  against  the 
Senate ; they  bribed  them  and  made  them  promises ; they  souglit  only 
power  and  influence.  The  Nobility  opposed  the  Tribuni ; but  under 
the  prete.\t  of  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  Senate  they  were  only 
seeking  their  own  interest.  To  sum  up  in  a few  words,  all  the  agitators 
of  the  time,  though  they  covered  their  designs  under  specious  words, 
and  pretended  that  their  object  was  the  public  good,  looked  only  to 
their  own  interest,  some  pretending  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
others  the  authority  of  the  Senate.  There  was  no  moderation,  no  limits 
to  the  furious  passions  of  either  party.  Both  sides  used  a victory  with 
equal  cruelty. 

After  the  appointment  of  Cn.  Pompeius  to  the  command  in  the  war 
against  the  pirates,  the  power  of  the  Plebs  was  weakened  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  few  increased.  The  high  offices  of  the  state,  the  provinces, 
and  every  thing  else,  were  in  the  hands  of  these  few.  They  lived  in 
wealth  and  security ; and  they  terrified  their  opponents  by  threatening 
them  with  prosecutions,  and  so  they  hoped  to  make  them  less  active  in 
stirring  up  the  Plebs.  But  when  the  hope  of  change  w’as  presented  to 
tho  weaker  party,  the  old  dispute  between  them  and  the  Nobility  was 
revived.  If  Catilina  in  the  first  battle  had  come  oflT  victorious,  or  even 
without  defeat,  great  ruin  and  calamity  would  have  fallen  on  the  State ; 
nor  would  the  victorious  party  have  been  able  to  enjoy  their  success 
long  before  some  stronger  power  wrested  from  their  exhausted  and 
lifeless  hands  both  the  government  and  liberty.  These  are  the  opinions 
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of  Sallust  on  the  state  of  Romo  at  this  critical  time;  which  he  has 
expressed  with  a clearness  and  precision  that  we  seldom  see  in  a modern 
writer. 

The  consul  Antonius  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  against 
Catilina.  Cicero  was  to  stay  in  Rome  and  watch  over  the  city.  But 
the  praetor  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura,  and  C.  Cornelius,  a senator, 
two  of  Catilina’s  foremost  partisans,  were  still  in  Rome,  and  doing  all 
that  they  could  to  further  the  object  of  the  conspiracy.  The  plan  was, 
that,  when  Catilina  with  his  troops  was  in  the  territory  of  Faesulae,  the 
tribune  L.  Bestia  was  to  harangue  the  people,  and  charge  Cicero  with 
being  the  cause  of  all  the  troubles.  On  the  following  night  the  con- 
spirators were  to  execute  the  several  duties  that  were  assigned  to 
them.  Statilius  and  Gabinius  with  a large  body  of  men  were  to  fire 
the  city  in  twelve  different  places.  Ccthcgus  was  to  get  possession  of 
the  entrance  to  Cicero’s  house  and  murder  him.  There  were  even  sons, 
the  greater  part  of  them  of  noble  families,  who  were  to  murder  their 
own  fathers.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  the  conspirators  would 
break  out  of  the  city  and  join  Catilina.  Cethegus  complained  of  delay 
and  of  the  cowardice  of  his  associates:  he  would  have  gone  to  work 
immediately.  At  last  the  Saturnalia,  the  19th  of  December,  was  the 
day  ti.xed  for  the  execution  of  the  plot.  Cicero  knew  all ; but  he  could 
not  venture  to  do  any  thing  till  he  had  complete  evidence.  The  con- 
spirators themselves  soon  furnished  him  with  it. 

At  this  time  there  was  in  Rome  a deputation  from  the  Allobroges,  a 
Gallic  people  who  lived  between  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Rhone. 
They  had  come  to  complain  to  the  Senate  of  the  Roman  provincial 
government  and  of  the  debt  they  were  burdened  with ; and  they  were 
dissatisfied  at  finding  no  hope  of  redress.  Lentulus  sent  one  P.  Umbre- 
nus  to  these  men  to  sound  their  disposition,  and  to  promise  them  relief  if 
their  nation  would  help  Catilina  with  a body  of  cavalry  (In  Cat.  iii.  c.  4). 
The  Allobroges  saw  some  hope  for  their  people  in  the  proposals  of 
Umbrenus ; they  said  they  were  ready  to  do  any  thing  that  would 
release  their  country  from  its  difficulties.  L'mbrenus  took  them  into 
D.  Brutus’  house,  which  was  near  the  Forum.  Semprouia,  Brutus’ 
wife,  was  in  league  with  the  conspirators ; and  her  husband,  who  knew 
nothing  about  it,  was  from  home.  Umbrenus  invited  Gabinius  to  the 
house  to  give  more  weight  to  the  proposal,  and  in  his  presence  he  told 
the  ambassadors  of  the  whole  plot.  The  Allobroges  long  hesitated  what 
they  should  do ; but,  as  the  historian  says,  Rome’s  Fortune  prevailed 
(“  tandem  vicit  fortune  rei  publicae,”  c.  41).  They  disclosed  the  con- 
spiracy to  Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  the  chief  patron  of  their  State.  Sanga  went 
to  Cicero  with  the  news,  who  told  the  ambassadors  to  pretend  that  they 
were  hearty  in  the  conspiracy  ; to  see  others  of  the  conspirators,  and  to 
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promise  them  any  thing,  that  they  might  he  able  to  furnish  complete 
evidence  against  them.  The  treacherous  Galli  were  the  consuls’  ready 
tools.  They  demanded,  as  they  were  prompted  by  Cicero,  a written  state- 
ment from  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  and  Cassius  of  their  proposal,  as 
nce<.:ssary  to  satisfy  their  people  at  home.  All  of  them  gave  the  writing 
except  Cassius,  who  promised  that  he  would  soon  go  to  Oallia,  and  he 
left  Home  before  the  ambassadors.  Lentulus  appointed  a man  of  Cro- 
toiio,  one  T.  Volturcius,  to  accompany  the  ambassadors  to  the  camp  of 
Catiliua  on  their  way  home,  that  the  alliance  might  be  confirmed  with 
him.  Lentulus  also  gave  Volturcius  a letter  for  Catilina  (Sallust,  Cat. 
e.  At  ; Cic.  In  Cut.  iii.  5). 

The  Allobroges  left  Home  on  the  night  bf  the  second  of  December. 
Cicero,  who  was  informed  of  every  thing,  gave  orders  to  the  Praetors 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus  and  C.  Fomptinus  to  take  an  armed  force  and  lie  in 
wait  for  the  Allobroges  at  the  Pons  Mulvius  near  Rome.  The  Allo- 
broges, who  were  acquainted  with  the  design,  surrendered  to  the 
Praetors ; and  Volturcius,  finding  that  he  could  make  no  resistance, 
did  the  same.  Cicero  was  immediately  informed  of  the  capture  of  the 
Galli  and  the  letters  that  they  had  from  the  conspirators.  He  had  now 
got  the  evidence  that  he  wanted  ; but  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
the  conspiratora  n horn  he  had  detected.  However  he  took  his  resolution. 
He  sent  for  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  and  Gabinius  to  his  house ; 
and  the  men  came  immediately.  One  Caeparius  of  Terraciua,  who  had 
been  commissioned  to  stir  up  the  slaves  in  Apulia,  was  also  summoned, 
but  he  found  out  what  the  meaning  of  the  summons  was,  and  made  his 
escape.  The  consid  took  the  praetor  Lentulus  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
to  the  temple  of  Concordia,  where  the  Senate  was  summoned  to  meet. 
The  rest  were  taken  there  under  custody  The  Senate  was  crowded. 
Volturcius  and  the  legati  of  the  Allobroges  were  brought  in ; and  the 
Praetor  Flaccus  was  there  with  the  letters  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
legati  (Sallust,  Cat.  c.  40).  The  conspirators  were  convicted  by  the 
evidence  of  the  Allobroges,  their  own  handwriting,  and  even  by  their 
own  confession  (Cicero,  in  Cat.  iii.  c.  4).  It  was  resolved  that  the 
conspiratora,  and  also  Caeparius,  who  had  been  taken,  should  be  put  in 
custody  “ in  liberis  custodiis  haberentur.”  (Sallust,  Cat.  c.  17  ; Cic.  In 
.Cat.  iii.  C;  Plutarch,  Cicero,  c.  19). 

“ It  was  now  evening,  and  the  people  in  crowds  were  waiting  about 
the  temple,  when  Cicero  came  forth  and  told  the  circumstances  to  the 
citizens”  (Plutarch).  This  is  the  speech  which  we  have  under  the 
name  of  the  Third  Oration  against  Catilina.  It  changed  the  opinion  of 
those  who  were  in  favour  of  revolution  : they  cursed  Catilina,  and 
extolled  Cicero  to  the  skies.  They  thought  that  the  usual  events  of 
a civil  war  might  bring  them  profit  rather  than  loss ; but  the  burning 
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of  the  city  was  more  than  men  wished  for,  who  would  be  the  chief  losers 
by  it ; men  who  had  nothing  but  their  clothes  and  the  produce  of  their 
daily  toil.  (Sallust,  Cat.  c.  48  ) 

The  freedmon  and  some  of  tlie  clients  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  tried 
to  stir  up  the  artisans  and  slaves  to  bberate  the  prisoners.  But  Cicero 
provided  against  this  danger ; and  on  the  fifth  of  December  he  sum- 
moned the  Senate  to  the  temple  of  Concordia  to  deliberate  on  tho 
punishment  of  the  conspirators.  The  slope  of  the  Capitolinus  on  which 
the  temple  stood  was  covered  with  Roman  Equites  under  arms.  The 
Senate  had  already  declared  that  the  conspirators  were  enemies  to  the 
State.  The  question  now  was,  Wliat  the  Senate  would  do  with  those 
who  were  in  custody.  D.  Junius  Silanus,  who  as  consul  designatus  was 
first  asked  liis  opinion,  moved  tliat  those  who  were  in  custody,  and  four 
others  if  they  should  be  caught,  should  be  punished  (supplicium  sumen- 
dum).  The  Consulares  who  spoke  after  him  were  of  the  same  mind 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  lii.  21).  C.  Julius  C.aesar,  now  Praetor  designatus,  gave 
a different  turn  to  the  matter.  Sallust  (Cat.  c.  50)  has  reported  his 
speech,  but  he  does  not  say  that  he  has  kept  the  e.xact  words.  If  he 
has  altered  them,  it  was  a very  useless  piece  of  labour,  for  Caesar’s  own 
words  would  have  told  us  his  meaning  as  well  as  Sallust  could.  There 
seems  however  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Sallust  has  given  us  Caesar’s 
argument.  Tho  speech  is  the  work  of  a master  hand,  and  an  evidence 
of  the  great  ability  of  the  aspiring  young  Eoman.  Caesar  said  that 
the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  would  be  illegal ; w hich  nobody 
could  deny,  for  the  men  had  not  been  tried.  He  said  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  precedent,  and  he  proposed  instead  of  the  eapiud  punishment 
to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  conspirators,  to  distribute  them  among 
the  most  jKJwcrful  ^lunieipia  to  bo  kept  in  prison  for  life,  and  to  make 
the  !Municipia  responsible  for  them  under  severe  penalties.  It  was 
obvious  enough,  that,  if  these  men  were  imprisoned,  they  might  some 
day  have  the  chance  of  escaping ; and  Caesar  met  this  objection  by 
proposing  that  no  man  should  ever  make  any  motion  in  the  Senate  or 
propose  to  the  people  any  thing  about  these  men ; and  that  any  man 
who  should  act  othcrwi.se,  should  be  considered  an  enemy. 

Caesar’s  reasons  for  his  proposal  are  given  in  his  own  speech.  But 
his  true  reasons  are  guessed  by  others.  Plutarch  (Cicero,  c.  20)  says: 
“ Caesar,  who  was  then  a young  man  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
rise  to  power,  and  already  in  his  policy  and  his  hopes  had  entered  on 
that  road  by  which  he  changed  the  state  of  Rome  into  a monarchy, 
though  he  eluded  the  penetration  of  the  rest,  caused  great  suspicion  to 
Cicero,  without  however  giving  him  any  hold  for  complete  proof;  but 
there  were  some  heard  to  say  that  he  came  near  being  caught  and  yet 
had  escaped  from  Cicero.”  A modern  writer  (Drumaun,  Geschichte 
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Roms,  V.  606)  sees  still  deeper  into  Caesar’s  motives : Caesar  cared 
neither  for  the  prisoners  nor  the  Senate.  He  only  wished  to  make  the 
aristocracy  unpopular,  and  to  appear  the  friend  of  the  people,  who 
wanted  not  blood,  but  only  protection  against  massacre  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  houses. 

This  speech  moved  the  Senate.  They  had  been  told  that  it  was 
illegal  to  put  the  conspirators  to  death  by  a decrt!e  of  the  Senate. 
Even  Q.  Cicero,  Marcus’  brother,  who  was  Praetor  designatus,  was 
alarmed : he  feared  for  his  brother.  (Sueton.  Caesar,  c.  14.)  But  the 
consul  was  resolved  to  puuish  the  conspirators.  He  rose  and  addressed 
the  Senate  in  a speech,  which  is  entitled  the  Fourth  Oration  against 
Catilina.  He  discussed  the  different  opinions  of  Silanus  and  Caesar 
with  reference  to  his  own  personal  security,  and  the  risk  that  he  ran 
of  bearing  all  the  blame  of  this  extraordinary  severity.  Ho  clearly 
expresses  his  wish  that  the  Senate  would  adopt  the  proposal  of  Silanus 
without  regard  to  the  consequences  for  himself.  It  is  conjectured  that 
the  speech  which  we  have  is  not  exactly  the  speech  that  was  delivered, 
though  in  substance  the  spoken  speech  may  have  been  the  same.  When 
he  published  his  Four  Orations  against  Catilina,  he  probably  added  to 
them  much  of  their  rhetorical  ornament.  It  docs  not  appear  in  what 
part  of  the  debate  he  spoke  ; but  it  was  before  Tib.  Nero,  who  proposed 
to  adjourn  the  debate,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  adopt  furlher  measures 
for  the  security  of  the  state;  and  before  M.  Porcius  Cato.  Appian 
(B.  C.  ii.  5)  says  that  the  proposal  of  Nero  was  to  keep  the  men  in 
prison  till  Catilina  was  defeated,  and  they  had  got  more  ijiformation 
about  the  conspiracy.  Cicero  says  nothing  in  his  speech  about  the  pro- 
posal of  Nero,  nor  about  Cato,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  he  spoke 
before  them..  The  Senators  were  still  undecided  after  Cicero’s  speech ; 
or  rather  they  were  in  favour  of  Caesar’s  proposal ; “ aU  Cicero’s  friends, 
thinking  that  Cae.sar’s  opinion  was  for  the  advantage  of  Cicero,  for  he 
jvould  be  subject  to  less  blame  if  he  did  not  condemn  the  men  to  death, 
chose  the  second  opinion  rather,  so  that  even  Silanus  himself  changed 
and  made  his  explanation,  s.aying  that  neither  had  he  delivered  his  opinion 
for  death,  for  that  the  extreme  punishment  to  a Roman  Senator  was  the 
prison,  After  the  opinion  was  given,  Catulus  Lutatius  was  the  first  to 
oppose  it ; and  he  was  followed  by  Cato,  who  in  his  speech  vehemently 
urged  suspicion  against  Caesar,  and  so  filled  the  Senate  with  passion 
and  resolution,  that  they  passed  a vote  of  death  against  the  men  ’* 
(Plutarch,  Cato,  c.  2L).  Ciiesar  objected  to  the  confi.scation  of  pro- 
perty if  the  seuteuce  of  death  was  inflicted ; and  Cicero  at  last  gave  way 
on  this  point. 

Cato  was  ‘tribunus  designatus.’  He  spoke  with  great  vehemenco 
(Yell.  Pat.  ii.  35)  ; and  his  courage  roused  the  fainting  spirit  of  the 
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Senate.  Sallust  has  preserved  the  substance  of  his  speech  (“  hujusce- 
modi  orationcm  habuit,”  Cat.  c.  62).  He  might  have  given  us  the  very 
words.  “ They  say  that  this  is  the  only  speech  of  Cato  which  is  pre- 
served, and  that  it  was  owing  to  Cicero  the  Consul,  who  had  previously 
instructed  those  clerks,  who  surpassed  the  rest  in  quick  writing,  in  the 
use  of  certain  signs  which  comprehended  in  their  small  and  brief  marks 
the  force  of  many  characters,  and  had  placed  them  in  different  parts  of 
the  Senate-house.  For  the  Romans  at  this  time  were  not  used  to 
employ,  nor  did  they  possess,  what  are  called  note-WTiters,  but  it  was  on 
this  occasion,  as  they  say,  that  they  were  first  established  in  a certain 
form  ” (Plutarch,  Cato,  c.  23  ')■ 

There  was  no  confirmation  of  the  sentence  of  the  Senate  by  the 
people.  The  Consul  was  too  prudent  to  let  the  conspirators  live 
through  the  night.  “ Ho  first  took  Lcntulus  from  the  Palatine,  and 
led  him  through  the  Sacred  Road  and  the  middle  of  the  Forum,  with 
the  men  of  highest  rank  in  a body  around  him  as  his  guards,  the  people 
the  while  shuddering  at  what  was  doing,  and  passing  by  in  silence,  and 
chiefly  the  youth,  who  felt  as  if  they  were  being  initiated  with  fear  and 
trembling  in  certain  national  rites  of  a certain  aristocratical  power. 
When  Cicero  had  passed  through  the  Forum  and  come  to  the  prison,  ho 
delivered  Lentulus  to  the  executioner,  and  told  him  to  put  him  to 
death  ; he  then  took  down  Cethegus,  and  every  one  of  the  rest  in  order, 
and  had  them  put  to  death  ” (Plutarch,  Cicero,  c.  22).  The  conspirators 
were  pitched  down  into  a hole  in  the  Tullianum,  about  twelve  feet  deep, 
and  the  executioners,  who  were  waiting  below,  strangled  them  as  they 
fell ; Lcntulus,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  Gabinius,  and  Caeparius  (Sallust, 
Cat.  c.  55).  Cicero  saw  that  the  work  was  done,  as  Appian  says  (B.  C. 
ii.  G).  It  is  probable  that  ho  would  not  trust  any  body.  AV'hen  ho 
came  out,  he  told  the  crowd  who  were  standing  about  the  prison  that 
the  conspirators  ‘ had  lived.’  He  was  accompanied  to  his  house  by  the 
shouts  and  applause  of  the  citizens.  There  were  lamps  and  torches  at 
the  doors  ; and  the  women  put  lights  on  the  house-tops.  There  were 
all  the  signs  of  rejoicing  at  the  escajm  from  a great  calamity. 

Early  in  the  next  year  Catilina  was  attacked  near  Pistoria  (Pistoia) 
in  Etruria,  to  which  place  he  had  led  his  men  with  the  intention  of 

* The  Romann  hatJ  short-hand  writers.  They  called  them  ‘ actuarii ' and  * notarii/  of 
which  last  word  the  ffrj^n6ypa<pot  of  Plutarch  is  a translation.  Martial  mentions  short- 
hand writers, — 

**  Currant  verba  licet,  manus  est  vclocior  illis, 

Nondum  lingua  suum,  dextra  |>eregit  opus." 

Martial,  Kptg.  xir.  208, 

It  is  not  likely  that  short-hand  writing  was  invented  for  the  occasion,  as  Plutarch  says* 
It  may  have  been  used  then  for  the  first  time  in  the  Senate. 
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escaping  into  Gallia  Cisalpina  over  tho  Apennines.  But  Q.  Metellus 
Celer,  who  was  in  Picenum  with  three  legions,  posted  himself  at  tho 
foot  of  the  mountains  exactly  at  tho  place  where  the  rebels  would  have 
come  down.  With  tho  mountains  in  his  rear,  which  he  could  not  pass, 
and  the  army  of  C.  Antonins  in  front,  there  was  no  chance  left  but  to 
fight.  Antonins  was  sick  on  the  day  of  battle,  and  M.  Petreius  his 
‘ legatus  ’ commatided  the  array  of  the  State.  It  was  a furious  contest, 
hand  to  hand  with  the  sword.  Petreius  at  last  broke  the  rebels’  centre, 
and  the  battle  was  won.  Catilina,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  rushed  into 
tho  thickest  of  the  fight  and  perished.  Tho  rebels  died  like  men  of 
courage  on  the  spot  where  they  stood ; and  even  in  the  centre,  where 
they  were  broken,  every  man’s  death-wound  was  in  front.  No  quarter 
was  given ; no  prisoners  were  made.  Jlany  who  had  come  to  see  the 
fight  or  to  sjmil  the  dead,  turning  over  the  lifeless  bodies,  found  a friend 
or  a kinsman ; and  some  there  were  who  recognized  a dead  enemy 
(Sallust,  Cat.  c.  56—61). 

This  mad  plot  might  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  the  risk  that  there  is 
of  all  conspiracies  being  detected  when  many  men  are  engaged  in  them. 
If  there  is  a woman  in  the  plot,  it  is  sure  to  be  spoiled ; or  a man  who 
is  a woman  in  all  but  sex.  In  a state  so  corrupt  as  Home  was,  the  chance 
of  the  conspiracy  succeeding  was  very  great,  for  it  was  known  long 
before  active  measures  were  taken  to  crush  it.  So  true  it  is  that  a plot 
. against  a republic  is  not  so  difficult  a matter  to  accomplish  as  a plot 
against  a prince,  as  Machiavclli  shows  (Discorsi,  iii.  c.  6,  Delle  congiurc). 
The  conspirators  in  Rome  lost  their  lives  because  they  committed  them- 
selves in  writing,  which  a prudent  conspirator  will  never  do.  If  Catilina 
had  any  design  beyond  the  immediate  satisfaction  of  his  vengeance  and 
tho  plunder  of  the  rich,  it  was  to  follow  Sulla’s  example,  who  had  shown 
that  by  shedding  blood  without  pity  and  by  the  aid  of  the  army  a man 
may  usurp  the  chief  power  in  a state.  And  this  was  his  design,  we 
may  as.sume ; for  such  a man  must  have  looked  beyond  the  first  step. 
He  promised  to  do  what  usurpers  now  do  in  such  a case.  They  take 
from  the  ranks  of  the  citizens  ambitious  and  restless  men,  and  make 
them  gentle,  not  in  name,  but  in  fact : they  give  them  money,  laud,  and 
places ; they  give  them  means  and  men,  men  in  arms.  With  all  their 
dependants  around  them,  who  occupy  cverj'  post,  the  usurpers  maintain 
their  power,  and  their  instruments  have  their  ambition  and  their  greedi- 
ness satisfied  ; while  all  the  rest  are  constrained  to  support  that  yoke 
which  force  and  nothing  else  makes  them  endure  (Machiavelli,  Discorsi 
i.  c.  55). 

A sketch  of  Catilina’s  conspiracy  is  prefixed  by  Halm  to  his  edition 
of  these  four  orations;  and  Drumann  (Geschichto  Roms,  v.  377 — 577) 
has  written  the  history  at  some  length.  I have  used  both.  Some  critics 
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Lave  said  that  the  last  three  orations  against  Catilina  arc  not  genuine. 
Cicero  (.\d  Att.  ii.  1,  2)  mentions  among  his  ten  ‘ orationes  consulares’ 
four  against  Catilina  (septimai  qua  Catilinam  emisi ; oetava,  quam  habui 
ad  populum  postridie  quam  Catilina  profugit ; nuna  in  cuntionc  quo  die 
Allobroges  involgarunt;  decima  in  Senatu  Monis  Uecembribus).  It 
has  been  supposed  until  the  present  centuiy  that  the  four  orations  , 
■which  we  have  are  the  four  of  which  Cicero  speaks  in  this  letter.  The 
evidence  of  the  MSS.,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  for  the  genuineness  of  tliese 
speeches.  They  are  not  attributed  to  any  body  else  than  Cicero. 
Those  who  read  them  attentively  may  discover  if  they  can,  cither  in  the 
matter  or  in  the  language,  the  signs  of  forger)'.  If  a man  who  is 
familiar  with  Cicero  can  read  these  orations  without  any  suspicion  of  their 
genuineness,  that  is  a good  argument  in  their  defence.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  there  are  interpolations  in  them  ; but  they  are  as  genuine 
as  any  thing  else  that  we  have  of  Cicero.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a man 
to  read  the  two  books  of  the  Epistolse  ad  Brutura  witliout  feeling  that 
he  is  not  reading  Cicero.  Drumann  has  two  long  notes  (p.  470,  and 
512)  in  which  he  maintains  that  all  these  four  orations  arc  genuine. 

I have  used  Halm's  edition  of  these  Orations,  which  is  in  the  new 
edition  of  Orelli’s  Cicero.  He  has  given  the  various  readings  at  great 
length.  I have  also  used  his  edition  of  these  four  orations  with  German 
notes  (Leipzig,  1S51),  and  I have  got  much  useful  matter  from  it. 
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I.  Ql'ousqdk  tandem  abutcre,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra ! Quamdiu 
etiam  furor  iste  tuus  nos  eludet?  Qucm  ad  finein  sese  effrenata 
jactabit  aiidacia  ? Nihilne  te  nocturniiin  praesidiiim  Palatii,  nihil 
urbis  vigiliae,  nihil  tiinor  populi,  nihil  concursus  bonoruin  omnium, 
nihil  hie  munitissiinus  habendi  senatus  locus,  nihil  horum  ora 
vultusque  moverunt  ? Patere  tua  eonsilia  non  sentis?'  Constrictam 
jam  horum  omnium  scientia  teneri  eonjurationem  tuam  non  vidcs  t 


Quid  proxima,  quid  superiore 

1.  Quamdiu  etiam']  ^ How  lon^  sHU/ aa 
Halm  rtJrrectly  explains  it.  * Quern  nd 
fiiieni,*  ‘up  to  what  limit,’  that  is,  ‘quam> 
diu.‘  Halm  compares  Cicero  (Vol.  I.  Verr. 
ii.  6.  c.  2!)) ; “ Piratam  vivum  tenuisti  ? 
quern  ad  hnem  ? dum  cum  imperio  fuisti.” 
eoncurrtu]  Quintilian  (Inst.  ix.  3.  30), 
who  quotes  the  passage  from  ' nihilne  ’ to 
‘moverunt,’  has  ‘consensus,’  and  also  one 
MS.  of  Cireio ; but  ‘concursus’  is  the 
b«;tter  reailing.  — ‘munitissimus:’  the  Senate 
met  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  (Piut. 
Cici'ro,  c.  10),  w'ljich  was  near  one  end  of 
the  V’ia  Sacra,  and  on  the  ascent  to  tlie  Pala- 
tinus,  which,  ns  Cicero  says,  was  occupied 
by  an  armed  force. — ‘scientia,’  Halm;  the 
common  reading  is  ‘ consdentia.’ 

jrrou'ima, — fu/^eriore]  In  c.  4 Cicero 

speaks  of  a meeting  of  the  conspirators  at 


node  egeris,  ubi  fueris,  quos 

the  house  of  M.  Laeoa ; and  in  another 
speech  (Pro  Sulla,  c.  18)  he  says  that  this 
meeting  was  on  the  night  which  followed 
the  day  after  the  Nones,  or  tlic  hfth  of 
November.  This  meeting  therefore  was  on 
(be  night  of  the  sixth  of  November.  In 
tills  passage  he  speaks  of  two  nights,  which 
preceded  the  day  on  which  this  speech  was 
delivered  ; a night  immediately  preceding 
(proxima),  and  a night  before  that  (stipe* 
riore).  Again  (c.  4)  he  sjieaks  of  this  ‘tiox 
superior,’  which  he  shortly  after  calls  ‘prior;* 
and  this  was  the  night  on  which  the  con- 
spirators met  at  Laeca’s  house.  The  * nox 
proxima ’is  therefore  the  night  of  the  se- 
venth of  November,  and  this  spinach  was 
delivered  on  the  eighth  of  November.  In 
the  second  oration  (c.  8)  he  also  speaks  of 
one  night  iutorveniug  between  the  meeting 
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convocaveris,  quid  consilil  ceperis,  quern  nostrum  ignorare  arbi- 
traris  ? O tempera  ! o mores ! senatus  haec  intelligit ; consul 
videt:  hie  tainen  vivit.  Vivit?  immo  vero  etiam  in  senatum  venit; 
fit  publici  consilii  particepa ; notat  et  designat  oculis  ad  caedem 
unum  quemquc  nostrum.  Nos  autem,  fortes  viri,  satisfaccre  rei 
publicae  videmur,  si  istius  furorem  ac  tela  vitemus.  Ad  mortem 
te,  Catilina,  duci  jussu  consulis  jampridem  oportebat ; in  te  con- 
ferri  ]>estein  quam  tu  in  nos  omnes  [jaindiu]  machinaris.  An  vero 
vir  amplissimus,  P.  Scipio,  pontifex  maxinius,  Ti.  Gracchum  me- 
diocriter  labcfactantem  statum  rei  publicae  privates  intcrfecit ; 
Catilinam  orbem  terrae  caede  atque  incendiis  vastare  cupientem 
nos  consoles  perferemus ! Nam  ilia  nimis  antiqua  praetcreo,  quod 
C.  Servilius  Ahala  Sp.  Maelium  novis  rebus  studentem  manu  sua 
occidit.  Fuit,  fuit  ista  quondam  in  hac  re  publica  virtus,  ut  viri 
fortes  acrioribus  suppliciis  civem  perniciosum  quam  acerbissimum 
hostem  coercerent.  Ilabemus  senatus  consultum  in_  te,  Catilina, 
vehemens  et  grave ; non  decst  rei  publicae  consilium  neque  aucto- 
. ritas  hujus  ordinis ; nos,  nos,  dico  aperte,  consules  desumus. 
II.  Decrevit  quondam  senatus,  ut  L.  Opimius  consul  videret  ne 
quid  res  publica  detrimenti  caperet.  Nox  nulla  intercessit : inter- 
fectus  est  propter  quasdam  seditionum  suspicioues  0.  Gracchus, 


at  La«»*8  and  the  fir»t  oration.  Sallast 
(Cat.  c.  27)  mentions  the  meeting  at  Laeca’s 
bou.<te. 

P.  Scipio^"}  This  was  P.  Scipio  Nadca 
Serapio,  Pontifex  Maximus,  who  led  the 
rout  that  attacked  Ti.  Gracchus  and  killed 
him  (b.c.  ISIi).  The  head  of  religion,  a 
man  who  held  no  * magistratua  * (privatus), 
led  senators  and  a rabble  with  dubs  and 
sticks  to  assault  Gracchus  (Plutarch,  Ti. 
Gracchus,  c.  19).  But  Scipio  was  soon 
obliged  to  leave  Rome  in  consequence  of 
this  scandalous  riot,  and  he  died  abroad.  If 
we  had  to  trust  Cicero  only  for  our  know- 
ledge of  Roman  history,  we  should  be  much 
deceived.  In  another  place  (De  Am.  c.  12) 
he  represents  Ti.  Gracchus  as  attempting  to 
seize  royal  powcT ; and  be  adds,  * vel  reg- 
navit  is  quidem  paucos  menses.'  In  the 
next  chapter  he  says  that  C.  Gracchus  was 
put  to  death  ' propter  quasdam  setlitionum 
suspiciones,’  He  speaks  of  the  Gracchi  in 
the  orations  against  Rullus  (U.  fi.  Vol.  II.). 

Serciliut  Ahnia']  The  story  is  in  Livy 
(iv.  14).  Ahala  killed  Maidius  when  he 
would  not  obey  the  summons  of  the  dic- 
tator Cincimiatus ; and  the  dictator  ap- 
provetl  of  the  act.  Cicero  (De  Senect.  c.  16) 
tells  the  story  incorrectly ; at  least  he  differs 
VOL.  111. 


from  Livy,  whose  narrative  is  more  probable. 
If  MacUus  was  rightly  summoned,  and  re- 
fused to  obey  the  master  of  the  horse,  Ahala, 
who  was  appointed  to  take  him,  Ahala  was 
justified  in  using  force  for  the  purpose  ; and 
if  Maelius  resisted,  he  was  justified  in  killing 
him.  If  this  were  not  so,  there  would  be  no 
authority  in  a state.  Niebuhr  has  misstated 
this  matter  in  his  Roman  history. 

wenatus  eon$ultum'\  This  alludes  to  the 
‘senatus  consultum’  of  the  twenty-first  of 
October,  by  which  the  consuls  received  au- 
thority to  employ  force  of  arms  : “ darent 
operam  consules  ne  quid  res  publica  detri- 
menti caperet."  See  the  Introduction  ; and 
Sallust,  Cat  c.  29. 

2.  L.  0pimiu*1  The  story  of  C.  Grac- 
chus' death  is  in  Plutarch  (C.  Gracchus, 
c.  14,  &c.).  Plutarch  speaks  of  one  son  of 
M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  being  massacred  in  this 
disturbance  and  another  after.  (Sec  note.  In 
Cat.  iv.  6.)  Velleiu.s  Paterculus  (ii.  6)  has 
also  told  the  story  of  the  ^Icath  of  C.  Grac- 
chus and  his  partizans.  The  father  of  the 
two  Gract'hi  was  H.  Sempronius  Gratvhus, 
who  had  been  twict*  consul,  and  censor 
(b.c.  169).  Their  mother  was  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  of  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Han- 
nibai,  P.  Scipio  Africanus  major. 
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clarissimo  patre,  avo,  majoribus:  occisus  est  cum  liberis  M.  Fulvius 
conaularia.  Simili  senatus  consulto  C.  Mario  et  L.  Valerio  consu- 
libus  permissa  est  res  publica  : num  unum  diem  postea  L.  Saturni- 
num  tribunum  plebis  et  C.  Servilium  praetorem  mors  ac  rei  pub- 
licae  poena  remorata  est  ? At  nos  vicesimura  jam  diem  patimur 
hebescere  aciem  horuni  auctoritatis.  Habemus  eniin  hujuscemodi 
senatus  consultuin,  verumtaraen  inclusum  in  tabulis,  tamquam 
in  vagina  rcconditum ; quo  ex  senatus  consulto  confestim  te 
intcrfectum  esse,  Catilina,  convenit.  Vivis : et  vivis  non  ad 
deponendam  sed  ad  confirmandam  audaciatn.  Cupio,  patres  con- 
scripti,  me  esse  clementem ; cupio  in  tantis  rei  publicae  periculis 
me  non  dissolutuin  videri,  sed  jam  me  ipse  inertiae  nequitiaeque 
condemno.  Castra  sunt  in  Italia  contra  reni  publicam  in  Etruriae 
faucibus  collocata ; crescit  in  dies  singulos  hostium  numerus ; 
eorum  autem  castrorum  imperatorem  ducemque  hostium  intra 
moenia  atque  adeo  in  senatu  videmus  intestinam  aliquam  quotidie 
perniciem  rei  publicae  molientem.  Si  te  jam,  Catilina,  comprehend!, 
si  interfici  jussero,  credo,  erit  verendum  mihi,  ne  non  hoc  potiua 
omnes  boni  serius  a me  quam  quisquam  crudelius  factum  esse  dicat. 
Verum  ego  hoc,  quod  jampridem  factum  esse  oportuit,  certa  de 
caussa  nondum  addiicor  ut  faciam.  Turn  denique  interficiere,  quum 
jam  nemo  tarn  improbus,  tarn  perditus,  tarn  tui  siinilis  inveniri 
poterit  qui  id  non  jure  factum  esse  fateatur.  Quamdiu  quisquam 
erit  qui  te  defendere  audeat,  vives;  et  vives  ita  ut  [nunc]  vivis, 
multis  meis  et  firniis  praesidiis  obsessus,  ne  commovere  te  con- 
tra rem  publicam  possis.  Multorum  te  etiam  oculi  et  aures  non 


C.  Mario]  See  Pro  Rabirio,  c.  7*  Vol. 
II.  C.  Servilius  is  C.  Servilius  GlaucU,  the 
tribune  who  perished  with  Satuminus. 

remorata  est  f]  * Did  death  and  the 
penalty  inflicted  by  the  state  keep  them 
long  in  expectation  ?*  'Fhcy  must  have  ex. 
pected  death,  and  death  did  not  make  them 
wait. 

vicetimum]  It  was  only  the  eighteenth 
day,  observes  Asconius  (In  Pison.  $ 4) : 
Cum  octavus  decimus  dies  csset,  postea. 
quam  factum  senatus  consultum  ut  vide- 
rent  consules  nc  quid  res  publica  detriroeoti 
caperet,  dixit  vigesiroum  diem  habere  sena* 
tus  consultum.**  The  number  of  nineteen 
days  is  made  out  by  counting  the  extreme 
days  from  the  twenty -first  of  October  (ante 
diem  xii  Kal.  Nov.,  c.  3)  to  the  eighth  of  No- 
vember. The  Romans  in  such  cases  some- 
times counted  the  two  extremes,  but  not 
always.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 


usage  would  have  fixed  the  meaning  of  the 
ordinal  numbers  when  they  were  employed 
to  express  the  time  between  two  other 
times : but  it  was  not  so  (Savigny,  System, 
&c. ; Beylage,  p.  601). 

diuolutum]  * Dissolutus  * is  careless.  In 
the  'oratio*  Pro  P.  Quintio,  c.  11  (Vol.  II.): 
**  Quis  tarn  dissolutus  in  re  famili^  fuiss^, 
quia  tarn  neglfgens,”  flec. 

Einriae /aucibut]  The  camp  of  Man- 
lius was  at  Paesulae  (Fiesole)  in  Etruria 
(Sallust,  Cat.  c.  ‘J4),  in  the  valley  of  the 
Amo,  and  a few  miles  above  Florence. 
Sulla  bad  established  a colony  here  (In  Cat. 
iii.  6),  which  was  one  reason  why  Manlius 
made  Facsulae  bis  head-quarters.  It  was 
also  near  the  Apennines.  The  ivar  of 
Manlius  was  safe,  and  he  might  retire  over 
the  mountains  into  North  Italy.  Hnlm  has 
**  contra  ]K>pulam  Romanom  in  Etruriae 
faudbuB.** 
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sentientem,  sicut  adhuc  fecerunt,  speculabuntur  atqu^  custo- 
dient. 

III.  Etenim  quid  est,  Catilina,  quod  jam  amplius  exspectes,  si 
neque  nox  tenebris  obscurare  coetiis  nefarios,  nec  privata  domus 
parietibus  continere  voces  conjurationis  [tuae]  potest,  si  illu.straii- 
tur,  si  erumpunt  omnia  I Muta  jam  istam  mentera,  mihi  crede  ; 
obliviscere  caedis  atquc  incendiorum.  Teneris  undique  : luce  sunt 
clariora  nobis  tua  consilia  omnia  quae  jam  mecum  licet  recognoscas. 
Meininistine  me  ante  diem  xn.  Kalendas  Novembr.  dicerc  in 
scnatu,  fore  in  armis  certo  die,  qui  dies  futures  esset  ante  diem 
VI.  Kal.  Novembres,  C.  Manlium  audaciac  satellitem  atque  admi-’ 
nistrum  tuae  ? Num  me  fefellit,  Catilina,  non  modo  res  tanta,  tani 
atrox,  tamque  incredibilis,  vcrum,  id  quod  miilto  magis  est  admirau- 
dum,  dies?  Dixi  ego  idem  in  senate,  caedem  te  optimatiuin 
contulisse  in  ante  diem  v.  Kalendas  Novembres,  turn  quum  multi 
principes  civitatis  Boma  non  tarn  sui  conservandi  quahi  tuorum 
consiliorum  reprimendonim  cau.ssa  profugerunt.  Num  infitiari 
potes  te  illo  ipso  die  meis  praesidiis  mea  diligentia  circumclusum 
commovere  te  contra  rem  piiblicam  non  potuisse,  quum  tu  discessu 
cetcrorum  nostra  tamen  qui  remansissemus  caede  te  contentum  esse 


3.  coetuM  n^arioi,"]  Klotz  has  * coeptna 
nefario?/  which  he  calls  the  reading  of  all 
the  MSS.;  but  Halm's  readings  show  that 
* coetus ' is  found  in  several  MSS.  * C^ptus 
nefarios  * has  been  compared  with  the  ex- 
pression in  c.  5 : **  Compressi  conatus  tuos 
nefarios." 

miki  rrede,-]  It  is  better  to  connect  this 
with  what  pref^es,  though  it  refers  also  to 
what  follows.  He  says : **  Change  now  that 
disposition  of  yours,  be  persuaded  by  me." 
Halm  compares  Horace,  Sat.  ii.  6.  v.  1)3 : 

**  Car))o  viam,  mihi  crede,  comes." 

ante  diem]  Shortly  after  there  is  * in 
ante  diem.'  Both  mean  the  same  thing,  on 
the  twelfth  day  before  the  calends  of  No- 
vember, and  on  the  fifth  day  before  the 
calends  of  November.  The  Romans  marked 
any  particular  day  thus:  *die  x ante  Ka- 
lendas Januarias;'  but  it  became  usual  to 
change  the  place  of  the  preposition,  and 
they  said  * ante  diem  x Kal.  Jan.,'  which 
meant  exactly  the  same  thing.  They  said 
also  * in  ante  diem  x Kal.  Jan.,*  which 
meant  the  same  as  * in  diem  x Kal.'  They 
used  the  pre{>osition  'ante'  without  any 
regard  to  its  meaning;  even  when  there 
wa.s  no  reckoning  backwards,  as  in  this  pas- 
sage in  the  Digest:  "Qui  ante  Kalendas 

C 


proximas  stipulatur,  similis  est  ei  qui  Ka- 
lendis  stipulatur"  (Dig.  45.  1.  13).  In 
another  panage  (Dig.  50.  16.  13i)  it  is 
said : " Anniculus  amittitur  aui  extremo  die 
anni  moritur:  et  oonsuetudo  loquendi  id 
ita  esse  declarat,  ante  diem  x Kalendarum, 
post  diem  x Kalendarum.  Neque  utro  enim 
sermonc  undecim  dies  signihcaiitur."  The 
jurist  means  to  say  that  the  words  'ante 
diem  X Kal.'  do  not  mean  a day  beyond 
the  ten  days,  so  that  by  this  expression 
eleven  days  or  more  are  intended,  but  ex- 
actly the  * dies  x ' itself  (Savigny,  System, 
&c.,  iv.  p.  3J9,  and  the  notes).  Sec  the 
Introduction  as  to  the  events  of  the  twenty- 
6rst  of  ()(?tober ; and  the  oration  Fro  Mu- 
rona,  c.  25. 

C.  Manlium]  C.  Mallium  in  some  MSS.; 
and  this  is  the  form  which  the  Greek  writers 
use,  except  Joanm>sAntiocbenus,  says  Halm. 
Joannes  is  certaitily  an  exception. 

diuceMiiu  ceterorum]  "The  verbal  sub- 
stantive in  place  of  an  ablat.  absolutus,  in 
order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  defective 
participle."  Halm.  This  is  (lerhaps  a 
true  explanation.  The  Latin  writers  often 
U!*c  this  form,  where  they  might  use  * quum* 
with  a subjunctive.  The  Latin  language  is 
deheient  in  participles  both  active  and 
passive. 
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dicebas  ? Quid,  quum  te  Praenoste  Kalendis  ipsis  Novembribus 
occupaturum  nocturne  inipctu  esse  confideres,  sensistine  illam  colo- 
niain  ineo  jussu,  [nieis]  praesidiis,  custodiis  vigiliis[que]  esse  muni- 
tain  ! Nihil  agis,  nihil  inoliris,  nihil  cogitas,  quod  non  ego  non  niodo 
audiam,  sed  etiam  vidcam  planeque  sentiani.  IV.  Recognosce 
tandem  niccuni  noctem  illam  superiorom : jam  intelligcs  inulto  me 
vigilare  acrius  ad  salutem  quatn  te  ad  perniciem  rei  publicae. 
Dico  te  priori  nocte  venisse  inter  falcarios,  non  agam  obscure,  in 
M.  Laccae  doraum;  convenisse  eodem  comphires  ejusdem  amentiae 
scelerisque  socios.  Num  negare  audes  ? Quidtaces?  Oonvincam, 
si  negas.  Video  eniin  esse  hie  in  senatu  quosdam  qui  tecum  una 
fuerunt.  O dii  immortales  ! ubinam  gentium  sumus,  quam  rem 
publicam  habemus,  in  qua  urbe  vivimus  ? Hie,  hie  sunt,  in  nostro 
numero,  patres  conscripti,  in  hoc  orbis  terrae  sanctissimo  gravis- 
simoque  consilio,  qui  de  nostro  omnium  interitu,  qui  de  hujus  urbis 
atque  adeo  de  orbis  terraruni  exitio  cogitent.  Hosce  ego  video 
[consul]  et  de  re  publica  sententiam  rogo,  et  quos  ferro  trucidari 
oportebat,  eos  nondum  voce  vulnero.  Fuisti  igitur  apud  Laecam 
ilia  nocte,  Catilina : distribuisti  partes  Italiae:  statuisti,  quo  quem- 
que  proficisci  placeret ; delegisti  quos  Romae  relinqueres,  quos 
tecum  educercs  ; dcscripsisti  urbis  partes  ad  incendia  ; confirmasti 
tc  ipsum  jam  esse  exiturum  ; dixisti  paullulum  tibi  esse  etiam  nunc 
morae  quod  ego  viverera.  Reperti  sunt  duo  equites  Romani  qui  te 
ista  cura  liberarent,  et  sese  ilia  ipsa  nocte  paullo  ante  liicem  me 


Praenftie]  The  desi^  to  seize  Prae- 
D09t«  (Palestrina)  U not  mentioned  by  any 
other  writer.  Praeneste  was  on  the  high 
land  south-east  of  Rome,  and  a strong  posi- 
tion. It  is  not  known  when  Praeneste  was 
made  a * colonia/  but  it  was  probably  Sulla's 
work  (De  Lege  Agraria,  u.  c.  2H.  Vol.  II.), 
quod  non  ego — «en/tam.]  This  is  Halm’s 
conjecture  in  place  of  the  reading  * quod 
ego  non  modo,'  to  which  he  was  led  by 
Madrig  proposing  to  read  * quin  ego.*  The 
negation  ' non ' after  * quod,'  says  Halm, 
comprehends  the  whole  of  the  following 
clause  ; for  ' nihil  quod  non ' is  the  same 
as  ‘ omnia.'  So  we  must  translate  the  pas- 
sage : **  There  is  nothing  that  you  do, 
nothing  that  you  plan,  you  think  of  nothing, 
that  1 do  not,  I do  not  say  hear,  but  even 
see  and  plainly  perceive.”  In  Mime  eilitions 
it  is:  **  Quod  ego  non  mmlo  non  audiam, 
sell  etiam  non  videam  planeque  sentiam 
which  is  just  the  contrary  to  the  meaning. 
Lambinus  says  " videtur  legeiidum  non  modo 
non  attdiam,  quamvis  recUunent  omoes  libri 


et  Tulgati  et  MSS.”  But  it  is  so  in  some  MSS. 

4.  inter /alcarios,']  * In  the  street  of  the 
hook-makers,'  as  Prisdan  explains  it,  and 
Muretus  and  Lambinus. 

non  agam  obscure,}  * 1 will  speak  plain.* 
Matius,  in  a letter  to  Cicero,  Ad  Pam.  (xi. 
28),  says  * sed  non  agam  astute.' 

de  nostro  omnium]  Some  MSS.  have  ' de 
roeo  omniumque  interitu.'  * De  raeo  nos. 
tnimque  omnium  interitu,*  Lamb.,  Orellt, 

* contra  codd.'  (Halm.)  There  is  a reading 

* de  nostrum  omnium  interitu ;'  but  * nos> 
tro  omnium  ' is  the  genuine  expression. 

duo  equites}  One  of  them  was  C.  Cor- 
nelius, who  is  mentioned  in  the  oration  Pro 
Sulla,  c.  6.  The  other  is  named  by  Sallust 
(Cat.  c.  28),  * L.  Vargunteius  senator.' 
Dion  Cassius  (37*  c.  32)  simply  says  that 
two  men  undcrt*>ok  to  murder  Cicero.  Plu- 
tarch (Cicero,  c.  H»)  nami^s  Marcius  and 
Cethegus ; Appian  ( B.  C.  ii.  3)  namc^s  P.  Len- 
tulus  and  Cethegus,  both  of  them  praetors, 
but  they  seem  to  have  confounded  two 
things  (Sallust,  c.  28.  43). 
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meo  in  lectulo  intcrfecturos  pollicerentur.  Haec  ego  omnia  vixdum 
etiam  coetu  vostro  dimisso  comperi  ; domum  nicam  majoribus  ^ 
praesidiis  inunivi  atque  firmavi ; exclusi  eos  quos  tu  mane  ad  me 
salutatum  miseras,  quuni  illi  ipsi  venissent,  quos  ego  jam  multis  ac 
summis  viris  ad  me  id  temporis  venturos  esse  praedixeram. 

V.  Quae  quum  ita  sint,  Oatilina,  perge  quo  coepisti : egredere 
aliquando  ex  urbe : patent  portae  : proficiscere.  Nimium  diu  te 
imperatorem  tua  ilia  Manliana  castra  desiderant.  Educ  tecum  etiam 
omnes  tuos  ; si  minus,  quam  pluriinos  : purga  urbem : magno  me 
metu  liberabis,  dummodo  inter  me  atque  te  murus  intersit.  Nobis- 
cuin  versari  jam  diutius  non  potes : non  feram,  non  patiar,  non 
sinam.  Magna  diis  immortalibus  habenda  cst  gratia  atque  liuic 
ipsi  Jovi  Statori,  antiquissimo  custodi  hujus  urbis,  quod  hanc  tarn 
taetram,  tarn  horribilem  tamque  infestam  rei  publicae  pestem  totics 
jam  effugimus.  Non  est  saepius  in  uno  hominc  suinma  salus  peri- 
clitanda  rei  publicae.  Quamdiu  mihi  consul!  designato,  Oatilina, 
insidiatus  es,  non  publico  me  praesidio  sed  privata  diligentia  defend!. 
Quum  proximis  coinitiis  consularibus  me  consulem  in  campo  et 
competitores  tuos  interficere  voluisti,  compress!  tuos  nefarios  cona- 
tus  amicorum  praesidio  et  copiis,  nullo  tumuitu  publice  concitato  ; 
denique,  quotiescumque  me  petisti,  per  me  tibi  obstiti,  quamquam 
idebam  perniciera  mcam  cum  magna  calamitate  rei  publicae  esse 
onjunctam.  Nunc  jam  aperte  rem  publicam  universam  petis: 
j^enipla  deorutn  immortalium,  tecta  urbis,  vitam  omnium  civium, 
Italiain  denique  totam  ad  exitium  et  vastitatem  vocas.  Qiiare 
quoniam  id,  quod  est  primum  et  quod  hujus  imperii  disciplinaeque 
majorum  proprium  est,  facere  nondum  audeo,  faciam  id  quod  e^t  ad 
severitatem  lenius  et  ad  communem  salutem  utilius.  Nam  si  te 
interfici  jussero,  residobit  in  re  publica  reliqua  conjuratorum  manus. 
Sin  tu,  quod  te  jamdudum  hortor,  exioris,  exhaurietur  ex  urbe 
tuorum  coraitum  magna  et  perniciosa  sentina  rei  publicae.  Quid 


6.  muru*  interni.']  PlutArch  (Cicero, 
c.  16)  had  read  this  passage  of  Cicero: 
riXoc  aVa<rrdc  6 KicipMV  wpociratti' 
avTtf  iroXfwc  dira\XdrTt<r9ai'  iftv 
yd{)  aitrov  piv  Xo^oic,  owXotc 

xo\ir»vo;^(i'ov  pkaov  tlvai  t6  rtT^oc* 

Auic — Statori,"]  The  Senate  was  assem- 
bled in  this  temple,  the  origin  of  which  was 
referred  to  the  time  of  Romulus  (Livy, 
i.  12). 

ta  uno  homine]  Muretus  says,  he  sup* 
po.ses  that  Catilina  is  meant,  and  not  Cicero ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  right. — 
* comitus  oonsolaribaa  see  the  Int^uc- 


tion.  D.  Junius  SiUnus  and  L.  Lidnius 
Murena  were  elected  for  the  year  b.c.  62. 
The  learned  jurist  Serrius  ijulpicius  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate.  (See  the  Oratio 
Pro  Murena.) 

Aifjuf  imperii,  &c.]  He  moans  the  ex- 
traordinary authority  which  the  Senate  con- 
ferred by  the  scnaius  consultum,  * Videant 
cuiisules,*  &c.  He  adds  * Nam  si  te  inter- 
hei  jussero.* 

eetitina  rei  publicae.]  Compare  Do  Lege 
Agraria,  ii.  c.  26.  Vol.  II.,  and  Sallust,  Cat. 
c.  37,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  population 
of  Rome : Primum  omnium,  qui  ubique 
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est,  Catilina ! Num  dubitas  id  me  imperante  facere  quod  jam  tua 
sponte  faciebas!  Exire  ex  urbe  jubet  consul  hostem.  Interro- 
gas  me,  num  in  exsilium  ? Non  jubeo  : sed  si  me  consulis,  suadeo. 

VI.  Quid  est  enim,  Catilina,  quod  te  jam  in  hac  urbe  delectare 
possit,  in  qua  nemo  est,  extra  istain  conjurationem  pcrditorum 
hominum,  qui  te  non  metuat,  nemo  qui  non  oderit  ? Quae  nota 
domesticae  turpitudinis  non  inusta  vitae  tuae  est  ? Quod  privata- 
rum  rerum  dedecus  non  baeret  infamiae  ? Quae  libido  ab  oculis, 
quod  facinus  a manibus  umquam  tuis,  quod  flagitiuin  a toto  corpore 
abfuit  2 Cui  tu  adolescentulo,  quern  corruptelarum  illecebris  irre- 
tisses,  non  aut  ad  audaciam  ferrum  aut  ad  libidinem  facem  prae- 
tulistil  Quid  vero?  Nuper  quum  morte  supcrioris  uxoris  novis 
nuptiis  domum  vacuefecisses,  nonne  etiam  alio  incredibili  scelere 
hoc  scelus  cumulasti  2 Quod  ego  praetermitto  et  facile  patior  sileri, 
ne  in  hac  civitate  tanti  facinoris  immanitas  aut  exstitisse  aut  non 
vindicata  esse  videatur.  Praetermitto  ruinas  fortunarum  tuarum, 
quas  omnes  impendere  tibi  proximis  Tdibus  senties ; ad  ilia  venio 
quae  non  ad  privatani  ignominiam  vitionim  tuorum,  non  ad  domes- 
ticam  tuam  difficultatcm  ac  turpitudinem,  sed  ad  summam  rem 
publicam  atque  ad  omnium  nostrum  vitam  salutemque  pertinent. 
Potestne  tibi  haec  lux,  Catilina,  aut  hujus  caeli  spiritus  es.se  jucun- 
dus,  quum  scias  horum  esse  nemincm  qui  nesciat  te  pridie  Kalendas 
Jan.  Lepido  et  Tullo  consulibus  stetisse  in  comitio  cum  telo2 


probro  atquo  petulantia  mazumo  proesta- 
bant,  item  alii  per  dedeoora  patrimotiiis 
amiajiis,  postremo  omnea,  quos  flagitium  aut 
facinus  domo  ezpulerat,  ii  Komam  sicut  in 
aentiriam  conduxerant/’ 

6.  nota  dome$ticae\  Sallust  (Cat.  c.  15) 
has  given  the  scandalous  history  of  Catilina. 
Cicero  here  S(>eaks  of  Catilina  having  mur* 
dered  his  wife,  wliicb  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  other  writer;  and  may  not  be  true.  It 
was  his  fashion  to  say  such  things.  The 
* alio  scelere  ’ to  which  be  alludes  is  the 
imputation  of  having  put  to  death  his  own 
son  (Introduction).  Instead  of  * Quod  pri- 
vatarum - infamiae,’  Halm  has  * Quod  pri- 
vatarum — in  fama,'  an  emendation  of  Anton. 
Augustinus. 

fac^m  praffulinti  /]  We  should  now  say 
' led  the  way.*  The  Romans  said  * lighted 
the  way/  ns  was  done  at  Rome  when  it  was 
dark  by  slaves,  who  carried  links.  Horai*e*s 
wild  fellow  (Sat.  i.  4.  v.  61)  had  links  car- 
ried before  him  even  before  it  was  dork  : 

**  Ebrius  ct,  magnum  quod  dcdecus,  ambu- 
Ut  ante 

Noctem  cum  fadbus/* 


proximit  Idibua'\  Catilina  was  in  debt, 
and  the  Idus  was  the  day  when  interest  was 
paid  on  loans,  and  principal  sums  wore  got 
in  ; as  Horace  has  it  (Epode,  ii.)  t 

**  Omnero  redegit  Idibus  pecuniam ; 

Qoaerit  Kalendis  ponere.” 

Cicero  (Phil.  ii.  34)  speaks  of  a debt  due  on 
the  Idua  and  payable  on  the  fallowing  Ka- 
lendae.  Cicero  merely  means  that  his  in- 
solvency will  soon  be  noh)rious.  His  debts 
were  his  * domestics — difficultas.*  Else- 

where be  has  the  expression  * difficultas  rei 
nummariae.*  In  the  oration  Pro  C.  Rabi- 
rio,  c.  8 (Vol.  II.),  he  speaks  of  *domestica 
vulnera  * in  the  same  sense. 

summam  rem  publicam~\  See  Vol.  II., 
Pro  Sext.  Rose.  Amcr.,  c.  61. 

Lepido  et  Tulh'\  They  were  the  consuls 
of  B.c.  60.  The  consuls  of  b.c.  66  wore 
L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Tnrqua- 
tus,  whom  Catilina  is  charged  with  designing 
to  murder  (Introd.).  The  Comitium  was  in 
the  Forum  Romanum. 
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t inanum  consulum  et  principum-  civitatis  interficiendorum  caussa 
I paraviase  ? scelori  ac  furori  tuo  non  mentera  aliquam  aut  timorem 
[tuuni]  sed  fortunam  populi  Romani  obstitisse  ? Ac  jam  ilia  omitto 


fortunam]  Muretus  has  a long  rhetori- 
cal note  on  the  meaning  of  Portuna,  but  his 
judgment  and  good  sense  were  not  equal  to 
his  skill  in  turning  a phrase.  Fortune  was 
deified  at  Rome,  like  other  qualities,  and  she 
had  temples.  There  was  a temple  of  Por- 
tuna Equestris  (Lir,  40.  c.  40),  of  Fortune 
Fortis  (Liry,  10.  c.  46;  Tadt.  ii.  c.  41),  of 
Fortune  Muliebris  (Livy,  2.  c.  40).  The 
sntients,  says  Muretus,  meant  by  Fortune 
nothing  else  than  the  ' divioa  voluntas;' 
and  it  is  a sign  of  this,  he  says,  that  Aleman 
called  Fortune  the  sister  of  Justice  and  the 
daughter  of  Providence : 

EvvofiiaQ  rc  rot  IlftOovc 

dJfX^ 

Kai  Ilpo/ioOrioc  Bvyartp. 

Beigk,  Poetae  Lyrid  Greed,  p.  550. 

But  he  adds  that  this  may  be  explained  dif- 
ferently, and  may  mean  that  all  things  suc- 
ceed with  just  and  prudent  men.  So  I 
think.  If  we  had  more  than  the  fragment 
we  might  know  better  what  the  poet  meant. 
Muretus  concludes  that  among  the  ancients 
fortune,  and  perfect  wisdom,  and  reason, 
and  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  God  were  all 
different  names  for  the  same  thing ; among 
the  wise,  he  says ; for  he  knows  that  the 
vulgar  and  fools  had  a very  different  opinion. 
But  even  the  wise  did  not  always  to  under- 
stand Fortuna.  Caesar,  for  instance,  who 
has  a curious  remark  on  Fortuna  (B.  G.  vi. 
30),  by  which  be  means  just  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  fortune,  chance,  without  think- 
ing any  further  about  the  matter  than  as  a 
thing  which  happens  acddentally,  as  it  is 
said.  The  practical  rule  of  life  is  contained 
in  the  words  ' Fortes  Fortuna  adjuvat ;'  and 
accordingly  the  Romans  built  a temple  to 
Fortuna  Fortis  after  a victory  over  the 
Etruscans  (Livy,  10.  c.  46),  near  a temple 
dedicated  to  the  same  goddess  by  Servius 
Tullius.  They  began  early  to  recognize  the 
power  of  Fortuna.  Ancus  Marcius  built  the 
first  temple  of  Fortuna,  as  Plutarch  sa^s. 
Plutarch  has  a treatise  IIipi  rqc  ‘AXeCnt'- 
ipov  Tvxnc  n and  another  fTfpi 

*Pu«/ioiwv  He  says,  “Virtue 

and  Fortune,  which  have  often  had  many 
great  disputes  with  one  anotlier,  have  the 
greaU>st  of  all  their  diiiputes  about  the 
Roman  supremacy,  the  question  being  whose 
work  it  is  and  which  of  them  lias  engendered 
so  mighty  a power."  Ho  adds  (c.  2) : “ For 
my  part,  though  Fortuna  and  Virtue  have 


always  been  hostile  and  quarrelling  with  one 
another,  I think  that  I judge  right  in  con- 
cluding, that  to  effect  such  a consolidation 
of  dominion  and  power,  it  is  probable  that 
they  came  together  by  making  truce,  and 
that  then  having  come  together,  they  |»er- 
fected  and  laboured  together  to  produce  the 
noblest  of  all  man’s  works."  And  this 
seems  to  be  a very  reasonable  conclusion  of 
the  old  philosopher,  and  the  only  way  of 
settling  the  question.  Fur  it  means  that 
circumstances  were  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  the  qualities  which  enable  men  to 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  The 
question  is  expressed  in  rather  singular 
terms,  but  it  is  not  an  idle  question.  The 
great  ma.ster  of  Polity,  Machiavelli,  has  han- 
dled it  fDiscorsi,  ii.  c.  1).  Plutarch,  be 
says,  and  Livy  thought  that  the  Romans 
owed  more  to  Fortune  than  to  Virtue ; but 
he  is  of  a different  opinion,  which  he  thus 
expresses  in  his  masculine  style : “ Perchd 
se  non  si  e trovato  mai  repubblica,  che  abbia 
fatti  i progress!  che  Roma,  e nato  che  non 
si  e trovata  mai  repubblica  che  sia  stats  or- 
dinata  a potere  oequistare  come  Roma. 
Perche  la  virtii  degli  eserciti  gti  feoero 
acquistare  1’  imperio,  e I’ordine  del  procedere, 
e il  modo  suo  proprio,  e trovato  dal  suo 
primo  L^islatore,  gli  feoe  mantenere  1'  ac- 
uistato,  come  di  sotto  largamente  in  ptu 
iscorsi  si  narrera."  He  has  a chapter  in 
II  Principe  (c.  25)  on  the  power  of  Fortune 
in  human  things  and  on  the  way  of  opposing 
it : and  a chapter  in  the  Discorsi  (ii.  c.  29), 
which  is  very  curious : “ Fortune  blinds 
men's  minds  when  she  does  not  choose  that 
they  shall  oppose  her  designs."  Sallust 
says  (Cat.  c.  8)  : “ Sed  profecto  Fortuna  in 
Omni  re  dominatur : ea  res  cunrtas  cx  lubi. 
dine  quam  ex  vcto  celebrat  obscuratque." 
He  is  speaking  of  Fortune's  power  in  making 
men's  arts  illustrious  or  obscure.  The  Athe- 
nians did  great  things,  but,  as  Sallust  sup- 
poses, not  equal  to  the  reputation  that  they 
got  The  Athenians  had  men  of  talent,  who 
made  the  exploits  of  their  countrymen  pass 
for  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Horace  has 
an  ode  to  Fortuna  (i.  37,  and  the  notes  in 
Maideane’s  e<i.). 

So  we  speak  of  chance,  of  good  fortune, 
of  bad  fortune,  of  Providence.  A word  in- 
definite in  meaning,  used  by  various  people 
in  various  ways,  is  the  outward  expression 
of  the  undefined  idea  of  some  power  which 
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— neque  enim  sunt  aut  obscura  aut  non  multa  cominissa — qiiotics 
tu  me  dcsignatum,  quoties  consulem  intcrficere  eonatus  es?  Quot 
ego  tuas  petitiones,  ita  conjectas  ut  vitari  non  posse  viilcrentur, 
parva  quadam  declinatione  et,  ut  aiunt,  coiqiore  effugi.  [Nihil 
agis,]  nihil  assequeris,  [nihil  inoliris  quod  mihi  latere  valeat  in  tem- 
pore] ; neque  tamcn  conari  ac  velle  desistis.  Quoties  tibi  jam 
extorta  est  ista  siea  de  nianibus,  quoties  vero  excidit  casu  aliquo  et 
elapsa  est,  [tamen  ea  carere  diutius  non  potes :]  quae  quideni  qui- 
bus  abs  te  initiata  sacris  ac  devota  sit  nescio,  quod  cam  necesse 
putas  esse  consuljs  in  corpore  defigere.  VII.  Nunc  vero  quae  tua 
est  ista  vita?  Sic  enim  jam  tecum  loquar,  non  ut  odio  pemiotus 
esse  videar  quo  debeo,  sed  ut  miscricordia  quae  tibi  nulla  debetur. 
Venisti  paiillo  ante  in  senatum.  Quis  te  ex  hac  tanta  frequentia, 
ex  tot  tin's  amicis  ac  necessariis  salutavit  ? Si  hoc  post  hominum 
memoriam  contigit  neinini,  vocis  exspectas  contumeliam,  quum  sis 
gravissimo  judicio  taciturnitatis  oppressus  ? Quid,  quod  adventu 
tuo  ista  subsellia  vacuefacta  sunt ! quod  omnes  consulares,  qui  tibi 
persaepe  ad  caedem  constituti  fuerunt,  simul  atque  assedisti,  partem 
istam  suhsclliorum  nudam  atque  inanem  reliquerunt,  quo  tandem 
aniino  [hoc]  tibi  forendum  putas  ? Servi  mehercle  mei  si  me  isto 
pacto  metuerent,  ut  te  metuunt  omnes  cives  tui,  domum  mcam 
relinquendam  putarem : tu  tibi  urbem  non  arbitraris?  et,  si  me 
meis  civibus  injuria  suspectum  tam  graviter  atque  offensum  vide- 
rem,  carere  nie  aspectu  civium  quam  infestis  oculis  omnium  con- 
spiei  mallem : tu,  quum  conscientia  scelerum  tuorum  agnoscas 

wu  done  with  it.  Lipsius,  in  his  Excursus 
on  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  T4,  has  collected  exam- 
ples ot  this  (Halm).  Klotz  refers  to  Justia 
(ix.  7) : " Gladium,  quo  rex  percussus  est, 
Apollini  sub  nomine  Myrtiles  oonsecravit 
(Olympias).*' 

7.  quae — n«//o]  ' Nulla/ says  Halm,  is 

not  the  same  as  * non,*  which  ^ true.  It 
means  * none  of  which/  * which  in  no  degree 
is  due  to  you.* 

consiiiuti  Jnerunty"]  Halm  quotes  a re- 
mark of  Madvig  on  'fuerunt*  (Opusc.  alt. 
p.  219) : **  Habuisse  Catilinam  seuatores  ad 
caedem  constitutos  (non  constituisse  tantum) 
Cic.  signiheat,  et  in  cadem  oratione  c.  0 
(constitutum  fuit)  non  solum  constitutura 
esse  sacrarium  dicit,  sed  cum  esset  semel 
constitufum,  aliquamdiu  mansissc.'* 

Servi  mehercie]  This  pas.<«ge  as  far  as 
' relimiuendam  putarem*  is  cited  by  Quin- 
tilian (Inst.  Or.  viii.  4,  9)  as  an  instance  of 
" amplihcatio,  t}uac  fit  per  comparatioucra, 
incTcmentum  ex  minoribus  petit.** 


governs  all  things,  whose  energy  we  vaguely 
conceive  and  cannot  clearly  express. 

ui  aiun/,]  This  is  a proverbial  expression 
Introduced,  as  usual,  by  ‘ ut  aiunt.'  Halm 
explains  it — I have  escaped  the  blow  only 
‘ by  my  body's  breadth  / or,  as  in  German, 
* nur  mit  einetn  Haar,*  which  we  call  * a hair- 
breadth escape.'  Bake  (Cicero,  De  Legg. 
p.  291)  proposes  to  read  'declinatione,  ut 
aiunt,  corporis  effugi.'  Ho  asks,  what  does 
' a>rpore  effugi  * mean  ? Lambinus  raised 
a difficulty  and  pro|Ktsed  various  corrections. 
— * j>08S€  non  viderentur:'  Halm. 

nihii  molirie — tempurei']  There  are  great 
variations  here  ; and  the  text  is  uncertain. 
— ‘ taineii  ea— non  |M)tes Halm  considers 
these  words  arc  an  interpolation  from  c.  9. 
He  says  that  * diulius  carere  * can  only  be 
said  of  a thing  which  we  have  not  at  the 
moment,  as  was  the  case  with  the  eagle 
sent  forward  to  the  camp  of  Manlius. 

deroia  at/]  The  weapon  was  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  some  deity  after  the  act  of  murder 
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odium  omnium  justum  et  jam  diu  tibi  debitum,  dubitas,  quorum 
mentes  sensusque  vulneraa,  eorum  aspectum  praesentiamque  vitare  ? 
Si  te  parentes  timeront  atque  odissent  tui,  neque  eos  ulla  ratione 
placarc  posses,  ut  opinor,  ab  eorum  oculis  aliquo  concederes : nunc 
te  patria,  quae  communis  est  parens  omnium  nostrum,  odit  ac 
metuit,  et  jamdiu  te  nihil  judicat  nisi  de  parricidio  suo  cogitare ; 
hujus  tu  neque  auctoritatem  verebere,  neque  judicium  sequerc, 
neque  vim  pertimesces?  Quae  tecum,  Gatilina,  sic  agit,  et  quo- 
daromodo  tacita  loquitur:  Nullum  jam  aliquot  annis  facinus  exstitit 
nisi  per  te,  nullum  flagitium  sine  te : tibi  uni  multorum  civiura 
neces,  tibi  vexatio  direptioque  sociorum  impunita  fuit  ac  libera : tu 
non  solum  ad  ncgligendas  leges  ac  quaestiones,  verum  etiam  ad 
evertendas  perfringendasque  valuisti.  Superiora  ilia,  quainquam 
ferenda  non  fuerunt,  tamen  ut  potui  tuli : nunc  vero  me  totam  es.se 
in  metu  propter  te  unum,  quidquid  increpucrit  Catilinam  timeri, 
nullum  videri  contra  me  consilium  iniri  posse  quod  a tuo  scelere 
abhorrent,  non  est  ferendum.  Quaraobrem  discede  atque  hunc 
mihi  timorem  eripe ; si  est  verus,  no  opprimar ; sin  falsus,  ut  tan- 
dem aliquando  timere  desiuam.  VIII.  Haec  si  tecum,  ut  dixi, 
patria  loquatur,  nonne  impetrare  debeat,  etiamsi  vim  adhibere 
non  possitl  Quid,  quod  tu  te  ipse  in  custodiam  dedisti!  quid, 
quod  vitandae  suspicionis  caussa  ad  M.  Lepidum  te  habitare  velle 

Qiu7#  itcum — tacita]  The  Patria  (la 
Patrie)  doea  not  speak,  bat  she  speaks  in 
a manner,  though  she  is  silent.  This,  says 
Muretus,  is  a most  beautiful  example  of 
Prosopopoea ; and  he  supposes  that  Cicero 
imitated  the  passage  in  the  Crtto  of  Plato 
(c.  12),  where  the  Law  (ol  vattoi)  expostu* 
lates  with  Socrates  : Tt  ovy,  dr  ciirwaiv  ot 
ydpoi,  'Q  Swrparic,  4 <co<  ravra  wpoXd* 
yriro  Ufitv  rt  cai  aoi,  ififtiyttv  rate 
Kaic  otc  >7  TToXic  Socrates 

admits  that  there  was  a compact  between 
himself  and  the  Law,  and  on  the  admission 
of  a falsehood  the  ailment  proceeds.  He 
admits  the  Law  to  be  the  author  of  his  ex- 
istence ; that  with  the  aid  of  the  Law  his 
father  took  his  mother  and  bi^gat  him.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Law  consequently,  and 
owed  to  it  the  obedience  of  a son.  The 
form  of  the  Dialr^ue  is  lively  and  pleasing ; 
the  matter  is  absurd.  Cicero's  expostula- 
tion of  the  Patria  is  in  a different  tone,  as 
it  is  for  a different  pur^iose. 

neces, — vexatio]  Hewas  charged withbav- 
ing  murdered  people  in  the  time  of  Sulla, 
and  with  having  plundered  the  Prorincialee 
when  he  was  governor  of  Africa  (Introd.). 


quaestiones.*  See  Vol.  I.  Index. 
quidquid  inerepuerit] , “ Whenever  thero 
is  a noise,  that  Catilina  should  be  feared." 
So  in  the  oration  Pro  Murena,  c.  10,  he 
says,  **  simul  atque  increpuit  suspicio  tu- 
multus."  Halm  has  ' propter  unum  te.' 

8.  in  cuetodiam]  Sallust  (Cat.  4?)  has 
the  exuression  'in  liberis  custodiis  babe- 
rentur,^  which  is  explained  by  what  fol- 
lows. The  men  were  put  in  the  bands  of 
the  several  persons  who  were  appointed  to 
keep  them  in  custody.  This  was  done  when 
the  crime  was  not  proved  or  confessed. 
They  were  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  pri- 
vate persons  instead  of  being  put  in  prison. 
Catilina  offered  to  surrender  himself  af^r 
the  commencement  of  a prosecution  De  vi 
Publica  by  L.  PauUus.  (Introd.) 

ad  M.  Lepidum]  One  of  the  consuls  of 
B.C.  fi6.  Halm  says  that  many  gramma- 
rians quote  this  passage  as  an  instance  of 
Cicero  using  ' ad  ’ for  ' apud.'  Servius  (Ad 
Aen.  i.  28)  is  one  of  these  grammarians. 
In  his  commentary  on  the  line 

" Prima  quod  uA  Trojam  pro  caris  gcaserat 
Argis," 
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dixisti  I a quo  non  rcceptus  etiam  ad  me  venire  ausus  es,  atque  ut 
doini  ineae  te  asservarein  rogasti.  Quum  a me  quoque  id  respon- 
sum  tulisses,  me  nullo  modo  posse  iisdem  parietibus  tuto  esse 
tecum,  qui  magno  in  periculo  essem  quod  iisdem  moenibus  con- 
tineremur,  ad  Q.  Mctcllum  praefcorem  venisti.  A quo  repudiatus, 
ad  sodalera  tuum,  virum  optimum,  M.  Metellum  demigrasti ; quern 
tu  videlicet  et  ad  custodiendum  [te]  diligentissimuni,  ct  ad  suspicau- 
dum  sagacissimum,  et  ad  vindicanduni  fortissimum  fore  putasti. 
Sed  quam  longe  videtur  a carcere  atque  a vinculis  abessc  debere, 
qui  se  ipso  jam  dignum  custodia  judicarit  ? Quae  quum  ita  sint, 
Catilina,  dubitas,  si  emuri  aequo  animo  non  potes,  abi're  in  aliquas 
terraA  et  vitam  istam  multis  • suppliciis  justis  debitisque  ereptam 
fugae  solitudinique  mandare  ? 

Refer,  inquis,  ad  senatum : id  enim  postiilas,  et,  si  hie  ordo 
placerc  [sibij  decreverit  te  ire  in  exsilium,  obtemperaturum  te  esse 


he  sajs : “ Ad  et  apud  accuMtivae  sunt 
praepositiones.  Sed  apud  semper  in  loco 
significat,  Ad  ct  in  loco  et  ad  locum,  ut 
Ad  quern  turn  Juno  Bopplex  his  vodbus 
usa  est : et  Cicero,  Decern  hscos  ad  Sena* 
torem  quondam  relictos  (Vol.  I.  Verr.  Act 
i.  c.  8) : item  ; Ad  Marcum  Leccani  te  ha> 
bitare  voile  dixisti/*  The  name  of  Marcus 
Lecca  is  an  error.  “ Of  the  MSS.  of  Cicero 
only  one,  but  that  is  the  best  (Lagomarsini, 
62)  confinns  the  testimony  of  the  gramma* 
nans.  Tlie  rest  have  apud,”  (Halm.) 

qui — eMem]  **  For  1 was  in  great  danger 
because  we  were  within  the  walls  of  the 
game  city.”  Q.  Metellus  Ccler  was  consul 
B.  c.  60.  On  the  iiea*s  reaching  Rome  of 
Manlius  occupying  Fac'^ulae,  Q. .Metellus 
Celer  was  sent  into  Picenum  with  authority 
to  raise  troops  against  the  conspirators 
(Sallust,  Cat.  c.  lltt).  When  Catilina  led 
his  men  into  the  territory  of  Pistoria  with 
the  intention  of  taking  them  by  mountain 
roads  over  the  Apennines  into  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina,  Metellus  moved  to  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines  and  occupied  the  ground  at  the 
point  where  Catiliua  must  come  down. 
Metellus  was  in  Catilina's  rear,  and  as 
there  was  no  hope  of  escape,  he  faced  about 
and  fought  Autonius  (Cat.  67). 

Dion  Cassius  (37»  c.  31)  says,  that  on 
the  arrival  of  the  news  from  Etruria,  the 
consuls  were  empowered  by  the  form  * Da- 
rent  operam  ronsules  * to  defend  the  state ; 
and  tike  prosecution  of  Catilina  De  vi  ([5ia; 
ypa^i])  was  commenced.  Catilina  then 
offered  to  put  himself  * in  libera  custodia ' 
with  Cicero  (ry  Kicrpwvt  ahn^  rijpiiv 
iavrhVf  it)  pi)  ^tityq  woe,  wap- 


Cicero  refused  to  take  him,  and  he 
went  and  lived  with  Metellus,  the  praetor. 
In  most  of  the  MSS.  of  Cicero  and  ii^the 
common  editions,  M.  Marcellus  is  named 
as  the  'honest'  man  into  whose  hands  Cati- 
lina put  himself.  Halm  in  bis  edition  of 
1861  reads  'ad  M.  Marcellum  demigrasti,' 
but  in  the  edition  of  1854  (Orelli's  2nd 
ed.)  ho  reads  'ad  M.  Metellum  demigrasti,' 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  Cod.  Med.  num- 
bered 62  by  Lagomarsini,  and  the  reading 
of  the  MSS.  of  Quintilian  (ix.  2,  4.'»),  who 
dtes  the  words  * optimum  virum ' as  an 
example  of  irony,  but  he  dtes  the  name 
' Metellum  ' without  a * praenomcn.’ 

It  is  conjectured  that  M.  Marcellus  was 
the  father  of  C.  Marcellus,  who  was  ma- 
naging affairs  for  Catilina  in  Capua,  and 
was  driven  out  of  the  ])Iace  by  P.  Se^tius 
on  the  order  of  Cicero  (Pro  P.  t^stio,  c.  4). 
Orosius  (vi.  6)  speaks  of  some  disturbance 
being  mi^c  among  the  Peligni  by  the  Mar- 
celli,  father  and  son,  but  it  was  checked 
after  the  discovery  of  Catilina's  conspiracy : 
lie  adds,  " et  de  utroque  per  Uibulum  in 
Pclignis,  per  Ciceronom  in  Bruttiis  vindica- 
tum  est.”  But  all  this  is  very  uncertain. 
The  man  whom  Cicero  shortly  afterwards 
calls  ' fortissimo  viro,  M.  Marcello,'  cannot 
be  the  'virum  optimum,  M.  Marctdlum  ' 
whom  he  is  sneering  at.  It  seems,  then, 
that  in  the  first  passage  we  must  read  ' M. 
Metellum.' 

The  Marcellus  mentioned  in  the  second 
passage  with  P.  ISestius  was  consul  in  b.c. 
61,  and  a bitter  opponent  of  Caesar.  TTiists 
the  man  on  whose  behalf  Cicero  (b.c.  46) 
addressed  to  Caesar  the  Oratio  Pro  Marcello. 
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dieis.  Non  referam,  id  quod  abhoFret  a mois  moribus,  et  tamen 
faciam  ut  intelligas  quid  hi  de  te  sentiant.  Egredere  ex  urbe, 
Catilina,  libera  reni  publican)  metu ; in  exsilium,  si  hanc  vocem 
exspectas,  prtjficiscere.  Quid  est,  Catilina  ? ecquid  attendis  ? ecquid 
aniiuadvertis  horum  silentium  I Patiuntur,  tacent.  Quid  exspectas 
auctoritatem-  loquentiuni,  quorum  voluntatcin  tacitoruin  perspicis  ? 
At  si  hoc  idem  huic  adolescenti  optirao,  P.  Sestio,  si  fortissimo 
viro,  M.' Marcello,  dixisseni,  jam  mihi  consuli  hoc  ipso  in  tenipio 
jure  optimo  senatus  vim  et  manus  intulissef.  De  te  autem,  Cati- 
lina, quum  quiescunt,  probant ; quum  patiuntur,  decernunt ; quum 
tacent,  clamant ; neque  hi  solum,  quorum  tibi  auctoritas  est  vide- 
licet cara,  vita  vilissima,  sed  etiam  illi  equites  Romani,  honestissimi 
atque  optimi  viri,  ceterique  fortissimi  cives,  qui  circurastant  sena- 
tum,  quorum  tu  et  frequentiam  videre  et  studia  perspicere  et  voces 
paullo  ante  exaudire  potuisti.  Quorum  ego  vix  abs  te  jamdiu 
manus  ac  tela  contineo,  eosdem  facile  adducam,  ut  te  haec  quae 
jampridein  vastare  studes  relinquentem  usque  ad  portas  prose- 
quantur.  * 

IX.  Quamquam  quid  loquor?  Te  ut  ulla  res  frangat,  tu  ut 
umquam  te  corrigas,  tu  ut  ullam  fugam  incditere,  tu  ut  ullum 
exsilium  cogites?  Utinam  tibi  istam  mentem  dii  immortalcs  duint ! 
tametsi  video,  si  mea  voce  perterritus  ire  in  exsilium  animum  in- 
duxeris,  quanta  tempestas  invidiae  nobis,  si  minus  in  praesens 


a meig  moribiu,']  **  The  true  rewon/* 
says  Halai,  **was,  that  the  Senate  as  such 
could  not  indict  the  penalty  of  exile/' 
Cicero  does  not  say  that  the  Senate  could 
do  it.  The  Senate  mi^ht  say  what  they 
tlK>uffht  would  be  best  for  Catilina  to  do ; 
but  Cicero  knew  that  at  this  moment  ho 
could  not  easily  have  got  from  the  Senate 
such  an  expression  of  opinion.  Dion  (37t 
c.  33)  states  that  Catilina  was  driven  from 
the  city  by  a * decrctum  ’ of  the  Senate. 
But  Cicero  in  other  passages  (In  Cat.  ii.  6) 
contradicts  this;  and  Sallust  also  (Cat. 
32). 

P,  Sestio,'}  There  is  MSS.  authority  both 
for  the  forms  Sestius  and  Sextius.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  thc7  are  the  same  name, 
Sextius  being  the  original.  There  are  coins 
with  the  name  Sent,  on  them.  This  P. 
Sestius  was  now  (b.c.  f)3)  the  ' qua<^tor’ 
of  C.  Antonius,  Cicero's  colleague.  He 
was  in  the  battle  in  Etruria,  in  which  Cati- 
lina lost  his  life,  and  he  contributed  to  the 
victory.  In  b.c.  67.  being  tr.  pi.,  he  was 
active  in  procuring  Cicero's  recal  to  Rome. 


There  is  extant  a speech  of  Cicero  Pro  P. 
Sestio. 

exavdire}  The  shouts  penetrated  into 
the  Senate  bouse.  * Exaudire ' means  to 
bear  something  at  a distance,  to  hear  what 
is  not  directly  intended  for  the  hearer,  to 
hear  when  there  is  the  obstacle  of  space  or 
when  something  is  in  the  way.  Caesar 
(B.  G.  V.  3b):  Interim  confecta  frumen- 

tatioTie  milites  nostri  clamorem  exaudiunt/' 
Livy  1 1 . c.  27  : Neque  decretum  exaudiri 

oonsulis  prae  strepitu  ac  clamore  poterat." 
‘Voces'  is  ‘vociferation,'  ‘cries.*  In  the 
Pro  Clucntio,  c.  10  (Vol.  II.)  there  is  ‘vo- 
cesque  morientis,'  where  the  two  best  MSS. 
have  * voces,'  and  the  rest  have  ‘ vocem.' 
Compare  Livy,  24,  c.  24 : “ Qui  fessus 
tandem  uxoris  vocibus and  Caesar,  B.  G. 
vi.  36:  “simul  eorum  permotus  vocibus." 

9.  dnint '}  This  form  is  uved  by  Terence, 
and  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  iv.  3K)  in  a passage 
where  an  address  is  made  to  tlie  gods,  and 
it  comes  as  it  does  here  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  ‘ Dent ' is  too  abrupt  an  ending 
in  such  a formula  as  this. 
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tempus  recenti  memoria  scelerum  tuoruin,  at  in  posteritatem  im- 
pendeat.  Sed  est  tanti,  dummodo  ista  privata  sit  calamitas  et  a 
rei  publicae  periculis  sejungatur.  Sed  tu  ut  vitiis  tuis  commoveare, 
ut  legum  poenas  pertimescas,  ut  temporibiis  rei  publicae  cedas,  non 
est  postulandum.  Neque  enim  is  es,  Catilina,  ut  te  aut  pudor 
umquani  a turpitudine  aut  metus  a periculo  aut  ratio  a furore  revo- 
caverit.  Quamobrem,  ut  saepe  jam  dixi,  proficiscere  ; ac,  si  niihi 
inimico,  ut  pracdicas,  tuo  confiare  vis  invidiam,  recta  perge  in 
exsilium.  Vix  feram  sermones  hominum,  si  id  feceris  : vix  molem 
istius  invidiac,  si  in  exsilium  jussu  consulis  ieris,  sustinebo.  Sin 
autem  servire  meae  laudi  et  gloriae  mavis,  egrederc  cum  importuna 
sceleratorum  manu ; confer  te  ad  Manlium ; concita  perditos 
cives  ; secerne  te  a bonis  ; infer  patriae  bellum ; exsulta  impio 
latrocinio,  ut  a me  non  ejectus  ad  alienos  sed  invitatus  ad  tuos  isse 
vidcaris.  Quamquam  quid  ego  te  invitem  a quo  jam  sciam  esse 
praemissos  qui  tibi  ad  forum  Aurelium  praestolarentur  armati  ? cui 
sciam  pactam  et  constitutam  cum  Manlio  diem ! a quo  etiam 
aquilam  illam  argenteam,  quam  tibi  ac  tuis  omnibus  perniciosam 
confido  et  funestam  futuram,  cui  domi  tuae  sacrarium  scelerum 
tuorum  constitutum  fuit,  sciam  esse  praemissam?  Tu  ut  ilia 
diutius  carere  possis,  quam  vencrari  ad  caedem  proficiscens  solebas ! 
a cujus  altaribus  saepe  istam  impiam  dexteram  ad  neccm  civium 
transtulisti  1 X.  Ibis  tandem  aliquando  quo  te  jampridem  ista  tua 
cupiditas  efifrenata  ac  furiosa  rapiebat.  Neque  enim  tibi  liaec  res 
affert  dolorcm  sed  quandam  incredibilem  voluptatem.  Ad  banc  te 

est  tanti,']  This  is  better  than  the  read* 
ing  * est  mihi  tanti/  “ It  is/*  says  Cicero, 

worth  it  For  the  state  to  get  rid  of  yoa 
is  ample  compensation  for  any  unpopularity 
or  bskd  report  that  may  fall  on  me/*  On 

* invidia,’  see  Vul.  11.  Pro  Cluentio,  c.  2, 
note. 

umguam  a turpitudine]  *Umquam*  is  in 
no  MS.  of  Cicero ; but  it  is  in  the  MSS. 
of  Quintilian  (Inst.  ix.  3,  G2)  who  quotes 
the  passage : **  Neque  enim  ....  rcvoca- 
verit.** 

forum  Aurelium]  A place  in  Etruria  on 
the  Via  Aurelia,  Monte  Alto,  as  Cluver 
says,  near  the  river  Marta,  or  Martha. 

It  is  in  the  Autoninc  Itin.  and  in  the  Peu- 
tinger  Table.  The  regular  form  is  Forum 
Aurclii.  The  * aquila ' was  the  eagle  that 
Marius  had  in  the  Cimbric  war ; or  it  w*as 
said  to  be  (Sallust,  Cat.  59).  Not  only  the 

* a<iuila ' but  the  other  standards  were  of 
silver  (Pliny).  The  eagle  alone  was  the 
symbol  of  Rome's  victorious  power  from 


the  rime  of  C.  Marius.  The  eagles  in  the 
camp  were  kept  in  a little  chapel  near  the 
Praetorium,  and  were  the  object  of  a kind 
of  veneration.  Dion  Cassius  (40,  c.  18, 
and  the  note  in  Rcimarus’  cd.)  says  that 
the  **  thing  called  the  eagle,  which  is  a 
small  coffer  (I'fiuc  pirpo^)  and  a golden 
eagle  is  placed  in  it,  is  planted  among  all 
the  legions  raised  from  the  muster  rolls, 
and  it  is  never  moved  from  the  winter 
quarters  except  when  the  whole  army 
marches  out  any  where ; and  one  man 
carries  it  on  a long  pole,  which  terminates 
in  a sharp  point  by  which  it  can  be  fixed  in 
the  ground.**  It  U remarked  in  the  note  of 
Rcimarus  on  Dion  that  Lipsias  (ad  Tadti 
Annales  ii.  17 ; and  Lib.  iv.  De  Militia 
Romana,  Dial.  6)  has  confounded  tliis  little 
portable  shrine  or  chest  mentioned  by  Dion 
with  the  little  chapel  in  the  camp  in  which 
the  Signa  were  adored,  as  llcrodian  says 
(iv.  4 ; V.  8). 
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amentiam  natura  peperit,  voluntas  exercuit,  fortuna  servavit. 
Numquam  tu  non  modo  otium,  sed  ne  bellum  quidem  nisi  ncfarium 
concupisti.  Nactus  es  ex  perditis  atque  ab  omni  non  modo  fortuna 
verum  etiain  spe  derelictis  conflatain  improborum  manum.  Hie  tu 
qua  lactitia  perfruere,  quibus  gaudiis  exsultabis,  quanta  in  volup- 
tate  bacchabere,  quum  in  tanto  numero  tuorum  neque  audies 
virum  bonum  queinquara  neque  videbis ! Ad  hujus  vitae  studium 
meditati  illi  sunt  qui  feruntur  labores  tui : jacere  humi  non  solum 
ad  obsidendum  stuprum  verum  etiam  ad  facinus  obeunduni : vigilare 
non  solum  insidiantem  somno  maritoruin,  verum  etiam  bonis  otioso- 
rum.  Habes  ubi  ostentes  tuam  illam  praeclaram  patientiam  famis, 
frigoris,  inopiae  rerum  omnium,  quibus  te  brevi  tempore  confectum 
esse  senties.  Tantum  profeci  turn  quum  te  a consulatu  reppuli,  ut 
exsul  potius  tentare  quam  consul  vexare  rem  publicam  posses ; 
atque  ut  id,  quod  est  abs  te  scelerate  susceptum,  latrocinium  potius 
quam  bellum  nominaretur. 

XI.  Xunc,  ut  a me,  patres  conscript!,  quandam  prope  justam 
patriae  querimoniam  detester  ac  deprecer,  percipite,  quaeso,  diligen- 

10.  Naeita  m]  ‘ Nanctus  es/  Halm,  on  the 
authority  of  one  MS.  It  U probable  that 
both  forms  were  in  use,  * nanc  * and  ' nac  * 
being  the  same  root,  and  *nanc*  the 
stronger  form : as  there  is  the  root  *plag/ 

* to  strike/  and  *plang*  and  'plane.' — 

* derelictis  / this  compound  has  a stronger 
meaning  than  ' relictus.*  Caesar  (B.  6.  iii. 

13)  has  'ab  aestu  dcrelictae  (naves)/  ac- 
cording to  some  readings,  but  the  common 
reading  there  is  *relictae.'  Cicero  (In  Cat. 
i.  8;  has  used  the  word  ' domigrasti.*  There 
is  a note  in  V'ol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  2,  c.  36,  on 
‘ migrare ' and  * emigrare.” 

iiii  qui  Jeruniur — tui ;]  ‘ Tliat  discipline 
of  yours  which  is  talked  about.*  Sallust 
(Cat.  c.  5)  ppeaks  of  Catiliria's  endurance. 

Catilina  in  his  youth  committed  many  ' ne- 
fonda  stupra’  (Cat.  Id),  as  Sallust  says. 

' Stuprum  ’ is  the  commerce  of  a man  with 
an  unmarried  woman,  ' virginem  viduamve ' 

(Papinisnus,  Dig.  48,  5,  6)  ; but  it  bad  also 
a more  general  signitication.  Cicero  repre- 
sents the  man  as  lying  on  the  ground  to 
watch  an  opportunity  of  committing  some 
foul  act.  * Meditari ' means  hero  to  * practise.' 

o/io«on/m.]  The  reading  ‘occisonim*  can 
hardly  l)«  c.xplaincd.  Who  are  tlie  ' occisi  ?' 

Gruter,  who  knew  that  there  was  a reading 

* otiosorum,'  says  " quod  exnminabunt  otio- 
siores  me."  The  ' otiosi ' are  those  who  are 
off  their  guard ; those  who  love  quiet,  and 
live  in  quiet. — 'reppuli/  there  is  good 


authority  for  this  form,  and  for  ‘ rcpuli ' 
also,  but  the  q<iantity  of  the  first  syllable 
and  the  form  of  the  perfect  show  that  ' rep- 
puli  ' is  the  genuine  word.  Cicero  is  al- 
luding to  the  bold  face  which  he  presented 
to  Catilina  at  the  consular  Comitia  of  this 
year  (b.c.  63)  when  Silanus  and  Murena 
were  electe<l.  Some  commentators  suppose 
that  Cicero  alludes  to  hU  own  election  in 
B.C.  64;  but  1 think  not. 

fit — nueeptum,']  There  is  also  the  read- 
ing ‘ esset— susceptum.'  Which  must  we 
have  ? Halm  asks,  " How  the  common 
reading  'esset — susceptum'  differs  from 
that  in  the  text,  which  is  taken  from  some 
of  the  best  MSS.  ?"  The  reader  may  answer 
the  question.  It  is  not  difficult. 

U.  NunCt  uf]  Halm  remarks  that  this 
justification  of  himself  before  the  Patria 
boars  the  marks  of  cool  reflection  and  care- 
ful calculation,  and  we  cannot  therefore 
suppose  that  Cicero  uttered  it  in  a speech, 
which  in  other  respects  ha.s  completely  the 
character  of  an  extemporary  discourse.  This 
dialogue  with  the  Patria  certainly  has  not 
the  character  of  an  cxtcni{>ore  sj>ccch.  It 
is  a rhetorical  ornament  probably  added  by 
the  consul  when  he  prepared  this  speech 
for  publication. 

deieiier]  This  word  is  ' testari ' with 
some  additional  energy  put  in  it  by  the 
prefixing  of  the  preposition  *dc.'  In  Plau- 
tus it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  * testari  deoa.' 
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ter  quae  dicam,  et  ea  penitus  anirais  vestris  mentibusque  mandate. 
Etenira,  si  niecum  patria,  quae  mihi  vita  mea  multo  est  carior, 
si  cuncta  Italia,  si  omnis  res  publica  loquatur:  M.  Tulli,  quid 
agis  ? Tune  euni,  quern  esse  liostem  comperisti,  quern  ducem  belli 
futurum  vides,  qucin  exspectari  iinperatorcm  in  castris  hostium 
sentis,  auctorem  sceleris,  principem  conjurationis,  evocatorein  scr- 
vorum  et  civium  pcrditorum,  exire  patiere,  ut  abs  te  non  einissus  ex 
urbe  sed  immissus  in  urbem  esse  videatur  I Nonne  hunc  in  vin- 
cula duci,  non  ad  mortem  rapi,  non  summo  supplicio  mactari 
imperabis ! Quid  tandem  te  impedit!  Mosne  majoruml  At 
persaepe  etiam  privati  in  hac  re  publica  pemiciosos  cives  morte 
mulctaverunt.  An  leges,  quae  de  civium  Romanorum  supplicio 
rogatae  sunt?  At  numquam  in  hac  urbe  qui  a re  publica  defe- 
cerunt,  civium  jura  tenucrunt.  An  invidiam  posteritatis  times  ? 
Praeclarain  vero  populo  Romano  refers  gratiani,  qui  te,  hoininem 
per  te  cognitum,  nulla  cominendatione  inajorum,  tarn  mature  ad 
summum  iinperium  per  omnes  honorum  gradus  extulit,  si  j)ropter 
invidiam  aut  alicujus  periculi  metum  salutcin  civium  tuorum  nc- 
gligis.  Sed  si  quis  est  invidiae  metus,  num  est  vehementius  severi- 
tatis  ac  fortitudinis  invidia  quam  inertiae  ac  nequitiae  pertime.scenda? 
An  quuui  bello  vastabitur  Italia,  vexabuntur  urbes,  tecta  ardebunt, 
turn  te  non  existiinas  invidiae  incendio  conflagraturum?  XII.  His 
ego  sanctissimis  rei  publicac  vocibus,  et  eorum  lioniinum  qui  hoc 
idem  sentiunt  mentibus  pauca  respondebo.  Ego,  si  hoc  optimum 
factu  judicarem,  patres  conscripti,  Catilinam  morte  mulctari,  unius 
usuram  horae  gladiatori  isti  ad  vivendum  non  dcdis.sein.  Etonim, 
si  summi  viri  et  clarissimi  cives  Saturnini  et  Gracchorum  ct  Flacci 


Its  derived  meaning:s  are  to  curse,  to  prey 
that  some  evil  or  some  blame  may  be  averted, 
as  in  this  passage. — * sic  loquatur  :*  Quint, 
ix.  2.  32. 

evoeaiorem  aerrorwm]  When  Marius 
landed  in  Etruria  lie  * proclaimed  freedom 
to  the  slaves*  (Plutarch,  Marius,  c.  41). 
His  opponent  Octavius  refused  to  do  it 
(Marius,  c.  42).  After  Catilina  bad  left 
Rome,  Lentuluf  advised  him  to  make  use 
of  the  slaves,  but  he  would  not  (Sallust,  Cat. 
c.  44.  56),  though  they  docked  to  him  in 
great  numbers. 

ivppiicio  mactari']  This  is  the  sense  of 
*mactarc*  in  which  we  render  it  to  'kill* 
or  ‘ punish  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
word  had  this  derived  meaning.  It  has  also 
the  general  sense  of  killing  victims  in  sacri> 
bee  (Aen.  iv.  57)«  Yet  the  word  originally 
means  to  ' increase,*  ' to  add  to  a thing,*  as 


in  the  example  in  Cicero’s  Republic,  * Fe- 
runt  lau«libus,  roactant  honoribus,’  quoted 
by  Nonius. 

An  Ugeti]  The  Valeriae,  Porcia,  and 
Sempronia,  to  which  Ci(X*m  often  alludes. 
Vol.  I.  Verr.  u.  5.  c.  63.  — ‘ invidiam  posteri- 
tatis.* Sec  Vol.  11.,  Pro  C.  Rabirio,  c.  Itt. 

nuiia  commendaiioue]  Compare  the  brst 
chapter  of  the  second  oration  In  RuUum, 
Vol.  II. 

12.  usuram]  This  word  moans  the  same 
as  'usus.*  It  is  the  having  the  use  of  a 
thing ; as  in  tlie  example  in  Cicero,  Tusc. 
i.  39 : *'  Natura  dedit  usuram  vitae,  tam- 
quam  pecuniae,  nulla  praestituta  die.** 
•S'a/urnint]  L.  Apulcius  Satuminus.  See 
the  oratio  Pro  C.  Rabirio,  Vol.  II.  Flaccus 
is  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  lost  his  life  with 
C.  Gracchus.  8ee  In  Cat.  i.  c.  2,  and  In 
Cat.  iv.  c.  6. 
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et  superiorum  complurium  sanguine  non  modo  se  non  contamina- 
runt,  sed  ctiam  honestarunt,  certe  niihi  verendum  non  erat,  ne  quid 
hoc  parricida  civium  interfecto  invidiae  [mihi]  in  postcritatem  re- 
dundaret.  Quod  si  ea  mihi  maxime  impenderet,  tamen  hoc  animo 
semper  fui,  ut  invidiam  virtute  partam  gloriam  non  invidiam  puta- 
rem.  Quamquam  nonnulli  sunt  in  hoc  ordine,  qui  aiit  ea  quae 
imminent  non  videant,  aut  ea  quae  vident  dissimulent ; qui  spem 
Gatilinae  mollibus  sententiis  aluenint,  conjurationemque  nascentcm 
non  credendo  corroboraverunt ; quorum  auctoritatem  secuti  multi 
non  solum  improbi,  verum  etiam  imperiti,  si  in  hunc  animadver- 
tisscm,  crudeliter  et  regie  factum  esse  dicerent.  Nunc  intelligo,  si 
iste  quo  intendit  in  Manliana  castra  pcrvenerit,  neminem  tani  stultum 
fore  qui  non  videat  conjurationem  esse  factam,  neminem  tarn  im- 
probiim  qui  non  fateatur.  Hoc  autem  uno  interfecto,  intelligo 
hanc  rei  publicae  pestem  paullispcr  reprimi,  non  in  perpetuum  com- 
primi  posse.  Quod  si  se  ejecerit  secumque  suos  eduxerit  et  eodem 
ceteros  undique  collectos  naufragos  aggregaverit,  exstinguetur  atque 
delebitur  non  modo  haec  tarn  adulta  rei  publicae  pestis,  verum 
etiam  stirps  ac  semen  malorum  omnium.  Xlll.  Etenim  jamdiu, 
patres  conscripti,  in  his  periculis  conjurationis  insidiisque  versa- 
mur ; sed  nescio  quo  pacto  omnium  scelcrum  ac  veteris  furoris  et 
audaciae  maturitas  in  nostri  consulatus  tcmpus  erupit.  Quod  si 
ex  tanto  latrocinio  iste  unus  tolletur,  videbimur  fortasse  ad  breve 
quoddam  tcmpus  cura  et  metu  esse  relevati,  periculum  autem  resi- 


Quamquam  mmnt4//i]  In  this  sentence 
there  are  *qui — non  videant»  aut— dishimu- 
lent ; ' and  * qui  spem  aluenint — oorrobor^ 
Torunt.'  Halm  observes  that  * qui  aluerunt  * 
does  not  stand  on  the  same  line  (steht  nicht 
coordinirt)  with  *qui  videant/  which  occu- 
pies the  place  of  a predicate.  He  means 
that  there  are  some  persons  of  the  class  or 
land  of  persons  who  do  not  see  what  is  be- 
fore them.  The  affirmative  proposition  is 

* nonnulli  sunt  qui  non  Tideant/  where 

* nonnulli ' is  the  subject,  ' sunt  * the  copula, 
as  it  is  called,  and  * qui  non  videant  ’ the 
predicate.  But  it  is  as  easy  to  turn  this  the 
other  way,  and  say  that  * qui — non  videant  ’ 
expresses  the  subject ; ‘ those  who  see  not  * 
are  some  * nonnulli for  the  (lersons  spoken 
of  are  not  * some,’  but  the  persons  spoken 
of  are  ' those  who  see  not  / and  they  are 
not  five  or  six,  or  many,  but  * some.'  It  is 
in  fact  a mistake  to  call  this  subjunctive 
clause  the  predicate.  When  we  speak  of 
persons  who  have  or  not  certain  opinions. 


we  make  them  the  subject  of  our  judj^ent, 
aud  we  attach  to  such  persons  the  idea  of 
wise  or  foolish,  or  few  or  many,  which  is 
our  judgment  of  them,  and  what  is  com- 
monly called  a predicate.  It  is  only  a 
Roman  form  of  expression,  which  requires 
the  subjunctive  in  such  cases.  The  indi- 
cative is  used  in  the  other  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, ‘ qui — aluerunt,*  simply,  I think, 
because  it  is  farther  removed  from  ' Quam- 
qoam  nonnulli  sunt,*  and  the  speaker  re- 
turns to  the  direct  and  usual  form. 

13.  jamdiu,‘\  Since  the  consulship  of 
Lepidus  and  Tullus.  Com|>are  Pro  Mu- 
rena,  c.  38:  Omnia  quae  per  hoc  trien- 

nium  agitata  sunt,  jam  ab  eo  tempore  quo  a 
L.  Catilina  et  Cn.  Pisonc  initum  consilium 
Bcnatus  interticiendi  satis  esse,  in  hos  dies, 
in  bos  menses,  in  hoc  tempus  crumpunt/* 
retidebiQ  Hero  we  have  a form  of  * re- 
side,* a word  of  the  second  conjug  (ion. 
Caew  (B.  G.  vii.  77)  has  the  same  form 
and  the  same  meaning : cum  iis  m.hi  res 
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debit  et  erit  inclusum  penitus  in  venis  atque  in  visceribus  rei  pub- 
licae.  Utsaepe  homines  aegri  morbo  gravi,  quum  aeatu  febrique 
jactantur,  si  aquani  gelidam  biberint,  primo  relevari  videntur, 
deindc  multo  gravius  vehcinentiusquc  afflictantur,  sic  hie  morbus, 
qui  est  in  re  publics,  relevatus  istius  poena  vehementius  rcli- 
quis  vivis  ingravescet.  Quare  secedant  improbi,  secernant  se  a 
bonis,  unum  in  locum  congregentur ; muro  denique,  id  quod 
saepe  jam  dixi,  discernantur  a nobis ; dcsinant  insidiari  domi 
suae  consul!,  circumstarc  tribunal  praetoris  urbani,  obsidere 
cum  gladiis  curiam,  malleolos  et  faces  ad  iiiflammandam  urbem 
compararc : sit  denique  inscriptum  in  fronte  unius  cujusque  quid 
de  re  publics  sentiat.  Polliceor  hoc  vobis,  patres  conscripti,  tan- 
tam  in  nobis  consulibus  fore  diligentiam,  tantam  in  vobis  auctorita- 
tem,  tantam  in  cquitibus  Romanis  virtutem,  tantam  in  omnibus 
bonis  consensionem,  ut  Catilinac  profectionc  ontnia  patefacta, 
illustrata,  oppressa,  vindicata  esse  videatis. 

Hisce  ominibus,  Catilina,  cum  summa  rei  publicae  salute  [et]  cum 
tua  peste  ac  pernicie,  cumque  eorum  cxitio.  qui  se  tecum  onini 
scelere  parricidioque  junxerunt,  proficiscere  ad  iinpium  bellum  ac 


Bit  qui  eruptionem  probant,  quorum  in  con- 
silio,  omnium  vestrum  consensu,  pristinae 
residero  virtutis  memoria  videtur/*  The 
metaphor  is  derived  from  a thing  sinking 
down  and  settling  at  the  bottom.  Here  tlie 
being  at  the  bottom  is  only  expressed,  and 
the  settling  down  (rcsid)  is  implied.  In 
this  sentence  there  are  two  examples  of  the 
prefix  *re/  the  common  notion  of  which  is 
the  expression  of  an  act  or  event  which  cor- 
responds to  another,  sometimes  as  an  effect, 
sometimes  as  the  same  act  or  event,  but 
Tiewcd  from  the  opposite  point.  In  such 
cases  as  * ire,*  ‘ redire,*  ‘ dare,’  * reddere,’ 
the  op|>osition  is  manifest.  In  other  cases 
file  * re ' is  not  opposed  to  another  word, 
which  is  expressed,  but  the  * re  ’ has  a refer- 
ence to  some  antecedent  of  which  it  expresses 
a result,  or  a con.sequence.  He  who  is  * aeatu 
febrique  relevatus,’  has  his  care  lightened 
and  his  h'ar  removed  by  something  which 
precedes  the  alleviation.  A man  in  chains 
IS  * \inctu8 anchors  fastened  to  ships  by 
cables  arc  ‘revinefae;’  ancorae  pro  funi- 
bus  feireis  catenis  revinctac  ” (Caesar,  B.  G. 
Hi.  13).  C'om|>are  another  fiassage  in  Caesar 
(H.  G.  iv.  17):  ’'quibus  disclusis  et  in  con- 
trariam  partem  revinctis.” 

diberinil  Halm  remarks  that  Madvig 
(Latein.  Sprachl.  § 335)  according  to  a rule 


laid  down  by  him  would  write  * biberunt.’ 
Halm  says  that  this  would  be  necessary  “ if 
aqu/mt  ffeiidam  bibere  was  something  com- 
mon I suppose  he  means,  if  people  who 
arc  hot  and  feverish  always  drunk  water ; 
and  his  remark  is  then  true.  * If  they  have 
drunk  ’ the  water  is  a form  of  the  indica- 
tive. * If  they  drink  water,’  as  we  say,  or 
' if  they  shall  or  should  drink  water,’  as  we 
should  more  properly  say,  requires  the  form 
‘ biberint.’  Halm  refers  to  Seyffert’s  Cic. 
Laelius,  p.  346. 

praeiorit  urbani^]  He  was  L.  Valerius 
Flarcus,  praetor  urbanus ; whom  Cicero 
afterwards  defended  in  an  extant  oration 
(Pro  Flacco,  c.  I,  2). — ‘malleolos:*  this 
word  is  a diminution  of  * malleus,*  a mallet 
or  wooden  hammer.  ‘ Malleolus  ’ also  means 
the  shoot  of  a vine,  and  Columella  descTibes 
it  (iii.  6) : Malleolus  autem  novellus  est 

palmes  innatus  prioris  armi  flagello,  cogno- 
minatusque  ad  similitudinem,  quod  in  ea 
|»arte,  qua  deciditur  ex  vetcre  sarmento, 
prominens  utrinque  mallei  speciem  prao- 
bet.”  Here  it  means  inflammable  missiles, 
intended  to  burn  a town  or  other  place.  Livy 
(42,  c.  64) : ” ratus  incendioopportuna  esse, 
faces  taedaniquo  et  malUs>los  stuppae  illitos 
pice  parari  jubet.” — ‘ominibus the  correc- 
tion of  Naugerius.  The  MSS. have  ‘omnibus.’ 
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ncfariutn.  Tu,  Juppiter,  qui  iisdem  quibus  haec  urbs  auspiciis 
a Roinulo  es  constitutus,  quern  Statorein  hujus  urbis  atque  imperii 
vere  noininamus,  hunc  et  hujus  socios  a tuis  [aris]  ceterisque  tem- 
plis,  a tectis  urbis  ac  moenibus,  a vita  fortunisque  civium  omnium 
arOebis,  et  homines  bonorum  inimicos,  hostes  patriae,  latrones 
Italiac,  scelerum  foedere  inter  se  ac  nefaria  societate  conjunctos, 
acternis  suppliciis  vivos  mortuosque  mactabis. 

'Tu^  Juppiter— rtnapictiM]  It  was  a tradi.  doubt  if  ho  has  done  rights' homines:’ 
tion  that  Koraulus  in  the  8abinc  war  vowed  there  is  also  ' omnes  homines/  and  ‘ omnes/ 
to  build  a temple  to  Jupiter  Stator  (c.  5).  * Homines ' is  the  right  reading,  I think. 

But  the  temple  was  not  built  till  b.c.  294  * Homines  ’ and  * omnes’  are  often  con- 
as  Livy  says  (x.  37).  founded,  and  'omnibus’  and  'ominibus’ 

tuU  arts]  The  word  ' aris  ’ is  omitted  in  (c.  13). 
some  MSS. ; and  Halm  omits  it.  But  I 


VOL.  III. 
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M,  TULLII  CICERONIS 

IN 

L.  CATILINAM 

ORATIO  SECUNDA, 

AD  QUIRITES. 


I.  Tandem  aliquando,  Quirites,  L.  Catilinam,  furentem  audacia, 
scelus  anhelantem,  pcstcm  patriae  nefarie  niolientem,  vobis  atque 
huic  urbi  ferro  flammaque  minitantem,  ex  urbe  vel  ejecinius  vel 
eniisiinus  vel  ipsum  egredientem  verbis  pro^uti  sumus.  Abiit, 
excessit,  evasit,  erupit.  Nulla  jam  pernicies  a monstro  illo  atque 
prodigio  moenibus  ipsis  intra  moenia  coinparabitur.  Atque  hunc 
quidem  unuin  hujus  belli  domestici  diicem  sine  controversia  vicinius. 
Non  enim  jam  inter  latera  nostra  sica  ilia  versabitur;  non  in 
campo,  non  in  foro,  non  in  curia,  non  denique  intra  doniesticos 
parietes  pertimescemus.  Loco  ille  motus  est  quum  est  ex  urbe 
depulsus.  Palam  jam  cum  hoste  nullo  impediente  bellum  justum 


1.  Tandem  aliquando,']  Cicero,  in  one  of 
bis  letters  to  Atticus  (i.  14),  mentions  a 
speech  of  Crassns  in  the  Senate,  in  which 
CraASQS  spoke  in  this  same  magniloquent 
style  of  the  services  that  Cicero  had  ren- 
dered to  his  country  in  his  consulship ; and 
he  adds : **  Quid  multa  ? Toturo  hunc  lo- 
cum, quern  ego  varie  meis  orationibus,  qua- 
rum  tu  Aristarchus  es,  soleo  pingcre,  de 
ilamma,  de  ferro — nosti  iUas  — 

valde  graviter  pertexuit.'* 
ferro  fiamrHaque'\  This  is  the  reading  of 
three  of  Halm’s  best  MSS.  The  distinction 
between  ' ferrum  flammamque  * and  * ferro 
flammaque  * is,  as  Madvig  says,  that  the 
ablative  denotes  the  instrumei^  or  means. 
Cicero  uses  the  ablative  with  * minitari  * in 
other  passages  (Philipp,  xi.  14;  xiii.  21). 
Klotz  quotes  from  Cicero  (Tuscul.  Disput. 
1.  43)  : “ cui  quum  rex  Lysimachas  crucem 


minitaretur  and  be  says  that ' mix  ’ more 
distinctly  expresses  the  death  on  the  rros.s 
than  if  Cicero  had  used  *cruce.*  But  1 
cannot  see  that. — * vel— vel—vel  :*  the  ora- 
tor gives  bis  hearers  the  choice  of  any  one 
of  the  three  expressions. 

verbit  proeecuti  swmtta.]  * Prosequi  * is 
often  us^  with  an  ablative.  It  is  a word 
that  expresses  the  following  of  a man,  the 
accompanying  him  a certain  distance.  Here 
the  meaning  is  fixed  by  ‘verbis,’  ‘we  ac- 
companied him  witR  our  words* which 
appear  to  refer  to  the  first  oratioit,  as  Halm 
thinks.  Other  explanations  liavc  been  given. 

bellum  yua/um]  ‘ Justum  ' is  omitted  in 
three  good  MSS. ; but  I see  no  reason  for 
rejecting  it ; for  though  Cicero  says  “ we 
shall  now  carry  on  the  war  with  our  enemy 
without  any  hindrance,"  there  seems  some 
propriety  in  saying  * bellum  justum,’  or  ' a 
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geremus.  Sine  dubio  perdidimus  hominem  magnificeque  vicimus, 
q'juin  ilium  ex  occultis  insidiis  in  apertum  latrocinium  conjecimus. 
Quod  vero  non  cruentum  mucronein,  ut  voluit,  extulit,  quod  vivis 
nobis  egressus  est,  quod  ei  ferrum  e manibus  extoreimus,  quod 
incolumes  cives,  quod  stantem  urbem  reliquit,  quanto  tandem 
ilium  maerore  esse  afflictum  et  profligatum  putatisf  Jacet  ille 
nunc  prostratus,  Quirites,  et  se  perculsum  atque  abjectum  esse 
sentit,  et  retorquet  oculos  profecto  saepe  ad  banc  urbem  quam  e 
suis  faucibus  ereptam  esse  luget ; quae  quidem  laetari  mihi  videtur 
quod  tantam  pestem  evomuerit  forasque  projecerit. 

II.  At  si  quis  est  tabs,  quales  esse  omnes  oportebat,  qui  in  hoc 
ipso  in  quo  exsultat  et  triumphat  oratio  mea  me  vehemcnter  ac- 
cuset,  quod  tarn  capitalem  bostem  non  comprehenderim  potius 
quam  emiscrim,  non  est  ista  mea  culpa,  sed  temporum.  Inter- 
fectum  esse  L.  Catilinam  et  gravissimo  supplicio  affectum  jam- 
pridcm  oportebat,  idque  a me  et  mos  majorum  et  hujus  imperii 
severitas  et  res  publics  postulabat.  Sed  quam  niultos  fuisse 
putatis  qui  quae  ego  deferrem  non  crederent,  quam  multos  qui 
etiam  defenderent,  quam  multos  qui  propter  improbitatem  faverent? 
Ac  si  illo  sublato  depelli  a vobis  omne  periculum  judicarem,  jam- 
pridem  ego  L.  Catilinam  non  modo  invidiae  meae,  verum  etiam 
vitae  periculo  sustulissem.  Sed  quum  vidercm,  ne  vobis  quidem 
omnibus  re  etiam  turn  probata,  si  ilium  ut  erat  meritus  morte 
mulctassem,  fore  ut  ejus  socios  invidia  oppressus  persequi  non 
posscm,  reni  hue  deduxi,  ut  turn  palam  pugnare  possetis  quum 
hostem  aperte  videretis ; quern  quidem  ego  hostem,  Quirites,  quam 


regular  war/  Nor  is  it  any  ol^ection  that 
he  has  said  * palam,' and  that  *ju8tnm'  is 
therefore  unnecessary.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  the  sense  certainly ; but  the  same  mean- 
ing may  bo  expressed  with  more  or  less 
force,  with  more  or  fewer  words ; and 
Cicero  is  not  a writer  who  is  sparing  of 
words. — ‘ mihi  laetari/  Halm. 

2.  d^errem]  * Laid  before  the  senate.'  It 
is  tlio  usual  word  Co  express  this  meaning. 

crederent,']  This  is  followed  in  some 
editions  by  "quam  multos  qui  propter  stuU 
titiam  non  putarent?"  which  is  omitted  in 
five  MSS.  (Halm.)  Halm  also  thinks  that 
the  claus<.>  * quam  multos  qui — faverent ' is 
a gloss;  and  for  three  reasons.  First,  there 
is  no  essential  dilference  between  this  clause 
and  the  preceding;  second,  the  absolute  use 
of  * faverent ' causes  a difticulty,  for  we  can- 
not supply  ' Catilinae/  but  can  only  bring  it 
iu  connexion  with  'quae  ego  deferrem;' 


third,  if  ' quam^nlefenderent ' is  followed 
by  a third  clause,  yet  the  emphatic  * etiam  ’ 
in  the  second  makes  a difficulty,  for  we 
should  rather  expect  it  in  the  third  than  in 
the  second  clause.  But  these  words  are  iu 
all  the  MSS.;  which  is  a sufficient  reason 
f()r  keeping  them,  notwithstanding  the  three 
reasons. 

Sed  quum  ridcrem,]  '*  But  seeing,  if  I had 
not  convinced  all  of  you  of  the  truth  of  the 
conspiracy  even  when  1 had  punished  Cati- 
line  with  death  as  he  deserved,  that  under 
the  load  of  unpopularity  1 should  not  have 
been  able  to  follow  up  his  associates,  1 have 
brought  the  matter  to  this  {>oint ; 1 have 
enabled  you  to  tight  openly  when  you  could 
see  the  enemy  before  y«m." — • rem  hue 
deduxi:'  Horace  (Sat.  i.  1.  v.  14)  has  the 
same  form 

" Ne  te  morer,  aodi, 

Quo  rem  deducam/’ 
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veheincnter  foris  esse  timenduni  putem,  licet  hinc  intelligatis,  quod 
[illud]  etiam  iiiolcste  fero  quod  ex  urbe  parum  coniitatus  exierit. 
L'tinam  ille  onincs  secuni  .suas  copias  eduxi.sset.  Tongiliuni  niilii 
eduxit,  queiii  ainarc  in  praetexta  coeperat:  Publicium  et  Minuciiiin, 
quorum  aes  alienum  contractum  in  pnpina  nullum  rei  pnblicae  mo- 
tuin  afferre  poterat : reliqnit  quos  viros,  quanto  aere  alieno,  quam 
valentes,  quam  nobiles ! III.  Itaque  ego  ilium  exercitum  et 
Gallicanis  legionibus  et  hoc  delectu,  quern  in  agro  Piceno  et  Gal- 
lico  Q.  Metellus  habuit,  et  bis  copiis  quae  <a  nobis  quotidio  compa- 
rantur,  inagno  opere  eontcnmo ; collectnm  ex  senibus  desperatis, 
ex  agre.sti  luxtiria,  ex  rusticis  dococtoribus,  ex  iis  qui  vadimonia 
desercre  qnam  ilium  exercitum  maluerunt ; quibus  ego  non  modo 
si  aciem  exercitus  nostri,  verum  etiam  si  cdictum  practoris  osten- 
dero,  concident.  Ilos  quos  video  volitare  in  foro,  quos  stare  ad 
curiam,  quos  etiam  in  scnatum  venire,  qui  nitent  ungucntis,  qui 
fulgent  purpura,  mallem  .secum  milites  eduxi.sset ; qui  si  hie  per- 
manent, mementote  non  tain  exercitum  ilium  e.sse  nobis  quam  bos 
qui  exercitum  deseruerunt  pertimescendos.  Atque  h6c  etiam  sunt 
timendi  inagis  quod  quid  cogitent  me  scire  sentiunt,  nequo  tamen 


parvm  comitatux]  Hi*  fear  i.i  of  course 
ironically  exprest>ed.  lie  did  not  fear  him 
at  all.  C'alilina  left  Rome  wilh  tlm*e  liun- 
drc*d  armed  men.  and  went  to  Manlius  (Plu> 
tarcli,  ('icern,  c.  lf>). — ‘in  praetexta  while 
he  wa.“  still  a youth  * praetexlatus before 
he  hatl  a^tiumed  the  ‘ logavirllis.'  The  won! 
‘cnluimiia"  .ntanils  after  ‘praetexta*  in  all 
the  MSS.  exct*pt  one  Munich  MS. 

(Halm.)  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  an  interpolation, 

3.  GallicaiiiH]  The  reading?  of  the  MSS. 
is  *ex  (iani<'anis.*  Muretus  wrote  ‘et  Gai- 
licaiUH.*  following  n MS.  Lambimis  found 
•pro’  instead  of  *et*  in  one  very  old  MS., 
ami  he  accordinijtly  recommeml*  * prae/ 
which  Halm  ha*  in  the  second  edition  of 
Orelli.  But  ‘et*  may  be  right.  Cicero 
aays,  “ Accordingly  that  army  of  his,  while 
we  have  our  Gallican  legions,  fee,,  I com- 
pletely dc*spi*e,*’  There  were  legions  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  those  which  Q.  Mc- 
tellus  Celcr  was  raising  (Sallust.  Cat.  c.  30). 
The  Ager  Gallinis  is  the  tract  along  the 
coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  once  the  country  of 
the  GalU  Senones,  which  contained  Arimi- 
num  and  Ravenna. — ‘ delectu  :*  there  is  also 
tlie  form  ‘dilectu.’  which  Halm  ha.s. 

We  have  adopted  the  word 
* desperate,*  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  we 
use  it  exactly  in  the  Roman  sense.  It 
means  men  who  have  no  bope^  or  men  of 


whom  there  is  no  hope.  Caesar  (B.  G. 
vii.  3)  has  ‘desperatis  hnminibus;*  and 
Cicero,  “ oppresso  jam  desperatoque  ab 
omnibus  opitnlata  est  ’*  (Pro  Sex.  Rose. 
Am.  c.  10.  V*oL  11.). 

decocloribiui,']  ‘ Decoquere  * means  to 
‘boil  well,*  os  in  Horace  (Sat.  ii.  1.  v. 
73):- 

“ disdneti  ludere  donee 
Uecoquerctur  olus.'* 

It  also  means  to  ‘boil  down,*  ‘ to  reduce  a 
liquid  by  boiling  :*  “ Nonnulli,  quibus  non 
fuit  curae  caeleslein  invcU>raro  a<juam,  ro- 
centem  sumunt,  eamque  usque  in  quartam 
partem  decoquunt"  (Columella,  xii.  12). 
A man  who  bad  wasted  his  property  by 
luxurious  living  was  said  ‘dccoxisse’  (Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  c.  IH).  Persius  (Sat.  6.  v.  67)» 
using  a bold  figure,  says, 

“ Hie  campo  iudulgct,  hunc  alea  dcco- 
quit." 

The  Lex  Roscia  fixed  a certain  pfacc  in  the 
theatres  for  ‘ dwoctores.’ 

radimouia  f/c*cr<?rc]  See  Vol.  I.  Verr. 
ii.  3.  c.  Id ; and  the  oration  Pro  P.  Quititio, 
Vol.  n. 

Julgent  purpura^  He  means  the  sena- 
tors, says  Muretus  ; for  the  senators  only 
wore  a purt>le  tunic  with  a ‘ latus  clavus.* 

i.  /- 
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permoventur.  Video  cui  sit  Apulia  attributa,  quis  habeat  Etru- 
riaiii,  quis  agrum  Picenum,  quis  Gallicum,  quis  sibi  has  urbanas 
insidias  caedis  atquo  incendioruin  depoposcerit.  Omnia  superioris 
noctis  consilia  ad  me  delata  esse  sentiunt : patefeci  in  senatu 
hestenio  die : Catilina  ipso  pertimuit,  profugit.  Hi  quid  exspec- 
tant  2 Ne  illi  vehementer  errant,  si  illam  meain  pristinam  lenitatem 
perpetuam  sperant  futuram. 

IV.  Quod  exspectavi  jam  sum  assecutus,  ut  vos  omnes  factam 
esse  aperte  conjurationem  contra  rem  publicam  vidcretis ; nisi  vero 
si  quis  est  qui  Catilinae  similes  cum  Catilina  sen  tire  non  putet. 
Non  est  jam  leiiitati  locus:  severitatem  res  ipsa  flagitat.  Unum 
etiam  nunc  concedam : exeant,  proficiscantur,  ne  patiantur  dosi- 
derio  sui  Catilinam  miserum  tabescere.  Demonstrabo  iter:  Aurelia 
via  profectus  est : si  accelerare  volent,  ad  vesperam  consequentur. 
O fortunatam  rem  publicam,  si  quidcm  banc  sentinam  [hujus]  urbis 
ejecerit.  Uno  mchercule  Catilina  exhausto,  relevata  mibi  et 
recreata  res  publica  videtur.  Quid  enim  mali  aut  sceleris  fingi  ant 
cogitari  potest  quod  non  ille  conceperit?  Quis  tota  Italia  vene- 
iicus,  quis  gladiator,  quis  latro,  quis  sicarius,  quis  parricida,  quis 
testamentoruin  subjector,  quis  circumscriptor,  quis  ganeo,  quis 

aUributa,']  Assif^ed  aa  the  field  of  Aurelia  ria]  This  road  went  from  Rome 
Operations  by  Catilina."  Sallust  (Cat.  c,  27)  throuj?h  the  west  part  of  Etruria.  It 
says  that  Catilina  assigned  Faesulac  to  touched  the  coast  of  Etruria  at  Alsium, 
Manlius,  and  that  part  of  Etruria;  one  about  twenty  miles  from  Rome,  and  was 
Septiniiiis  Cainers  had  the  Ager  Pirenus;  continued  along  the  coast  of  Etruria  through 
and  C.  Julius  had  Apulia.  Muretus  thinks  Cosa  to  Pi.sae  (Pisa),  on  the  lower  part  of 
that  C.  Julius  cannot  be  meant  here,  be-  the  Arno.  It  wa.s  afterwards  continued 
cause  Cic(‘ro  is  speaking  of  persons  who  are  along  the  coast  from  Pisae  through  Geuua 
Still  in  the  city;  nor  Manlius,  for  he  had  to  Forum  Julii  (Frejus)  in  Gallia, 
long  since  gone  to  Etruria.  But  Cicero  subjector^']  * Testamentum  subjicere  * 
does  not  mean  that  he  saw  all  these  men  means  to  forge  a will,  an  expression  which 
before  him.  Cicero  uses  (Philipp,  xiv.  3) : **  Testamenta, 

euperiorU  nodi*]  Of  course  he  docs  not  credo,  aubjiciunt,  aut  ejiciunt  vicinos,  aut 
mean  the  night  immediately  preceding.  Tliis  • adolescentulos  circumscribunt."  The  notion 
s;ieech  was  delivered  the  day  after  the  first  of  knavishly  putting  the  false  for  the  true  is 
apei‘ch,  as  the  words  * hestemo  die'  show;  in  this  sense  of  * subjicere,'  as  it  is  in  the 
and  in  his  first  .speech  he  exposed  the  do-  Greek  ujrof?pXipaioc.  The 

signs  formed  at  the  meeting  on  a night  be-  word  * circumscribere,'  * to  draw  a line 
fore  the  day  on  which  he  made  that  speech,  around,*  expresses  clearly  the  noti«>n  of 
‘—‘dedata:’  ‘ perlata.' Halm.  cheating  (Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  2.  c.  fil ; Vol.  II. 

Ne  ini']  " The  u.sual  way  of  writing  nae  Pro  Rose.  ('om.  c.  8).  A Lex  Plaetoria, 
seems  to  be  found  in  no  MS.'*  (Halm.)  which  Cicero  mentions  (De  Off.  iii.  15),  had 

4.  nwi  vero  *i  gui*  «/]  Halm  observes  for  its  object  to  prevent  ti»osc  under  twenty- 
that  tlie  use  of  * si  * after  * nisi  * is  rare  in  five  years  of  age  fmm  beinv  cheated  : " At- 
Cicero,  but  established  by  sufficient  exam-  quo  iste  dolu.s  malus  etiam  k*gibus  orat 
pit's.  In  this  rase  he  says  that  ‘nisi*  has  vindiratus,  ut  tutela  xii  tabulis  et  dreum- 
exactly  the  force  of  an  adverb,  ‘cx;*cpt.*  srriptioadolescentium  lege  Plaetoria;*' where 
We  also  find  ‘nisi  si  quis.'  Halm  (Orelli’s  some  editions  incorrectly  have  ‘ Laetoria.* 
edition)  has  ‘ nisi  vero  [si]  quis.'  Madvig  Sallust  (Cat  c.  14)  has  ^ven  the  same 
erases  ' si.’  picture  of  the  vices  of  CatiUoa.  We  can- 
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nepos,  quis  adulter,  quae  niulior  infaniis,  quis  corrupter  juventutis, 
quis  corruptus,  qiii-s  perditus  invenirl  potest  qui  se  cum  Catilina 
non  familiarissime  vixis.se  fateatur ! Quae  caeilcs  per  hoscc  annos 
sine  illo  facta  cst;  quod  nefariuin  stupruin  non  per  ilium  J Jam 
vero  quae  tanta  umquam  in  ullo  homine  juvcntuti.s  illcccbra  fuit 
quanta  in  illo  I qui  alios  ipse  amabat  turpis.sime,  aliorum  amori 
flafjitiosissime  serviebat ; aliis  fructum  libidinum,  aliis  mortem 
parentum  non  modo  inipcllendo  verum  etiam  adjuvando  pollicebatur. 
Nunc  vero  quam  subito,  non  solum  ex  urbe,  verum  etiam  e.x  agris 
ingentem  numerum  perditorum  hominuni  collegerat.  Nemo  non 
modo  Roinae,  sed  ne  ullo  in  angulo  totius  Italiac  opprcs.sus  aere 
alicno  fuit,  quern  non  ad  hoc  incredibile  sceleris  foedus  asciverit. 
V.  Atque  ut  ejus  diversa  studia  in  dis.siraili  ratione  perspicere 
possiti.s,  nemo  est  in  ludo  gladiatorio  paullo  ad  facinus  audacior  qui 
se  non  intimum  Oatilinae  esse  fateatur,  nemo  in  scena  Icvior  et 


not  tell  how  much  we  should  believe  ; but 
Plutarch's  story  (Cicero,  c.  10)  of  bis  livin|^ 
in  incestuous  rommerce  with  his  daughter 
requires  more  evidence  than  common  report. 

Jam  vero — iliecedrd^  We  arc  curious  to 
know  the  real  characlitr  of  a man  who  <ron> 
ctMved  the  design  of  this  revolution  which 
threatened  Rome.  Cit'cro  allows  that  he 
had  ftreat  talents  (In  Cat.  Hi.  7);  &nd  in  a 
passage  quoted  by  Halm  fh>m  the  oration 
Pro  Caelio  (c.  0),  which  was  written  later 
than  this,  he  gives  him  credit  for  some 
gfxxT  qaa)itii*s  and  great  versatility  6f  ta- 
lent. It  is  difficult  to  say  what  Catilina’s 
character  really  was,  for  his  enemies  pro- 
bably exaggerated  his  vices  and  said  as 
little  as  they  could  of  bis  virtues,  if  he  had 
any.  He  had  at  lea^t  some  qualities  which 
a brave  and  a gt>od  man  ought  to  have.  All 
that  Cicero  says  about  Catilina  in  the  ora- 
tion Pro  Caelio  (c.  4,  &c.)  is  worth  reading. 

ne  ullo  in  auyulo'\  Halm  has  * ne  ullo 
quidem  in  angulo/  the  reading  of  one  MS. 
But  * no  ullo  in  angulo  ’ is  the  ruading  of 
his  other  MSS.  One  MS.  has  ' nullo  in 
angulo.'  * Nec  ullo  in  angulo,'  which  is 
printed  in  some  editions,  is  the  reading  of 
Laiobinus,  and  I do  not  know  if  there 
is  any  MSS.  authority  for  it.  Th.  Momm- 
sen would  read  ' sed  uUo  in  angulo.’  The 
negatives  in  Latin  and  in  all  languages 
are  a great  difficulty.  If  logical  accuracy 
were  a safe  guide,  wc  might  determine 
when  they  should  l>e  ust*d  and  when  they 
should  not ; but  custom  has  in  many  cases 
settled  the  matter,  contrary  to  what  it  ought 
to  be.  Mommsen  is  right  so  far  as  tlie 
sense  is  concerned,  for  Cicero  says  this : 


" Not  to  mention  Rome  (non  modo),  but 
in  any  comer  of  all  Italy  there  was  not  a 
person  (nemo — fuit)  loaded  with  debt, 
whom  he  did  not  associate  in  this  incredible 
league  of  crime.”  But  probably  the  Ro- 
man formula  requires  * no  ullo  quidem  in 
angulo/ 

5.  dirersa  #/wffia]  ‘ Diversa ' literally 
means  turned  in  contrary  directions,  anil 
we  may  accordingly  translate  'diversa  slu- 
dia'  by  'opposite  pursuits.'  He  adds  'in 
dissimili  ratione.'  Such  forms  of  expres- 
sion arc  very  difficult  to  translate.  Halm 
translates  it ; * widerstrebende  Neigungen 
in  versi-hiedenartiger  Richtuug  (Bereiche).' 
But  this  is  no  translation  of  'in  dissiinili 
ratione.',  Ci<*ero  means  that  Catilina’s  ener- 
gie.'i  were  turned  in  opimrite  directions,  as 
the  objects  to  which  he  dirt*cted  them  were 
different.  The  translation  of  Latin  often 
fails,  because  wo  attempt  to  keep  a form  of 
expression  which  is  entirely  ditrereut  from 
any  thing  that  we  have. 

eue  fateaturl  These  words  are  wanting 
in  three  MSS.  (Halm.)  If  they  were  omit- 
ted ‘ fuisse  enmmemoret ' would  belong  to 
both  members  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
change  from  ' erne  fateatur  * to  *fuik*e  com- 
memoret  * would  bo  avoided.  But  Cicero 
may  have  chosen  to  pxpn.‘ss  himself  as  it 
stands  in  the  text.  Halm  observes  that 
'sodalis'is  more  than  'intimus/  A pas- 
sage is  quoted  from  Q.  Ci«?ro,  I)t!  Petirione 
cunsulatus,  c.  3,  where  he  iwiys  of  Catilina: 
" qui  postca  cum  bistrionibus  et  cum  gla- 
diatoribus  ita  vixit  ut  alleros  libidinis,  alte- 
ros  facinurum  adjutorcs  haberct/' 

in  scena]  Actors  were  Infames.  “ Qui 
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nequior  qui  se  non  ejusdem  prope  sodalem  fuisse  coromemoret. 
Atque  idem  tamen  stuprorum  et  scelerum  exercitatione  assuefactua, 
frigore  et  fame  et  siti  ac  vigiliis  perferendis  fortis  ab  istis  praedica- 
batur,  quum  induatriae  subaidia  atque  inatrumenta  virtutia  in 
libidine  audaciaque  conaumeret.  Hunc  vero  ai  aeculi  erunt  aui 
comites,  ai  ex  urbe  exierint  deaperatorum  hominum  flagitioai 
gregea,  o nos  beatoa,  o rem  publicam  fortunatam,  o praeclaram 
laudcm  consulatua  mei.  Non  enim  jam  aunt  mediocres  hominum 
libidinca,  non  humanac  ac  tolcrandae  audaciae : nihil  cogitant  nisi 
caedcm,  nisi  incendia,  nisi  rapinaa:  patrimonia  sua  profuderunt : 
fortunaa  suas  obligaverunt : res  eos  jampridem,  fidcs  nuper  deiicere 
coepit : eadem  tamen  ilia  quae  erat  in  abundantia  libido  permanet. 
Quod  si  in  vino  et  alea  comissationes  solum  et  scorta  quaererent, 
eaaent  illi  quidem  desperandi  sed  tamen  essent  ferendi.  Hoc  vero 
quia  f(Tre  possit,  inertea  homines  fortissimis  viris  inaidiari,  stultissi- 
mns  prudentissimia,  ebriosos  sobriis,  dormientes  vigilantibus  1 qui 
niihi  accubantes  in  conviviis,  complexi  raulieres  impudicas,  vino 
languidi,  conferti  cibo,  sertia  redimiti,  unguentis  obliti,  debilitati 
stupris,  eruclant  aermonibus  suia  caedem  bonorum  atque  urbis 
incendia.  Quibus  ego  conhdo  impendere  fatum  aliquod  et  pocnam 
jamdiu  imprubitati,  nequitiae,  sceleri,  libidini  dcbitam,  aut  instare 
jam  plane  aut  certe  appropinquare.  Quoa  si  ineua  consulatua, 
quoniam  .sanare  non  potest,  sustulerit,  non  breve  nescio  quod 


artis  ladirrac  pronanciandiTe  caassa  in  see- 
nain  prodierit.'*  Ijanistae  were  included 
(Tub.  Ueracl.  liu.  123).  Compare  Pro  Rose. 
Com.  c.  6.  Vol.  II. 

idem  /amen]  Muretus  has  one  of  hU 
rhetorical  notes  on  this  passage,  on  the 
' diversu  studia,*  Catilina’s  love  of  arms  and 
love  of  women.  He  says:  '*  Omnino  tamen 
compertum  est  homines  bellicosos  et  armo- 
rum  studio  addictos  in  Venerem  proclives 
esse  and  he  goes  ou  to  give  the  reason 
for  it  in  his  silty  note.  The  * homines  belli* 
cosi/  when  they  have  nothing  to  do,  are 
very  like  other  idle  people. 

obligaverunt :]  The  common  nnding  is 
' abliguriertint/  for  which  the  only  autho* 
rity  that  Hnlm  cites  is  Lambinus  and  a 
codex  of  Muretus,  who  says  upon  the  read- 
ing * obliguricrunt,*  which  I suppose  once 
appounKl  in  the  printed  books : **  Unus  e 
veterihus  libris,  abhgurierunt^  idquo  for- 
tasue  verius  est,  nam  obliguriemli  verhura 
non  memini  alibi  legere.**  The  two  words 
arc  easily  confounded.  ‘ Fortunes, ' which 
is  often  used  to  signify  a man's  property, 
may  mean  here  lands  and  houses.  * ObU 


garo’  IS  applied  to  the  contract  of  pledge 
or  hypothecation,  as  in  In  Rallum  (iii.  2* 
Vol.  II.)  : "Praedia  soluta  meliore  in  caussa 
sunt  quam  obligata."  The  debtor  or  bor- 
rower is  said  * res  obligarc,'  and  the  things 
arc  said  to  bo  * obligatac.'  Si  debitor  res 
suas  duobus  simul  pignori  obligaveiit,  ita 
ut  utrique  in  solidum  obligatae  essent,” 
&c.  (L'lpian,  Dig.  20.  I.  10.) 

fui  mj'Ai  accubante§\  This  is  the  dative, 
which  we  cannot  render,  nor  does  Muretus 
help  us  by  saying  that  it  is  * praeclarum  ex- 
emplum  u7rori;irw<T*a»c  sivo  suhjectionis 
nor  Halm  by  calling  it  * Dativ  dor  mittel- 
baron  Betheiligung,’  whatever  he  means  by 
this.  It  is  a dative  which  presents  to  the 
reader's  mind  the  speaker  and  those  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  proximity,  in  contrast. 
But  Halm  understands  it  right.  It  means 
**  who  while  1 am  consul,  reclining  at  their 
banquets  ....  belch  forth  their  talk  of  the 
massacre  of  honest  people  and  the  confla- 
gration of  the  city.”—*  conferti  cibo there 
is  a reading  * confecti  cibo/  which  Muretus 
prefers. 
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tempus,  sed  multa  saecula  propaparit  rei  publicae.  Nulla  est  enim 
natio  quani  pertimescamus ; nullus  rex  qui  bellum  populo  Romano 
faeore  possit.  Omnia  sunt  externa  uniiis  virtutc  terra  marique 
pacata.  Doincsticura  bellum  manet : intus  insidiae  sunt : intns 
inclusuin  periculuin  est : intus  est  hostis.  Cum  luxuria  nobis,  cum 
amentia,  cum  scelcre  certandum  est.  Hulc  ego  me  bello  ducem 
profiteer,  Quirites  : suscipio  inimicitias  hominum  perditorum.  Quae 
sanari  poterunt,  quacumque  ratione  sanabo  ; quae  resecanda  erunt, 
non  patiar  ad  perniciem  civitatis  manere.  Proinde  aut  exeant  aut 
quiescant,  aut,  si  et  in  urbe  ct  in  eadem  mcnte  permanent,  ea  quae 
merentur  exspectent. 

V I.  At  etiam  sunt  qui  dicant,  Quirites,  a me  in  exsilium  ejectum 
es.se  Gatilinam.  Quod  ego  si  verbo  assequi  possem,  istos  ipsos 
ejicerem  qui  baec  loqmmtur.  Homo  enim  videlicet  timidus  ct 
permodestus  vocem  consulis  fcrre  non  potuit;  simul  atque  ire  in 
exsilium  ju.ssus  est,  paruit.  Quid,  ut  hestemo  die  quum  domi 
meae  paene  intcrfectus  essem,  .senatum  in  aedem  Jovis  Statoris  con- 
vocavi,  rcm  omnem  ad  patrcs  conscriptos  detuli — quo  quum  Catilina 
venisset,  quis  eum  senator  appellavit,  quis  salutavit,  quis  denique 
ita  aspexit  ut  perditum  civem,  ac  non  potius  ut  importunissimum 
hostem  ? quin  etiam  principes  ejus  ordinis  partem  illam  subscl- 
liorum  ad  quam  ille  accesserat  nudam  atque  inanem  reliquerunt — 
hie  ego  vehemens  ille  consul,  qui  verbo  cives  in  exsilium  ejicio, 
quacsivi  a Catilina  in  nocturno  conventu  apud  M.  Laccam  fuisset 
necnc.  Quum  ille,  homo  audacissimus,  conscientia  convictus, 
prime  reticuisset,  patefeci  cetera;  quid  ea  nocte  egisset,  ubi  fuisset, 
quid  in  proximam  constituis.set,  quemadmodum  esset  ei  ratio  totius 


propagarii]  This  is  a metaphor  derived 
from  horticulture.  * Propagarc  Ws  U>  * fasten 
(paga)  forwards/  to  fix  in  the  earth  the 
shoot  of  a tree  that  it  may  take  root.  Colu- 
mella (De  Arb.  c.  7)  d<*8cribes  it.  The  shoot 
is  left  to  adhere  to  the  mother  till  it  has  got 
a root  of  its  own.  Virgil  (Georg,  ii.  2(>) 
expresses  it  thus : — 

**  i$ilvarum(|uc  aliae  presses  propaginis 
arcus 

£z|>ectant  et  viva  sua  plantaria  terra.*' 

The  word  was  then  used  in  the  sense  of 
‘ extending  * generally.  We  have  no  cor- 
res|N)nding  word  ; no  word  which  expresses 
the  meaning  and  retains  the  metaphor.  The 
word  ‘ propagate ' has  not  the  original  Latin 
signifi  cation. 

iinius]  One  man ; his  great  friend  for 
the  present,  Cn.  Pompeius. — ' intus  insi- 


diae compare  Pro  Murena,  c.  37> 

6.  Quod  ego  #*]  “ Now  if  1 could  have 
done  that  by  a word,  1 would  eject  the  very 
men  who  say  so."  — ' {>ermode8tus Halm 
remarks  that  the  signification  of  *modes- 
tus*  often  passes  into  that  of  * compliant/ 
‘obedient,'  as  in  the  expression  'niilitaris 
modestia,'  which  means  ‘ military  subordi- 
nation.' 

Quid,  ut  hfitemo — -/uistei neene.]  I have 
followed  Halm  in  the  reading  and  pointing 
of  this  passage.  With  * hie  ego  * commenot's 
the  clause  which  corresponds  to  ‘ Quid,  ut 
hesterno.* 

in  pt'oximam']  Tliis  is  the  night  which 
followed  the  night  after  the  meeting  at 
I.<aeca’8  house,  the  night  which  preciHlcd 
the  day  on  which  he  made  his  first  spee<*h 
in  the  Senate.  The  * ca  nocto ' here  is  the 
‘ superior©  node ' of  i.  c.  1.  Compare  i.  c.  4. 
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belli  descripta,  edocui.  Quum  hae.sitaret,  quum  tcneretur,  quacsivi 
quid  dubitaret  proficisci  eo  quo  jainprideni  pararet,  quum  anna, 
quum  secures,  quum  fasces,  quum  tubas,  quum  signa' militaria, 
quum  aquilam  illam  argcnteam,  cui  ille  etiam  sacrarium  [scelerum] 
domi  suae  fecerat,  scirem  esse  pracmis.sam.  In  exsilium  ejiciebam 
quern  jam  ingressum  esse  in  bellum  videbam ! Etenini,  credo, 
Manlius  iste  centurio,  qui  in  agro  Faeslil^no  castra  posuit,  bellum 
populo  Romano  suo  nomine  indixit,  et  ilia  castra  nunc  non 
Catilinam  ducem  expectant,  et  ille  ejectus  in  exsilium,  se  Mas- 
siliam,  ut  aiunt,  non  in  haec  castra  conferet. 

VII.  O conditionem  miseram  non  modo  administrandae,  verum 
etiam  conscr\’andae  rei  publicae.  Nunc,  si  L.  Catilina,  consiliis, 
laboribus,  periculis  mcis  circumclusus  ac  debilitatu-s,  subito  per- 
timuerit,  scutentiam  mutaverit,  deseruerit  suos,  consilium  belli 
faciendi  abjecerit,  ex  hoc  cursu  sccleris  et  belli  iter  ad  fugam  atqiie 
in  exsilium  converterit,  non  ille  a me  spuliatus  armis  audaciae,  non 
obstupefactus  ac  perterritus  mea  diligentia,  non  de  spe  couatiique 
depulsus,  sed  indemnatus,  innocens  in  exsilium  ejectus  a consulo 
vi  et  minis  esse  dicetur ; et  erunt  qui  ilium,  si  hoc  fecerit,  non 
improbum,  sed  miserum,  me  non  diligentissimum  consulem,  sod 
crudelissimum  tyrannum  existimari  velint.  Est  mihi  tanti,  Quiri- 
tes,  hujus  invidiae  falsae  atque  iniquae  tempestatem  subire.  dum- 
modo  a vobis  hujus  horribilis  belli  ac  nefarii  periculum  depellatur. 
Dicatur  sane  ejectus  esse  a me,  dummodo  cat  in  exsilium.  Sed, 
mihi  credite,  non  est  iturus.  Numquam  ego  a diis  immortalihus 
optabo,  Quirites,  invidiae  meae  levandac  caussa,  ut  L.  Catilinam 
ducere  exercitum  hostium  atque  in  armis  volitare  audiatis ; sed 
triduo  tamen  audietis,  multoquc  magis  illud  timeo,  ne  mihi  sit  iuvi- 
diosum  aliquando,  quod  ilium  emiscrim  potius  quam  quod  ejccerim. 


— * pararet:*  there  is  a reading  ‘parasset/ 
which  may  be  right.  And  there  is  a reatling 
*pararat/  which  is  wrong.  — ‘secures — ► 
fasces:*  “Cum  fascibus  atque  aliis  imperii 
inrignibus  in  ca'ttra  ad  Manlium  contendit** 
(Sallust,  Cat.  c.  36).  The  word  [scelerum] 
after  ‘ sacrarium  * is  omitted  in  four  MSS. 
(Halm.)  He  says  that  Cicero  could  not 
have  said,  “ he  had  erected  in  his  hou.^  a 
sanctuary  of  crimes  for  the  eagle.**  But 
suppose  that  Cicero  did  say  so.  We  must 
be  content.  Tlie  direct  evidence  is  stronger 
for  bis  Iiaving  said  it  than  fur  not  having 
said  it. 

(jiciebam]  Calm  ask.s,  * WTiy  not  ejeci  ?* 
The  answer  may  be,  )Aliy  the  question  } 


One  MS.  has  ‘viderem  * for  videbam;*  but 
the  indicative  is  wanted  hero  to  express  the 
fact  simply. 

Fafsulanol  See  Cat.  i.  r.  2. — ‘Massi- 
liam  :*  see  Vol.  II.  l*ro  M.  Foiiteio,  c.  5. 
This  Greek  city  was  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  and  one  of  the  nearest  large  cities 
where  a Roman  might  find  a convenient 
residence  when  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
Italy.  L.  Scipio  Asiaticu.s  retired  there, 
and  T.  Annius  Milo. 

/.  Kni  mihi  taniit—subiret'\  “It  is  worth 
my  while  to  sustain  the  storm  of  this  ground- 
les.H  and  unjust  popularity,  if  the  danger  of 
this  horrible  wicked  war  can  be  averted 
from  you.'* 
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Sed  quum  sint  homines  qui  ilium,  quum  profectus  sit,  ejectum  esse 
dicant,  iidera,  si  intcrfectus  esset,  quid  dicerent  ? Quamquain  isti, 
qui  Catilinam  Massiliam  ire  dictitant,  non  tarn  hoc  queruntur  quam 
verentur.  Nemo  est  istorum  tain  misericors  qui  ilium  non  ad 
Manliuni  quam  ad  Massiiienses  ire  malit:  ille  autem,  si  mehercule 
hoc  quod  agit  numquam  antea  cogitasset,  tamen  latrocinantem  se 
interiici  mallet  quam  exsulein  vivere.  Nunc  vero,  quum  ei  nihil 
adhuc  praeter  ipsius  voluntatem  cogitationcmque  accident,  nisi 
quod  vivis  nobis  Roma  profectus  est,  optemus  potius  ut  eat  in 
exsilium  quam  queramur. 

VIII.  Sed  cur  tamdiu  de  uno  hoste  loquimur,  et  de  eo  hoste  qui 
jam  fatetur  se  esse  hostcm,  et  quern,  quia  quod  semper  volui  inurus 
interest,  non  timeo ; de  iis  qui  dissimulant,  qui  Romae  remanent, 
qui  nobiscum  sunt,  nihil  dicitnus!  Quos  quidem  ego,  si  ullo  modo 
fieri  possit,  non  tarn  ulcisci  studeo  quam  sanare  sibi  ipsos,  [etj  pla- 
care  rei  publicae  ; neque  id  quare  fieri  non  possit,  si  me  audire 
volent,  intelligo.  Exponam  enim  vobis,  Quirites,  ex  quibus  gene- 
ribus  hominum  istae  copiae  comparentur ; deinde  singulis  medi- 
cinam  consilii  atque  orationis  meae  si  quam  potero  afferam.  U num 
genus  est  eorum,  qui  inagno  in  acre  alieno  majores  etiani  po&ses- 
siones  habcnt,  quaruin  amore  adducti  dissoivi  nullo  modo  possunt. 
Horum  hominum  species  est  honestissima — sunt  enim  locupletcs — 
voluntas  vero  et  caussa  impudentissima.  Tu  agris,  tu  aedificiis,  tu 


Nemo  »/]  ‘ Qui  ilium  — malit  * depcnda 

on  * nemo “ There  is  not  one  of  them,  so 
compassionate  as  he  is,  who  would  wish 
Cutiiina  not  to  go  to  Manlius,  but  to  go  to 
Masaiiia  instead."  If  they  really  pitied 
him.  they  would  wish  him  to  go  where  he 
would  be  safest,  to  Maasilia,  and  not  to 
Manlius. 

8.  ganare  gibi  ipgog^  &c.]  The  reading 
in  the  common  editions  is  * sanare  et  ipsos.' 
* Placarc  rci  publicae ' means  to  reconcile 
to  the  state,  to  make  them  * plaeidi  ’ to  the 
state.  Halm  supposes  that  the  dative  ‘ rci 
publicae ' has  led  the  orator  to  put  a coire- 
spouding  dative  af>cr  ' eanare.'  This  may 
be  so.  At  least  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
dative  * sibi.'  Halm  compares  the  passage 
in  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  118),  * sibi  ignavi,  nobis 
graves.*  Erne^ti  would  like  to  have  ‘ ipsis,* 
but  that  is  contrar)*  to  the  use  of  tlie  Latin 
language.  * Ipse*  must  agree  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  discourse,  and  not  with  the  re- 
flective pronoun. 

diggotri]  The  following  passage  in  the 
oration  Pro  Sulla  (c.  20)  is  quoted  by  Ma- 


nutiosi  " Illud  genus  hominum  horn- 
bile  et  pertimcsccndura,  qui  tanto  amoro 
suas  possessiones  amplext  tenebant  ut  ab 
iis  membra  citius  divcili  aedistrahi  posse  di- 
ceres.’*  It  is  not  clear  what  word  we  nmst 
supply  with  ' dissoivi.*  Halm  says  ' ab  iis/  by 
which  1 8up|>ose  he  means  * a possession!- 
boa.*  But  I And  no  example  of  this  use  of 
* dissoivi;*  and  it  is  certainly  not  the  true 
explanation.  If  the  word  is  right,  it 
means  * cannot  be  set  free as  he  says 
afterwards,  “neque— alia  ratione  ulla  saivi 
esse  possunt.**  * Acs  alienum  dUsoIutum 
est*  means  that  debts  arc  settled.  A man 
is  said  to  be  * dissolutus  * who  is  free  from 
all  restraint ; and  though  the  word  ' ilisso- 
lutus  ’ had  by  usage  a bad  seiist*.  it  might 
have  a general  or  indifft-rent  seii»\  So 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  sav 
‘ dissoivi  non  possunt,'  * cannot  be  set  free.’ 
The  *in  acre  alieno,*  ‘to  be  in  anutlu?r 
man’s  Aes,’  is  to  be  in  debt.  * In  suo  acre* 
means  to  ‘bo  in  funds,*  as  wc  sometime 
say.  Vol.  I.  Ver.  ii.  4.  c.  6;  and  Horace 
(2  Ep.  ii.  12),  * meo  sum  pauper  in  aere.' 
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argento,  tu  familia,  tu  rebus  omnibus  ornatus  et  copiosus  sis,  et 
dubites  de  possessione  detrahere,  acquirere  ad  fidem  ? Quid  eniin 
exspectas  I ]3clluin  \ Quid  ergo  in  vastatione  oiiinium  tuas  pos- 
scssiones  sacrosanctas  futuras  putas ! An  tabulas  novas?  Errant 
qui  istas  a Catilina  exspcctant.  Mco  beneficio  tabulae  novae  pro- 
ferentur,  verura  auctionariae.  Neque  eniin  Lsti  qui  possessiones 
babent  alia  rationc  ulla  salvi  esse  possunt.  Quod  si  niaturius 
facere  voluissent,  neque,  id  quod  stultissiniuin  est,  certare  cum 
iisuris  I fructibus  praediorum,  et  locuplctioribus  his  et  melioribus 
civibus  utereniur.  Scd  hosce  homines  minime  puto  pertiniescendos, 
quod  aut  deduci  de  sententia  possunt,  aut,  si  pcrmanebunt,  magis 


de  posteteione  detraheret"]  Here  end  in 
the  expression  * possessiones  habent  ’ the 
word  means  * property as  in  Horace’s 
* valeat  possessor  oportet  ’ (Kp.  i.  2.  v.  4fl), 
and  many  other  instanres.  the  Index 

to  Vol.  II.  * Uetrahere ’ and  ‘adquirere’ 
are  thus  used  absolutely  sometimes.  Cicero 
says  (Ad  Att.  xi.  11):  Hie  in  Achaia  non 

cessat  de  nobi.o  detrahere.” 

tabtUae  norae]  These  are  * new  books,* 
new  rt'ckonin^.  Among  the  inducements 
to  revolution  which  Catilina  (Sallust,  Cat. 
c.  21)  uifered  to  his  associates  waa  relief 
from  their  debts  and  the  jmsi^e^aion  of  other 
people's  property.  The  Homans  occasion- 
ally settled  the  atfairs  of  insolvents  by  a Lex, 
of  which  the  Iiex  Valeria  is  an  example 
(V'ol.  II.  Pro  M.  Fonteio,  c,  I).  They  do 
not  app(>ar  to  have  bad  at  this  time  any 
general  way  of  settling  the  aflairs  of  insol- 
vents. If  (.'atilina  and  his  friends  had  lived 
in  Htigland,  they  would  have  passed  through 
the  court  for  insolvent  debUirs.  The  relief 
given  to  debtors  at  Rome  by  * tabulae 
novae  * was  at  the  expense  of  their  creditors, 
whose  claims  were  diminished  by  a third  or 
a fourth,  or  by  some  other  amount,  as  the 
ca«c  might  be.  (’icero  promises  relief  to 
debtors,  but  in  another  way.  He  will  com- 
pel them  to  settle  their  affairs  by  a sale  of 
part  of  their  property  ; and  he  says  that  it 
was  done.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the 
creditors  themselves  did  not  do  it ; or  why 
the  debtors  could  not  make  them  do  it. 
Cicero  speaks  of  a general  compul.s(^)ry  set- 
tlement; one  that  was  to  be  made  whether 
debtor  or  creditor  liked  it  or  not.  The  pas- 
sage in  the  I)e  Otheiis  (ii.  24),  which  bus 
often  been  referred  to,  explains  this:  “Ta- 
bulae vero  novae  quid  liabent  argument!, 
nisi  ut  emas  inea  pecunia  fuudutn,  cum  tu 
habeas,  ego  non  liabeam  peruniam  ? Quam- 
obrem  nc  sit  aes  alienum  quod  rei  publicae 


noceat  providendum  eat;  quod  multia  ra- 
ti mibus  caveri  potest ; non,  si  fuerit,  ut 
locupletes  suum  perdant,  debitores  lucrentur 
alienum.  Nec  enim  ulta  res  vehementins  rem 
publicam  continet  quam  tides,  quae  nulla 
esse  potest,  nisi  erit  necessaria  solutio  rerum 
creditarum.  Numquam  vehementiu.s  actum 
est  quam  me  consule  ne  solveretur:  armis 
et  castris  tentata  res  est  ab  omni  gencre 
hominum  et  online,  quibus  ita  restiti  ut  hoc 
tantum  malum  de  rc  publica  tolleretur. 
Numquam  nec  majus  aes  alienum  fuit  nec 
melius  nec  facilius  dissolutuin  (>st,  fraudandi 
enim  spe  sublata,  solvendi  neccssitas  con- 
secuta  est.” 

Cicero  speaks  of  men’s  lands  being  en- 
cumbered by  debt,  by  the  payment  of 
interest,  and  of  the  produce  of  the  lands 
(fructus)  being  insufficient  to  pay  the  inter- 
est  of  the  money  (usurae).  This  might 
arise  either  from  land  having  been  bought 
with  l>oiTowed  money,  which  generally 
ends  in  the  ruin  of  the  bomtwer,  or  money 
having  been  borrowed  on  the  hypothecation 
of  land.  (Cicero  has  expit'^sctl  in  a few 
words  a ctjndition  which  is  attache<i  to  the 
ownership  of  land,  when  the  owner  has 
mortgaged  it;  a struggle  lietween  the  interest 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  land.  The  best 
way  of  ending  it  is  to  sell  the  hind,  or 
enough  of  it  to  clear  off  the  debt,  and  rest 
in  peace  from  the  urgent  demands  of  the 
money-lender.  lie  who  holds  the  precious 
metal,  or  who  has  the  righ'^  to  demand  it,  is 
the  gretnly  man,  the  avaricious  man.  He 
who  holds  (he  land  may  be  profuse  and 
gcnerou.s.  Ihit  whatever  he  may  be,  the 
owner  of  the  land  wages  an  une<|unl  contest 
with  the  man  to  whom  it  has  bet‘n  mort- 
gaged. The  produce  of  the  land  and  the 
value  of  it  are  uncertain.  The  intenrst  on 
the  borrowed  money  is  Axed  and  must  be 
paid  at  Axed  times. 
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mihi  videntur  vota  facturi  contra  rem  publicam  quam  arma  laturi. 
IX.  Alterum  genus  est  eorum,  qui,  quamquaiu  premuntur  acre 
alieno,  dominationeni  tanien  exspectant,  rerum  potiri  volunt,  botiores 
qnos  quieta  re  publica  dcspcrant,  porturbata  se  consequi  posse 
arbitrantur.  Quibus  hoc  praecipienduin  vidctur,  unum  scilicet  et 
idem  quod  ceteris  omnibus,  ut  dcspercnt  id  quod  conantur  se 
consequi  posse : primum  omnium  me  ipsum  vigilare,  adessc,  pro- 
videre  rei  publicae ; dcinde  luagnos  animos  esse  in  bonis  viris, 
magnain  concordiam,  maximam  multitudinem,  magnas  praoterea 
copias  militum ; deos  denique  immortales  huic  invicto  populo, 
‘clarissimo  imperio,  pulcherrimae  urbi  contra  tantam  vim  sceleris 
pracsentes  auxilium  esse  laturos.  Quod  si  jam  sint  id  quod 
cum  summo  furore  cupiunt  adepti,  num  illi  in  cinere  urbis 
et  sanguine  civium,  quae  mente  conscelerata  ac  nefaria  con- 
cupiverunt,  consules  se  aut  dictatores  aut  etiam  reges  sperant 


9.  quamquam  jtremuntur]  It  is  a useful 
exorcise  to  attempt  to  seize  the  idea  which 
is  not  expressed  in  direct  terms.  Cicero 
says  that  tlicrc  are  men  oppressed  with 
debt  wlio  wi«h  to  get  political  power,  and 
the  high  offit'es  of  the  state,  which  they 
despair  of  getting  while  things  are  tranquil. 
But  hesitles  mentioning  these  two  facts,  he 
attaches  to  them  severally  a 'quatnquam* 
and  B * tamcn  ;*  and  both  of  these  words 
express  some  relation  between  tlie  fairts. 
It  is  this,  says  Halm:  “The  thought  ex- 
pressed in  coniressive  form  (it  is  his  word) 
depends  on  the  poUti<^l  principle,  that  a 
power  wldch  is  not  founded  on  property, 
docs  not  allow  us  to  expect  tliat  it  will  have 
strength  to  laH.”  This  is  certainly  not 
Cicero’s  meaning.  It  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  condition  of  a man  loaded  with 
debt,  and  his  extravagant  expectations  which 
Cicero  places  in  oppositum  ; with  the  addi- 
tional remark  that  these  expectations  can 
only  be  realized  by  a n*voIution. 

deapertnt']  Ilairn  says  that  this  does 
not  depend  on  * pracripiendurn,'  but  on 
‘ unum  scilicet,’  ifec.,  with  which  words  it 
forms  an  interimNliate  <*lause  that  we  may 
omit  if  wc  choose.  'This  is  so  far  true,  that 
‘hoc  praecipienHum  ’ is  explained  by'pri- 
miim  omnium,’  ‘deiiule,’  and  ‘denique;* 
but  how  can  llalm  suppose  that  * ut  despe- 
reiit  ’ does  not  depend  on  ‘ praecii>iendmn  ?’ 
There  is  nothing  else  for  it  to  depend  on. 
Tlie  advioi‘  given,  or  to  be  given,  was  ‘ to 
despair/  Cicero  says  (Laelius,  c.  1(J), 
“Illud  potius  pra<‘cipicnduin  fuit  ut  earn 
diligentiain  adhiberemus,"  &c.  The  ‘ prae- 


ceptum  ' is  further  expounded  by  the  forms 
in  the  infinitive,  ' ]>rimum  omnium — vigi- 
lare,’ &c.  But  this  may  scarcely  seem  to 
explain  why  we  have  * praecipiendum  ut,’ 
and  then  the  following  verbs  in  the  infi- 
nitive. The  verbs  * vigilare,* ‘adesso,*  and 
the  rest  could  not  be  in  the  subjunctive,  for 
they  dcn»'te  a fact  that  the  revolutionists 
ought  to  know.  ‘ PracH*ipicmlum  ’ does  not 
seem  to  mean  in  this  passage  to  ‘advise,’ 
but  it  means  to  ‘learn  first,’  ‘to  know  be- 
fore every  thing  else.’  It  may  then  be  trans- 
lated : “ I think  these  men  should  k^arn  one 
thing,  which  indeed  every  bwly  knows,  to 
despair  of  accomplishing  their  object  while 
1 am  consul ; first  of  all,  because  I myself 
am  vigilant.”  The  first  thing  of  which  he 
says  * praecipiendum  ’ is  a conclusion,  and 
this  must  be  expressed  by  ‘ ut  ’ and  the 
subjunclivc.  The  second  thing  of  which  he 
says  * praecipiendum  ’ is  a fact,  and  this 
must  he  expres-Hod  as  a fact,  and  either  in 
the  indicative  or  the  infinitive  mood,  accord- 
ing to  the  structure  of  the  sentence. 

majcimnm  mnititudiuem]  Halm  writes 
‘ in  maxima  multitudine.’  Two  MSS.  have 
‘ maxima  in  multitudine.’  I think  the  com- 
mon reading  is  quite  as  good  as  his;  ami  I 
do  not  see  the  difficulty  in  “the  defective 
Anaphora^*  (whatever  that  may  mean), 
which  consists  in  ‘roaxiinus’  standing  in 
tlie  middle  of  the  throe  repeated  * magnus,’ 
as  he  says.  But  this  is  ea.sily  answered.  It 
is  not  in  the  middle:  it  comes  after  a twice 
n'pented  ‘ magnus ;’  and  the  third  ‘ magnus  ’ 
is  a different  * magnus,’  introduced  and  pro- 
tected by  * praeterea/ 
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futures  ? Non  vident  id  se  cupere,  quod  si  adepti  sint,  fugitivo 
alicui  aut  gladiatori  concedi  sit  necesse!  Tertiuin  genus  est  aetate 
jam  affectum,  sed  tamcn  exercitatione  robustum,  quo  ex  genero 
est  ipse  Manlius  ciii  nunc  Catilina  succedit.  Sunt  homines  ex  iis 
coloniis  quas  Sulla  constituit,  quas  ego  universas  civium  esse  opti- 
inorum  ct  forti.ssimorum  virorum  sentio ; sed  tamen  ii  sunt  coloni, 
qui  se  in  insperatis  repentinisque  pecuniis  sumptiiosius  insolentius- 
que  jactarunt.  Hi  dum  aedificant  tamquam  beati,  dum  praediis, 
lecticis,  familiis  inagnis,  conviviis  apparatis  delcctantur,  in  tantuiu 
aes  alienum  inciderunt,  ut,  si  salvi  esse  velint,  Sulla  sit  his  ab 
inferis  excitandus ; qui  etiam  nonnullos  agrestes  homines  tenues 
atque  egentes  in  eandem  illani  spem  rapinarum  veterum  iinpu- 
Icrunt.  Quos  ego  utrosque,  Quirites,  in  eodem  genere  praeda- 
torum  direptorumque  pono ; sed  eos  hoc  nioneo : desinant  furere 
ac  proscriptiones  et  dictaturas  cogitare.  Tantus  enini  illorum 
temporum  dolor  in'ustus  est  civitati,  ut  jam  ista  non  modo  homines 
sed  ne  pecudes  quidem  mihi  passurae  e.sse  videantur.  X.  Quartum 
genus  est  sane  varium  et  mixtum  et  turbulentum ; qui  jam  pridem 

tit  necesit  f]  Halm  haa  a good  note  on  farms,  tbeir  luxurious  litters,  many  slaves 
this  remark  of  Cicero,  which  he  paraphrases  (familiae  magnae),  and  splendid  feasting, 
thus:  **  It  is  inevitable  according  to  the  Halm,  following  some  M8M.,  reads  * prac- 
principle  established  by  experience,  that  the  diis  Icctis  ^ instead  of  ‘ praediis,  lecticis,' 
revolution  devours  its  own  children,  and  the  which  reading,  he  says,  offends  for  several 
first  leaders  of  a revolutionary  movement  reasons;  but  ho  does  not  say  what  the 
never  maiutain  themselves  in  possession  of  reasons  are.  There  is  a note  on  * Iccticae ' 
the  power  which  they  expected."  (^'ol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  6.  c.  II).  Murctus  made 

Tertium  ffentu']  This  passage  gives  us  the  alteration  into  ‘ praediis  Icctis,’  and  bis 
some  insight  into  the  state  of  Italy  *at  this  authority  is  * liber  vetus.' 
time.  Sulla  planted  his  soldiers  in  various  *Appararc*  is  a word  that  is  used  in 
parts  of  Italy  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  speaking  of  feasts.  Horace  (Carm.  i.  38) 
and  twenty  thousand,  as  Appian  says  (B.  C.  has  * Peisicos  odi  puer  apparatus.'  Cicero 
i.  104),  and  chiefly  in  Etruria;  for  the  says  also  in  the  Verrines  (Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  4. 
Etrurians  and  the  Samnites  made  the  long-  c.  20),  *ornare  et  apparare  ennvivium.' 
cst  resistance  of  all  those  who  supported  ne  peeudet  quidem'\  This  is  an  absurd 
Marius’  party.  Manlius  (Dion  Cass.  37*  way  of  talking  that  Cicero  sometimes  falls 
c.  30)  had  served  as  a centurion  in  Sulla's  into.  See  Vol.  II.  In  Rullum,  ii.  c.  4.  Halm, 
army,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a who  also  finds  fault  with  it,  supposes  it  to 
good  soldier.  But  be  was  a man  of  great  be  a proverbial  kind  of  expn'ssion.  He 
expense.  He  wasted  all  that  be  had,  and  compares  Cicero  (Ad  Attic  i.  IG):  “Quod 
then  wished  for  more.  A revolution  was  the  omnes  non  roodo  homines  verum  etiam 
only  hope  for  such  a man.  These  colonists  pecudes  factum  ^sse  sciant,  id  Thalnam  et 
of  Bulla,  these  old  soldiers,  who  had  all  at  Plautum  ct  cctoras  hnjusmodi  quisquilias 
once  l>cH*ome  rich,  and  had  wostetl  in  riot-  statuere  nunquam  esse  factum." 
ing  all  tliat  they  had  gotten,  were  one  of  10.  turbulentum  Halm  thinks  that 
the  chief  elements  of  Catiline’s  conspinu*y.  this  word  does  not  mean  * unquiet ' in  this 
“Having  wasted  their  own,"  says  ^^lIust,  passage;  but  'cliecqucd,'  * piebald,'  or 
“they  remembered  their  former  plunder  whatever  ho  means  by  ‘ buntscheckig." 
and  victtJry,  and  they  longed  for  civil  war."  — ‘ gerendo  negotio:'  we  say  generally 

aedijicani'\  They  built  houses,  like  rich  * negotium  gcrero'  (which  is  to  be  ex- 
men, one  of  the  sorest  roads  to  ruin  (Ho-  plained  by  the  composition  with  ‘ otium  ’), 
noe,  Serm.  ii.  3.  v.  308).  They  had  their  instead  of  * negotia  gerere ' (Halm).  He 
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premuntur,  qui  numquam  einergunt ; qui  partim  inertia,  partim 
male  gerendo  negotio,  partim  etiam  sniniptibus  in  vetere  aere  alieno 
vacillant;  qui  vadimoniis,  judiciis,  proscriptionc  bonorum  defa- 
tigati,  permulti  et  ex  urbe  et  ex  agris  se  in  ilia  castra  conferre 
dicuntur.  Hosce  ego  non  tarn  milites  acres  quain  infitiatores  lentos 
esse  arbitror.  Qui  homines  primum,  si  stare  non  possunt,  corruant ; 
sed  ita  ut  non  modo  civitas  sed  ne  vicini  quidem  proximi  sentiant. 
Nam  illud  non  intclligo  quatnobrera,  si  vivere  honcste  non  possunt, 
perire  turpiter  velint ; aut  cur  minore  dolore  perituros  se  cum 
multis  quam  si  soli  pereant  arbitrentur.  Quintum  genus  est  par- 
ricidarum,  sicariorum,  denique  omnium  facinorosorum,  quos  ego  a 
Oatilina  non  revoco  ; nam  neque  divelli  ab  eo  possunt,  et  pereant 
sane  in  latrocinio,  quoniam  sunt  ita  multi  ut  eos  career  capcrc  non 
possit.  Postremum  autem  genus  est,  non  solum  numcro,  verum 
etiam  genere  ipso  atque  vita,  quod  proprium  est  Catilinae,  de  ejus 
delectu,  immo  vero  de  coinplexu  ejus  ac  sinu,  quos  pexo  capillo. 


eomparo«  * ne^tii  gtrondi  atadio  * (Pro 
Sulla,  c.  20).  Yet  they  said  * negotia  ha- 
here’  (Pro  Cluentio,  c.  09),  which  Forccl- 
liui  explains  to  mean  * merchandize  ;*  but 
incorrectly  I think.  * Neffotia  ' may  have 
the  meaning;  of  ‘merchandize*  in  the  pas- 
sage in  Horace  (Ep.  i.  6.  ▼.  33)  :•» 

**  Ne  Cibyralica,  ne  Bithyna  negotia  per- 
das." 

But  it  may  also  be  explained  as  having  the 
ordinary  meaning.  Cicero  (Ad  Div.  xii.  21) 
has  ' ut^sua  negotia  conheiat,*  which  means 

* settle  his  money  affairs.'  * Habct  negotia 
vetera  in  Sicilia*  (Ad  Div.  xiii.  30).  But 

* m*gotiura  gerere,*  as  Halm  says,  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  * negotiari,*  to  be  a * nego- 
tiator.' 

vadimonih — proicriptiomhta']  See  the 
oration  Pro  P.  Quintio,  and  the  Index  to 
Vol.  II.,  ‘Vadimonium,  Judicium,  Pro- 
acriptio  bonorum.*— infitiatores  lentos:' 
he  says  ' slow  deniers,*  or  rather,  as  ‘ infitia- 
tores  ' comes  first,  be  means  men  who  refuse 
payment  of  their  debts  by^  excuses,  by  in- 
venting reasons  for  delay  (lentos).  * Infi- 
tiator*  is  a. common  term  to  express  a man 
who  denies  a debt,  as  in  De  Or.  i.  37  : &ud 
in  Juvenal,  v.  60  : — 

“ Nunc  si  depositum  non  infitietur  ami- 
cus.** 

ne  vicini  ^uiWcm]  Halm  observes  that 
this  is  a proverbial  kind  of  speech,  as  in 
Lucian,  Charon,  g.  10  : o^roc — ffy  tai 


w/iry,  dv{<o^f)ri  Ktiaivat,  ft6\tz  cai  rot( 
yiirooiv  itaKovvOivTo^  rov  nrwfiaTo^. 

career]  It  is  said  there  was  only  one 
prison  in  Rome,  a part  of  which,  called 
Tulliannro,  was  used  for  exei'urions.  Len- 
tulus  and  some  of  the  other  prisoners  were 
strangled  in  the  Tullianum  (Salluht,  Cat. 
c.  65). 

de  compleam]  This  is  an  expression  usknI 
to  signify  an  intimate  friend,  a bosom  friend, 
as  we  say,  probably  following  the  Roman 
turn  (Cic.  Ad  Fam.  xiv.  a : *ia  sinu  semper 
et  complexu  meo  ') ; hut  it  is  easy  to  see,  as 
Muretus  observes,  that  (Hi^ero  has  a foul 
allusion,  after  his  fashion.  •<—*  imberbes 
these  were  youths  who  had  no  beards, 
either  because*  they  were  too  young  or  too 
effeminate.  Manutius  would  read  ‘ paene 
barbatos,'  because  Cicero  says  afterwards, 
**  Hi  pueri  tarn  Icpidi  ac  delicati.**  The 
beard  was  worn  to  the  age  of  manhood,  and 
then  cut.  Though  it  was  not  the  fashion  in 
Cicero’s  time  for  older  men  at  Rome  to 
wear  beards,  it  seems  that  some  of  tho 
young  dandies  wore  them.  The  old  Romans 
wore  beard. men.  The  story  is  that  barbers 
first  came  from  Sicily,  A.D.C.  451.  P.  Sci- 
pio  Africanos  P.  F.  when  he  was  under 
forty  years  of  age  used  to  shave  him- 
self; “ Comperimus  autem  ceteros  quoque 
in  iisdem  temporibus  nobiii^  viros  barbam 
m ejusmodi  aetate  rasitavissc : iccircoquo 
plerasque  imagines  veternm  non  admodum 
senum,  sed  in  medio  aetatU  ita  factas  ride- 
mus  " (Gellius,  iit  4). 
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nitidos,  aui  imberbes  ant  bene  barbatos  videtis,  manicaiis  ac  tala- 
ribus  tunicis,  velis  amictos,  non  togis ; quorum  omnia  industria 
vitae  et  vigilandi  labor  in  antelucanis  coenis  expromitur.  In  his 
gregibus  omnes  alcatorea,  omnes  adulteri,  omnes  impuri  inipudiei- 
que  versantur.  Hi  pueri  tam  lepidi  ac  delicati  non  solum  aiiiare 
et  amari,  neque  saltare  et  eantare,  sed  etiam  sicas  vibrare  et  spar- 
gerc  venena  didicerunt;  qui  nisi  exeunt,  nisi  pereunt,  etiamsi 
Catilina  perierit,  scitote  hoc  in  re  publica  seminarinm  Catilinarum 
futurum.  Verumtamen  quid  sibi  isti  miseri  volunt!  Num  suas 
secum  inulierculas  sunt  in  castra  ducturi  ? Quemadmodum  autem 
illis  carere  poterunt  his  praesertim  jam  noctibus ! Quo  autem 
paeto  ilii  Apenninum  atque  illas  pruinas  ac  nives  perferent! 
Nisi  idcirco  se  facilius  hiemem  toieraturos  putant,  quod  nudi  in 
conviviis  saltare  didicerunt. 

XI.  O bellum  magno  opere  pertimescendum,  quum  banc  sit 
habiturus  Catilina  scortorum  cohortem  praetoriam.  Instruite  nunc, 
Quirites,  contra  has  tam  praeclaras  Catilinac  copias  vestra  prae- 
sidia  vestrosque  exercitus  ; et  primum  gladiatori  illi  confecto  et 
saucio  consules  iinperaioresque  vestros  opponite  ; deinde  contra 


manicaiit — See  Vol.  I.  Veir. 
ii.  6.  e.  13,  note  on  * taluiqae and  Horaoer 
Sat.  i.  2.  ▼.  26.  Halm  refers  to  Gellios 
(viK  12):  **  Tanids  ah  Tirum  prolixis  ultra 
brachia  et  usque  in  phmores  maniis  ac  prope 
digitos  Romae  atque  omoi  in  Latio  indeco- 
rum fuit.  Eaa  tunicas  Graeco  vocabuio 
nostri  appellaverunt,  feminis- 

que  soils  vestem  lon;^  lateque  diffuaam  do* 
coram  existimavorunt.*' — ' telis  aiDictos»  non 
togis he  means  ‘ togae  * which  were  too 
loose  and  wide.  The  austere  men  wore  a 
* toga  * of  smaller  dimensions. 

**  Quid,  St  quis  rultu  torso  ferns  ot  pede 
nudo, 

Exiguaeque  togae  simulet  textore  Cato- 
nem.’* 

Horace,  Ep.  L 19.  v.  13;  and  Ep.  i.  18.  t. 
30,  *'  arcta  decet  sanum  comitem  t(^ and 
Epod.  4.  7 : 

“ Videsne,  sacraro  metiente  te  Ttam 
Cum  bis  ter  ulnarum  toga, 

Ut  nra  vertat  hoc  et  hue  euntium 
Liberrima  indignatio 

Manutius  explains  * velts  * to  mean  ‘ tenuis* 
simis  togis.'  These  young  fellows,  whose 
dress  showed  their  tastes  and  habite,  dis- 
played their  activity  only  in  prolonging 


their  revelries  to  the  morning  (in  anteluca- 
nis caenis). 

semtaerium]  A * seminarium  * is  a place 
for  planting  cuttings  in,  or  sowing  seeds, 
till  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  ^ trans- 
planted (Porcellini).  The  reading  ' semi- 
narium Catilinarum  ' lias  MSS.  authority  as 
well  as  * seminarium  Catilinariuro,'  which  is 
printed  in  some  editions.  Klotz  prefers  the 
adjective,  and  this  would  be  the  usual  con- 
struction. 

hit — noclibu*^'}  This  was  said  on  the 
ninth  of  November.  But  the  Roman  Ca- 
lendar was  at  that  time  in  confusion  ; and 
the  ninth  of  November  was  not  the  truo 
time.  Still  it  was  the  cold  season,  as  Cicero 
says;  the  nights  were  cold,  and  the  snows 
had  fallen  on  the  mountains  of  Italy. 

nudi  in  conviviul  He  means  literally 
* naked,'  as  the  context  shows;  not  * nudus’ 
in  the  sense  in  which  Virgil  tells  his  plough- 
man to  work.  There  is  a pa.ssoge  in  the 
oration  Pro  Kege  Deiotaro,  c.  9,  about 
dancing  naked,  but  not  literally  naked. 
Muretus  .supposes  that  Cicero  has  here 
imitated  the  passage  of  DemoKthenes  about 
King  Philip  and  his  dancing  (Ol.  it.  $ 18). 
Cicero  doubtless  knew  the  passage  in  De- 
mosthenes as  well  as  Muretus ; but  if  he 
said  this  when  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
matter,  it  is  merely  a piece  of  frigid  rhetoric. 
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illam  naufragoruin  ejectam  ac  debilitatam  inanum  florem  totius 
Italiau  ac  robur  educite.  Jain  vero  urbes  coloniarum  ac  nmnici- 
piorum  rc.spondebunt  Catilinae  turaulis  silvestribus.  Neque  ego 
cetcra-s  copias,  ornamenta,  pracsidia  vestra  cum  illius  latronis  inopia 
at(|uc  egestate  conferro  debeo.  Sod,  si,  omissis  bis  rebus  omnibus 
quibus  nos  8iip|)oditamus,  eget  ille,  senatu,  equitibus  Romanis, 
[populo,]  urbo,  aerario,  vcctigalibus,  cuncta  Italia,  provinciis  omni- 
bus, exteris  nationibus  ; si,  his  rebus  omissis,  cau8s.as  ipsas  quae 
inter  se  confligunt  contendere  velimus,  ex  eo  ipso  quam  valde  illi 
jaceant  intelligere  possumus.  Ex  hac  enim  parte  pudor  pugnat, 
illinc  petulantia : bine  pudicitia,  illinc  stuprum  : bine  fides,  illinc 
fraudatio  : bine  pieta.s,  illinc  scclus : bine  constantia,  illinc  furor ; 
bine  honestas,  illinc  turpitudo : bine  continentia,  illinc  libido : 
denique  aequitas,  temperantia,  foytitudo,  prudentia,  virtutes  omnes 
certant  cum  iniquitatc,  luxuria,  ignavia,  tcmcritate,  cum  vitiis 
omnibus : postremo  copia  cum  egestate,  bona  ratio  cum  perdita, 
mens  siiiia  cum  amentia,  bona  denique  spes  cum  omnium  rcrum 


ll.  nau/ragorum]  This  is  a favourite 
metaphor  with  Cicero  (In  Cat.  i.  c.  12).  A 
shi|iwrecked  man  is  the  emblem  of  com- 
plete destitution.  Against  these  miserable 
wretches  the  flower  of  all  Italy  and  the 
strength  would  be  opposed,  llomce  (Carm. 
ii.  13)  has  the  expression  *ct  Italum  robur/ 
in  a diflerent  sense  as  some  commentators 
sujiposc,  hut  not  all. 

urt/en  coloniarum'}  Murctus  thinks  that 
this  is  not  Latin,  and  ho  would  read  * vires.’ 
Garatoni  would  reatl  ‘arces.’  But  if  we 
translate  it  the  ' cities  of  the  cbloniao  and 
the  mimicipia/  there  is  no  more  difficulty 
in  the  expression  than  in  * urbes  Italiae/ 
for  a ‘ colonia  * was  a territory  and  a * mu- 
niripium*  was  a territory;  and  each  terri- 
tory had  its  chief  dty,  and  small  dependent 
placi>s.  The  * tumuli  silvestres  ’ arc  the 
hills  on  which  he  represents  the  bands  of 
Catilina  as  colU'cted.  The  * cities,’  the 
walled  towns,  will  be  a match  (responde- 
bunt)  fur  such  places.  In  c.  12  he  says 
“ roloni  omnes — urbes  suas  flnesque  de« 
fendent.” 

»7tjtpedilamu$}  Halm  has  ‘suppedita- 
mur,'  and  says  “this  is  the  only  passage  in 
which  the  word  occurs  in  this  signitii'atioa 
and  constru<*tion.  Some  MSS.  have  * sup- 
piMlitamus hut  the  reading  is  made  certain 
by  the  testimony  of  the  grammarian  Am- 
sianus  Messius,  who  quotes  the  passage  as 
an  example  of  the  expression  ‘suppeditor 
hac  re.*  ” S<>rae  of  Halm’s  MSS.  have 
* suppeditamus/  one  has  * suppeditemus,’ 


and  two  have  * suppeditabimus.’  He  does 
not  say  what  the  others  have. 

populo,}  This  word  is  wanting  in  the  best 
MSS. ; but  I do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  it, 
for  Catiliiui  could  be  said  to  be  without 
Senate,  Equites,  and  Populus ; and  as  this 
oration  is  addressed  to  the  Populus,  there 
is  propriety  in  mentioning  the  Populus. 
There  is  much  more  difficidty  iu  the  wonl 
* Romanis,’  for  why  should  he  say  ' cquid- 
bus  Romanis  ?’  I think  that  Halm’s  con- 
jecture is  very  pr»)bable.  One  of  the  MSS. 
has  ' e<)uite  R.  P.,’  and  he  supposes  that 
the  true  reading  may  be  ' equitc,  re  pub- 
Uca.' 

Ex  hac  enim  parlc}  Holm  obson'os  that 
the  simpler  rhetoric  of  the  Grei'ks,  or  he 
might  have  said  of  Demosthenes,  would  not 
have  allowed  this  long-spun  antithesis.  He 
compares  the  passage  in  the  oration  against 
Leptines,  c.  37:  iv  ry  rwi^  eoOrjptputv 
vp^v  ivbg  iKaarov  yviopg  ^iXav0pwwi'<z 
wphe  ^96vov  Kai  itKatoovvtj  irpbc  tatiav 
cat  vdvTa  rd  ^rp6c  rd  woptjpo- 

rara  dvurdrnrai.  Demosthenes  is  always 
more  severe  and  simple  than  Cicero,  and  in 
this  lies  his  force.  If  we  had  the  speeches 
of  C.  Gracchus,  we  might  perhaps  have 
found  in  the  Roman  a real  rival  to  the 
Athenian  orator.  Tlic  fragments  of  C. 
Gracchus  justify  such  a supposition. 

bona  ratio}  The  good  principle  fights 
against  the  bad ; the  principle  of  conserva- 
tion against  the  principle  of  confusion. 
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desperatigne  confligit.  In  ejusmodi  certaniine  ac  praclio  nonne, 
ctiamsi  hoininum  studia  deficiant,  dii  ipsi  iinmortales  cogant  ab 
his  pracclarissiniis  virtutibus  tot  et  tanta  vitia  superaril  XII. 
Qpae  quiim  ita  sint,  Quirites,  vos,  quemadmodum  jam  antea  [dixi], 
vcstra  tecta  custodiis  vigiliisque  defendite : mihi,  ut  urbi  sine 
vestro  iiiotu  ac  sine  ullo  tumultu  satis  esset  praesidii,  consultuin 
atque  provisum  est.  Coloni  omnes  inunicipesque  vestri,  certiores 
a me  facti  de  hac  nocturna  excursions  Catilinae  facile  urbes  suas 
finesque  defendent : gladiatores,  quam  sibi  ille  manum  certissi- 
mam  fore  putavit,  quamquam  animo  meliore  sunt  quam  pars 
patriciorum,  pntestate  tamen  nostra  continebuntur.  Q.  Metellus, 
quern  ego  hoc  prospiciens  in  agrum  Gallicum  Picenumque  prae-  - 
misi,  aut  opprimet  hominem  aut  omnes  ejus  motus  conatusque 
prohibebit.  Reliquis  autem  de  rebus  constituendis,  maturandis, 
agendis  jam  ad  scnatiim  referemus,  quern  vocari  videtis. 

Nunc  illos  qui  in  urbe  remanserunt,  atque  adeo  [qui]  contra 
urbis  salutem  omniumque  vestrum  in  urbe  a Catiiina  relict!  sunt, 
quamquam  sunt  hostes,  tamen,  quia  [nati]  sunt  cives,  monitos  [eos] 


eoganf]  Only  one  MS.,  it  seems,  has 

* cogent/  and  yet  this  false  reading  has 
been  generally  printed.  * Deficiant*  requires 

* cogant.* 

12.  jam  antea']  * Fecistis  ’ must  be  sup. 
plied,  says  Halm.  The  MSS.  reading  is 
*jam  antea  diii,*  except  one  MS.  which 
omits  * dixi,*  as  Muretus  says.  Klotz  re- 
tains * dixi,*  and  he  supposes,  as  some  other 
critics  do,  that  Cicero  refers  to  the  words 

* Instruite  nunc,  Quirites,'  &c.  (c.  11). 
But  still  he  thinks  that  there  is  a g(^  deal 
that  is  pleasing  in  the  omission  of  'dixi,* 
and  we  must  then  refer  ‘ antea,’  to  all  the 
past  time  during  which  Catiiina  had  caused 
alarm  ; and  so  the  expression  would  resem- 
ble that  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  third 
oration  against  Catiiina:  "in  restra  tecta 
discedite,  et  ca,  quamquam  jam  periculum 
est  dcpolsum,  tamen  aeque  ac  priori  nocte 
custodiis  vigiliisque  defendite.” 

giadia/oret,]  Emesti  thought  that  ' ta- 
men * in  this  senten(^  required  ' non  me- 
liore* to  precede  it-  He  thought  that 

* tamen  ’ was  opposed  to  ' quamquam.* 
But  * potestatc  tamen  * corresponds  to 
'gladiatores — putavit  ;*  and  ' quamquam — 
patriciorum,*  is  a parenthetical  rciiiork ; 
“ though  they  are  better  than  some  of  the 
Patricii.**  llalrn  in  his  note  says  that  Kr- 
nesti’s  remark  is  not  without  a reason  ; but 
at  the  end  of  his  note  he  gives  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  passage.  ' Quamquam  * 

VOL,  III, 


often  stands  alone  in  a claose.  ' Tamen  * 
may  correspond  to  or  be  opposed  to  any 
thing.  There  is  no  particul^  adverb  to 
which  it  is  usually  opi>osed.  It  is  opposed 
to  a whole  phrase.  It  often  has  * etsi  * for 
its  corresponding  antecedent,  as  well  as 
' quamquam.*  ' Quamquam  * is  generally 
mistranslated.  Cicero  says  Ad  Q.  Fratrem 
(i.  1.  c.  15):  “Non  est  tibi  his  soils  uten- 
dum  existimationibus  ac  judiciis  qui  nunc 
sunt  hominum,  sed  iis  etiam  qui  futuri 
sunt:  quamquam  illorum  erit  verius  judi- 
cium obtrectatione  et  malevolentia  libera- 
turn.*  Here  * quamquam  * means  ‘ however 
it  may  be,'  * take  it  as  you  please,  so  much 
as  this  is  certain.' 

atteo  This  ‘ qui ' is  wanting  in 

two  sets  of  MS8.  If  it  is  omitted,  we  must 
consider  ' adeo — relicti  sunt ' as  replacing 
or  correcting  ' remanserunt “ Now  those 
who  have  stayed  behind  in  the  city,  or 
rather  who  have  been  left.”  If  *qui'  it 
printed  after  * adeo,'  we  may,  as  Halm  says, 
consider  the  whole  clause  ' qui  in  urbe  re- 
manserunt ' as  replaced  by  ‘ qui  — relicti 
sunt,*  subject  and  predicate,  botii  replaced. 
Rut  after  all  it  makes  little  differenre  fur  the 
sense.  As  to  * adeo,' see  Vol.  1.11.  Index. 

naii  run/]  ' Nati  ’ i.s  doubtful.  It 
seems  enough  to  say  ' cives  ' without  ' nati.* 
Halm  observes  that  nine  M8S.  of  the  best 
character  omit  *nati.* — 'Mea  IcniUs  adhuc* 
means  ' my  lenity  to  far.*  One  set  of  MSS. 
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etiam  atque  etiam  volo.  Mea  lenitas  adhuc  si  cui  solutior  vi.sa  est, 
hoc  exspectavit,  ut  id  quod  latebat  erumperet.  Quod  reliquuin  est, 
jam  non  possum  oblivisci  meam  hanc  esse  patriam,  me  horum  esse 
consuleni,  mihi  aut  cum  his  vivendum  aut  pro  his  esse  morjendum. 
Nullus  est  portis  custos,  nullus  insidiator  viae ; si  qui  exire  volunt, 
consulere  sibi  possunt : qui  vero  se  in  urbe  commoverit,  cujus  ego 
non  modo  factum  sed  inceptum  ulium  conatumve  contra  patriam 
deprebendero,  sentiet  in  hac  urbe  esse  consules  vigilantes,  esse 
egregios  magistratus,  esse  fortem  senatum,  esse  arma,  esse  car- 
cerem,  quern  vindicem  nefariorum  ac  manifestorum  scelerum 
majores  nostri  esse  volucrunt. 

XIII.  Atque  haec  omnia  sic  agentur,  Quirites,  ut  maximae  res 
minimo  motu,  pericula  sumina  nullo  tumultu,  bellum  intestinum  ac 
domcsticum  post  hominum  mcmoriam  crudelissimum  ac  maximum, 
me  uno  togato  duce  et  imperatore  sedetur.  Quod  ego  sic  adrai- 
nistrabo,  Quirites,  ut,  si  ullo  modo  fieri  poterit,  ne  improbus  qui- 
dem  quisquam  in  hac  urbe  poenam  sui  sceleris  sufferat.  Sed  si  vis 
manifestac  audaciae,  si  impendcns  patriae  periculum  me  necessario 
de  hac  animi  lenitate  deduxerit,  illud  profecto  perficiam,  quod  in 
tanto  et  tarn  insidioso  bello  vix  optandum  videtur,  ut  neque  bonus 
quisquam  interest,  paucorumque  poena  vos  omnes  salvi  esse  pos- 
sitis.  Quae  quidem  ego  neque  mea  prudentia,  neque*  humanis 
consiliis  fretus  polliceor  vobis,  Quirites,  sed  multis  et  non  dubiis 
deorum  immortalium  signiiicationibus,  quibus  ego  ducibus  in  hanc 


have  * fi  cni  adhac  solotior/  Perhaps  the 
less  usual  order,  the  order  in  the  text,  may 
be  the  genuine  words  of  Cicero. 

eontulert  et6i  pouunt :]  Halm  ha^  taken 
the  reading  of  a few  M&$S.  'conirere  pos- 
sum/ * Coriivere  * is  * conoivere  / * 1 can 
shut  my  eyes/  Besides  two  Mi^S.  quoted  by 
Halm,  ho  adds  as  authority  for  * conivere  * 
the  following : Schol..  Probus,  p.  148*2,  P., 

Claudius  Sacerdos  p.  64  (Schol.  et  Sacerd. 
conibere)'*  There  are  other  variations,  such 
as  ' cohibere,’  * conmovere.' 

non  mono  factum  $cd  inceptum']  One 
MS.  has  * sed  ne  inceptum  quidem  and 
some  have  * sed  vel  inceptum.'  U is  not 
usual  to  have  this  ferm  of  expression  with- 
out the  emphatic  * etiam  ' after  * sed/  See 
Vol.  I.  Appendix  on  Non  modo. 

13.  «»o  togato]  In  the  civil  dress,  the 
dress  of  peace,  not  the  * paludamentum.* 
Cato  says  in  a letter  to  Cicero  (Ad  Div.  xr. 
h) : Quod  et  res  publica  me  et  nostra 

amidtia  hortatur,  lil^nter  fado,  ut  tnam 
rirtutem,  innocentiam,  diligontiam,  cogni- 


tarn  in  maximis  rebus,  domi  togati,  armati 
foris,  pari  industria  administran  gaudeam." 
Compare  In  Cat.  iii.  6. 

vix  optandum]  He  means  that  so  much 
could  hardly  be  expected ; but  he  expresses 
it  in  this  form  : * we  could  hardly  wish  for 
so  much for  our  wishes  are  generally 
bounded  within  the  limits  of  what  is  possible. 

neque — /faucomm^ve]  * Neque— et,’ and 
‘ nec— et  ’ occur  frequently  in  Cicero.  ‘ Ne- 
que— que  * is  not  so  common. — ' vos  omnes  / 
there  is  a reading  * vos  jam  omnes and 
another  * vos  omnes  jam,’  which  is  not  so 
good.  • 

tignificationibuM^]  Halm  observes  tliat 
we  know  nothing  more  about  these  signs. 
There  were  always  signs  at  Rome,  when 
any  thing  unusu^  was  going  to  happen. 
Murelus  supposes  that  these  may  be  the 
signs  mentioned  by  Dion  {l^^.  c.  5),  and  by 
Plutnrch  (Cicero,  c.  20) ; but  these  signs 
happened  after  Ijentulus  was  compelled  to 
abdicate  the  praetorship,  and  later  than  the 
time  when  tlds  oration  was  delivered. 


CAP.  12,  13. 


51 


spem  sententiamque  sum  ingressus ; qui  jam  non  procul,  ut  quon- 
dam solebant,  ab  externo  hoste  atque  longinquo,  sed  hie  praesentes 
suo  numine  atque  auxilio  sua  templa  atque  urbis  tecta  defendant : 
quos  VOS,  Quirites,  precari,  venerari,  implorare  debetis,  ut  quam 
urbem  pulcherrimam,  florentissimamque  esse  voluerunt,  banc  omni- 
bus hostium  copiis  terra  marique  superatis  a perditlssimorum  civium 
nefario  scelere  defendant. 

/loreniittirHam]  Some  MSS.  ha?e ' pnU  ttfs  Halm,  is  manifest.  Bat  it  may  still 
cherrimam,  florendssimam  potentissimam-  be  genaine.  Perhaps  Oicearo  did  not  think 
qoe/  the  bombast  and  beayiness  of  which,  about  it  as  Halm  doea. 
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I.  Rem  publican),  Quirites,  vitanique  omnium  vestrum,  bona,  for- 
tunas,  conjugcs  liberosque  vestros,  atque  hoc  domicilium  clarissimi 
imperii,  fortunatissimara  pulcherrimamque  urbem  hodierno  die 
deorum  immortalium  sunimo  crga  vos  amorc,  laboribus,  consiliis, 
periculis  meis  e flamma  atque  ferro  ac  paene  ex  faucibus  fati 
ereptam  et  vobis  conservatam  ac  restitutara  videtis.  Et,  si  non 
minus  nobis  jucundi  atque  illustres  sunt  ii  dies  quibus  cunservainur 
quam  illi  quibus  nasciniur,  quod  salutis  certa  laetitia  est,  nascendi 
inccrta  conditio,  et  quod  sine  sensu  nascimur,  cum  voluptate  scrva- 
mur,  profecto,  quoniam  ilium,  qui  banc  urbem  condidit,  ad  deos 


1.  natcendi  incerta  cttndiiio,']  “Unrer« 
tain  is  the  condition  which  our  birth  detcr> 
mines.**  We  are  bom,  but  we  know  not 
what  we  are  bom  to.  The  Trausi  (Herod. 
?.  4),  a Thracian  nation,  do  this  when  a 
child  is  bom  or  a pi’rson  dies.  When  a 
child  is  bom,  the  relations  sit  round  it  and 
lament  for  the  evils  that  tlie  child  must 
(Endure  now  that  he  is  bom,  enumerating 
all  the  pains  that  man  is  subject  to.  But 
when  a person  dies,  they  make  merry,  and 
with  joy  put  him  in  the  earth,  telling  the 
sorrows  from  which  he  is  released  and  how 
lie  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  happi- 
ness.** The  Moravians  wear  no  mourning 
for  the  dewl,  for  they  look  on  death  as  a 
release  from  earthly  bonds:  they  say  that 
the  dead  is  gone  home  to  the  I»rd.  The 
usage  of  mmlern  nations  called  civilized 
differs  from  the  Thracian  usage.  Which  is 
Hglit,  the  civilized  man,  as  he  is  called,  or 
the  barbarian,  as  we  call  him  } 

qui  hanc  ur^em]  The  founder  of  Rome, 


Romulus,  was  honoured  as  a god,  and  he 
had  a festival,  the  Quirinalia,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  February. 

Proxima  lux  vacua  est:  at  tertia  dicta 
Quirino. 

Qui  tenet  hoc  nomen  Romulus  ante 

fiiit.’*  (Ovid,  Fasti  ii.  475.)- 

About  seven  centuries  had  passed  from  the 
supposed  age  of  Romulus  to  that  of  Cicero; 
and  the  name  of  Rome’s  f»)under  had  never 
been  forgotten.  His  birth  was  supernatural ; 
but  he  lived  on  earth  like  other  warlike 
kings,  and  founders  of  dynasties.  His  end 
was  supernatural  too,  for  be  was  taken  up 
to  heaven. 

«< QuirinuH 

Mortis  equis  Aclier»>nta  fugit.” 

(Hor.  Carm.  iii.  3.) 

Or  as  Ovid  (Fasti  ii.  4!>G)  tells  it : 

Rex  patriis  astra  petebat  equis.’* 

The  great  benefactors  of  mankind  were 
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immortales  benevolentia  famaque  sustulimus,  esse  apud  vos  poste- 
rosque  vestros  in  honore  debebit  is  qui  eandem  hanc  urbem  condi- 
tam  amplifieatamque  servavit.  Nam  toti  urbi,  templis,  delubris, 
tectis  ac  moenibus  subjectos  prope  jam  ignes  circumdatosque 
restinximus,  iidemque  gladios  in  rem  publicam  destrictos  rettudiinus 
mucronesque  eorum  a jugulis  vestris  dejecimus.  Quae  quoniam  in 
scnatu  illn.strata,  patefacta,  compcrta  sunt  per  me,  vobis  jam 
.exponam  breviter,  Quirites,  ut  et  quanta  et  qua  ratione  investigata 
et  comprehensa  sint  vos  qui  ignoratis  ex  actis  scire  possitis. 

Principio,  ut  Catilina  paucis  ante  diebus  erupit  ex  urbe,  quum 
sceleris  sui  socios,  hujusce  nefarii  belli  acerrimos  duces,  Romae 
reliquisset,  semper  vigilavi  et  providi,  Quirites,  quemadmodum  in 
tantis  et  tarn  absconditis  insidiis  salvi  esse  possemus.  II.  Nam 
turn  quum  ex  urbe  Catilinam  ejicicbam,  non  enim  jam  vereor  hujus 
verbi  invidiam,  quum  ilia  magis  sit  tinienda  quod  vivus  exicrit,  sed 
turn  quum  ilium  exterminari  volebam,  aut  reliquam  conjuratorum 
manuin  simul  cxituram,  aut  eos  qui  restitissent  inlirmos  sine  illo  ac 
debiles  fore  putabam.  Atque  ego  ut  vidi  quos  maxiino  furore  et 
scelere  esse  inflammatus  sciebam,  eos  nobiscum  esse  et  Romae 
reniansisse,  in  eo  oinnes  dies  noctesquo  consumpsi,  ut  quid  agerent, 
quid  molircntur,  sentirem  ac  viderem,  ut,  quoniam  auribus  vestris 
propter  incredibilem  magnitudinem  sceleris  minorem  fidem  faceret 


deified  by  the  simplicity  of  antiquity*  as 
^Cicero  says  (De  Nat.  Deo  rum  ii.  c.  24): 
**  suscepit  autem  vita  hominum  consuetu- 
doque  communis  ut  benehciis  cxcelicntes 
riros  in  cacium  fama  ac  voluntato  tolle* 
rent^*  This  feeling  is  not  peculiar  to  an> 
tiquity.  It  exists  now ; but  the  form  is 
changed  in  which  the  feeling  is  expres.sed. 
I conclude  that  neither  the  miraculous  birth 
nor  the  supernatural  translation  to  the  skies 
of  the  Roman  king  are  any  ground  of  pre- 
sumption against  his  historical  exisUmce. 

re/Zadimtur]  Halm  c.tcs  only  one  MS. 
which  proserres  this  way  of  .writing  the 
word ; but  it  is  the  genuine  form. 

illuttraia,  &c  ] This  rhetorical  fulness 
does  not  appear  in  the  Attic  orators.  It 
is  perhaps  nearer  to  one  of  the  two  Asiatic 
styles  which  Cicero  describes  (Brutu.s,  c. 
95).  Halm  quotes  from  Quintilian  (Inst, 
lx.  3,  49)  a still  stronger  instance  of  this 
superfluity  of  words  fn^m  a spetvh  of  Cicero 
in  reply  to  a Contio  of  Q.  Metellus:  **quaero 
ab  inimicis*  sintne  ha.c  investigata,  com- 
pcrta* patefacta,  sublata,  delete,  extincta 
per  me 

ex  aeti»[  * From  the  official  acts,'  says 


Halm ; the  Acta  Publica,  a kind  of  gazette. 
There  is  another  reading  * et  expectatis,* 
which  Halm  has  adopted  in  his  edition  of 
OrelU*  and  perhaps  it  is  better. 

paucit  nnte  diebut']  It  was  more  than  a 
few  days.  Catilina  left  Rome  on  the  night 
of  the  eighth  of  November;  and  this  speech 
was  delivered  in  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber. (Introduction.) 

2.  exterminari]  * To  be  driven  out  of 
the  limits  of  the  city  for  * urbe ' must  be 
supplied  cither  without  a preposition  or  with 
* ex,'  or  ‘ de,*  or  * ab.' 

minorem  fidem  faceret]  **  That  since  my 
word.s  found  little  credit  in  your  ears." 
' Auribus  vestris  ' is  the  dative  de)>cnding 
on  ‘ fldem  faccre.'  * Fidem  facere  ’ is  one 
of  the  many  Latin  expressions  which  have 
passed  from  the  Latin  into  the  French  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  French  language 
has  been  chiefly  formed  and  improv^  by 
translation  from  the  Latin,  and  by  the  writ- 
ings  of  men  who  had  studied  the  Latin 
language.  Thus  the  French  say  * faire  foi:' 
“ De  oettc  v^rit^  deux  fables  feront  fol." 

(La  Fontaine,  ii.  11) 
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oratio  mea,  rem  ita  comprehenderem,  ut  turn  demum  aniinis  saluti 
vestrae  provideretis,  quum  oculis  nialeficium  ipsum  videretis.  Ita- 
que  ut  comperi  legates  Allobroguni  belli  Transalpini  et  tumultus 
Gallici  excitandi  caussa  a P.  Lentulo  esse  sollicitatos,  eosque  in  Gal- 
liam  ad  siios  cives  eodemque  itinere  cum  litteris  niaudati.'que  ad  Ca- 
tilinam  esse  misses,  comitemque  iis  adjunctum  esse  T.  Vulturcium, 
at(jue  huic  esse  ad  Gatilinam  datas  litteras,  facultatem  mihi  ebla- 
tam  putavi,  ut,  qued  erat  difficilliinum,  quod<iue  ego  semper  optabam 
ab  dis  immortalibus,  tota  res  non  solum  a me  sed  etiam  a senatu  et 
a vobis  manifesto  deprehenderetur.  Itaque  hesterno  die  L.  Flac- 
cum  et  G.  Pomptinum,  practores  fortissimos  atque  amantissimos 
rei  publicae  viros,  ad  me  vocavi,  rem  [omnem]  exposui,  quid  fieri 
placcrct  ostendi.  llli  autem,  qui  omnia  de  re  publica  pracclara 
atque  egregia  sentirent,  sine  recusatione  ac  sine  ulla  mora  nego- 
tium  susceperunt,  et  quum  advcsperasceret  occulte  ad  pontem 
Mulvium  pervenerunt  atque  ibi  in  proximis  villis  ita  bipartito 
fuerunt  ut  Tiberis  inter  eos  et  pons  interesset.  Eodem  autem  et 
ipsi  sine  cujusquam  suspicions  multos  fortes  viros  eduxerunt,  et  ego 
ex  pracfectura  Reatina  complures  delcctos  adolescentes,  quorum 


Allohrogum]  This  story  of  the  Allobrog;r9 
and  of  their  b^rayal  of  the  ix>nspirator8  is 
in  Sallust  (Cat.  c.  41).  They  gave  the 
information  to  their  (tatronns  Q.  Fabius 
Sanga,  who  carried  it  to  Cicero.  (Introduce 
tioo.) — 'tumulUis’  is  a sudden  rising,  a 
term  peculiarly  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
the  sudden  outbreaks  in  Gallia  Ci^alpina 
before  that  country  was  subdued  (Cic.  Phil, 
viii.  c.  1 : **  itaque  ma^ores  nostri  tumultum 
Gallicum,  quod  erat  Italiae  finitirous,  |irae- 
terea  nullum  nominabant/*  Vo).  1.  Verr. 
ii.  4.  c.  23). 

P.  /rcn/»/o]  P.  Cornelius  Lentulns  Sura 
was  praetor  in  this  year,  b.c.  b3.  He  was 
one  of  the  *quaestorea  urbani*  in  b.c.  81 
(VoL  I.  Verr.  iu  1.  c.  14).  In  b.c.  71  be 
was  consul.  He  had  been  ejected  from  the 
Senate  for  his  scandalous  life,  but  he  got 
admission  again  into  the  body  by  being 
elei'ted  praetor.  (Introduction.) — T.  VuU 
turcium : a natire  of  Croton  in  Magna 
Graecia  (Sallust,  Cat.  c.  44) 

L.  /Vecewm]  He  was  propraetor  of  the 
province  of  Asia  after  his  preetorsbip.  He 
was  prosecuted  b.c.  59  for  Repetondae, 
and  defended  by  Cicero  in  an  oration  which 
is  extant.  C.  Pom|Ytinus  was  propraetor 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis  in  b.  c.  62.  He  de> 
feated  the  AUobroges  at  Solonium  (Livy, 
Epit.  103;  Dion  CaMius,  37.  c.  47)i  und 
had  a triumph  b.c.  54.  He  was  afterwards 


(b.c.  61)  a legatns  of  Cicero  in  Cilicia. 

f»s — smfireit/,]  Being  men  who  had 

towards  the  state  every  noble  and  honour* 
able  feeling.*’  This  use  of  * qui  * and  a sub* 
junctive  is  easily  understood  by  a careful 
reader  of  Cicero.  It  is  one  of  his  common 
forms  of  expression. 

pon/em  Mulvium']  This  bridge,  now 
Ponte  Mollc,  was  over  the  Tiber.  It  is 
two  miles  from  the  Porta  Flaminia,  now 
Porta  del  Po{K)k>,  to  the  Ponte  MoUe.  The 
old  bridge  does  not  exist;  and  a modern 
bridge  stands  in  its  place.  (Westphal,  Die 
Romisebe  Kampsgne,  p.  133.)  Tbe  Pons 
Mulvius  was  built  by  the  censor  M.  Aemil- 
ius  Scaurus,  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  name  Pons  Milvius  or  Mulvius  is 
a popular  corruption  of  Pons  Aemilmt. 

lUatina]  Reate  (Rieti)  was  a Sabine 
town  iu  the  valley  of  the  Veliiios.  It  be- 
came a Praefectura  in  the  third  Bamnite 
war.  Reate  is  mentioned  among  the  Prae- 
fecturae  in  the  passage  of  Festus  (p.  233. 
Mull.).  Since  the  enactment  of  tlie  Lex 
Julia  (b.c.  90)  it  bad  the  Roman  Civitas ; 
but  it  was  still  usual  to  speak  of  towns  as 
Praeferturac  and  Munidpia  after  they  had 
got  the  Civitas.  (Praefeiiura : see  Vut  II. 
Pro  C.  Habirio,  c.  8.)  Halm  observes  that 
Cicero  was  a Patrunos  of  the  Reatini,  and 
could  accordingly  depend  on  them.  He 
•ays  (Oratio  Pro  M.  Aemilio  Scauro,  ( 27): 
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opera  utor  assidue  in  re  publica,  praesidio  cum  gladiis  miseram. 
Interim  tertia  fere  vigilia  exacta,  quum  jam  pontem  [Mulvium] 
magno  comitatu  legati  Allobrogum  ingredi  inciperent  unaque  Vul- 
turcius,  fit  in  eos  impetus ; educuntur  et  ab  illis  gladii  et  a nostris. 
Res  erat  praetoribus  nota  solis,  ignorabatur  a ceteris.  III.  Turn 
interventu  Pomptini  atque  Flacci  pugna  quae  erat  coniniissa  seda- 
tur.  Litterae,  quaecumque  erant  in  eo  comitatu,  integris  signis 
praetoribus  traduntur : ipsi  comprehensi  ad  me  quum  jam  dilu- 
cesceret  deducuntur.  Atque  horum  omnium  scelerum  improbissi- 
mum  macbioatorem,  Cimbrum  Gabinium,  statim  ad  me  nihildum 
suspicantem  vocavi.  Deinde  item  arcessitus  est  L.  Statilius  et 
post  eum  C.  Cethegus.  Tardissime  autem  Lentulus  venit,  credo 
quod  in  litteris  dandis  praeter  consuetudinem  proxiina  nocte  vigila- 
rat.  Quum  summis  ac  clarissimis  hujus  civitatis  viris,  qui  audita  re 
frequentes  ad  me  mane  convenerant,  litteras  a me  prius  aperiri 
quam  ad  senatum  deferri  placeret,  ne,  si  nihil  esset  inventum, 
temere  a roe  tantus  tumultus  injectus  civitati  videretur,  negavi  me 


Ego  naper  quarn  Rratini,  qui  esscnt  in 
fide  mea,  me  tmam  publicam  caussam  de 
Velini  flaminibas  et  cunicuiie  apud  bos  con- 
tales  agore  voluisscnt/’ 
fit  in  eo$  impetus  Satlust  (Cat.  c.  45) 
says  that  the  GalU,  being  acquainted  with 
Cicero's  design,  immediately  sorrendered. 
Volturcius  made  a show  of  resistance,  but 
o(x)n  yielded.  Upon  the  words  * praetori- 
bus  nota  solis,*  Halm  observes,  not  even 
to  the  logati,  and  acrordingly  it  is  said  in 
Sallust : * GalU  cito  cognito  oonsilio  sine 
mora  sc  praetoribus  tn^unt*  **  Bat  the 
word  * cito  * is  absurd ; and  it  is  properly 
omitted  in  Sallust's  text  on  the  authority  of 
two  cited  by  Curtius.  Allen  (Sallust, 

Cat.)  observes  th^  * dto ' is  merely  an  ab- 
breviation of  * cognito.*  Sallust's  narrative 
shows  that  the  Allobn^es  expected  to  be 
arrested.  * Cito  oognito  oonsilio ' is  absurd 
in  itself,  for  bow  could  the  Allobroges  be- 
come arquaioted  with  the  'consilium'  under 
these  circumstaboes  ' dto  Sallust  means 
to  say  that  the  Allobrc^es  did  know  the 
design.  Cicero  says  that  they  did  noL 
Drumann  remarks  (Geschiefate  Roms.  v.  p. 
490) : “ Without  doubt  the  GalU  wore  pre- 
viously informed  of  the  attack,  though  the 
place  and  the  particulars  were  concealed 
from  them  ; Hallnst  indeed  says  that  they 
soon  perceived  the  design,  when  they  were 
attacked."  He  has  accordingly  made  his 
expositioD  depend  partly  on  the  fslse  word 
* dto ' in  Ballust.  We  may  unchwataod 


why  Cicero  said  that  nobody  knew  what 
was  going  to  be  done  except  the  two  prae- 
tors. He  did  not  tell  the  people  of  his 
secret  communication  with  the  Allobrogea. 
He  had  done  a good  deal  in  detecting  the 
conspiracy  that  he  would  not  tell  the  public. 
He  would  not  tell  the  people  whether  be 
bad  seen  Fulvia,  or  whether  he  bad  given 
or  promised  her  money.  (Introduction.)  If 
be  did  not  choose  to  say  that  he  had  com- 
munhwted  with  the  Allobroges,  he  must  of 
course  say  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
Intended  attack. 

3.  Cimbrum  GaMalum,]  This  is  P.  Ga- 
binius  Capilo,  a man  of  the  Equestrian  ordo. 
Sallust  (Cat.  c.  17)  gives  a list  of  the  chief 
conspirators.  He  (Cat  44)  says:  " Sed 
Allobroges  cx  praecepto  Ciceronis  perGabt- 
nium  oeteros  oonveniunt : ab  Lentulo,  Ce- 
thego,  StatUio,  item  Cassio  postulant  jus 
jurandum  quod  signatum  ad  ctves  perferant; 
aliter  baud  fscile  eos  ad  taotum  negotium 
impclU  posse.  Ceteri  nihil  snspicantes 
dant : Cassius  semet  eo  brevi  venturutn 
poliicetur  ac  paolo  ante  legates  ex  urbe 
profidscitor."  This  passage  shows  why 
Cicero  sent  for  these  conspirators.  Sallurt 
(Cat,  c.  46)  says  that  Lentulus,  Cethegus, 
Statilius,  and  Gahinius  were  sent  for ; and 
one  Cae|>ariQs,  who  did  not  come,  for  he 
had  just  heard  that  all  was  discorered.  Sal- 
lust says  that  the  four  men  came  without 
delay. 
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esse  facturum  ut  de  periculo  publico  non  ad  consilium  publicum 
rem  integram  dcferrcm.  Etenim,  Quirites,  si  ea  quae  erant  ad  me 
dclata  rcperta  non  essent,  tamcn  ego  non  arbitrabar  in  tantis  rei 
publicae  periculis  esse  mihi  nimiam  diligentiani  pertimescendam. 
Senatum  frequentein  celeriter,  ut  vidistis,  coegi.  Atque  intcrea 
statim  admonitu  Allobrogum  C.  Sulpicium  praetorem  fortem  virum 
misi,  qui  ex  aedibus  Cethegi  si  quid  telorum  esset  efferret;  ex 
quibus  ille  maximum  sicarum  numerum  et  gladiorum  extulit. 
IV.  Introduxi  Vulturcium  sine  Gallis;  fidcm  publicam  jussu 
senatus  dedi ; hortatus  sum  ut  ea  quae  sciret  sine  timore  indicarct. 
Turn  ille  dixit,  quum  vix  se  ex  magno  timore  recrcasset,  a P.  Len- 


contilium  pubHcvnt]  The  Senate,  as  it  is 
sometimes  c^Ied. — ‘ad  senatum  deferri;’ 
Halm  has  written  'ad  senatum  deferrem ' 
in  the  second  edition  of  OrelU.  He  has 
some  direct  autbority  for  'deferrem,'  and 
the  additional  authority  of  the  reading 
‘ referrem,'  which  occurs  in  several  MSS. 
There  is  also  a reading  * rem  integram  refer- 
rem ' at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Ik)lh  * rem 
referre  ’ and  * rem  deferre ' are  Latin.  But 
' rem  referre  * is  the  appropriate  term  for 
bringing  a matter  for  consideration  before 
the  Senate  ; and  ' rem  deferre  ’ is  used  to 
signify  the  bringing  of  the  information.  In 
Livy  (ii.  4)  the  slave  ‘ rem  ad  consules  de- 
tulit.’  In  the  next  chapter  * res  Integra 
refertur  ad  |)atres.*  In  some  cases  it  makes 
little  difference  what  term  is  used.  Here 
* deferre  * is  certainly  the  right  word  in  the 
first  passage  * ad  senatum  deferri  ;*  but  1 
think  that  in  the  second  it  ought  to  be 
*rem  integram  referrem.'  For  Cicero  did 
not  propose  to  lay  the  information  before 
the  ^nate ; but  to  refer  all  the  matter  to 
the  Senate.  In  another  passage  (In  Cat. 
iv.  3)  he  says  : “ Sed  ego  institui  referre  ad 
VOS,  patres  conscripti,  tamquam  integrum 
and  no  various  reading  is  mentioned  in  this 
passage.  A little  further  on  (iv.  3)  he  says : 
" Quantum  tadnus  ad  vos  delatum  sit  vide- 
tis.”  The  distinction  between  * deferre' 
and  ' referre  ’ is  maintained  in  these  two 
passages. 

Senatum  — coepi.]  " Consul  Lentulum 
quod  praetor  erat  ipse  menu  tenens  per- 
dudt ; reliquos  cum  custodibus  in  aedem 
Conconliae  venire  jubet.  Eo  senatum  ad- 
vocat’*  (Sallust,  Cat.  c.  4C).  The  temple 
of  Concortiia  was  between  the  Forum  and 
the  Capitoliuro,  dose  to  the  Mous  Capito- 
linus.  The  greater  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
temple  is  still  visible.  The  foundation  of 
the  temple  was  laid  by  M.  Furius  Camillus 


after  the  rccondliation  of  the  orders  in  the 
State  (Plutarch,  Camillus,  c.  42).  Ovid 
(FasU  i.  641): 

" Nunc  bene  prospides  Latiam,  Concordia, 
turbam ; 

Kune  te  sacratae  rcstituere  manus. 
Furius,  antiquum,  populi  superator  Etnisci 

Voverat,  et  voti  solverat  ante  hdem." 

4.  Or  Voltorciuro.  (Sal-’ 

lust,  Cat.  c.  46.)  The  * Fide*  publica ' (»r 
promise  of  free  pardon,  could  given,  as 
it  seems,  by  the  Senate,  which  w'as  the 
Roman  executive.  See  Pm  C.  Rabirio,  c. 
10.  Vol.  II.,  and  Sallust,  Cat.  c.  4^ : '*{>ost 
ubi  fide  publica  diccrc  jussus,  omnia  uti 
gesta  erant  aperit  (V'ulturdus).”  * Fides 
publica'  is,  as  Halm  observes,  the  Greek 
d^cta.  Plutarch  (Cicero,  c.  10)  says:  ry 
Kporwvidrn  dctiav  iwi  ^rj~ 

yvatt 

Mine  timore — ex  magno  timore"]  ' Sine 
metu ' is  the  reading  of  two  MSS.  only; 
Halm.  Rlotz,  who  has  ' sine  metu,!  says  in 
a note  on  this  passage,  that  * roetus  * is 
well-founded  fear,  as  in  this  instance  the 
fear  of  punishment,  if  the  man  did  not  get 
a promise  of  pardon  ; and  that  ' timor  m Ag- 
nus ’ is  the  man's  great  alarm  without  re- 
spect to  there  being  any  reason  for  it.  Ac- 
cordingly this  will  explain,  be  says,  why  in 
the  Edictum  Quod  metus  caussa,  we  find 
tlie  words  "si  quis  metu  perterritus  dejectus 
fiierit;"  and  why  Cicero  often  uses  both 
'metus*  and  ' timor ' together,  as  in  the 
Verrine  orations  (Vol.  1.  Verr.  ii.  4.  c.  19). 
There  is,  it  appears,  some  difference  be- 
tween 'metus*  and  'timor.'  There  are 
however  passages  in  which  'timor'  cer- 
tainly does  not  express  fear  without  refer- 
ence to  the  cause  of  it,  but  a fear  and  a 
well-grounded  fear  too.  Horace,  Bat.  ii.  3. 
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tulo  se  habere  ad  Catilinam  mandata  et  litteras,  ut  servorum 
praesidio  uterctur  et  ad  urbem  quam  primum  cum  exercitu  acce- 
deret;  id  autem  eo  consilio,  ut,  quuin  urbem  ex  omnibus  partibus 
quemadmodum  descriptum  distributumque  crat  incendissont,  cae- 
demquc  infinitam  civium  fccissent,  praesto  cSSet  ille  qui  et  fugientes 
exciperet,  et  se  cum  his  urbanis  ducibus  conjungeret.  Introducti 
autem  Galli  jusjurandum  sibi  et  litteras  ab  Lentulo,  Cethego,  Sta- 
tilio  ad  suam  gcntem  datas  esse  dixerunt,  atque  ita  sibi  ab  his  et  a 
L.  Cassio  esse  pracscriptum,  ut  equitatum  in  Italiam  quam  primum 
mitterent ; pedestres  sibi  copias  non  dcfuturas  ; Lcntulum  autem 
sibi  confirmasse  ex  fatis  Sibyllinis  haruspicuuique  respousis  se  esse 
tcrtium  ilium  Cornelium  ad  quern  regnum  hujus  urbis  atque  impe- 
rium  pervenire  essct  necesse ; Cinnam  ante  se  et  Sullani  fuisse  ; 
eundemque  dixisse  fatalem  hunc  annum  esse  ad  interitum  hujus 
urbis  atque  imperii,  qui  esset  annus  decimus  jiost  virginum  absolu- 


T.  55)  has  an  example  which  may  help 
Klotz’s  explanation : 

“ Est  ffenns  unum 

Stultitiae  nihilum  metuenda  timentis/' 

detcriptum  dittrib^iuingne']  I have  no 
doubt  that  it  should  be  * disoriptum/ 

* marked  out.'  * Descriptum  * is  a different 
thing.  But  no  various  reading  is  noticed  in 
this  passage.  M^hen  any  form  of  ' descri- 
bere  ' oc(*urB,  it  is  very  unusual  to  find  any 
various  reading  given.  Yet  we  might  ex^tect 
to  And  various  forms  of  * discribere/  even 
when  the  word  ought  to  be  some  form  of 
‘ describere.’  In  the  inscription  of  Vena- 
frum  (Vol.  I.  Vt*TT.  ii.  3.  c.  30)  the  form 

* dismbere  * occurs,  and  it  is  the  proper 
word  there. 

Sallust  (Cat.  c.  43)  and  Plutarch  (Cicero, 
c.  18)  say  something  on  the  d<^lgn  of  the 
con ‘pirators  about  burning  the  city;  “Ac- 
cordingly Lentulus  designed  nothing  small 
or  trivial,  but  he  determined  to  kill  all  the 
senators,  and  as  many  of  the  rest  of  the 
citizens  as  be  could,  and  to  burn  the  city, 
and  spare  nobody  except  the  children  of 
Pompeius,  whom  they  intended  fo  seize  and 
keep  in  their  power  as  securities  for  coming 
to  terms  with  Pompeius,  for  already  there 
was  strong  and  sure  report  of  his  returning 
to  Rome  from  his  great  e.xpedition." 

In/rodttcti — Sallust,  Cat.  c.  47  J 

* Eadem  Galli  fatentur/  as  Vulturrius.  They 
said  the  same  thing  about  the  Libri  Sibyl- 
lini,  these  mysterious  books,  which  one  of 
the  Tarquinii,  Priscus  or  Superbus,  bought 
from  the  wise  woman  (Dionys.  Hal.  iv.  82). 
They. were  kept  in  Jupiter’s  temple  on  the 


Capitol.  The  books  were  destroyed  b.c. 
83,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Cornelius  Sotpio 
and  C.  Norbanus,  when  the  Cnpitol  was 
burnt  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  83;  Tacit.  Hist. 
Hi.  72)  5 but  they  were  soon  restorwl.  The 
Romans  let  nothing  ancient  )>ensh.  The 
Capitol  was  burnt  again  in  the  time  of 
Vitellius  (Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  72).  Halm  quotes 
a passage  of  Tacitus  (Hist.  iv.  54),  which  is 
instructive  The  Galli  wen?  in  rebellion ; 
**  8ed  nihil  aeque  quam  incendium  Capitolii 
ut  hnem  imperio  adesse  crederent  impulerat, 
Captam  olim  a Gallia  urbem : sed  iutegra 
Jovis  sede  roaii'isse  imperiuni.  Fatal!  nunc 
igne  signam  caelestis  irae  datum,  et  posses- 
sionem rerum  humanarum  Transalpinis  gen- 
tibus  portendi  superstitioi  o vana  Druidae 
canebant.”  Tlie  destiny  of  a nation  may  in 
popular  opinion  hang  on  a tride ; on  a 
building,  on  a town,  on  a form,  on  a shadow. 
The  Druids  knew  the  destiny  of  Romo  bet- 
ter than  Tacitus. 

dafat  *data  esse,’  Halm,  on  the 

authority  of  two  MSS.  A little  further  on 
he  reads  ' erant  deprehensa,’  for  which  there 
is  better  authority  than  for  the  reading 
* erant  deprehensae.’ 

po*i  rirpinum']  The  Vestals,  who  were 
often  called  The  Vi^ns.  Sometimes  the 
singular  is  us<‘d : 

“ dum  Capit«>liuro 

Scandet  cum  tacita  virgine  Pontifex.” 
(Hor.  (’arm.  iii.  30.) 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  affair,  but  Halm 
Bup|)0«ca  that  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  Brutus 
(c.  ti^).  Sometimes  the  holy  virgins  broke 
their  vow  of  chastity  ; and  all  Rome  trem- 
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tionem,  post  Capitolii  autem  incensionem  vicesimus.  Hanc  autem 
Cethego  cum  ceteris  controversiam  fuisse  dixerunt,  quod  I.«ntulo 
et  aliis  Saturnalibus  caedem  fieri  atque  urbein  incendi  placeret, 
Cethego  niiniuin  id  longum  videretur.  V.  Ac  ne  longum  sit,  Quirites, 
tabellas  proferri  jussintus  quae  a quoque  dicebantur  datae.  Primum 
ostendimus  Cethego  signum : cognovit.  Nos  linum  incidimus  : legi- 
mus.  Erat  scriptum  ipsius  manu  Allobrogum  senatui  et  populo, 
scse  quae  corum  Icgatis  coniirmasset  facturum  esse  ; orare  ut  item 
illi  facerent  quae  sibi  eorum  legati  recepissent.  Turn  Cethegus, 
qui  ^)aullo  ante  aliquid  tamen  de  gladiis  ac  sicis  quae  apud  ipsum 
erant  deprehensa  respondisset,  dixissetque  se  semper  bonorum 
ferranicntorum  studiosum  fuisse,  recitatis  litteris  debilitates  atque 
abjectus,  conscientia  [convictus,]  repente  conticuit.  Introductus 
est  Statilius : cognovit  et  signum  et  manum  suam.  Becitatae  sunt 
tabellac  in  eandem  fere  sententiam : confessus  est.  Turn  ostendi 
tabellas  Lentulo,  et  quaesivi  cognosceretne  signum.  Annuit.  Est 
vero,  inquani,  notum  quidem  signum,  imago  avi  tui,  clarissirai  viri, 
qui  amavit  unice  patriam  et  cives  suos ; quae  quidem  te  a tanto 
scelere  etiatn  muta  revocare  debuit.  Leguntur  eadem  ratione  ad 
senatuin  Allobrogum  populumque  litterae.  Si  quid  de  his  rebus 


bled.  Th«  punishment  wst  to  be  buried 
alive  (Vol.  II.  Pro  M.  Fonteio,  c.  14). 

Saiumalidtut']  Sallust,  Cat.  c.  43.  The 
Saturnalia  at  this  time  were  celebrated  on 
the  nineteenth  of  December.  Klotz  quotes 
Macrobius,  i.  10 ; **  Apud  majores  nostros 
Saturnalia  die  uno  finiebantur,  qui  erat  a.  d. 
XIV  Kal.  Jan.  Sed  pbstquam  C.  Caesar 
huic  mens!  duos  addidit  dies,  sexto  decimo 
coepta  celebrari.”  — ‘ videretur  :*  ‘ videri/ 
Bomc  MSS. 

6.  /tntfm]  There  is  a curious  reading 
‘ lignum.’  The  ' linum  ’ or  string  was  bound 
round  the ' tabella  ’ or  waxed  tablet,  and  the 
wax  and  seal  were  on  it.  **  AmpUssimus 
ordo  decrevit,  eas  tabulae  quae  publici  vel 
privati  contractus  scripturam  continent  ad- 
hibitis  testibus  ita  signari  ut  in  summa  mar- 
ginis  ad  mediam  partem  perforatae  triplid 
lino  coiistringantur,  atque  impositum  supra 
linum  cerae  signa  imprimantur  ut  exteriores 
srrijfturae  fidem  interiori  servent”  (Paulus, 
Rccept.  Sent.  ed.  Arndts,  v.  Tit.  26.  Ad 
Iicgcm  Comeliam  Te«»tamentariam). 

alignid  tamen'\  “ Tlien  Cethegus,  who 
just  before  had  still  (tamen)  m^e  some 
answer  about  the  swords  and  daggers  which 
had  been  found  in  his  house,  aud  said  . . . 
was  all  at  once  struck  silent.”  The  word 
* tamen’  expresses  the  opposition  between 


his  having  spoken  at  first  and  made  some 
explanation,  and  his  sudden  silence  when 
the  letter  was  read.  Sometimes  wc  have 
' etsi  * or  some  other  word  in  one  of  the 
members  of  the  sentence,  when  *tameo’  is 
used  in  the  other ; but  * tamen  ’ maj  stand 
almost  any  where  in  its  own  member  of  the 
sentence,  even  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

coRtcf>n/td  eonvicim,']  * Convictus  ’ is 
omitted  in  ten  good  MSS.  (Halm.) 

<rri  /ui,]  The  grandfather  of  Lentulus 
Sura  was  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  consul  b.c. 
lt)2.  He  was  wounded  in  the  disturbances 
at  the  time  when  C.  Gracchus  was  murdered 
(b.c.  121);  which  explains  why  Cicero 
speaks  in  these  terms  of  him  (In  Cat.  iv.  6). 
— * eadem  ratione — litterae:’  letters  to  the 
same  purport  or  effect. — ‘ per  queen— venis- 
sent:*  the  Allobroges  were  invited  to  join 
in  the  conspiracy  by  P.  Umbrenus,  who 
brought  them  to  the  bouse  of  D.  Brutus 
(Sallust,  Cat.  c.  40). — * dicendi  exercitatio 
Cicero  here  speaks  of  Lentulus’  practice  in 
speaking.  After  bis  death,  when  Cicero 
wrote  his  Brutus,  he  spoke  of  Lentulus 
Sura  in  the  following  terms  (Brutus,  c.  fiO) : 
” P.  Lentulus,  cujus  et  excogitandi  et  lo- 
quendi  tarditatem  tegehat  formae  dignitas, 
corporis  motus  plenus  et  artis  et  venustatu, 
Todi  et  Buavitas  et  magnitudo.” 
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dicere  vellet,  feci  potestatem.  Atque  ille  primo  quidem  negavit : 
post  autem  aliquanto  toto  jam  indicio  exposito  atque  edito  surrexit: 
quaesivit  a Gallis  quid  sibi  esset  cum  iis;  quamobrem  domum  suam 
venis-sent,  itemque  a Vulturcio.  Qui  quuni  illi  breviter  constanter- 
que  respondis.sent,  per  quem  ad  eum,  quotiesque  venis-sent,  quaesis- 
sentque  ab  eo  nihilne  secum  egset  de  fatis  Sibyllinis  locutus,  turn 
ille  subito,  scelere  demens,  quanta  conscientiae  vis  esset  ostendit. 
Nam  quum  id  posset  iniitiari,  repente  praeter  opinionem  omnium 
confessus  cst : ita  eum  non  modo  ingenium  illud  et  dicendi  exerci- 
tatio,  qua  semper  valuit,  sed  etiara  propter  vim  scelcris  manifesti 
atque  deprehensi  impudentia  qua  superabat  oranes  improbitasque 
defecit.  Vulturcius  vero  subito  proferri  litteras  atque  aperiri 
jubet,  quas  sibi  a Lentulo  ad  Catilinam  datas  esse  dicebat.  Atque 
ibi  vehementissime  perturbatus  Lentulus,  tamen  et  signum  suum  et 
manum  cognovit.  £rant  autem  [scriptae]  sine  nomine  sed  ita: 
Qais  fim  tcies  ex  eo  quem  ad  te  misi.  Cura  ut  vir  sis,  et  cogita  quem 
in  locum  sis  progressus ; vide  et  quid  tibi  jam  sit  necesse,  et  cura  ut 
omnium  tibi  auxilia  adjungas  etiam  injimorum.  Gabinius  deinde 
introductus,  quum  primo  impudenter  respondere  coepisset,  ad  ex- 
tremum nibil  ox  iis  quae  Galli  insimulabant  negavit.  Ac  inihi 
quidem,  Quirites,  quum  ilia  certis.sima  visa  sunt  argumenta  atque 
indicia  scelen's,  tabcllae,  signa,  manus,  denique  unius  cujusque 
confessio,  turn  multo  certiora  ilia,  color,  oculi,  vultus,  taciturnitas. 
Sic  enim  obstupuerant,  sic  terram  intuebantur,  sic  furtim  nonnum- 
quam  inter  sese  aspiciebant,  ut  non  jam  ab  aliis  indicari  sed  indi- 
care se  ipsi  viderentur. 

VI.  Indiciis  expositis  atque  editis  senatum  consului  de  summa 
re  publica  quid  fieri  placeret.  Dictae  sunt  a principibus  acerriraae 
ac  fortissimac  sententiae,  quas  senatus  sine  ulla  varietate  est 
secutus.  Et  quoniam  nondum  est  perscriptum  senatus  consultum. 


»criptat\  This  word  is  wanting  in  seven 
good  MSS. — ‘vide  quid:'  ‘vide  ecquid/ 
Halm,  in  the  second  ^ition.  Sallust  (Cat. 
c.  44)  professes  to  give  Lentulus'  letter. 
In  substance  it  is  the  same  as  Cicero's,  but 
the  dilference  in  the  words  shows  that  the 
letter  in  Cicero  and  the  letter  in  Sallust  are 
not  both  genuine,  and  neither  of  them  may 
be  genuine : “ Quis  sim  ex  eo  quem  ad  te 
misi  cognosces.  Fac  cogites  in  quanta  rala<. 
mitatc  »s  et  memineris  te  virum  : consideres 
quid  tuae  rationcs  postulent ; auxilium  pe- 
taa  ab  omnibus  etiam  ab  infimis."  Which 
ia  the  original } Halm  thinks  that  the  style 
of  the  letter  in  Cioero,  ita  careless  expres- 


sion showing  baste,  bears  altogether  the 
stamp  of  originality.  It  ia  difficult  to  do> 
termino  this  matter  by  the  style.  But 
Cicero  must  have  seen  the  original,  and 
could  make  it  known  in  its  original  form  if 
he  chose.  We  are  not  sure  that  Sallust 
did  see  or  could  hiive  scon  the  original. 

H.  Indiciis'}  The  evidence  was  given 
(expo.-iitis).  Shortly  after  be  says  ‘quid 
senatus  (vnsuerit  exponam ‘ I will  tell 
you.'  1 do  not  know  how  much  'editis' 
means ; but  it  signifies  that  the  evidence  bad 
been  reduced  into  form.  The  practice  of 
taking  down  evidence  in  writing  is  men« 
taonod  in  the  speech  Pro  Sulla,  c.  14. 
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ex  memoria  vobis,  Quirites,  quid  senatus  ccnsuerit  exponam.  Pri- 
mutn  niihi  gratiae  verbis  ainplissimis  aguiitur,  quod  virtute,  consilio, 
providentia  mea  res  publica  poriculis  sit  niaxiniis  liberata : deinde 
L.  Flaccus  et  C.  Poniptinus  praetores,  quod  eorum  opera  forti 
fidclique  usus  essein,  merito  ac  jure  laudantur;  atque  ctiam  viro 
forti,  collegae  meo,  laus  iinpcrtitur,  quod  eos  qui  bujus  eonjurationis 
participes  fuissent  a suis  et  a rei  publicae  consiliis  reinovisset. 
Atque  ita  censuerunt,  ut  P.  Lentulus  quum  se  praetura  abdicasset 
in  euatodiam  traderetur : iteinque  uti  C.  Cethegus,  L.  Statilius, 
P.  (labinius,  qui  omnes  praesentcs  erant,  in  custodian!  tradorcntur : 
atque  idem  hoc  decrctum  est  in  L.  Cassium  qui  sibi  procurationem 
incendendae  urbis  depoposcerat ; in  M.  Caeparium,  cui  ad  sollici- 
tandos  pastores  Apuliam  attributam  esse  erat  indicatum ; in 
P.  Furium  qui  est  ex  iis  colonis  quos  Faesulas  L.  Sulla  deduxit ; 
in  Q.  Manlium  Chilonem  qui  una  cum  hoc  Furio  semper  erat  in 
hac  .\lIobrogum  sollicitatione  versatus;  in  P.  Umbrcnuni,  libcrti- 
num  hominem,  a quo  primum  Gallos  ad  Gabinium  jwrductos  esse 
constabat.  Atque  ea  lenitate  senatus  usus  est,  Quirites,  ut  ex 
tanta  conjuratione  tantaquc  hac  multitudinc  domcsticorum  hos- 


coUfgae  This  was  C.  Antonius,  a 

‘ vir  forti*/  as  Cicero  calls  liim,  an  honest 
roan;  but  Cicero  knew  that  he  was  not. 
Catilina  had  exported  Antonios'  support. 
Antonius  had  done  nothinn;  in  the  city  in 
the  affair  of  the  conspiracy  ; no  mention  is 
made  of  Cicero  consulting  him.  It  would 
be  almost  a certain  inclusion  from  Ci<*cro'8 
word^  that  he  was  not  in  Home ; and  Sallust 
(Cat.  c.  5<i)  says  that  the  Senate,  on  hearing 
of  Catilina  havirigarrived  in  Manlius’  tvamp, 
ordered  the  consuls  to  raise  troops,  and 
Antonius  to  follow  ('.atilina  with  an  army, 
while  Cicero  watched  over  the  city. 

abdicajtget'\  “At  length  the  Senate har- 
ing  hy  a vote  promised  a pardon  to  the  man 
of  ('r»>ton  on  condition  of  his  giving  infor- 
mation, Lentulus  being  convicted  abdicated 
his  office,  for  he  happened  to  be  praetor, 
and  laying  down  his  robe  with  the  purple 
hem  bef'ora  the  Senate,  assumetl  a drc*ss 
suitable  to' the  occasion  ” (Plutarch,  Cicero, 
c.  Iff).  A Roman  could  not  be  tried  while 
he  held  a inagtstratus ; nor  could  he  be 
depriv»*d  of  his  office.  Tljere  is  however  an 
instance  rt*rorded  by  Plutarch  (Tib.  Grac- 
chus, c.  12)  of  a tribune  Octavius  being 
deprived  of  his  office  hy  a vote  of  the  tribes 
on  the  proposal  of  Ti.  (imechus;  but  tliis 
was  irregular.  In  the  instance  of  this  Lcn- 
tulus  there  was  a show  of  voluntary  resigna- 
dou.  Examples  of  abdication  are  coUocted 


in  Bet'ker’s  llandlmch  (U.  p.  Aff),  who  has 
discussed  the  cases  mentioned  in  Livy,  iii. 
29;  V.  ff;  Uionys.  llal.  x.H&;  Livy,vui.  30. 
The  expression  is  ‘ se  magistratu  abdicaro/ 
to  detach  himself  from  the  office.  Lentulus 
was  put  in  * libera  cuatodia  * (Sallust;  Cat. 
c.  4^).  The  old  rule  about  a magiatratus 
not  being  liable  to  be  tried  during  his  office 
is  preserved  in  an  excerpt  in  the  Digest 
(2  4.  2)  from  Ulpian:  “ In  jus  vocari  non 
oportet  neque  consulcm  nequo  praefectum 
net|ue  praetorem  ne<]ue  proconsutem  neque 
reforos  magistratus  qui  imperium  hahent,  et 
qui  coerceiv  ali(]uem  possunt,  et  jubere  in 
carcercin  duci.” 

Q.  Maniium  Chilonem']  This  is  the 
MSS.  rt*ading,  which  llalm  has  altered  to 
* Q.  Anniuin  Chilonem,’  who  is  twice  men- 
tioned by  Sallust  (Cat.c.  17-  Q.  Cicero 
(I>o  petiL  consul.  $ 10)  also  says;  “ Qiii 
(Catilina)  ex  curia  Curios  et  Annios — sibi 
amicissimos  comparavit.”  The  mistake  in 
the  MSS.  of  Cicero,  if  it  is  a mistake,  is 
8Up|)OS('d  to  have  arisen  from  the  name  of 
the  centurion  Manlius  having  been  so  oAen 
mentioned. 

tantoffue  Aac]  Tliis  is  the  reading  of  many 
MS.S.  One  has  ' inac;'  and  several  have  ‘ iu 
hac.*  The  re.st  liave  * vi  ac.' — ' novem  homi- 
num:’  they  were  executed  on  the  fifth  of  De- 
cember, but  only  five  of  them  ; for  Cassius, 
Furius,  Cbilu,  and  Umbrenus  hod  escaped 
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tiiim,  novem  hominum  perditissimorura  poena  re  publica  conservata, 
reliquorum  nientes  sanari  posse  arbitraretur.  Atque  ctiam  siip- 
plicatio  diis  immortalibus  pro  singular!  eorum  merito  nieo  nomine 
decreta  cst,  quod  mihi  primum  post  banc  urbcm  conditam  togato 
contigit ; et  his  dccreta  verbis  est,  «uod  urbem  incemdus,  caede 
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ceteris  conferatur,  hoc  interest,  quod  ceterae  bene  gesta,  haec 
una  conservata  re  publica  constitute  est.  Atque  illud,  quod  faci- 
endum primum  fuit,  factum  atque  transactum  est.  Nam  P.  Len- 
tulus,  quamquam  patefactis  indiciis,  confe.ssionibus  suis,  judicio 
senatus  non  modo  praetoris  jus,  verum  etiam  civis  amiserat,  tamen 
magistratu  se  abdicavit ; ut,  quae  religio  C.  Mario  clari.ssimo  viro 
non  fuerat  quo  minus  C.  Glauciam,  de  quo  nihil  nominatim  erat 
decretum,  praetorem  occideret,  ea  nos  religione  in  privato  P.  Len- 
tulo  puniendo  liberaremur. 

VII.  Nunc  quoniam,  Quirites,  conscelcratissimi  periculosissimi- 
que  belli  nefarios  duces  captos  jam  et  comprehensos  tenetis,  existi- 
mare  debetis  omnes  Catilinae  copias,  omnes  spes  atque  ope.s,  his 
depuLsis  urbis  periculis  concidisse.  Quern  quidem  ego  qtium  ex 
urbe  pellcbam,  hoc  providebara  animo,  Quirites,  remote  Oatilina  non 
mihi  cs.se  P.  Lentuli  somnum,  nec  L.  Ciissii  adipes,  nec  G.  Ccthegi 


(Sallust,  Cat.  c.  50.  55} ; ami  we  hear  no 
more  of  them.  Caeparius,  who  had  got 
away,  was  caught  and  punished.  See  Pro 
Sulla,  c.  11. 

quoH  mihi  primum'\  Caesar  (B.  G.  ti.  35) 
makes  a like  boai^t  about  (he  number  of  days 
for  which  a * supplicatio  ' was  decreed  for  his 
victories  in  Gallia : **  Ob  casque  res  ex  literis 
Caesaris  dies  quindeo'rii  supplicatio  dt'crcta 
cst,  quod  ante  id  tempos  acridit  nulli.'* 
The  * supplicatio  ’ was  moved  by  L.  Aurt!. 
lius  CMta  (Phil.  ii.  c.  (i) : “L  Cotta,  vir 
sumnio  ingtmio  summa({ue  prudeniia,  rebus 
iis  gi*stis  quas  tu  reprehiMulis,  supplicatiuuem 
decrevit  verbis  amplis’>iinis,  eique  illi  ipsi 
quos  modo  nominavi  consulares  sonatusqup 
cunctus  assensus  eat ; qui  honos  ]K>»t  coudi> 
tarn  hanc  urbcm  habitus  est  togato  ante  mo 
nemiiii.”  We  have  the  same  in  the  Oratio 
Pro  Sulla,  c.  and  in  a letter  to  Q.  Mc- 
tellus  Celer  (.Vd  Fam.  v.  2)  : “ Qui  curiam 
cae<le,  urbcm  iiicendiis,  Itnliam  hello  libe. 
rasset."  This,  says  llalm,  the  rescuing  of 
Italy  from  war,  seems  rhetorical  amplifica* 
tion.  Other  commentators  have  thought 
that  Cict*ro  says  too  much.  Klotz  defends 
him.  Italy  might  have  hud  a war  with  the 
Ailobroges,  if  they  had  been  brought  into 
Italy  by  Catilina.  This  ia  plain  enough. 


It  might  have  been  so.  Rut  the  matter  is 
hardly  worth  discussion.  Cicero  alw’ays 
mode  the  roost  of  his  services.  HU  exagge- 
rated style  is  well  enough  known  to  those 
who  read  him. 

hoc  iw/erMf,]  In  Halm’s  school  edition 
and  in  the  common  editions  the  rt^ading  is 
* hoc  iiitersit,*  a reading  which  would  make 
a careful  student  pause  to  consider  whether 
the  text  was  right.  * Hoc  intersit'  is  I.alin, 
that  is.  the  subjunctive  may  stand  in  this 
clause  in  cornrspondcncc  with  the  subjunc- 
tive in  the  first  clause;  but  it  would  not 
express  what  is  meant.  Cu*ero  says,  “ if 
you  were  to  compare  this  ‘ supplicatio ' with 
all  others,  the  differenc^e  between  them  ia 
this." 

C.  67<Twciflm,]  Glauria  had  not  abdicated 
his  praetorship.  He  was  killed  with  the 
insignia  of  hU  office  on  him,  and  a quaestor 
and  a tribune  at  the  same  time;  all  with 
the  insignia  of  their  office  on  them  (Vol.  II. 
p.  47'i).  They  lia«l  been  declared  rebels, 
ail  armed  fonv  liad  cum|>elled  thim  h>  sur- 
render; but  they  wen*  .shut  up  in  the  Curia 
Hostilia  after  n*ceiving  the  ‘ fides  publica,’  as 
some  .say,  and  as  Cicero  hardly  ventures  to 
deny.  Here  he  perverts  the  facts. 

7.  The  MSS.  are  in  favour  of 
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furiosam  temeritatem  pertimescendam.  Ille  erat  unus  timcndus 
ex  istis  omnibus,  scd  tamdiu  dum  urbis  mocnibus  contincbatur. 
Omnia  norat,  omnium  aditus  tenebat : appellare,  tentare,  sollicitare 
poterat,  audebat:  erat  ei  consilium  ad  facinus  aptum,  consilio 
autem  ncque  manus  neque  lingua  deerat.  Jam  ad  certa-s  res  con- 
ficiendas  certos  homines  delectos  ac  descriptos  habebat.  Neque 
vero  quum  aliquid  mandarat  confectum  putabat:  nihil  erat  quod 
non  ipse  obiret,  occurreret,  vigilaret,  laboraret : frigus,  sitim, 
famem  forre  poterat.  Hunc  ego  hominem  tarn  acrem,  tarn  para- 
tum,  tarn  audacem,  tarn  callidum,  tam  in  scelere  vigilantem,  tarn 
in  perditis  rebus  diligentem  nisi  ex  domesticis  insidiis  in  castrense 
latrocinium  compulissem,  dicam  id  quod  sentio,  Quirites,  non  facile 
banc  tantam  molem  mali  a cervicibus  vestris  depulissem.  Non  ille 
nobis  Saturnalia  constituisset,  neque  tanto  ante  cxitii  et  fati  diem 
rei  publicae  denuntiavisset,  neque  commisisset  ut  signum,  ut  lit- 
terae  suae,  testes  denique  manifesti  sceleris  deprehenderentur. 
Quae  nunc  illo  absente  sic  gesta  sunt,  ut  nullum  in  privata  dome 
furtum  umquam  sit  tam  palam  inventum  quam  haec  tanta  in  re 
publica  conjuratio  manifesto  inventa  atque  deprehensa  est.  Quod 
si  Catilina  in  urbe  ad  banc  diem  rernansisset,  quamquam  quoad  fuit 
omnibus  ejus  consiliis  occurri  atque  obstiti,  tamen,  ut  levissime 
dicam,  dimicandum  nobis  cum  illo  fuisset,  neque  nos  umquam,  quum 
ille  in  urbe  bostis  esset,  tantis  periculis  rein  publicam  tanta  pace, 
tanto  otio,  tanto  silentio  liberassemus.  VIII.  Quamquam  haec 


* adipes/  The  common  reading  is  * adipem/ 
Perhaps  there  Is  more  amtempt  expressed 
by  the  plural.  Fat  men  are  not  so  danger- 
ous as  lean  men ; yet  they  are  sometimes 
mischievous  in  their  heavy  way.  Lentulus 
was  sleepy-headed,  as  Cicero  has  hinted 
(c.  3).  Cassius  was  a fat  fellow.  Cethegus 
was  a madman.  Not  one  of  them  was  a 
dangerous  conspirator.  Caesar  (Julius  Cae* 
ear.  Act  I.  Scene  2,  Shakspero)  knew  the 
value  of  fat  men : — 

“ Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat, 

Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  alceji  o* 
nights ; 

Yon  Cassius  has  a lean  and  hungry  look ; 

He  thinks  too  much ; such  meu  are  dan- 
gerous.” 

Sbaksperc  got  this  from  Plutarch  (Caesar, 
c.  62),  the  great  judge  of  men  and  manners. 
It  is  no  fault  in  Shakspere  that  he  took  it 
from  Plutarch.  It  is  a rare  merit  to  know 
what  to  select  and  what  to  reject. 

Omnia  norat, 1 Compare  In  Cat.  ii.  4. 


— ‘dclcctos  ac  descriptos:*  no  variation  is 
mentioned  here.  Halm  says  of  * descriptos,* 
' determined,  separated  into  classes.*  This 
is  a translation  of  * discriptos.' 

occfirrere/,  m^i/are/,]  Halm  observes 
that  these  words  could  not  be  connected 
with  ‘ quod  ' if  * obiret’  had  not  been  placed 
before  them.  It  is  true  that  ‘ occurrerc  * 
properly  requires  a dative;  but  I am  not 
sure  that  his  remark  is  true  when  * quod  * is 
used. 

Satumaiia']  See  the  Introduction.  Halm 
prints:  **  ut  signum,  ut  literae  suae  testes 
manifesti  sceleris  deprehenderentur.”  Klotz 
has  **ut  signum,  ut  literae,  testes  denique 
manifesti  scA‘lcris  deprehenderentur.”  I do 
not  know  on  what  authority  he  omits  ' suae,* 
but  wo  could  do  without  it  very  well.  * Oe- 
nique  is  omitted  by  nine  MSS. ; but  the 
greater  number  have  it, 

8.  Quamquam']  * Tamen  * sometimes  cor- 
responds to  ' quamquam,*  but  it  docs  not 
always  follow  it.  There  is  another  example 
in  this  speech,  c.  12 : ” Quamquam,  Quirites, 
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otnnia,  Quirites,  ita  sunt  a me  administrata  ut  deorum  immortalium 
nutu  atque  consilio  et  gesta  et  provisa  esse  videantur : idque  quum 
conjectura  consequi  possumus,  quod  vix  videtur  human!  cnnsilii 
tantarum  rerum  gubernatio  esse  potuissc ; turn  vero  ita  praesentes 
his  temporibus  opem  et  auxilium  nobis  tulcrunt  ut  eos  paene  oculis 
videre  posscraus.  Nam  ut  ilia  omittam,  visas  nocturno  tempore 
ab  Occidents  faces  ardoremque  caeli,  ut  fulminum  jactus,  ut  terrae 
motus  relinquam,  ut  omittam  cetera  quae  tarn  multa  nobis  con- 
sulibus  facta  sunt,  ut  haec  quae  nunc  fiunt  canere  dii  immortales 
viderentur,  hoc  certe,  Quirites,  quod  sum  dicturus  neque  praeter- 
mittendum  neque  relinquendum  est.  Nam  profecto  memoria 
tenetis.  Cotta  et  Torquato  consulibus  complures  in  Capitolio  res  de 
caelo  esse  percussas,  quum  et  simulacra  deorum  immortalium 
depulsa  sunt,  et  statuae  vetcrum  hominum  dejectac,  et  legum  aera 
liquefacta ; tactus  est  etiam  ille  qui  hanc  urbem  condidit  Romulus, 
quern  inauratum  in  Capitolio  parvum  atque  lactentem  uberibus 


mihi  qaidem/'  &c.  The  division  into  chap« 
ten  is  one  of  the  greet  faults  of  our  editions, 
though  the  division  is  convenient  for  some 
purposes;  but  hero  we  have  besides  the 
division  into  chapters  the  commencement  of 
a new  paragraph  in  the  editions.  This 
* Quamquam  haec  omnia ' is  the  continua- 
tion of  what  has  just  been  said.  He  adds, 
**  Howsoever  ('quamquam,*  'in  some  way 
or  other,*  ‘ however  that  may  be’),  I have 
managed  all  this  in  such  a way  that  every 
thing  seems  to  have  been  done  and  provided 
with  the  consent  and  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
immortal  gods.** 

Cicero  often  speaks  in  this  style  in  his 
orations.  He  wished  to  work  on  the  super- 
stition of  his  hearers  ; though  if,  as  he  says 
in  another  place  (EVo  Cluentio,  c.  61.  Vol. 
II.),  the  stories  about  punishment  after 
death  were  considered  to  be  an  idle  tale, 
the  belief  in  signs  and  wonders  may  have 
been  weakened  also.  But  there  is  still  a 
great  difference  between  unbelief  about  the 
unseen,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  sight 
of  wonderful  and  unusual  appearances.  A 
man  may  be  terrihod  by  the  comet,  or  the 
tempest,  or  the  earthquake,  and  consider 
them  the  effect  of  supernatural  agency,  who 
may  laugh  at  the  story  of  Cerberus  and 
Ixion. 

«/  iila  omi7fam,]  Cicero  even  put  this 
into  poetry,  such  as  he  wrote.  There  is  a 
long  passage  in  the  Divin.  i.  c.  11,  which 
begins : 

" Principio  aetherio  flammatus  Juppitcr 
igni,” 


from  the  second  book  of  his  poem  on  bis 
consulship. 

praeiermitiendum — relinquendum]  Halm 
explains  the  difference  between  these  two 
words  by  a passage  in  the  De  Ofliciis  (Hi. 
c.  2) : " Minime  vero  assentior  iis  qui  ne- 
gant  eum  locum  a Panaetio  |iraetermissam, 
sed  eonsulto  relictum.” 

Cotta  et  Thrquato]  In  b.c.  6d.  Dion 
Cassius  (37>  c.  9)  speaks  of  the  writing  on 
the  tablets  being  melted  and  made  indis- 
tinct. Tacitus  (Hist.  iv.  40)  has  tbe  ex- 
pression ' legum  aera,*  the  bronxes  on  which 
the  Leges  were  written.  Some  fragments 
of  such  bronzes  are  still  extant.  Ovid 
alludes  to  the  practice  of  6xing  these  bronxe 
tablets  to  walls  or  other  Oat  surfaces  by 
metal  pins : 

** nec  verba  minacia  fixo 

Aere  legebantur.*’  (Met.  i.  91.) 

The  figure  of  the  wolf  suckling  the  chil- 
dren was  also  damaged  aa  we  are  told  here, 
and  again  in  a passage  in  the  De  Divina- 
tione  (ii.  20)  ; — 

" Nam  pater  altitonans  stellanti  nixus 
Olympo 

Ipse  suos  quondam  tumolos  ac  templa 
petivit, 

Et  Capitolinis  injecit  sedibus  ignes. 

Turn  statua  Nattae,  turn  mmularra  deorum, 
Romulusque  et  Remus  cum  altrice  belua, 
vi  folminis  icti  conridemnt,  deque  bis  rebus 
haruspicum  exstiterunt  responaa  verissima.** 
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lupinis  inhiantem  fuisse  meministis.  Quo  quidem  tempore  quum 
liaruspices  ex  tota  Etruria  convenissent,  caedes  atque  incendia  et 
leguni  interitum  ct  bcllum  civile  ac  domesticum  et  totius  urbia 
atque  imperii  occasum  appropiuquare  dixerunt,  nisi  dii  immortaica 
omni  I’atione  placati  suo  numinc  prope  fata  ipsa  flexissent.  Itaque 
illonim  responsia  turn  et  ludi  per  decern  dies  facti  sunt,  neque  res 
ulla  quae  ad  placandos  deos  pertineret  praetermissa  est ; iidemque 
jusserunt  simulacrum  Jovis  facere  majua  et  in  exc^so  collocare  et 
contra  atque  ante  fuerat  ad  orientem  convertere;  ac  se  sperare  dixe- 
runt, si  illud  signum  quod  videtis  solis  ortum  et  forum  curiamque 
conspiceret,  fore  ut  ea  consilia  quae  clam  essent  inita  contra  salutem 
urbis  atque  imperii  illustrarcntur,  ut  a senate  populoque  Romano 
perspici  possent.  Atque  illud  [ita]  colloeandum  consoles  illi  locave- 
runt,  sed  tanta  fuit  operis  tarditas  ut  neque  superioribus  consuH- 
bus  neque  nobis  ante  hodiernum  diem  collocaretur.  IX.  Hie 
quis  potest  esse  tarn  aversus  a vero,  tain  praeceps,  tarn  mente 
captus  qui  neget  haec  omnia  quae  videmus  praccipueque  hanc 
urbem  dcorum  immortalium  nutu  ac  potestate  administrari  I 
Eteniin  quum  esset  ita  responsum,  caedes,  incendia,  interitum  rei 
publicae  coniparari,  et  ea  per  cives,  quae  turn  propter  magnitu- 
dincni  scelcrum  nonnullis  incredibilia  videbantur,  ea  non  inodo 
cogitata  a nefariis  civibus  verum  etiam  suscepta  esse  sensistis. 

contra  atque]  Or  ' contra  ac/  Sco  Vol.  I. 

Yerr.  u.  4.  c.  6.  Cicero  also  says  * contra 
quain/ 

illuttrnreniur]  Halm  says  that  Mta* 
before  ' illui^lrarcntur  * isexpected.  Hesays 
* generally  * (man  ersrartet).  But  he  should 
only  speak  for  biniAelf.  Such  forms  of  ex- 
pression are  very  common  in  Cicero,  and 
any  body  who  will  take  a note  of  this  re- 
mark will  find  them  in  his  reading. 

Atque  illud  Ha]  ‘Atque  illud  signum,' 

Halm,  Jiorae  MSS.  omit  'signum/ — *lo- 
caverunt/  this  word  is  explained  Vol.  I. 

Act.  i.  c.  6.  In  the  letter  of  Sulpicius  to 
Cicero,  he  says  of  the  monument  of  Mar- 
cellus  at  Athens  (.\d  Div.  \v.  12):  “ Postea- 
que  curavimus  ut  iidem  Athenienses  in 
eodem  loco  monumentum  ci  faciendum  lo- 
carent,"  The  consuls  were  instructed  to 
make  this  contract  for  the  setting  up  of  the 
statue.  It  was  the  bu'*iness  of  the  censors 
generally  t<»  make  the  contracts  for  build, 
ings  and  public  works. 

ueqtte  superiurihus,  &c.]  Halm  has 
omitted  the  *»'  which  stands  before  ‘ supe- 
rioribua'  and  before  ‘nobis’  in  all  editions 
before  his.  He  compares  ‘nobis  consu. 


libus  * in  this  chapter.  The  completion  of 
the  work  just  at  this  time  may  have  been 
through  calculation  or  design ; but  we  must 
take  the  story  as  we  have  it.  Cicero  tells 
us  the  same  thing  in  the  De  Divinatione 
(ii.  c.  20)  : “ Mir^ilc  autem  illud  quod  eo 
ipso  tein|K>re  quo  fieret  judicium  conjura- 
tionis  in  senatu,  signum  Jovis  biennio  post 
quain  emt  locatum  in  Capitoiio  collocaba. 
tur.”  Klotz  says,  “ with  good  reason  did 
C.  A.  B<H?ttigcr  in  a s<'hool  essay  on  this 
passage  which  first  appeared  at  Bautzen, 
1701,  4to.,  and  now  is  contained  in  Sillig’s 
collection  of  Boettiger’s  Opuscula,  direct 
attention  to  this,  that  Cicero  with  well, 
calculated  dexterity  had  now  hurried  the 
erection  of  this  statue  in  order  to  deceive 
the  good-natured  folk.”  But  do  we  need 
an  editor  to  tell  us  this  ? Or  if  we  choose  to 
say  that  he  knows  no  more  about  it  than 
we  do,  and  no  more  than  the  text  says, 
whnt  answer  can  he  make  ? It  is  well  said, 
that  of  all  cant  the  (&nt  of  criticism  is  the 
most  tormenting. 

9.  meftfe  raplujt]  Sco  Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii. 
4.  c.  45 ; and  5.  c.  25. 
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Illud  vero  nonne  ita  praesens  est  ut  nutu  Jovis  Optimi  Maxiini 
factum  esse  videatur,  ut  quum  hodierno  die  mane  per  forum  meo 
jussu  et  conjurati  et  eorum  indices  in  acdcm  Concordiae  ducoron- 
tur,  eo  ipso  tempore  signum  statueretur  ? quo  collocato  atqiie  ad 
VOS  senatumqne  converso,  omnia  et  senatus  et  vos  quae  erant  contra 
salutem  omnium  cogitata  illustrata  et  patefacta  vidistis.  Quo  etiam 
majore  sunt  isti  odio  supplicioque  digni,  qui  non  solum  vestris 
doiniciliis  atque  teetis,  sed  etiam  deorum  templis  atque  delubris 
sunt  funestos  ac  nefarios  ignes  inferre  conati.  Quibus  ego  si  me 
restitisse  dicam,  nimium  mihi  sumam  ot  non  sim  fercndus.  Ille, 
ille  Juppiter  restitit : ille  Gapitolium,  ille  haec  templa,  ille  hanc 
urbem,  ille  vos  omnes  salvos  esse  voluit.  Diis  ego  immortalibus 
ducibus  hanc  mentem,  Quirites,  voluntatemque  suscepi  atque  ad  haec 


tanta  indicia  perveni.  Jam  vero 

Illud  vero"]  Qaintilian  (Inst.  t.  11.  $ 42) 
alludes  to  this  passage,  in  contione  contra 
Catilinam,  quum  signum  Jovis  columnne 
impositum  ostcndit.*'— * praesens it  is  not 
easy  to  find  a word  to  express  exactly  this 
sctiHG  of  * praesens.'  Cicero  is  sjicaking  of 
the  coincidence  which  he  is  going  to  men- 
tion.  Halm  thinks  that  the  notion  comes 
nearer  to  'divinum'  than  to  * conspicuum/ 
* roanifestum/  as  Emesti  sup(>osed ; and  ac- 
cordingly Cicero  says,  **  Is  not  the  visible 
interposition  of  the  heavenly  power  manifest 
in  this  ? '*  On  the  words  ‘ ut  quum,’  Halm 
says  that  *ut'  depends  on  ‘illud,’  and  ‘ ut 
quum  ’ is  said  short  for  * illud  quod  factum 
est.'  He  ooinparcs  another  example  (Vol.  I. 
Verr.  v.  c.  f>) : " Hoc  vero  novum  et  ejus- 
modi  est  ut  magis  propter  reum  quam 
propter  rem  ipsam  cre<iibilo  videatur,  ut 
homines  servos  — dimiserit."  The  two  pas- 
sages are  the  same,  but  the  explanation 
seem.s  to  me  incorrect.  In  the  passage  in 
this  oration  * ut  quum — statueretur  ’ de{>cnd8 
on  ‘ factum  ease  videatur,’  and  it  also  refers 
to  ‘Illud’  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence.— * et  senatus  et  vns:’  om.  Halm. — 
‘ hanc  urbem ‘ cunctam  urbem,’  Halm.  — 
‘ l)iis  ego— ducibus comp.  Pro  Sulla,  c.  14. 

Jam  tero~^f/f/um.]  I have  followed 
Halm  in  Orelli's  this  sentence,  which 

in  the  common  texn  is  confused  and  unin- 
telligible. The  gods  deprived  the  conspira- 
tors of  prudence,  but  permitted  their  auda- 
cious designs ; and  so  they  led  them  to 
their  ruin.  It  would  have  l»oon  just  ns  easy 
and  much  better  to  have  prevented  their 
designs.  Uut  Cicero  expresses  an  idea, 
which  is  often  found  in  ancient  writers,  that 
the  gods  will  some  men's  ruin,  and  take  the 
VOL.  III. 


ilia  Allobrogum  sollicitatio  * * *, 

means  of  accomplishing  it.  So  says  Euri- 
pides in  a fragment  quoted  by  Halm  : 

"Orav  ydp  datfiopufu  /iXdffrp  nvd, 
Tour'  al/rd  wpwrou  tfa^atpftrni 
yotfv  rdy  i<rG\6y,  tc 
rpimt 

Pvtopijv,  iv'  tidg  afiaprdvii. 

This  passage  goes  further  than  Cicero’s, 
which  merely  represents  the  gods  as  de- 
priving villains  of  all  prudence ; which  may 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  a villain  often 
fails  in  his  design,  because  his  prudence  is 
not  equal  to  his  wickedness.  But  Euri- 
pides represents  the  daemon  as  first  hating 
a man,  then  taking  from  him  all  under- 
standing. and  lastly  turning  his  mind  to  the 
worse  judgment,  so  that  he  knows  not  when 
he  is  doing  wrong.  This  is  a complete  de- 
scription of  perfect  malignity,  of  a daemon 
who  thinks  of  nothing  but  mischief. — ' ex 
civitate  male  pacata the  .\Uobroges,  who 
had  often  fought  with  the  Romans,  but 
were  now  redact  to  submission.  (See  Vol. 
II.  Pro  Ponteio,  c.  12,  and  c.  Ifi.)  The 
Allobrogofl  rose  again  in  b.c.  Ct,  and  were 
put  down  by  C.  Pomptinus,  the  man  whom 
Cicero  mentions  (c.  2 ; and  in  the  oration 
De  Provinciis  CoDsularibus,  c.  13).  The 
Romans  knew  little  of  the  nations  of  Gallia 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Provincia,  and  only 
those  who  bordered  on  the  Provincia,  such 
as  the  Aedui,  8equani,  and  .\rverni.  But 
they  knew  that  the  Galli  were  the  most 
formidable  enemies  that  the  Romans  had 
ever  encountered,  both  the  Galli  of  North 
Italy  and  the  Galli  who  had  oRen  crossed 
the  Alps  to  light  with  the  armies  of  Rome. 
The  complete  subjugation  of  the  Trans- 
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jam  ab  Lentnlo  ccterisque  domcsticis  hostibus  tarn  dementer  tantae 
res,  creditae  ct  ignotis  et  barbaris,  gommissacque  littcrae  numqiiam 
esscnt  profucto,  nisi  ab  diis  immortalibus  huic  tantae  audaciac  con- 
silium esset  ereptiim.  Quid  vero  ? ut  homines  Galli  ex  civitate 
male  pacata,  quae  gens  una  restat  quae  populo  Romano  bellum 
facere  et  posse  et  non  nolle  videatur,  spem  imperii  et  rerum  amplis- 
simarum  ultro  sibi  a patriciis  hominibus  oblatam  negligerent,  ves- 
tramque  salutem  suis  opibus  anteponerent,  id  non  divinitus  factum 
esse  putatis ; praescrtim  qui  nos  non  pugnando  sed  tacendo  supe- 
rare  potuerint  ? 

X.  Quamobrem,  Quirites,  quoniam  ad  omnia  pulvinaria  suppli- 
catio  decreta  est,  celebratote  illos  dies  cum  conjugibus  ac  liberis 
vestris,  Nam  multi  saepe  honores  diis  immortalibus  justi  habiti 
sunt  ac  debiti,  sed  profecto  justiores  numquam.  Erepti  cnim  estis 
ex  crudelissimo  ac  miserriino  interitu.  [et]  erepti  sine  caede,  sine 
sanguine,  sine  cxcrcitu,  sine  dimicatione  : togati  me  uno  togato 
duce  et  imperatore  vicistis.  Etenim  recordamini,  Quirites,  omnes 
civiles  dissensiones,  neque  solum  eas  quas  audistis,  sed  et  eas  quas 
vosmetipsi  menlinistis  atque  vidistis.  L.  Sulla  P.  Sulpicium  op- 
pressit:  ejecit  ex  urbe  C.  Marium,  custodem  hujus  urbis,  multosque 


alpine  Galli  was  neccssarjr  to  secure  the 
tranquillity  of  Italy,  and  there  was  a roan 
in  Rome  ready  to  do  the  work  ; and  he  did 
it.  In  B.c.  58  C.  Caesar  had  for  bis  Pro- 
vinria  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Gallia  north  of 
the  Alps,  with  a commission  that  empow. 
ered  him  to  carry  the  Roman  arms  as  far 
as  he  could  (Caesar,  R.  G.  L 35 ; Cicero, 
De  Provinciis  Consul.,  c.  13). 

mperare  poiuerint  * Potuerint  * is  Mad- 

vig's  emendation.  One  MS.  omits  *prae> 
sertiro  - potueront.’  As  all  the  MSS.  have 

* potuerunt,*  and  **  cum  sententia  languida 

sit,’*  says  Halm,  he  will  not  object  to  any 
body  strikinit  out  the  words  * prae- 

sertim  * to  ‘ potuerunt.*  But  it  is  no  more 
lanf^id  than  many  hundred  sentences  in 
Cicero.  It  seems  to  me  well  said. 

10  puMnaria\  A ‘pulvinar’  was  a sofaon 
which  the  statues  of  the  ^ods  were  placed, 
when  a Mectistemium  ' was  made  on  the 
occasion  of  a ' supplicatio.^  Livy  says  (22. 
c.  1):  “ Decretum — uti  sopplicatio  per  tri* 
duum  ad  omnia  pulvinaria  baberetur.** 

* Pulvinar,'  says  Servius  (Virjj.  Gmrjf.  Hi. 
533)  is  " Icctulus  in  quo  dcorum  statua  re* 
clinabatur.*'  See  Horace,  Carm.  i.  37- 

P.  Sulpicium"]  This  tribune  P.  Sulpidus 
Rufus  was  of  the  Marian  faction.  In  b.c. 
88  be  proposed  a Lex  for  the  transfer  of 


the  command  in  the  Mithridatic  war  from 
Sulla  to  Marius.  Sulla,  who  was  still  in 
Italy  and  near  Rome,  attacked  the  city  with 
his  soldiers,  broke  into  it,  and  proscribed 
Sulpicius  and  others  (Plutarch,  Sulla,  c.  8, 
&c. ; Appian,  B.  C.  i.  60).  Sulpicius  was 
caught  in  the  marshes  of  Laurentum,  and 
his  head  was  fixed  on  the  Rostra,  a sign  of 
what  was  going  to  come  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  19). 
“Sulpicius,''  says  Cicero  (Brutus,  c.  55) 
“ was  one  of  the  most  dignified  orators  that 
I have  heard,  and  so  to  speak  the  most 
tragic.  His  voice  was  p<»werful,  sweet,  and 
clear;  his  gesture  and  the  movements  of 
bis  body  graceful,  and  yet  it  seemed  that 
he  was  truined  to  the  forum  and  not  to  the 
stage ; his  language  was  vehement  and  flow- 
ing, and  yet  not  redundant  nor  loose " 
Such  was  one  of  the  great  orators  who 
grew  up  in  the  stormy  times  of  the  Repub- 
lic : “cui  quidem  gd  summam  gioriam 
eloquentiae  florcscenti  Term  vita  ercqita  est, 
et  poena  temeritatis  non  sine  magno  rei 
publicae  malo  constituta  est."  (Cic.  Or.  iii. 
3.)  He  speaks  in  the  same  terms  of  him 
aynin  (Or.  i.  29).  P.  Sulpicius  is  one  of 
the  speakers  in  Cicero's  Dialogue  De  Ora- 
tore. 

lyecif  cx  urbe]  Halm  prints  the  passage 
thus:  “ L.  Sulla  P.  Sulpidum  oppressit. 
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fortes  viros  partiin  ejecit  ex  civitate,  partiin  intcremit.  Cn.  Octa- 
vius consul  arniis  ex  urbe  collegaiu  suum  expulit ; omnis  hie  locus 
acervis  corpuruin  ct  civiuin  sanguine  redundavit.  Superavit  postea 
Cinna  cum  Mario.  Turn  vero  clarissitnis  viris  interfcctis  lutnina 
civitatis  cxstincta  sunt.  Ultus  est  hujus  victoriae  crudelitatem 
postea  Sulla  ; ne  dici  quidem  opus  e.st  quanta  diininutione  civium 
et  quanta  calainitate  rei  publicae.  Dissensit  M.  Lepidus  a claris- 
simo  ct  fortissimo  viro  Q.  Catulo : attulit  non  tarn  ipsius  interitus 
rei  publicae  luctum  quam  ceternrum.  Atque  illae  tamen  onines 
dissensiones  erant  ejusmodi,  [Quirites,]  quae  non  ad  delendam  sed 
ad  conmiutandam  rem  publicam  pertinereut:  non  illi  nullam  esse 
rein  publicam,  sed  in  ea  quae  esset  se  esse  principes,  neque  banc 
urbem  conflagrare,  sed  se  in  hac  urbe  florere  voluerunt.  [Atque 
illae  tamen  omnes  dissensiones,  quarum  nulla  exitium  rei  publicae 
quaesivit,  ejusmodi  fuerunt  ut  non  reconciliatione  concordiae  sed 
internicione  civium  dijudicatae  sint.]  In  hoc  autem  uno  post 
hominum  memoriam  maximo  crudelissimoque  bello,  quale  bellum 
nulla  umquam  barbaria  cum  sua  gente  gessit,  quo  in  bello  lex  haec 
fuit  a Lentulo,  Catilina,  Cassio,  Cetbego  constituta,  ut  omnes 


[ejccit  ex  urbe]  ; C.  Marium/'  &c. ; and  be 
tbinka  that  * ojedt  ex  urbe ' may  be  a gloas 
of 'oppreasit.'  He  al!40  think.4  that  if  we 
keep  the  punctuation  which  ia  in  the  text, 
it  will  be  hard  to  convince  ourselves  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  words.  I find  it  very 
difficult  to  suppose  that  Cicero  would  say 
that  8ulla  * oppressit  * P.  Sulpidus,  and 
then  that  he  should  add  'ejecit  urbe;*  for 
though  Sulpidus  was  driven  from  the  dty, 
he  was  caught  (op^reasus)  and  killed,  but 
Marius  was  driven  out  and  not  caught. 

' Oppre^sit  * applies  properly  to  Sulpidus, 
and 'ejedt*  to  Marius.  Lambinus  says  that 
'ejedt  ex  urbe  * is  not  in  some  old  MSS. 

Cn.  Oc/ortMs]  He  expelled  his  colleague 
Cinna,  d.c.  8^  (Plutarch,  Marius,  c.  41); 
but  C.  Marius  joined  Cinna  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  they  broke  into  Rome,  and 
were  elected  consuls  for  a.  c.  h6.  Marius 
and  Cinna  put  to  death  many  Ulustrious 
men,  the  consals  Cn.  Octavius  and  Merula, 
the  orator  M.  Ant<n|iuH,  whose  death  is  told 
by  Plutarch  in  a most  touching  way  (Ma- 
rius, c.  44).  Q Cafulua  who  had  fought 
against  the  Citnbri  and  others,  lliis  savage 
butchery  was  surpassed  by  the  cruelty  of 
L.  Sulla,  who  returned  from  the  east  and 
made  himself  master  of  Rome  (b.c.  H2). 
Nothing  yet  recorded  in  history  is  so  bad 
as  the  ferodoos  vengeance  of  Sulla  (Floras, 

V 


iii.  21 : Veil.  Pat.  ii.  c.  20). 

M.  fjtpidu*']  He  was  consul  in  d.c.  78, 
the  year  of  Sulla’s  death,  and  immediately 
after  the  funeral  he  liegan  to  attempt  to 
undo  Sulla’s  work.  His  colleague  Q.  Ca- 
tulus,  the  son  of  him  who  had  fought 
against  the  Cirabri,  opposed  him,  and  Le- 
pidus fled  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died  of  vex- 
ation. There  was  no  rea-son  to  lament  him  ; 
and  Cicero  means  to  say  that. 

Atque  iUae — st'nf.]  Ernesti  and  others 
after  him  have  found  a difficulty  in  this 
sentence.  The  first  part  of  the  sentence  at 
least,  which  is  a repetition  of  the  beginning 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  can  hardly  be 
the  genuine  text  of  Cicero. 

barbaria]  Com)>are  Pro  Sulla  c.  27-  The 
word  Barham  is  by  Horace,  Ep.  t.  2. 7: 
" Graeda  Barhariae  lento  collisa  duello.” 

ut  omnei—ducerenturt]  “ That  all  should 
be  treated  as  enemies  whose  lives  would  be 
safe  if  the  city  were  saved.”  This  is  said 
too  rhetorically;  it  is  bad  taste  to  aim  at 
an  antithesis  when  the  thought  is  obscured 
by  it.  He  means  to  say  that  every  man 
whose  saft'ty  de^tended  on  the  safety  of  the 
city  would  have  been  massacred  by  Lentu- 
lus  and  the  conspirators,  who  would  con- 
sider them  as  enemies.  The  context  shows 
that  ' boetium  numero  ducere ' means  to 
2 
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qui  8alva  urbe  salvi  esse  possent  in  hostium  nuniero  ducerentur, 
ita  me  gessi,  Quirites,  ut  salvi  omnes  conservareinini ; et  quiim 
hostes  vestri  taiitum  eivium  superfuturum  putassent,  quantum 
inbnitae  caedi  restitisset,  taiitum  autem  urbis  quantum  flamina 
obire  non  potuisset,  et  urbem  et  eives  iiuegros  incolumesque 
servavi. 

XI.  Quibus  pro  tantis  rebus,  Quirites,  nullum  ego  a vobis  prac- 
mium  virtutis,  nullum  insigne  honoris,  nullum  monumentum  laudis 
postulo,  praeterquam  hujus  diei  memoriam  sempiternam.  In  ani- 
mis  ego  vestris  omnes  triumphos  meos,  omnia  ornamenta  honoris, 
monumenta  gloriae,  laudis  insignia  condi  et  collocari  volo.  Nihil 
me  mutum  potest  dclectare,  nihil  taciturn,  nihil  denique  ejusmodi 
quod  etiam  minus  digni  assequi  possint.  Memoria  vestra,  Quirites, 
res  nostrae  alentur,  .sermonibus  crescent,  litterarum  monuinentis 
invcterascent  et  corroborabuntur  ; eandemque  diem  intelligo,  quam 
spero  aeternam  fore,  propagatam  esse  et  ad  salutem  urbis  et 
ad  memoriam  consulates  mei ; unoque  tempore  in  hac  re  pul> 
lica  duos  cives  exstitis.se,  quorum  alter  fines  vestri  imperii  non 
terrae  sed  caeli  regionibus  terminaret,  alter  ejusdem  imperii  domi- 
cilium  sedemque  servaret.  XII.  Sed  quoniam  carum  rerum  quas 
ego  gessi  non  eadem  est  fortuna  atque  conditio  quae  illorum  qui 
externa  bella  gcs-scrunt,  quod  mihi  cum  iis  vivendum  est  quos  vici 
ac  subegi,  illi  hostes  aut  interfectos  aut  oppressoa  reliquerunt, 
vestrum  est,  Quirites,  si  ceteris  facta  sua  recte  prosunt,  mihi  mea 


put  to  the  sword ; as  in  Caesar,  B.  G.  i.  28 : 
“rnductos  in  hostiuin  numero  habuit.’^ 

11.  ni hi i me  mutum']  He  has  said  that 
ho  wants  no  monument  of  his  glory  ; he 
only  wants  the  remembrance  of  the  day  to 
be  perpetuated.  He  would  live  in  men's 
minds.  If  a man  desires  lasting  fame,  he 
must  not  expect  it  from  stone  and  bronze ; 
he  must  do  something  by  which  it  will  bo 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 
In  the  memory,  in  men’s  talk,  in  books 
(literarum  monumentis),  live  the  great 
names  of  past  ages.  The  name  survives 
when  the  body  has  become  dust,  and  the 
monument  is  destroyed  or  forgotten. 

" Von  des  I.,el>ens  Giitem  alien 

I.st  der  Kuhm  das  hbehste  doch  ; 

Wenn  der  Leib  in  Staub  zerfallcn, 

Lebt  der  grosse  Name  noeh." 

(Schiller.) 

propagatam  Mte]  Sec  In  Cat.  ii.  5.  The 
latter  part  of  this  chapter  has  caused  the 


critics  some  difficulty,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  something  has  been  omitti^ 
after  ' consulatus  mei.’  But  the  words 
* unoque  tempore — servaret  ’ may  depend 
on  ‘inU'lligo,’ 

The  two  citizens  (duos  civi*s)  were  him- 
self and  Cn.  Pompeius,  who  had  carried  the 
Roman  arms  farther  in  the  east  than  any 
man  before  his  time.  Cicero  speaks  of  him 
again  in  the  same  extravagant  language  (In 
Cat.  ir.  c.  10).  Pom|)cius  had  fixed  the 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire  not  by 
the  regions  of  the  earth,  but  by  the  divi- 
sions of  the  heavens  ; a form  of  expres.rion 
both  extravagant  and  obscure.  Halm  quotes 
VaiTo  (De  Lingua  I>at.  v.  § HI)  : “Ut  omiiis 
natura  in  caelum  et  terram  divisa  est,  sic 
caeli  regionibus  terra  in  Asiam  et  Kuro- 
pam.  Asia  enim  jatN>t  ad  meridiem  et 
austnim,  Europa  ad  soptentriones  et  aquilo- 
ncm.” 

\2.  facta  nta  recte]  If  we  keep  this 
order,  ' rocte  ’ belongs  to  ' prosunt.’  Some 
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ne  quando  obsint  providere.  Mentes  eniin  honiinuin  audacissimo- 
ruin  sceleratae  ac  nefariae  nc  vobis  nocere  possent  ego  providi ; ne 
mill!  noceant  vestrnin  est  providere.  Quaiuquani,  Quirites,  inihi 
quidem  ipsi  nihil  ab  i.stis  jam  noceri  potest.  Magnum  enim  est  in 
bonis  praesidium  quod  milii  in  perpetuum  coinparatum  est ; inagna 
in  re  publica  dignitaa  quae  me  semper  tacita  defendet  ; magna  vis 
est  conscientiae  quam  qui  negligimt  quu.m  me  vinlare  volent  se  ipsi 
indicabunt.  Est  etiain  [in]  nobis  is  animus,  Quirites,  ut  non  modo 
nullius  audaciae  cedamus,  sed  etiam  omnes  improbos  ultra  semper 
lacessamus.  Quod  si  omnis  impetus  domesticorum  hostium  depul- 
sus a vobis  se  in  me  unum  converterit,  vobis  erit  providendum, 
Quirites,  qua  conditione  posthac  eos  esse  velitis  qui  se  pro  salute 
vestra  obtulerint  invidiae  periculisque  omnibus.  Mihi  quidem  ipsi 
quid  est  quod  jam  ad  vitae  fructum  possit  acquiri,  praesertim  quum 
neque  in  honore  vestro,  neque  in  gloria  virtutis  quidquain  videam 
altius  quo  mihi  libeat  ascendere  I Illud  profecto  perheiam,  Qui- 
rites, ut  ea  quae  gessi  in  consulatu  privatus  tuear  atque  ornem; 
ut  si  qua  est  inyidia  [in]  conservanda  re  publica  suscepta  laedat 
invidos,  mihi  valeat  ad  gloriam.  Denique  ita  me  in  re  publica 
tractabo  ut  meminerira  semper  quae  gesserim,  curemque  ut  ea 
virtute  non  casu  gesta  esse  videantur.  Vos,  Quirites,  quoniam  jam 

MSS.  have  * recte  facta  sua;*  and  two  have  of  Horace,  v.  57»  Macleane’s  cd.)  " Cc  que 
*sua  facta  recte.'  ‘ Sua  recto  facta'  is  not  j'appelle  la  vertu  dans  une  r^publique  est 
found  in  any  MS.  I’amour  de  la  patric,  e'est  a dire  I'amour 

ultra']  |]e  will  not  yield  to  the  *audaci-  de  I'c^Iite"  (Montesquieu).  The  first  part 
ores  ;*  he  will  even  (ultro)  attack  the  bad.  of  the  dehnition  is  true:  the  explanation  of 
See  Vol.  I.  Index.  the  definition  Is  false,  or  it  is  amhi^ous. 

nequr  in  flonore  reitro,  neque  in  gloria  priealwf  luear]  He  says  (Ad  Att.  i.  19): 
viriulis]  Halm  quotes  a passage  from  the  **  Ego  autem,  ut  seinel  Nonarum  illarum 
oration  Pro  Cn,  Plancio,  c.  25:  “ In  virtute  Decembrium  junctam  invidia  ac  multorum 
multi  sunt  ascensus,  ut  is  gloria  ma.xime  iiiimicitiis  eximiam  quandam  atque  immur* 
excellat  qui  virtute  plurimum  praestet : talem  gloriam  consecutus  sum,  non  destiti 

honorum  populi  finis  est  consulatus  quern  eadem  animi  magnitudine  in  re  publica  ver- 
magistratum  jam  octingenti  fere  consecuti  sari  et  illam  iiistitutam  sc  susceptam  digni* 
sunt.  Honim  si  diligenter  quaeras  vix  de-  tatem  tueri." 

dmam  partem  reperies  gloria  dignam."  valeat  ad  gloriam.]  **  Etenim  iata  quaes- 
Herc  he  says  that  neither  in  the  honours  tura  ad  earn  rem  valet  at,"  &c.  Vol.  I. 
conferred  by  the  people  nor  in  reputation  Dirin.  c.  19.  Hero  he  says : **  that,  if  any 
for  virtue  does  he  sec  any  higher  pUu'e  to  ill  will  has  been  gotten  by  saving  the  state, 
aspin*  to.  The  notion  of  Glory  has  been  it  may  turn  to  the  damage  of  those  who  are 
explained  in  another  place  (Vol.  IL  Pro  C.  the  cause  of  it,  but  to  my  glory."  Here 
Rahirio,  c.  1 1 ) . It  is  that  which  other  men  ‘ invidia ' means  evil  report  alx)ut  a man,  or 
think  and  say  of  a man:  no  more.  Virtue  ill  will  towards  him,  and  the  *invidi'  are 
is  the  Roman  virtue-  it  is  m»t  the  thing  those  who  have  caused  it.  See  note  on'  In- 
which  is  l«K)sely  understoml  by  our  term  sridia,  Vo!.  II.  Pro  Cluentio,  c.  I. 

Virtue.  It  is  the  manly  chameter  as  op-  me^lractabo]  *I  will  so  conduct  my- 
posod  to  the  feminine  ; the  strong,  the  cou-  self.'  Ad  Farn.  xiii.  12  he  says  : Q. 

. rageous,  and  the  honest,  but  its  i^ential  Fufidius  fuit  in  Cilicia  mecum  tribunus 
character  is  devotion  to  the  Fatherland,  to  milituro,  quo  in  munere  ita  se  tractavit," 
"Rome.  (See  note  on  the  Carmen  Saccularo  See, 
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nox  est,  venerati  Jovt-m,  ilium  custodcm  hiijus  urbis  ac  vestrum, 
in  vestra  tecta  disceditc,  et  ca,  quamquam  jam  periculum  est  dcpul- 
sum,  tamen  acque  ac  priori  node  custodiis  vigiliisque  defendite.  Id 
ne  vobis  diutius  faciendum  sit  atque  ut  in  perpetua  pace  esse  possi- 
tis  providebo,  Quiritcs. 

venerati — iUunt]  There  ia  a reading  Qwin/ei.j  This  is  omitted  in  five  MSS. 
* veneramini  ilium  Jovero/  cited  by  Halm.  Opinh'tis  may  differ  about 

priori  nocte]  In  mhich  night  the  Allo«  the  position  of  this  word,  at  the  end  of  the 
broges  were  arrested  at  the  Pons  MUvius.  speech.  Halm  omits  it. 
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HABITA  IN  8ENATU. 


I.  Video,  patres  conscript!,  in  me  omnium  vestrum  ora  atque 
oculos  esse  converses.  Video  vos  non  solum  de  vestro  ac  rei  pub- 
licae,  verum  etiam  si  id  depulsum  sit  de  meo  periculo  esse  sollicitos. 
Est  mihi  jucunda  in  malis  et  grata  in  dolore  vestra  erga  me  volun- 
tas ; sed  earn,  per  deos  immortales,  quacso,  deponite  atque  obliti 
salutis  meae  de  vobis  ac  de  liberis  vestris  cogitate.  Mihi  si  haec 
conditio  consulatus  data  est  ut  ohines  acerbitates,  omnes  dolores 
cruciatusqiie  porferrein,  feram  non  solum  fortiter  sed  etiam  libenter, 
dummodo  meis  laboribus  vobis  populoque  Romano  dignitas  salus- 
qiie  pariatur.  Ego  sum  ille  consul,  patres  conscript!,  cui  non  forum 
in  quo  omnis  aequitas  contii\ctur,  non  campus  consularibus  auspiciis 
consccratus,  non  curia  sunimum  auxilium  omnium  gentium,  non 
domus  commune  perfugium,  non  lectus  ad  quictem  datus,  non  deni- 
que  haec  sedes  honoris,  umquam  vacua  mortis  periculo  atque 
insidiis  fuit.  Ego  multa  tacui,  multa  pertuli,  multa  concessi,  multa 
meo  quodam  dolorejin  vestro  timore  sanavi.  l^imc,  si  hunc  exitum 

I.  VideOtl  See  the  Introduction  on  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  oration  was 
delivered. 

omnis  a^gui(as'\  The  'judicia*  were  held 
in  the  Forum,  lie  says  that  *aec|iiitas/  all 
evenness,  all  ju'^tic**,  is  bounded  by  the 
limits  of  the  ' forum,'  for  tliat  U his  mean- 
ing. The  * forum  * is  the  place  and  the 
*judiria'  are  the  acts  by  which  the  princi- 
ple of  Justice  is  maintained. 

non  camjms']  Compare  In  Cat.  i.  5 : 

“ Quum  proximU  comitiis  consularibus," 

&c.  The  Campus  was  consecrated  by 


the  * auspicia ' which  were  taken  there,  be- 
fore the  election  commenced.  Accordingly 
it  was  * locus  A'uspicatus.'  (Cic.  In  C. 
Rabirium,  c-  4.  Vol.  II  )— The  words  ‘ sella 
curulis/  which  in  many  editions  follow^sedea 
honoris,'  are  properly  considered  to  be  a 
gloss. 

in  resfro  timortl  This  is  a Latin  form  of 
expression  which  does  not  agree  with  ours. 
We  should  say:  “1  found  the  remedy  for 
many  evils,  and  had  all  the  trouble  to  boar, 
though  the  danger  was  yours." 
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consulatus  mei  dii  immortalcs  esse  voluerunt,  ut  vos  populmnque 
Romanum  ex  caede  iniserrinia,  conjuges  liberosque  vestros  virgincs- 
que  Vcstalos  ex  aeerbissiiiia  vexatione,  tciiipla  atqiie  delubra,  banc 
pulcherriiiiani  patriam  omnium  nostrum  ex  foedissima  flamnia, 
totam  Italiam  ex  bello  et  vastitate  eriperem,  quaecumque  mihi  uni 
proponetur  fortuna,  subeatur.  Etenim,  si  P.  Lentulus  suum  no- 
men, inductus  a vatibus,  fatale  ad  perniciera  rei  publicae  fore  puta- 
vit,  cur  ego  non  laeter  meum  consulatum  ad  salutem  populi  Romani 
prope  fatalem  exstitisse!  II.  Quare,  patres  conscripti,  consulite 
vobis,  prospicite  patriae,  conservate  vos,  conjuges,  liberos  fortunas- 
que  vestras,  populi  Romani  nomen  salutemquc  defendite ; mihi 
parcere  ac  de  me  cogitare  desinite.  Nam  primum  debeo  sperare 
omnes  decs,  qui  huic  urbi  praesident,  pro  eo  mihi  ac  inereor  relatu- 
ros  gratiam  esse.  Deinde,  si  quid  obtigerit,  aequo  animo  paratoque 
moriar.  Nam  neque  turpis  mors  forti  viro  potest  accidere,  neque 
immatura  consulari  nec  misera  sapienti.  Nec  tamen  ego  sum  ille 
ferreus  qui  fratris  carissimi  atque  amantissimi  praesentis  maerore 
non  movear  horumque  omnium  lacrimis,  a quibus  me  circumsessum 
videtis;  neque  meam  mentein  non  domum  saepe  revocat  exanimata 
uxor,  et  abjecta  metu  filia  et  parvulus  filius,  queni  mihi  videtur 
amplecti  res  publica  tamquam  obsidem  consulatus  mei,  neque  ille, 

ad  pemiciem  rei  publicae^  See  In  C«t,  This  is  the  kind  of  argument  in  which  the 
iii.  c.  4.  **  Lentulum—  esse  tertium  ilium  man  delights,  who  supposes  that  he  is  wiser 

Comelium  ad  quern  regnum  hujus  urbis  than  his  neighbour,  who  does  not  see  the 
atque  imperium  per^'enirc  esset  net'esse.”  difficult  j.  But  the  acuteness  of  some  people 

* Fatalis  ’ is  * fixed  by  the  Kata.'  Livy  (y.  is  simple  stupidity. 

10)  has  the  same  expression : **  Igitur  fata*  Jratrie]  His  brother  Quintus  was  * prae- 
lis  dux  ad  exscidium  illius  urbis  senan-  tor  designatus  * in  this  year.  Cicero  oHen 
daeque  patriae  M.  Furius  Camillus  dictator  mentions  Quintus'  services  during  his  ron- 
dictus.”  sulsliip.  Cicero’s  son  Marcus  wa.H  boni  in 

2.  pro  eo — ac  mereor‘\  I ought  to  ex-  B.c.  in  the  consuhhip  of  L.  Julius  Caesar 
pect  that  all  tlie  gods  will  reward  me  ac-  and  C.  Mardus  Figulus,  as  he  informs  Atti- 
cording  to  my  deserts."  Servius  Sulpicius  cus  in  one  of  his  earliest  extant  letterit: 
in  a letter  to  Cicero  (Ad  Fam.  iv.  5)  says  **  L.  Julio  Caesare  C.  Marcio  F'igulo  cniisu- 

* pro  CO  a<‘  debui and  Cicero  (Voh  I.  Verr.  libus  fUiolo  me  auctum  scito  salva  Tcrentia." 
ii.  3.  c.  54),  “Tamen  pro  eo  ut  temporis  His  son-in-law,  the  first  husband  of  his 
difficultas  aratorumque  penuria  tulit."  The  daughter  Tullia,  was  C.  Calpumius  Piso, 
next  thing  was  to  omit  the  * ut,'  and  so  we  who  was  ' quaestor ' in  b.  c.  53,  and  accord- 
have  ‘pro  ut'  or  ‘prout’  (Verr.  ii.  2.  c.  34).  ingly  (X^uld  not  be  in  the  senate  house  at 

Nam  neqve  furjfie]  He  refers  to  this  pas-  this  time,  but  he  might  have  been  standing 
sage  in  a speech  which  be  made  near  twenty  at  the  door.  A passage  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii. 
years  afterwards  (Phil.  U.  c.  4t»)  : “ Etenim  37)  has  been  compared  with  this  : “ Hor- 
si  abhinc  aiinos  ]irope  viginti  hoc  ipso  in  talus  and  his  four  sons  stood  before  the 
teinpio  negavi  posse  mortem  inmiaturam  door  of  the  Curia  and  from  that  place  ad- 
esse  con'^ulari,  (|uanto  verius  nunc  negabo  dresHwl  the  S<?nate."  passage  in  Pliny’s 
seni."  Most  people  will  find  no  difficulty  letters  is  also  compared  (viii.  14):  “ Indo 
either  in  the  one  passage  or  the  other;  and  lionorc’4  |>etituri  adsistebant  curiae  foribus, 
yet  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  a proof  of  this  ct  cousilii  publid  spectatorcs  ante  quam 
speech  being  a forgery,  that  Cicero,  who  consortes  erant," 
was  now  consul,  calls  himself  * consularis.' 
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qui  exspcctans  hiijus  exitum  diei  stat  in  cofisppctu  men  jroner. 
Movcor  liis  rebus  omnibus,  sed  in  earn  partem  lit  salvi  sint  vobis- 
cum  omnes,  etiamsi  me  vis  aliqua  oppresserit,  potius  quam  et  illi  et 
nos  Una  rei  publicae  peste  pereamus.  Quare,  patres  conscript!,  in- 
cumbite  ad  salutcm  rei  publicae  : circumspicite  omnes  procellas 
quae  impendent,  nisi  providetis.  Non  Ti.  Gracchus  qui  iterum  tri- 
bunus  plebis  fieri  voluit,  non  C.  Gracchus  qui  agrarios  concitare 
conatus  est,  non  L.  Saturninus  qui  C.  Memmium  occidit,  in  discri- 
men  aliquod  atque  in  vestrae  severitatis  judicium  adducitur:  tenen- 
tur  ii  qui  ad  urbis  inccndium,  ad  vestram  omnium  caedcm,  ad 
Catilinam  accipiendum  Komae  restiterunt:  tenentur  littorae,  signa, 
manus,  denique  unius  cujusque  confessio;  sollicitantur  Allobroges; 
servitia  excitantur ; Catilina  arcessitur  : id  est  initum  consilium  ut  ' 
interfectis  omnibus  nemo  ne  ad  deplorundum  quidem  populi  Romani 
nomen  atque  ad  lamcntandam  tanti  imperii  calamitatem  relinquatur. 
III.  Haec  omnia  indices  detulerunt,  rei  confess!  sunt,  vos  multis 
jam  judiciis  judicavistis  ; primiim,  quod  mihi  gratias  egistis  singu- 
laribus  verbis,  et  mea  virtute  atque  diligentia  perditorum  hominum 
patefactam  esse  conjurationem  decrevistis  ; deinde,  quod  P.  Lentu- 
lum  se  abdicare  praetura  coegistis ; turn,  quod  cum  et  ceteros  de 
quibus  judicastis  in  custodiam  dandos  censuistis;  maximeque,  quod 
meo  nomine  supplicationem  decrevistis,  qui  honos  togato  habitus 
ante  me  est  nemini ; postremo  hesterno  die  praemia  legatis  Alio- 


Hna  rei  yublicae]  “In  or  by.  one  com- 
mon ruin  with  the  tUte;'*  as  H^m  explains 
it 

itertim  irihunuM']  In.thc  early  times  tri- 
bunes  were  often  re-elected,  nnd  even  in 
the  year  after  a first  tribunate  (Liv.  ii.  6fi; 
iii.  14;  T.  29).  It  appears  from  Livy(£pit. 
59)  that  some  limitation  to  the  re-election 
of  a tribune  was  establishetl  before  the  time 
ofTi.  Gracchus:  “Cum  Carbo  tr.  pi,  roga- 
tionem  tulisset  ut  cundem  tr.  pi.  quotiens 
vellet  creare  liccret,  ro^tiouern  ejus  P. 
Afi’icanus  gravissima  orationc  di^iuasit,  in 
qua  dixit  Ti.  Gracchum  jure  caosum  videri. 
C.  Gracchus  contra  suasit  rogationem,  sed 
Scipio  tenuit."  (Compare  Appian,  R C.  i. 
14;  Cicero,  I,ael.  c.  25.)  A Stmatus  con- 
sultum  was  made  b.  c.  490  to  this  effect ; 
“ In  reliquum  magistratus  continuari  et 
eosdem  tribuuos  refici  judicare  S^matum 
contra  rem  publiram  essu'**  (I^i'y»  21)- 

But  this  Senatus  consultum  bad  not  the 
force  of  a Lex,  and  it  was  not  observed. 
Wc  know  of  no  Lex  which  fixed  any  limits 
to  the  re-election  of  Magistratus,  except 
that  mentioned  by  Livy  (vii.  42) : “ Item 


aliis  plebiscitis  cautum,  no  quis  eundem 
niagiftratum  infra  decern  annos  caperet  neu 
duos  magistratu-s  uno  anno  gererct.”  The 
attempt  of  Ti.  Gracchus  to  get  himself 
elected  tr.  pi.  a second  time  in  the  year 
after  his  first  tribunate  was  illegal.  His 
brother  Caius  succcedc'd  in  the  same  at- 
tempt ; but  he  lust  his  life  during  his  second 
tribunate  when  he  was  trying  to  secure  his 
eltH^ion  for  the  third  time  in  the  following 
year.  (Becker,  llandbuch,  icc.  ii.  2.  pp. 
29.  291.) 

L.  Sd/umin«a]  See  In  Cat.  i.  c.  2. 

3.  «e  abdicare — coeguitit:']  This  is  the 
reading  of  a great  number  of  MSS.  The 
other  reading  is 'ut  se  abdicaret  — coegistis.' 
Both  are  Latin. — * honos  togato  ;*  See  In 
Cat.  iii.  10.  'Nemini*  at  the  end  of  the 
clause  is  in  its  proper  place.  So  Caesar, 
B.  (L  H.  35,  puts  * nulU  ’*at  the  end  of  the 
sentence:  “quod  ante  id  tcnipus  aendit 
nulli." 

;<raen»ia]  We  do  not  know  what  the 
Lt'gati  ^ot.  The  nation  of  the  Allobroges 
was  not  satisfied,  for  they  were  soon  in 
arms.  The  * legati  * may  have  had  what 
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brogum  Titoque  V'ulturcio  dediatis  ampliseinia.  Quae  sunt  omnia 
ejusmodi  ut  ii  qui  in  custodiain  nominatim  dati  sunt  sine  ulla  dubi- 
tatione  a vobis  damnati  esse  videantur. 

Sed  ego  institui  refcrre  ad  vos,  patres  conscripti,  tamquam  inte- 
grum, et  de  faeto  quid  judicetis,  et  de  poena  quid  ccnseatis.  Ilia 
pracdicam  quae  sunt  considis.  Ego  magnum  in  re  publica  versari 
furorem  et  nova  quaedam  misceri  et  concitari  mala  jampridem 
videbam;  sed  banc  tantam,  tarn  exitiosam  habcri  conjurationem  a 
civibus  numquam  putavi.  Nunc  quidquid  est,  quocumque  vestrae 
mentes  inclinant  atque  sententiae,  statucndum  vobis  ante  noctem 
est.  Quantum  facinus  ad  vos  delatum  sit  videtis.  Iluic  si  paucos 
putatis  affines  esse  vehementer  erratis.  Latius  opinione  dissemina- 
tum  est  hoc  malum  : manavit  non  solum  per  Italiam,  verum  etiam 
transcendit  Alpes  et  obscure  serpens  inultas  jam  provincias  occupa- 
vit.  Id  opprimi  sustentando  ac  prolatando  nullo  pacto  potest. 
Quacumqiie  ratione  placet,  celeriter  vobis  vindicandum  est.  IV. 
Video  adhuc  duas  esse  sententias:  unam  D.  Silani,  qui  censet  eos 
qui  haec  delere  conati  sunt  morte  esse  mulctandos : alteram  C. 
Caesaris,  qui  mortis  poenam  removet,  ceterorum  suppliciorum 
omnes  accrbitates  amplectitur.  Uterque  et  pro  sua  dignitate  et 
pro  rerum  magnitudine  in  summa  severitatc  versatur.  Alter  eos, 
qui  nos  omnes,  [qui  populum  Ilomanum]  vita  privare  conati  sunt, 
qui  delere  imperium,  qui  populi  Romani  nomen  exstinguere,  punctum 
temporis  frui  vita  et  hoc  communi  spiritu  non  putat  oportere,  at- 
que hoc  genus  poenae  saepe  in  iinprobos  cives  in  hac  re  publica 
esse  usurpatum  record<atur.  Alter  intelligit  mortem  a diis  immor- 


the  senate  promised  (In  Sallust,  Cat  c. 
30),  a pAltry  sum  of  money.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  reward  witnesses  or  informers 
(Pro  P.  Sulla,  c.  18). 

re/erre  - inffprum,]  See  In  Cat.  iii.  3. 
and  the  note. — * ante  noctem  :*  no  Senatus 
consuUum  could  be  made  after  nightfall. 
The  rule  is  stated  by  Gellius  (xiv.  7)  on  the 
authority  of  Varro  ; **  Poet  haec  deinceps 
tlicit  senatus  consuUum  ante  exortum  aut 
])ost  occa.sum  solem  factum  return  non 
fuisse : opus  etiam  censorium  ferisse  exist!* 
matos  per  fjuos  eo  teniport*  senatus  consul* 
turn  factum  esset.’'  This  was  done  some* 
tinu?s,  but  it  was  quite  irrefpdar  (Cic.  .Ad 
Fain.  i.  2;  Phil.  tit.  c.  10).— ‘iiulc-  affines:* 
see  V'ol.  I,  Verr.  h.  2.  c.  38,  * rei  capitalis 
affinein Ter.  Haut.  i.  3,  3,  has  it  with  a 
genitive ; Pro  Sext.  Rose.  Amerino.  c.  7* 
* hunc  affinem  culpae;’  Pro  Cluehtio,  c. 
45,  * affines  ei  turpitudini.*  Halm  asks,  as 


I suppose,  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  genitive  and  the  dative?  There  is  none 
at  all,  if  the  texts  arc  right. 

promneia*]  We  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  an  oratoneal  exaggeration  or  whether 
Catilina  had  partixans  in  any  of  the  Pro* 
yindae. 

4.  D.  Silani^']  His  opinion  was  asked 
6rst  on  the  punishment  of  the  cons|)irators 
(Sallust,  Cat.  c.  50)  : Pnmias  sententiam 

rogatus  eat  quod  eo  tempore  consul  desig- 
natus  crat.**  Appian  (B.  C.  it.  5)  says  the 
same.  But  Silanus,  who  had  pro(>osed  that 
the  conspirators  should  be  put  to  death, 
changed  his  mind  after  Caesar  had  spoken, 
and  wa«  in  favour  of  Ti.  Nero's  pro|K)sal, 
quod  de  ea  re  prai'sidiis  addilis  referundum 
censuerat.'*  (Sallust.) 

recordatur.']  Halm  observes  that ' recur - 
datur  * is  not  equivalent  to  * commemorat,* 
in  which  sense  * recf>rdatur  * does  not  occur 
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talibus  non  esse  supplicii  oaussa  constitutam,  sed  aut  necessitatem 
naturae  aut  laboruin  ac  miseriarum  quietem  [esse].  Itaque  earn 


in  the  classical  writers.  Cicero  as.sumes 
that  Silanus  calls  to  his  recollection  the 
fact  that  Itomaii  citizens  have  before  been 
sumrr.arily  punishwl  with  death. 

Alter  tnlellisif]  C.  Caesar  wa*  * praetor 
dcsigiiatus/  or,  as  Cicero  has  it  (.\d  Att.  xii. 
21)  * qui  turn  praetorio  loco  dixerit.*  In  this 
letter  to  Atticus  Cicero  finds  fault  with  a 
letter  of  Brutus,  who  was  entirely  mistaken 
about  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  on  this 
day,  for  he  said : **  Catonem  pritnum  een- 
tentiam  putat  de  animmlversione  dixisse, 
quam  omnes  anto  dixerant  praeter  Cae- 
sarem.'*  The  speech  of  Caesar  is  in  Sal- 
lust (Cat.  c.  61),  who  says,  hujoscemodi 
verba  locutus  est/*  He  does  not  profess  to 
give  the  very  words.  Caesar’s  opinion  was 
this : No  punishment  w’as  too  severe  for 
the  conspirators’  crimes ; but  he  adds  with 
great  sagacity ; **  most  people  think  of  what 
comes  last,  and  in  the  case  of  bad  men  they 
forget  the  crime  and  speak  of  the  punish- 
ment, if  it  has  been  rather  severe.”  Caesar 
objects  to  the  pmjtosal  of  Silanus  that  there 
was  no  precedent.  As  to  the  punishment 
of  death  he  makes  this  remark,  which  Cicero 
has  reported  in  words  different  fn>m  Sal- 
lust’s, but  the  same  in  substance : **  De 
poena  poasumus  equidem  diccro  id  quod  res 
liabet ; in  luctu  atque  roiseriis  mortem 
aerumnnrum  re<juicm,  non  cruciatum  esse  ; 
earn  cuncta  mortalium  mala  dissolvere ; 
ultra  Deque  curae  Deque  gaudio  locum 
esse.”  Cesar's  remark  tou<*hos  the  ques- 
tion of  the  punishment  of  death  nearer  than 
the  vague  talk  of  many  persons  who  dis- 
cuss it  now.  In  the  rtature  of  things,  ac- 
cording to  Nature,  death  is  not  a punish- 
ment. Death  is  no  more  a punishment 
than  birth.  It  may  however  !;«  said  that 
premature  death  is  a punishment : that  a 
man  who  shortens  his  life  by  intemperance 
is  punished  for  bis  intemperance.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  a man  may  shorten  his  life 
‘ by  labour  in  a good  thing,  by  fighting  for 
the  Patria,  and  in  many  other  ways  which 
are  not  dishonourable,  base,  or  bad.  Pre- 
mature death  then  is  not  a punishment. 
It  is  also  true  that  according  to  Nature, 
mwrtling  to  the  ortlcr  of  things,  the  in- 
tem{>erate  man  or  the  bad  man,  who  lives 
and  suffers  in  consequence  of  his  intem- 
perance and  badness,  is  punished.  The 
punishment  of  a criminal  then  is  natural, 
it  is  in  the  order  of  nature,  so  long  as  he  is 
allowed  to  live  and  is  made  to  suffer.*  The 
punishment  called  the  punishfbent  of  death 
is  unnataral : it  U not  a punishment  which 


imitates  the  order  of  nature,  for  death  ends 
all  suffering,  and  this  event  which  must 
happen  some  time  is  only  anticipated  by 
the  law  or  by  the  will  of  one  who  has  the 
power  to  anticipate  it.  How  can  that  be 
called  a punishment,  which  begins  and  end.s 
in  the  same  moment  ? Unless  we  reckon 
the  fear  of  death  in  the  intiTval  between 
condemnation  and  execution  a part  of  the 
punishment.  But  death  ends  that  too. 

The  two  reasons  for  the  punishment  of 
death  are  these.  It  removes  the  guilty  |>er- 
sqn  out  of  the  world,  and  he  can  do  no 
more  harm.  Those  who  argue  against  the 
punishment  of  death  do  not  judge  rightly  of 
this  matter ; and  yet  it  is  the  best  reason  for 
the  punishment  of  death,  if  we  assume  that 
the  criminal  code  only  inflicts  this  punish- 
ment on  men  who  have  shown  that  they  are 
dangerous  to  society.  Such  men  roust  be 
removed,  they  must  be  put  out  of  the  way, 
either  by  death  or  by  eternal  imprisonment. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  dealing  with  crimi- 
nals whose  crimes  have  become  a habit. 
The  other  rea.son  for  the  punishment  of 
death,  and  for  all  punishment  is,  that  it 
deters  from  crime  or  from  the  act  that  is 
forbidden  under  a penalty.  It  is  certain 
that  all  punishment  deters  to  some  extent: 
and  the  punishment  of  death  among  other 
punishments  But  the  efficacy  of  the  punish- 
ment called  death  depends  greatly  on  the 
opinion  of  another  life.  He  who  believes 
that  death  will  be  the  beginning  of  a severer 
punishment  than  he  can  suffer  in  this  life 
has  good  reason  for  fearing  it.  But  in 
Cicx^ro's  time,  as  he  tells  us  here,  and 
plainer  in  another  place  (Pro  Cluentio, 
c.  61),  the  notion  of  a state  of  punishment 
after  death  was  laughed  at : it  was  an  old 
woman’s  story.  Even  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment after  death  is  not  a fear  strong  enough 
to  deter  altc^tber  from  crime.  If  there  is 
a belief  in  another  life,  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment after  death  has  some  effect.  If  there 
i.s  no  belief,  of  course  there  is  no  fear  of 
what  may  come  after  death  ; and  all  that 
remains  is  the  fear  of  death  its«‘lf.  How 
small  that  fear  is  in  men  who  are  bold 
enough  to  commit  great  crimes,  is  a fact 
that  is  well  known.  Deatli  is  always  before 
our  eyes.  It  may  come  any  day.  It  U 
only  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  that  makes 
the  ditference  between  death  which  comes 
by  disease  or  accident,  and  dtvtb  which 
comes  by  the  will  of  auotber.  The  punish- 
ment of  death  consists  in  the  apprehension 
of  it,  and  in  the  certainty  of  the  time  when  • 
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sapientes  nuinquam  inviti,  fortes  etiam  saepe  libenter  oppetivcnint. 
Vincula  vero  et  ea  seinpiterna  certe  ad  singularem  poenam  nefarii 
sceleris  inventa  sunt.  Municipiis  dispertiri  jubet.  Habere  videtur 
ista  res  iniquitatem,  si  imperare  velis ; difficultatein,  si  rogare. 
Dccernatur  tanien,  si  placet.  Ego  cnim  suscipiam,  et,  ut  spero, 
reperiam  qui  id,  quod  salutis  omnium  caussa  statueritis,  non  putent 
esse  suae  dignitatis  recusare.  Adjungit  gravem  poenam  munici- 
piis, si  quis  eorum  vincula  ruperit ; horribilcs  custodias  circumdat 
et  digna  scelere  hominum  perditorum  sancit,  ne  quis  eorum  poenam 
quos  condemnat  aut  per  senatum  aut  per  populum  levare  possit : 
eripit  etiam  spem,  quae  sola  liominem  in  miseriis  consolari  solet. 
Bona  praeterea  publicari  jubet ; vitam  sulam  relinquit  nefariis 
hominibus,  quani  si  eripuisset,  multos  uno  dolore  dolorcs  animi 
atque  corporis  et  omnes  scelerum  poenas-  ademisset.  Itaque  ut 
aliqua  in  vita  formido  improbis  esset  posita,  apud  inferos  ejusmodi 
quaedaiu  illi  antiqui  supplicia  impiis  constituta  esse  voluerunt;  quod 
videlicet  intclligcbant  his  remotis  non  esse  mortem  ipsam  perti- 
mescendam. 

V.  Nunc,  patres  conscript!,  ego  mea  video  quid  intersit.  Si 
eritis  secuti  sententiam  C.  Caesaris,  quoniam  banc  is  in  re  publica 
via’m  quae  popularis  habetur  secutus  est,  forta-sse  minus  erunt  hoc 
auctore  et  cognitore  hujusce  sententiae  mihi  populares  impetus 


it  will  come.  But  this  fear  and  this  pain 
are  removed  by  death,  which  ends  the 
punishment ; and  death  is  therefore  no 
puni'^hinent.  It  is  the  feeble  and  the 
cowardly  to  whom  the  apprehension  of  death 
^ves  pain : and  to  them  only  is  the  fear  a 
punishment.  The  wise  are  always  ready  to 
meet  it,  as  Cicerti  says ; and  the  brave  are 
often  glad. 

Tlie  true  conclusion  is  that  death  is  not 
a punishment ; but  that  it  terminates  all 
punishment,  whether  the  punishment  con. 
eist  in  bodily  and  mental  pain,  or  in  mental 
pain  only.  The  penalty  of  death  does  not 
imitate  the  order  of  Nature,  in  which  death 
is  no  punishment.  It  deviates  from  the 
order  of  Nature,  in  which  punishment  con- 
sists in  living  and  sufTering.  When  then 
death  is  inflicted  as  a punishment,  it  is 
inflicte<l  in  gross  error.  When  it  is  inflicted 
in  order  to  remove  from  the  world  those 
who  are  troublesome,  it  is  inflii'ted  with  a 
clear  purjioso.  The  only  part  of  the  penalty 
of  death,  as  I have  said,  is  the  mental  suffer- 
ing  which  prectHl(>s  the  death  ; and  if  punisli- 
Dicnt  is  the  object,  this  perio<l  should  be 
lengthened  and  not  shortened.  It  should 


be  extended  to  the  unknown  time  when 
death  will  come  to  relieve  the  sufferej-  from 
bis  troubles  and  to  give  him  the  rest  which 
life  does  not. 

There  arc  other  reasons  why  some  people 
do  not  approve  of  the  penalty  of  death  ; but 
they  are  reasons  with  which  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  here. 

Municipii*]  Caesar  says  in  Sallust : S<?d 

ita  censeo : Publicandas  eorum  pecunios, 
ipsos  in  vinculis  habendos  per  municipia 
quae  ma.xume  opibus  valent ; ncu  quis  de 
iis  postea  ad  senatum  referat  neve  cum 
populo  agat;  qui  aliter  feccrit,  senatum  ex- 
istumare  eum  contra  rem  publicam  et  salu- 
tem  omnium  facturum.*’ 

et  digwi~~9ancit^'\  Halm  has  it,  **  et 
digoas  scelere  hominum  perditorum  ; sancit 
ne  quis." — ‘his  remotis:*  so  the  MSS. 
have ; but  Halm  writes  ‘ iis,*  and  so  spoils 
it. 

5.  UMc/ore— coymVore]  Sec  Vol.  I.  Verr. 
ii.  5.  c.  22,  and  Divin.  c.  4.  Caesar  was  the 
‘auctor,*  the  originator  of  this  proposal,  \ 
and  ho  would  be  its  defender  (cognitor) ; .j 
he  would  maintain  the  decision  of  the  t 
senate  which  was  founded  on  his  proposal ; 
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pertimescendi ; sin  illam  alteram,  nescio  an  amplius  mihi  negotii 
contrahatur.  Sed  tamen  nieorum  periculorum  rationcs  utilitas  rei 
publicac  vincat.  Ilahemus  enim  a C.  Caesare,  sicut  ipsius  dignitas 
et  majorum  ejus  aniplitudo  postulabat,  senteiitiain  tamquam  obsi- 
dein  perpetuae  in  rcm  publicara  voluntatis.  Intellectuin  est  quid 
interesset  inter  levitatem  contionatorum  et  animum  vere  popularem, 
saluti  populi  con.sulentem.  Video  de  istis  qui  se  populares  baberi 
volunt  abesse  non  neminem,  ne  de  capite  videlicet  civium  P^mano- 
rum  sentcntiain  ferat.  Is  et  nudiustertius  in  custodiam  cives 
Ilonianos  detlit  et  supplicationem  mihi  decrevit  et  indices  hesterno 
die  maximis  praemiis  affecit.  Jam  hoc  nemini  dubium  est,  qui  reo 
custodiam,  quaesitori  gratulationem,  indici  pracmium  decrevit,  quid 
de  tota  re  et  caussa  judicarit.  At  vero  C.  Caesar  intclligit  legem 
Scniproniam  esse  de  civibus  Roilianis  constitutam  ; qui  autem  rei 


he  would  represent  the  senate  and  defend  it 
as  a * cngnitor  * acts  for  a man  in  a civil  case 
in  his  absence. 

nfscio  an  ampUuM"]  **  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  more  trouble  will  be  stored  up 
for  me.*’  This  passage  shows  clearly  that 

* nescio  an  * is  affirmative,  or  expreases  the 
inclination  of  the  speaker's  opinion  towards 
the  affirmative. 

HOn  neminem,]  Somebody,  ho  does  not 
say  who.  The  schoUasta  Gronovianus  tells 
us:  * Qnintum  Metellum  dicit.’  He  means 
Q.  hfetellus  Nepos,  who  was  tribunus  pi.  in 

B. c.  Is  et  nudiustertius:'  in  OrelU's 

second  edition  Halm  has  **  sontentiam  ferat ; 
sed  nudiustertius on  the  authority  of  one 
MS. 

ffra/u/ofionem,]  This  word  represents 

* supplicationem  it  means  the  honour  that 
was  di>ne  to  him  by  declaring  the  * suppli. 
catio.'  Cicero  of  course  was  not  proj>erly  a 
*quaesitor*  (see  Vol.  I.  Verr  Act.  1.  c.  9) 
on  the  occasion,  nor  was  the  affair  before 
the  senate  properly  a Judicium;  but  the 
application  of  both  these  words  to  the  case 
is  justified  by  the  likeness  of  Cicero  to  a 

* quaesitor,'  and  by  the  likeness  of  the  senate 
toa'judicium.* — ‘decrevit;’  ‘decrerit,*  Halm. 

legem  Semproniam]  Caesar  had  spoken 
of  the  * l,iex  Forcia  aliaeque’  (Sallust,  Cat. 
c.  61).  Cicero  says : “ But  in  fact  C.  C!aesar 
knows  that  the  Lex  Setnpronia  was  intended 
to  apply  to  citizens;  and  that  if  a man  has 
been  declared  an  enemy  of  the  state,  he 
cannot  be  a citizen.”  Cie'ero  adds  tliat 

C.  Gracchus  himself,  who  rarric'd  the  laix 
Sempronia,  was  put  to  death  as  an  enemy 
to  the  state,  and ’by  the  sentence  of  the 
people.  The  story  of  the  death  of  C.  Grac- 
chus is  told  by  Plutarch  (C.  Gracchus,  c.  16, 


17)*  The  people  did  not  protect  him  when 
the  Senate  had  empowered  the  consul  Opi- 
mius  “ to  save  the  state  in  such  way  as  he 
could,  and  to  put  down  the  tyrants  ” (Plu- 
*tarch,  C.  Gracchus,  c.  14).  Caius  fled  be- 
fore his  pursuers,  and  there  was  no  man  to 
help  him.  “ He  just  escaped  into  a sacred 
grove  of  the  Furies,  and  there  he  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Pbilocrates,  who  killed  himself  on 
the  body  of  his  master”  (Plutarch).  Dru- 
mann,  in  his  tedious  way  (Rom.  Gesch.  v. 
p.  521),  explains  how  Cicero  could  venture 
to  pervert  the  story.  If  we  knew  no  more 
of  the  matter  than  Cicero  tells  us  here,  we 
should  say  that  the  Senipn)nia  I^ex  (ne  do 
capite  civium  Romanorum  injussu  populi 
judicaretur)  only  applied  to  citizens ; that  a 
man  who  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the 
state  could  not  claim  the  protection  of  (he 
Lex ; and  that  the  man  who  proposed  the 
Lex  was  punished  by  the  Pnpulus  (jussu 
populi) ; from  which  we  ought  to  conclude 
that  there  was  a formal  condemnation.  But 
this  was  not  so.  Yet  this  misstatement  of 
Cicero  Is  no  ground  for  doubting  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  oration.  If  we  make  errors 
in  fact  or  misstatements  of  facts  an  argu- 
ment against  the  genuineness  of  Cicero’s 
works,  we  must  condemn  a great  many  pas- 
sages. Nobody  who  has  read  the  writer 
without  projudi('o,  and  with  a simple  desire 
to  understand  him,  finds  any  difficulty  in 
understanding  why  under  diflerent  circum- 
stances he  gives  a ditferent  version  of  a 
story.  (See  Vol.  II.  In  Kullum,  ii.  c.  5, 
note  on  the  Gracchi.)  Two  critics  have 
proposed  to  alter  ‘jussu*  in  this  passage 
into  ' injussu and  Madvig  has  retained 
•this  very  absurd  alteration  even  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  Select  Orationt,  as  Halm  aaya. 
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publicac  ait  hostis,  eum  civein  nullo  modo  esse  posse;  denique 
ipsum  latorem  legis  Semproniae  jussu  populi  poenas  rei  publicae 
dependisse.  Idem  ipsum  Lentulum,  largitorem  et  prodigum,  non 
putat,  quum  de  pernicie  populi  Romani,^  exitio  hujus  urbis  tarn 
acerbc  tainque  crudeliter  cogitarit,  etiam  appollari  posse  popularem. 
Itaque  homo  mitissimus  atque  lenissiinus  non  dubitat  P.  Lentulum 
aeternis  tenebris  vinculisque  mandare,  et  sancit  in  posterum,  ne 
quis  hujus  supplicio  levando  se  jactare  et  in  perniciem  populi  Ro- 
mani posthac  popularis  esse  possit : adjungit  etiain  publicationem 
bonorum,  ut  omnes  aniiui  cruciatus  et  corporis  etiam  egestas  ac 
mebdicitas  consequatur. 

VI.  Quamobrem,  sive  hoc  statueritis,  dederitis  mihi  comitem  ad 
contionem,  populo  carum  atque  jucundum.;  sive  Silani  sententiam 
sequi  malueritis,  facile  me  atque  vos  [a]  crudeliLitis  vituperatione 
defendetis;  atque  obtinebo  earn  multo  leniorem  fuisse.  Quamquara, 
patres  conscript!,  quae  potest  esse  in  tanti  sceleris  immanitate 
punienda  crudelitas!  Ego  enim  de  ineo  sensu  judico.  Nam  ita 
mihi  salva  re  publica  vobiscum  perfrui  licoat,  ut  ego  quod  in  hac 
caussa  vehementior  sum  non  atrocitate  animi  moveor — quis  enim 
est  me  mitior  ? — sed  singular!  quadam  humanitate  et  misericordia. 
Videor  enim  mihi  videre  hanc  urbem,  lucem  orbis  terrarum  atque 
arcem  omnium  gentium,  subito  uno  incendio  concidentem  : cerno 
animo  sepulta  in  patria  miseros  atque  insepultos  acervos  civium  : 
versatur  mihi  ante  oculos  aspectus  Cethegi  et  furor  in  vestra  caede 
bacchantis.  Quum  vero  mihi  proposui  rcgnantem  Lentulum,  sicut 
ipse  ex  fatis  se  sperasse  confcssiis  est,  purpuratum  esse  huic 
Gabinium,  cum  exercitu  venisse  Catilinam,  turn  lamentationem 
matrumfamilias,  turn  fugam  virginum  atque  puerorum  ac  vexationem 
[virginura]  Vestalium  perhorresco;  et  quia  mihi  vehcmentor  haec 


iancil  in  ptMterum,"]  ITic  *«anctio*  or 
|>cnalty  roiitained  in  Caesar’s  proposal  is 
vnpresacd  by  the  words  * ne  quis,*  &c.  Tlio 
word  * wanrire  * is  explainetl  Vol.  I.  Verr.  it. 
1 . c.  42. — ‘ publicationem Cacwir  proposed 
that  all  the  proi»orty  of  the  conspirators 
should  become  jmblic;  but  when  the  majo- 
rity voted  for  the  capital  punishment,  and 
would  have  addetl  cf>ntiscation  t-o  it,  Caesar 
would  not  omsent  tltat  they  should  rej»*ct 
the  mild  part  of  his  proposal  and  take  the 
severest  part  (Plularch,  Cicero,  c.  Ul). 

«.  ilf/endeiit  .*3  “ Vos  crudelitatis  vitu- 

peralioneftopulusRomanusexsolvet,”  llalm, 
hillowing  Madvig's  emendation.  The  emen- 
dation is  by  no  means  certain.  The  text  as 
it  stands  above  is  probably  corrupt. 


tnpnUa  in  pairia]  The  other  reading, 

* scpuUam  patriam.*  is  a variation  or  cor- 
ruption which  is  en.«ily  explained,  if  we 
assume  tbe  reading  in  the  text  to  be  the 
genuine  words ; and  the  antithesis  * sepulta 
in  patria’  and  ‘insepultos  acervos*  is  thus 
more  complete,  llalm  compares  Tacitus 
(Hist.  tii.  3.j),  * scpultac  urbis  riitnae.* 

huic  Gabinium,']  The  other  landing  is 

* hunc,'  for  which  there  is  the  authority  of 
more  MSS.;  but  Halm  has  done  right  in 
preferring  ‘huic,’  which  means  that  (isbi- 
nius  is  a * purfiumtus  ’ to  Lentulus,  who  is 
supposed  to  bo  a king.  A.  * purpuratu.s  ’ is 
a man  dressed  in  purple,  a great  personage 
about  a king  : “ S<>patrum  ex  purpuratis  et 
propinquU  regis  case.’*  Livy,  30.  c.  42. 
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videntur  mi-sera  atque  miseranda,  idcirco  in  eos  qui  ea  perficere 
voluerunt  me  severum  veliementemque  praebeo.  Eteiiim  quaere, 
si  quis  paterfamilias,  liberis  auis  a servo  interfeetis,  uxore  occisa, 
incensa  dome,  supplieium  de  servis  non  quam  acerbissimum  sump- 
serit,  utrum  is  clemens  ac  misericors  an  inhuinanis-simus  et  crude- 
lissimus  esse  videatur?  Mihi  vero  importuniis  ac  ferrous  qui  non 
dolore  ac  crugiatu  nocentis  suum  dolorem  cruciatumque  lenierit. 
Sic  nos  in  his  hominibus,  qui  nos,  qui  conjuges,  qui  liberos  nostros 
trucidare  voluerunt,  qui  singulas  unius  cujusque  nostrum  domes  et 
hoc  universum  rei  publicae  doinicilium  delere  conati  sunt,  qui  id 
egerunt  ut  gentem  Allobrogum  in  vestigiis  hujus  urbis  atque  in 
cinere  deflagrati  imperii  collocarent,  si  vehementiasimi  fuerimus, 
misericordes  habebimur ; sin  remissiores  esse  voluerimus,  summae 
nobis  crudelitatis  in  patriae  civiumque  pernicic  fama  subeunda  est. 
Nisi  vero  cuipiam  L.  Caesar,  vir  fortissimus  et  amantissimus  rei 
publicae,  crudelior  nudiustertius  visus  est,  quum  sororis  suae,  femi- 
nae  lectissimae,  virum,  praesentem  et  audientem,  vita  privandum 
esse  dixit,  quum  avum  suum  jussu  consubs  interfectum  iiliumque 


ti  quW]  Such  things  happened  some- 
times.  A master  fell  by  the  hand  of  bis 
slave,  or  in  his  absence  the  house  was  burnt 
to  the  ground  and  the  man’s  family  massa* 
cred.  The  man’s  feeling  of  his  wrong,  his 
love  to  his  family,  is  measured  by  the  ven- 
geance which  he  takes  fur  the  crime.  By 
punishing  without  mercy  he  sustains  the 
character  of  a mild  and  merciful  man,  and 
soothes  bis  anguish  by  the  pain  indicted  on 
those  who  have  robb^  him  of  all.  If  one 
slave  killed  his  master  or  committed  the 
crime  which  Cicero  mentions,  all  the  slaves 
in  the  house  were  liable  to  be  tortured  and 
punished.  “ In  such  a case,”  says  Tacitus 
(Ann.  xiv.  42),  **it  was  an  old  custom  for 
the  slaves  who  bad  been  under  the  same 
roof  to  be  led  to  punishment.”  This  cus- 
tom was  confirmed  by  a Senatus  consultum 
under  Augustus,  and  there  was  another  to 
the  same  effect  in  Nero's  time,  a.d.  5?: 
**  Factum  et  Senatus  consultum  ultioni  juxta 
et  8^‘curitati : Ut  si  quis  a suis  servis  inter- 
fectus  esset,  ii  quoque  qui  testamento  manu- 
missi  sub  eodem  tecto  mausissent  inter 
servos  supplicia  penderent”  (Tacit.  Ann. 
ztii.  32).  When  Marcellas  was  a«<sa«sinated 
before  his  tciit  at  Athens,  the  slaves  except 
a few  ran  away  tlirough  fear  (Cicero,  Ad  Fam. 
iv.  12).  — ‘ de  servis  ;*  ‘de  servo,*  Halm. 

L.  Caesar,"}  He  was  consul  b.c.  64. 
His  sister  Julia  married  M.  Antonius  CreCi- 
cos,  one  of  the  two  sons  of  M.  Antonius  the 


orator ; and  she  had  by  him  three  sons,  one 
of  whom  was  M.  Antonius,  afterwards  one 
of  the  Triumvirate  with  C.  Octavius  and 
Lepidua.  After  the  death  of  Creticus,  Julia 
married  the  conspirator  P.  Lcntulus  8ura. 
See  Cicero,  Phil.  ii.  c.  6. 

avum  tuum]  L.  Caesar  was  the  son  of 
L.  Julius  Caesar,  consul  b.c.  90,  and  of 
Fulvia,  the  daughter  of  M.  Fulvius  FU<*cus, 
consul  B.c.  125,  and  the  conqueror  of  the 
Ligurian  Sslycs.  FUccus  was  league<l  with 
C.  Gracchus,  and  he  and  his  two  sons  lost 
their  lives  at  the  same  time  as  Gracchus. 
Cicero  s]>eaks  her©  of  a son  who  was  sent 
by  his  father  on  a mission,  was  imprisoned 
and  put  to  death.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
why  L.  Caesar  should  speak  of  this  cruel 
execution  of  the  youth.  He  is  nut  repre- 
sented as  saying  that  he  was  justly  put  to 
death ; but  as  he  s|M>ak8  of  the  death  of  tlie 
father,  which  be  certainly  did  not  disapprove, 
for  he  proposed  that  Lentulus  should  be 
treated  the  same  way,  and  as  he  mentions 
the  son  and  the  father  together,  and  just  in 
the  same  terms,  the  true  conclusion  is  that 
be  meant  to  say  th.it  they  both  deservetl 
the  same  fate.  Plutarch's  ><tory  is,  though 
it  is  not  wery  dearly  told,  tliat  the  father 
and  the  elder  son  perished  together,  and  we 
may  infer  that  both  of  them  had  taken  up 
arms  (Plutarch,  C.  Gracchus,  c.  16).  Again 
Plutarch  says  (c.  1?)  of  the  enemies  of 
Gracchus : **  But  their  conduct  was  most 
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ejus  inipuberem,  legatum  a patre  missum,  in  carcere  necatum  esse 
dixit.  Quorum  quod  simile  factum,  quod  initum  delendac  rei 
publicac  consilium ! Largitionis  voluntas  turn  in  re  publica  vcrsata 
cst  et  partium  quaodam  contontio.  Atque  iHo  tempore  huju.s  avus 
Lcntuli,  vir  clarissimus,  arinatu-s  Gracchum  est  persecutu.s ; ille 
ctiam  grave  turn  .vulnus  acccpit,  no  quid  de  summa  re  publica 
minucretur : hie  ad  evertenda  rei  publicac  fundaments  Gallos  ar- 
ces.sit,  servitia  concitat,  Catilinam  vocat,  attribuit  nos  trucidandos 
CVthcgo,  ceteros  cives  intorficiendos  Gabinio,  urbem  inflammandam 
Cassio,  totam  Italiam  va.standam  diripiendamque  Catilinac.  Vere- 
amini,  censeo,  ne  in  hoc  scelere  tarn  immani  ac  nefando  nimis 
aliquid  severe  statuisse  videamini : multo  magis  est  verendum 
ne  reniissione  poenae  crudeles  in  patriam  quam  ne  severitate 
animadversionis  nimis  veliementcs  in  acerbissimos  hostes  fuisse 
videamini. 

VII.  Sed  ea  quae  exaudio,  patres  conscripti,  dissimulare  non 
possum.  Jaciuntur  enim  voces  quae  perveniunt  ad  aurcs^  mcas 
eorum  qui  vereri  videntur,  ut  habeam  satis  pracsidii  ad  ea  quae  vos 


cruel  to  the  younger  son  of  Fulvius,  who 
had  neither  raised  up  his  hand  against  them 
nor  been  among  the  oombatajiU ; for  lie  was 
seized  before  the  battle,  when  he  came  to 
treat  of  terms,  and  was  put  to  death  after 
the  battle.''  Cicero  only  mentions  one  son 
here,  and  he  speaks  of  the  son  who  was  cruelly 
murdered.  In  another  oration  (Phil.  viii. 
c.  4)  he  says,  **  P.  Lcntulum,  principcm 
senatus,  complures  alios  summus  viros,  qui 
cum  Ij.  Opimio  consule  armati  Gracchum 
in  Aventinum  persecuti  sunt,  quo  in  praelio 
I>cntulu9  grave  vulnus  M'oepit,  interfectus 
e^t  Gracchus  et  M.  Kulvius  consularis  ejus- 
que  duo  adulescentuli  hlii."  Here  two  sons 
arc  killed  in  tight,  and  Gracchus  killed;  and 
yet  Gracchus  killed  himself.  Again  he 
sjH'aks  in  another  place  somewhat  vaguely 
of  this  atfair  (In  Cat.  i.  2).  Halm  has  a 
way  of  removing  the  difticulty,  which  is 
not  to  my  taste,  but  I state  it  that  others 
may  judge.  He  is  inclined  to  assume 
that  Caesar  only  said,  **avum  tiliumque 
juHsu  coiisulis  interfectos  esse,"  and  that 
Cicero  confounded  the  elder  son  who  fell 
with  his  father  in  the  tight  with  the  younger 
son  whose  fate  was  bettor  known. 

jAxryHinnia  The  Gracchi  hod 

no  designs  like  ('atilina  and  bis  men.  They 
mcrt‘ly  wished  to  give  the  common  folks 
Bomothing  at  the  expense  of  the  state;  corn 
for  nothing  or  at  a low  price:  and  land, 
which  they  would  have  taken  from  the 


possessors.  VoL  II.  In  Rullum. 

huju9  am*  Lentuli,'\  In  Cat.  iti.  5. — ' mi* 
nu«?retur:*  * diminuerctur,*  Halm. 

Vereamini,]  * Veremini,*  which  is  in 
some  editions,  is  a corruption  introduced 
by  Eniesti. — * videamini;’  there  is  bettCT 
authority  for  this  than  for  the  reading  in 
the  common  editions,  * videamur.*  Halm 
profK'rly  remarks  that  we  should  not  take 
otfeuce  at  the  repetition  of  the  same  termi- 
nation, ‘vereamini — videamini,’  which  was 
probably  used  purposely,  as  in  this  oration 
and  in  this  chapter,  * dixit — dixit in  iii. 
c.  2,  ‘ provideretis — videretis and  in  many 
other  examples.  For  want  of  attending  to 
this  the  critics  have  taken  in  hand  the 
mending  of  many  passages,  which  the  au- 
tbors  evidently  intended  to  be  as  they  are. 

7.  exaudio, ' I hear  clearly,’ says  Halm  : 
but  the  context  shows  that  this  is  not  the 
meaning.  He  refers  to  the  passage  in  the 
oration  Pro  Sulla,  c.  10,  whidi  also  proves 
his  explanation  to  be  wrong.  There  is  a 
passage  quoted  by  Forcellini,  which  is  very 
clear  (Cic.  Ad  Att.  xiii.  4H) : **  Heri  nescio 
quid  in  strepitu  videor  exaudissc,  quum 
diceres  tc  in  Tu*culanum  ventunim.”  Com- 
pare Livy,  ii.  27 ; and  Caesar,  B,  G.  vi.  HO. 
(See  In  (.-at  i.  c.  R.  nfite.)  There  are  other 
passages  from  which  the  meaning  of  * exau- 
dirc  ’ appears : Caesar,  B.  G.  v.  30 ; vii.  4?  ; 
and  Cicero,  De  L^g.  i.  7* 
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statueritis  hodierno  die  transigunda.  Omnia  et  provisa  et  parata 
et  constituta  sunt,  patres  conscripti,  quum  mea  symma  cura  atque 
diligentia,  turn  multo  etiam  majore  populi  Romani  ad  summum 
iniperium  retinendum  et  ad  communes  fortunas  conservandas  volun- 
tate.  Omnes  adsunt  omnium  ordinuni  homines,  omnium  dcnique 
aetatum : plenum  est  forum,  plena  templa  circum  forum,  pleni  omnes 
aditus  hujus  tempi!  ac  loci.  Caussa  est  enim  post  urbem  conditam 
haec  inventa  sola  in  qua  omnes  sentirent  unum  atque  idem,  praeter 
eos  qui  quum  sibi  viderent  esse  pereundum  cum  omnibus  potius 
quam  soli  perire  voluerunt.  Ilosce  ego  homines  excipio  et  secerno 
libenter ; neque  enim  in  improborum  civium,  sed  in  acerbissimorum 
hostium  numero  habendos  puto.  Ceteri  vero,  dii  immortales,  qua 
frequentia,  quo  studio,  qua  virtute  ad  communem  salutem  dignita- 
temque  consentiunt.  Quid  ego  hie  equites  Romanos  commemoremt 
qui  vobis  ita  summam  ordinis  consiliique  eoncedunt  ut  vobiscum  de 
amore  rei  publicae  certent;  quos  ex  multorum  annorum  dissensione 
hujus  ordinis  ad  societatem  concordiamque  revocatos  hodicrnus  dies 
vobiscum  atque  haec  caussa  conjungit ; quam  si  conjunctionem  in 
consulatu  confirmatam  meo  perpetuam  in  re  publica  tenuerunus, 
confirmo  vobis  nullum  posthac  malum  civile  ac  domesticum  ad  ullam 
rei  publicae  partem  esse  venturum.  Pari  studio  defendendae  rei 
publicae  convcnisse  video  tribunos  aerarios,  fortissimos  viros  ; 
scribas  item  univcrsos,  quos  quum  casu  hie  dies  ad  aerarium  frequen- 
tasset,  video  ab  exspectatione  sortis  ad  salutem  communem  esse 
converses.  Omnis  ingenuorum  adest  multitude,  etiam  tenuissimo- 


Ua  ntmmam — u/]  Tljii  moans:  They 
concede  to  you  the  highest  rank  and  the 
first  place  in  deliberation,  but  they  are  still 
your  rivals  in  affection  to  the  state.  * Ita 
— ut  ’ expresses  a RTeat  deal,  and  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  find  a form  of  expression 
which  shall  render  it  truly.  The  matter  of 
the  Judicia  was  a cause  of  quarrel  from  b.c. 
122,  when  they  were  taken  from  the  Sena- 
tors and  given  to  the  Kquites,  to  D.c. 
when  the  Lex  Aurelia  made  the  Judices 
eligible  from  the  Senators,  the  Equites,  and 
the  Tribuni  Aerarii  (Judicia,  Vol.  I.).  Cicero 
repreiK^nts  tbc  danger  of  the  state  as  having 
completed  the  union  among  the  orders. 

irii/unna  aerarios,]  See  Vol.  II.  IVo 
C.  Kahirio,  c,  U.— ‘ wfibas see  Vol.  I. 
Verr.  ii.  3.  c.  71I*  and  the  note. 

ea^t  —ad  aeranum]  **  The  accident  was 
this,  that  the  Nonae  Decombres,  on  which 
day  the  Quaestors  entered  on  their  office 
(lacker’s  Uandb.  der  rom.  Antiq.  ti.  2. 
s.  344),  and  had  their  Provincia  quaestoria 
VOL.  HI. 


determined  by  lot,  was  also  for  tbc  Scribae 
the  *dies  sortitionM,'  which  took  place  in 
the  temple  of  Saturn,  the  * aerarium  popuU 
Romani,’  which  was  near  the  temple  of 
Concordia.  This  correct  explanation  was 
first  given  by  Theod.  Mommsen,  Commen- 
tatio  ad  legem  de  scTibis  et  viatoribus,  Kiel, 
184^1  ” (Elalro).  Klotz  has  a long  note  on 
this  passage.  He  explains  the  expression 
**  quos  quum  casu  hie  dies  ad  aeranum 
frequentasset,”  about  which  a difficulty  has 
been  made  by  comparing  with  it  another 
passage  of  Cmxto( Pro  Domo,c.  33):  **  Quern 
tu  tamen  populuro  nisi  tabemU  clausis  fre- 
quentare  non  poteras and  he  correctly 
explains  it  to  mean  *frequcntem  reddere.* 
So  in  this  passage  it  means  * frequenti>a  red- 
didisset.’  Cicero  (De  Off.  ii.  4):  “Urbea 
vero  sine  hominum  coetu  non  potuissent 
nec  aediheari  nec  fre^quentari  they  could 
not  hav(^  l>cen  peopled. 

ingenuorum]  The ‘ingenui’ are  those  who 
are  born  free  (Gaius,  i.  11).  Mommsen, 
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rum.  Quia  eat  enim  cui  non  haec  teinpla,  aspectua  urbia,  possca-sio 
libertatis,  lux  doiiique  haec  ipsa  et  hoc  commune  patriae  solum 
quum  sit  caruin,  turn  vero  dulce  atque  jucundum?  VIII.  Operae 
prctium  est,  patres  conscripti,  libertinonim  hominum  studia  cogno- 
scere,  qui  sua  virtute  furtunam  hujus  civitatis  coasecuti  hanc  vere 
suam  patriam  esse  judicant ; quam  quidam  hie  nati  et  suramo  loco 
nati  non  patriam  suam  sed  urbem  hostium  esse  judicaverunt.  Sed 
quid  ego  hosce  homines  ordinesque  coramemoro,  quos  privatae  for- 
tunae,  quos  communis  res  publics,  quos  denique  libertas  ea  quae 
dulcissima  est  ad  salutem  patriae  defendendam  excitavit  ? Servus 
cst  nemo,  qui  modo  tulerabili  conditionc  sit  serritutis,  qui  non 
audaciain  civium  perhorrcscat ; qui  non  haec  stare  cupiat;  qui  non 
quantum  audet  et  quantum  potest  [tantum]  conferat  ad  [commu- 
nein]  salutem  voluntatis.  Quare  si  quern  vestrum  forte  coramovet 
hoc  quod  auditum  est,  lenonem  quendam  Lentuli  concursare  circum 


quoted  by  Halm,  proves  that  the  Scribac  of 
the  Quaestores  ami  Aeililea  were  nearly  ex- 
clusively ‘ingenui'  (De  apparitoribus  ma- 
gistratuum  Romanoruni,  Neuea  Rhein.  Mus. 
vi.  8.  1 If).  This  explanation  is  supposed 
to  remove  Cicero’s  inconsistency  in  speak- 
ing of  the  * scribac,’  who  were  generally 
‘ liiicrtini  ’ or  manumittesl  slaves,  then  men- 
tioning * ingenui,’ and  then  again  speaking 
of  the  class  of  ‘ libcrtinL’  But  I do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  in  this. 
After  s})oaking  of  the  ‘ scribae,’  who  formed 
an  * onlo,’  he  speaks  of  'libertini  homines’ 
generally,  and  not  of  those  * Ubertini  ’ who 
bclongetl  to  the  ‘ ordo  * of  the  ‘ scribae.’  If 
some  of  the  ‘scribae*  were  ‘ingenui/  it  is 
certain  that  all  were  not.  The  fact  of  tlie 
‘s<Tibac’  of  the  Quaestores  and  Acdi|es 
being  * ingenui  ’ does  not,  I think,  remove 
the  obje<*tion  that  is  mode,  for  all  who  are 
' scribae,’  ‘ ingenui  * or  not,  are  mentioned 
before  ihc  * ingenui.’  It  seems  a very  sim- 
ple matter.  He  enumerates  the  ‘scribac’ 
03  an  ‘ ordo and  all  members  of  this  * ordo  ’ 
were  thus  distinguished  both  from  ‘ingenui’ 
and  ‘Ubertini ' w|io  did  not  belong  to  it. 

H.  ^H/jn/um  jjofps/ — ro/wn/a/i#.]  Tliis 
is  Uie  connexion  of  the  words.  8uch  words 
as  * quantum  ’ with  * jkissc  ’ and  * velle*  and 
some  others  are  often  thus  placed  with  re- 
spect to  the  genitive. 

/pnonffii — Len/u/t]  Cicero  is  never  want- 
ing in  an  abusive  word.  (Sec  Vol.  II.  Pro. 
Rose.  Com.  c.  7»  note  on  ‘leno.’)  Hero- 
presents  this  dirty  fellow  as  running  about 
among  the  artizans  and  little  shopkc'opors, 
and  trying  to  stir  them  up  to  insurrection 
by  money.  Sallust  (Cat.  c.  50)  says : “dum 


haec  in  senatu  aguntur,  lihcrtl  ct  pauci  ex 
clientibus  Lentuli  divorsis  itineribus  opihees 
atque  servitia  in  vieis  od  cum  eripiciuiiiin 
solicitabant and  Appiun  (B.  C.  ii.  5)  says 
the  .same.  (The  word  * concursare ' is  ex- 
plained Vol.  1.  Verr.  ii.  5.  c.  31.) — ‘sellae:’ 

‘ sella,’  a diminutive  o#  ‘sedcs,*  means  here 
the  seat  of  the  man  who  oxiTci3es  some 
sedentary  art,  a cobbler,  a tailor.  To  such  a 
man  his  little  seat,  nr  bench,  or  stand  where 
he  cxerdscs  his  craft  (opu.s)  and  makes  his 
money  is  every  thing ; it  is  his  all. — 'tnber- 
ni.s  a * taborna  ’ is  thus  defined  by  Ul}uan 
(Dig.  50.  10.  183):  “Tabemae  appellatiu 
<ieclarat  omne  utile  ad  Imbitanlum  aedifi- 
cium,  nempe  ex  eo,  quod  tabulis  clauditur.” 
He  sup|K)ses  that  it  contains  the  same  root 
as  ‘ tabula;’  w'hich  may  be  true.  The  word 
generally  means  any  place  where  a mou 
practises  his  art  or  sells  things,  wine,  books, 
or  any  thing  else.  Many  of  these  were  pro- 
bably small  places  chiefly  constructed  of 
wood,  and  not  used  as  dwelling  hou.'^es;  or 
they  might  serve  a.s  a lodging  fo‘r  the  little 
shopkeeper,  who  had  his  snug  l>ed  (lectulus) 
there.  At  night  they  were  secured  by  a chain, 
“ Postquam  omnis  ubique 
Fixa  catenatae  silu^  com{>ago  tabemae.” 
(Juvenal,  iii.  309.) 

A ‘tabema  instructa’  is  one  “quae  et  rebus 
et  hominihus  ad  negotiationem  paralis  iNin- 
stat  ” (Ulpian,  Dig.  50.  IC.  185;  Pro 
Clucntio,  c.  03).  The  ‘ instrumentum  ’ is 
the  fittings  as  we  call  them  of  the  shop,  and 
all  that  is  in  it  for  the  purf>ose  of  the  trade. 
Cicero  has  well  described  the  character  of 
the  shopkeeper,  the  man  whose  existence 
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tabernas,  pretio  spcrare  sollicitari  posse  animos  egcntium  atque 
imperitorum,  est  id  quidem  coeptuin  atque  tentatuin,  sed  nulli  sunt 
invent!  tarn  aut  fortuna  miser!  aut  voluntate  perditi,  qui  non  ipsum 
ilium  Bcllae  atque  operis  et  quaestus  quotidian!  locum,  qui  non 
cubile  ac  lectulum  suum,  qui  denique  non  cursum  liunc  otiosum 
vitae  suae  salvum  esse  velint.  Multo  vero  maxima  pars  eorum  qui 
in  tabernis  sunt,  immo  vero,  id  enim  potius  est  dicendum,  genus  lioc 
universum  amantissimum  est  otii.  Etenim  omne  instrumentum, 
omnis  opera  ac  quaestus  frequentia  civium  sustentatur,  alitur  otio ; 
' quorum  si  quaestus  occlusis  tabernis  minui  solct,  quid  tandem  in- 
censis  futurum  fuit ! 

IX.  Quae  quum  ita  sint,  patres  conscript!,  vobis  populi  Romani 
pracsidia  non  desunt:  vos  nc  populo  Romano  deesse  vidcamini  provi- 
dete.  riabetis  consulem  ex  plurimis  periculis  et  insidiis  atque  ex 
media  morte  non  ad  vitam  suam  sed  ad  salutem  vestram  reserva- 
tum : omnes  ordines  ad  conservandam  rem  publicam  mente,  volun- 
tate, studio,  virtute,  voce  consentiunt : obsessa  facibus  et  telis 
impiac  conjurationis  vobis  supplex  manus  tendit  patria  communis  : 
vobis  80,  vobis  vitam  omnium  civium,  vobis  areem  et  Capitolium, 
vobis  aras  Penatium,  vobis  ilium  ignem  Vestae  perpetuum  ac  sem- 
piternum,  vobis  omnia  templa  dcorum  atque  dclubra,  vobis  muros 
atque  urbis  tecta  commendat.  Praeterca  de  vestra  vita,  de  conjugum 
vestrarum  atque  liberorum  aninia,  de  fortunis  omnium,  de  sedibus, 
de  focis  vestris  hodierno  die  vobis  judicandum  est.  Habetis  ducem, 
memorem  vestri,  oblitum  sui,  quae  non  semper  facultas  datur ; 
habetis  omnes  ordines,  omnes  homines,  universum  populum  Roma- 
num,  id  quod  in  civili  caussa  hodierno  die  primum  videmus,  unum 
atque  idem  sentientem.  Cogitate  quantis  laboribus  fundatum  iin- 


i'  ppnds  on  tranquillity  and  the  rcgnlv 
O'  prsc  of  things  ; who  dreads  a disturlranco 
ill  ^he  street5  which  compels  him  to  shut 
t;>  his  shop  and  shut  out  his  customers, 
i'his  is  the  class  in  all  countries  which  is 
tl  e friend  of  ar^  government  that  keeps 
order,  which  cares  for  only  one  thing,  for 
money ; and  is  willing  to  have  quiet  at  any 
i»«r.  even  at  the  price  of  liberty. 

juturum  fuit?]  In  place  of  ‘fuit’  there 
is  a rending  * fiet and  ‘ sit,*  and  ‘ est/  for 
which  there  is  the  authority  of  many  MSS. 
Hut  * fuit  * is  the  true  readfhg. 

y.  rcfcrrafum  .♦]  One  MS.  quoted  by 
Hulm  has  ‘servatum/  which  I should  take, 
if  there  were  more  authority  for  it.  See 
Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  6.  c.  30. — ' studio,  virtute 
Xbes9  words  are  omitted  in  twelve  MSS., 

G 


but  they  are  found  in  many  MSS.  They 
do  not  seem  to  me  so  overabundant  that  we 
must  for  that  reason  get  rid  of  them,  as 
Halm  does. 

ilium  lynem]  ‘ Ilium  * is  emphatic,  “ the 
fire  of  Vesta,  never  failing  and  eternal.’ 
There  is  no  reason  for  explaining  ‘ilium’ 
by  supposing  that  the  orator  pointed  to  the 
temple  of  V'c.sta  in  the  Forum.  Cicero  often 
alludes  to  the  sacred  fire  which  burned 
continually,  the  symbol  of  the  duration  of 
Rome.  He  says  (Vol.  II.  Pro  M.  Fonteio, 
c.  21)  : “ Prospiiritc  ne  ille  ignis  actemus, 
nocturnis  Fonteiae  laboribus  vigiliisque  ser- 
vatus,  sacerdotis  vestrae  lacrimis  exstinctus 
esse  dicatur.V  Comp,  ‘ipsum  ilium,’  c.  8. 

Cogitate  quanlit]  This  sentence  is  an 
example  of  the  force  and  precision  in  the 
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perium,  quanta  virtute  stabilitam  libcrtatem,  quanta  deonrni  benig- 
nitate  auctas  exaggeratasque  fortunas  una  nox  paene  delerit.  Id 
ne  uniquam  posthac  non  inodo  confici  sed  ne  cogitari  quidein  possit 
a civibus  liodiurno  die  providenduin  o.st.  Atque  liaoc  non,  ut  vos 
qui  niilii  studio  paene  praecurritis  oxcitarein  locutus  sura,  sed  ut 
mea  vox  quae  debet  esse  in  re  publica  princeps  officio  functa  consu- 
lari  videretur. 

X.  Nunc  antequara  ad  sententiam  redeo,  de  me  pauca  diciira. 
Ego,  quanta  manus  est  conjuratoruin,  quain  videtis  esse  perniag- 
nam,  tantara  me  inimicoruin  multitudinem  suscepisse  video  ^ sed 
earn  esse  turpem  judico  et  infirmara,  conteraptam  ct  abjectain. 
Quod  si  aliqiiando  alicujus  furore  et  scelere  concitata  inanus  ista 
plus  valuerit  quam  vestra  ac  rei  publicae  dignitas,  me  tanien 
meorura  factoruin  atque  consilioruin  nuiuquam,  patres  conscripti, 
poenitebit.  Etenim  mors  quam  illi  milii  fortasse  niinitantur  omni- 
bus est  parata:  vitae  tantam  laudem,  quanta  vos  me  vestris  decretis 
honcstastis,  nemo  est  assecutus.  Ceteris  enim  semper  bene  gestae, 
niilii  uni  conservatac  rei  publicae  gratulationem  dccrevistis.  Sit 
Scipio  ille  clarus,  cujus  consilio  atque  virtute  Hannibal  in  Africam 
redire  atque  ex  Italia  decedere  coactus  est ; oructur  alter  eximia 
laude  Africanus,  qui  duas  urbes  huic  imperio  infestissiinas,  Kartlia- 
ginem  Numantiamque,  delevit ; habeatur  vir  egregius  Paullus  ille, 
cujus  currum  rex  potcntissiinus  quondam  et  nobilissimus  Perses 
honcstavit ; sit  [in]  aeterna  gloria  Marius,  qui  bis  Italiam  obsi- 
dione  et  raetu  servitutis  liberavit ; anteponatur  omnibus  Pompeius, 
cujus  res  gestae  atque  virtutes  iisdem  quibus  solis  cursus  regionibus 
ac  terminis  continentur ; erit  profecto  inter  horum  laiides  aliquid 
loci  nostrae  gloriae,  nisi  forte  majus  est  patefacere  nobis  provincias 


Latin  lan^iage,  which  are  produced  by  the 
use  of  the  passive  participle.  We  can  ren* 
der  such  a sentence  in  two  ways:  “Con- 
sider by  what  toils  this  empire  waa  founded 
—which  a single  night  nearly  destroyed 
or  “ Consider  that  a single  night  ^most 
destroyed  an  empire  founded  by  such  great 
labour.”  But  both  forms  are  inferior  to 
the  Latin  in  vigour  and  beauty.  He  says 
of  this  * una  nox  * in  the  oration  Pro  Flarco 
(c.  40):  “O  nox  ilia  quae  paene  aeternas 
huic  urbi  tenebras  attuli^ti,  quum  Galli  ad 
bellum,  C'atilina  ml  urbimi,  conjurati  ad  fer- 
rum  ct  dammam  vocabantur.” 

10.  ad  xen/en/iam]  lie  returns  to  it  in 
c.  II:  “ Qime  quum  ita  sint— de  sumina 
Bnlutc— decernite  diligenter,  ut  instituistis, 
ac  fortiter.”—*  gratulationem  ho  has  said 


this  before  (In  Cat.  iii.  6).  * Grotnlatio  * is 

explain{*d  in  the  note  (In  Cat.  iv.  5). 

ffen/ae,]  Halm  has  “ bene  gesta, 
mill]  uni  cxm<HTvata  re  publica;”  but  a 
great  many  MSS.  have  the  genitive.  Tlie 
ablative  is  of  course  free  from  all  objcctioDf 
and  it  occurs  in  the  same  kind  of  expression 
(In  Cat.  iii.  G)  ; but  in  that  passage  it  could 
not  be  in  the  genitive.  , 

Paul/uM]  Many  MSS.  have  ‘ L.  Paullus,’ 
but  the  * pracnomcn  ’ is  properly  omitted 
here,  as  in  the  name  of  Scipio  who  ctm- 
quered  Hannibnl,  and  the  other  Scipio, 
whom  he  names  Afric^nnus.  Such  great 
men  need  no  designation  beyond  one  name. 
He  means  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia.— 
* in  aet4Tna  :’  Halm  omit.s  * in.* — ‘terminis 
continentur:’  Sec  In  Cut.  iii.  c.  11. 
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quo  exirc  posaimus  quam  curare,  ut  etiapi  ill!  qui  absunt  habcant 
quo  victores  revertantur.  Quamquam  cat  uno  loco  conditio  melior 
externae  victotiae  quatn  doinesticae,  quod  hostes  alienigcnae  aut 
oppressi  scrviunt  aut  recepti  beneficio  se  obligatos  putant : qui 
autem  ex  numero  civiuni  dementia  aliqua  depravati  liostcs  patriae 
semel  esse  coeperunt,  eos,  quuin  a pcrnicie  rei  publicae  reppuleris, 
nec  vi  coorcere  nec  beneficio  pl.acare  possis.  Quare  raihi  cum  per- 
ditis  civibus  aeternum  bcllum  susceptum  esse  video : id  ego  vestro 
bonorum<pie  omnium  auxilio,  memoriaque  tantorum  periculorum, 
quae  non  modo  in  hoc  populo  qui  servatus  cst,  sed  etiam  in  omnium 
gentium  sermonibus  ac  mentibiis  semper  haerebit,  a me  atque  a 
meis  facile  propulsari  posse  confido  : ncque  ulla  profecto  tanta  vis 
reperictur  quae  conjunctionem  vestram  equitumquo  llomanorum  et 


quo  rictores  rer>ertaninr.^  " Mihi  qui. 
dem  certe  vir  abuiidans  bellids  laudibus 
Cn.  Ponipeius  multis  audientibus  boc  tri- 
buit,  ut  diceret  frustra  se  triumphutn  ter- 
tium  deportaturum  fuissct  ni»i  mco  in  rem 
publicam  benrfido  ubi  triumpharet  e»set 
babiturus”  (Cic.  De  Off.  i.  23).  Cicero 
said  this  which  he  says  in  the  text  at  the 
time  of  the  inspirators  bein^  punished. 
Ponipeius  must  have  said  it  afterwards,  for 
he  was  iu  the  east  at  this  time.  The  com. 
pliment  came  from  Cicero  himself,  and 
Pom])eius  adopted  his  words ; or  what  is 
more  likely,  Cicero  in  bis  old  a$tc  put  them 
in  the  mouth  of  Poinpeius.  lie  s(>eaka  of 
this  again  (Phil.  ii.  3) : “ Maxime  vero 
consulatum  meum  Cn.  Pompeius,  qui  ut 
me  primum  decedcus  ex  Syria  vidit  com. 
plexus  et  gratulsns  meo  benelicio  patriam 
se  vUurum  esse  dixit.*’  Ponipeius  might 
say  this ; and  we  easily  see  how  Cicero 
would  turn  witat  he  said  into  his  own 
rhetorical  phrase  when  writing  to  bis  son 
Marcus,  to  whom  the  treatise  De  Offidis  is 
addressed. 

rec#;p/i]  * recepti  in  amiciiiam,*  Halm. — 
‘reppuleris:’  Halm  dtes  only  two  MSS. 
which  have  this  form.  There  is  a reading 
• repuleris,*  and  some  other  varieties. — 
'aeternum  helium:’  he  says  the  same  thing 
again  (Pro  Sulla,  c.  9).  He  knew  that  he 
could  never  make  friends  of  the  men  whose 
evil  designs  be  had  frustrated;  that  neither 
pardon  tior  any  favour  could  conquer  their 
malignity.  There  are  tempers  whh'h  one 
can  never  subdue  by  mercy,  by  kindness, 
or  by  forgiveness.  To  bo  defeated  in  their 
designs  is  a thing  which  they  never  forget. 
A prudent  man  therefore  rci'kons  on  t)>e 
eternal  enmity  of  those  whose  wicked  de. 
signs  be  has  thwarted,  and  he  thinks  not  of 


peace  with  them,  but  war  to  the  end  of  his 
days. 

id  ego  veeiro}  There  is  a reading  ' quod 
ego  vestro.* 

conJunctionem'\  Two  years  later  this 
union  of  the  two  orders  was  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed,  as  Cicero  says  in  two  let. 
ters  to  Atticus  (i.  17  and  IB);  “(Iredo 
enim  te  audisse  nostros  equites  paenc  a 
senatu  esse  disjunctos.”  One  cause  of  (he 
danger  was  the  prouiulgafion  of  a Senatus 
consultum  about  trying  those  who  had  re. 
ceived  bribes  as  * judices.’  The  other  cause 
that  Cicero  meutions  was  the  greediness  of 
the  Equites  wlio  farmed  the  revenues  of 
Asia.  They  had  given  too  much  for  the 
form,  and  they  asked  the  Senate  to  cancel 
the  lease.  Cicero  helped  them  and  the 
Equites  gut  what  they  asked  for : " sum. 
mum  erat  periculum  ne  si  nihil  impetransent 
p)anc«a]ienarentur  a senotu.”  In  the  next 
letter  (IH)  he  says:  "Facto  S.  C.  do  am- 
bitu,  de  judiciis,  nulla  lex  {lerlata,  exagitatus 
senatus,  alienati  equites  Romani.  Sic  ille 
annus  duo  tirmamenta  rei  publicae  per  me 
unum  constituta  evertit,  nam  et  senatus 
auctoritatem  abjccit  et  ordinum  concordiara 
disjunxit.”  Id  his  long  letter  to  bis  brother 
Quintus  (Ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  c.  11),  Cicero 
shows  what  importance  he  attached  to  keep, 
ing  on  gt>od  tt-rms  with  the  money  interest 
in  the  state,  the  *ordo*  of  the  Publicani,  as 
ho  calls  them.  He  knew  that  they  were  an 
unprincipled  greedy  set  of  men,  but  he 
could  not  aiford  to  quarrel  with  them.  He 
says : " Atqile  buic  (use  voluntati  ac  dili- 
geiitiae  ditfirultatem  magnam  afierunt  pub. 
lii'ani,  quibus  si  adversamur,  ordinem  do 
nobis  optime  meritum  et  per  nos  cum  re 
publica  cunjuDctum  et  a nobis  et  a re  pub- 
lica  disjungemus.  Sin  autem  omnibus  in 
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tantain  conspirationcm  bpnorum  omniuni  confringcre  et  labefactarc 
possit. 


rebus  obsequcmar,  fiinditus  eos  perire 
patiemur  (the  provinciales)  quorum  non 
modo  saluti  sed  etiam  commodis  codsu* 
lerc  debemua.  Haec  eat  una,  si  vere  ro* 

' gitare  volumus,  in  toto  impcrio  tuo  difficuU 
tas/' 

Tlie  power  of  the  moncy>mon  in  Xhe 
Roman  state  si  this  time  is  a lesson  and  a 
warning.  The  poets  and  the  satirists  re- 
present the  Roman  of  the  later  republican 
and  of  the  early  imperial  period  as  greedy 
after  money,  and  either  a miser  or  a prodi- 
gal voluptuary.  This  is  not  an  imaginary 
picture.  The  vice  of  greediness  was  deep 
seated  in  the  Italians  of  that  day.  In  every 
country  into  which  the  Roman  arms  bad 
penetrated,  and  even  where  they  bad  not, 
the  * mercator ' came  with  his  wares  to  drive 
a prohtable  bargain  with  the  natives.  He 
followed  the  Roman  camp  to  purcha<=o  the 
slaves  taken  in  war  ; and  sometimes  he  lost 
hi.s  life  while  he  was  looking  after  money. 
In  all  the  provinces  which  were  settl<xl 
peaceably  the  negotiator  fixed  himself : be 
was  the  banker,  the  money-changer,  the 
money-lender,  the  merchant  who  bought 
up  com  and  wo<il.  He  placed  his  own 
capital  and  the  capital  of  those  who  would 
trust  it  to  him.  The  patriot  Brutus,  or 
some  good  friend  of  bis,  placed  bis  money 
out  for  him  at  exorbitant . interest.  The 
provinces  swarmed  with  these  money-mak- 
ing men.  Closely  allied  to  the  ' negotia- 
tores*  were  the  Publicani,  Roman  equites 
who  formed  companies  or  associations  for 
fanning  of  the  taxes  in  the  provinces.  They 
advanced  money  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment ; and  they  and  the  * negotiatores.’  had 
in  their  bands  the  whole  money  market. 
Public  credit  depended  on  their  operations 
and  the  remittances  from  the  provinces,  for 
Rome  and  Italy  consumed  what  the  pro- 
vinoes  produced.  The  Senate,  which  bad 
the  administration  of  affairs,  could  not 
carry  on  the  government  without  the  aid  of 
those  who  had  the  money ; and  the  governor 
of  a province,  who  wished  to  have  a quiet 
time,  and  escape  all  danger  of  prosecution 
after  he  left  the  province,  must  wink  at  the 
oppression  of  the  farmera-general ; and  if 
he  would  not  join  them  in  the  plunder,  ho 
must  at  least  nut  disturb  them  in  their  ra- 
pacious exactions. 

Cicero  in  this  and  other  passages  de- 
scribes precisely  the  condition  of  modem 
states,  where  the  great  masses  of  money 
accumulated  in  a few  hands  make  an  order 
in  the  state;  aii  order  which  has  no  object 


except  the  profitable  employment  of  capital 
and  the  increane  of  its  own  wealth ; an  order 
which  cares  neither  for  liberty,  nor  honour, 
nor  knowledge,  except  so  far  as  knowledge 
may  increase  riches ; an  order  which  regu- 
lates peace  and  war,  and  will  lend  money 
even  to  the  enemies  of  their  country  if 
profit  can  be  made  by  the  loan.  The  rich 
who  arc  not  governed  by  the  love  of  gain 
are  few;  and  the  exceptions  are  the  more 
honourable  os  the  love  of  money  is  the 
strongest  of  human  passions.  When  this 
passion  is  well  fixed,  it  destroys  all  others, 
and  every  noble  feeling;  love,  tenderness, 
mercy,  humanity  are  swallowed  up  in 
thi.s  bottomless  abyss.  Belfishncsst  hard- 
ness of  heart,  pride,  and  cruelty  sit  by  the 
side  of  the  love  of  gain,  always  ready  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  infernal  spirit  en- 
throned  within  the  wall  <»f  flesh.  The  wise 
man  said  well  that  the  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil.  The  parable  of  the  sower 
(Matthew,  xiii. ; Lake,  viU.)  who  went  forth 
to  sow  contains  all  that  can  be  said  about 
the  love  of  money.  It  is  rich  in  instruction, 
as  rich  and  abundant  as  the  commentaries 
on  it  are  meagre  and  barren.  The  com- 
mentators have  not  dared  to  handle  it.  A 
man  will* not  touch  that  which  bums  his 
fingers. 

The  great  advantage  that  society  derives 
from  the  accumulation  of  capital  for  the 
production  of  more  wealth  is  so  clear,  that 
the  economists  need  not  try  to  prove  it,  and 
they  may  spare  their  laudations  on  a matter 
that  no  man  who  opens  his  eyes  can  deny. 
The  capitalist  adds  to  his  wealth  by  tho 
prudent  employment  of  his  capital,  and 
others  derive  advantage  from  it  too.  But 
as  it  is  in  all  things,  what  wo  call  good  and 
what  we  call  bad  are  mingletl  together  ; and 
though  the  accumulation  of  w^th  in  mo- 
dern times  has  created  a prodigious  power, 
which  is  felt  idl  over  the  world,  it  contains 
within  it  the  seed  of  corruption,  the  decay 
of  morals,  the  debasement  of  mankind,  and 
the  ruin  of  liberty  rightly  understood.  As 
it  was  in  Romo,  so  it  is  now. 

cotupiraiionem]  This  Roman  noun,  which 
we  have  brought  into  our  language,  means 
simple  * consent  * or  ‘ common  opinion  ;’  as 
Cicero  says  * conspiratio  consensusque  vir- 
tutum.*  But  it  is  also  used  to  express 
union  for  a bad  purpose,  as  in  the  oration 
Pro  Deiotnro,  c.  4 : Nihil  de  conspiratione 

audiebat  certoniin  hoininum  contra  digni- 
tatem tuam.’* — 'confringcre:*  there  is  a 
reading  ' perfringcre.* 
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XI.  Quae  quum  ita  sint,  [patres  conscripti,]  pro  impcrio,  pro 
exercitu,  pro  provincia  quam  neglexi,  pro  triumpho  ceterisque 
laudis  insignibus,  quae  sunt  a me  propter  urbis  vestraoque  salutis 
custodiam  repudiata,  pro  clientelis  hospitiisque  provincialibus,  quae 
tamen  urbanis  opibus  non  minore  labore  tueor  quam  comparo  ; pro 
his  igitur  omnibus  rebus,  pro  mcis  in  vos  singularibus  studiis  proque 
liac  quam  conspicitis  ad  conservandain  rem  publicani  diligentia 
nihil  a vobis  nisi  hujus  teinporis  totiusque  mei  conSuIatus  memo- 
riam  postulo,  quae  dum  erit  in  vestris  fixa  mentibus,  firmissimo  me 
muro  saeptum  esse  arbitrabor.  Quod  si  meam  speni  vis  improborum 
fefellerit  atque  superaverit,  commendo  vobis  parvuin  meum  filium, 
cui  profocto  satis  erit  praesidii  non  solnrn  ad  salutem  verum  etiam 
ad  dignitatem,  si  ejus  qui  liaec  omnia  suo  solius  periculo  conser- 
varit  ilium  esse  fliium  memincritis.  Quapropter  de  summa  salute 
vestra  populique  Romani,  de  vestris  conjugibus  ac  liberis,  do  aris 
ac  focis,  de  fanis  ac  templis,  dc  totius  urbis  tectis  ac  sedibus,  de 
imperio  'ac  libertate,  de  salute  Italiae,  de  universa  re  piiblica 
decernite  diligenter  ut  instituistis,  ac  fortiter.  Ilabetis  [enim] 
eum  consulem  qui  et  parere  vestris  decretis  non  dubitet,  et  ea 
quae  statueritis  quoad  vivet  defendere  et  per  se  ipsum  praestare 
possit. 


11.  pro  provincia]  “Accorclinj?  to  the 
Ia'X  Sempronis  dc  provinciis  consularibus 
(b.c.  122)  it  was  the  business  of  the  Senate 
before  the  consular  el<*ctinns  to  determine 
the  provinces  to  which  the  consuls  should 
go  after  the  termination  of  their  consulship, 
and  the  consuls  then  cast  lots  for  their  re- 
sjK^tive  provinces,  or  agreed  about  them. 
At  this  time  Antonius  had  got  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina,  and  Cicero  bad  got  Macedonia,  a 
province  which  gave  him  the  ex{H-ctation  of 
a triumph  and  a rich  biKity.  llo'vever,  in 
order  to  draw  off  Antonius  from  his  (mq- 
ncxion  with  Cutilina;  Cict*ro  gave  up  to 
him  his  province  of  Macedonia,  and  then 
renounced  tho  province  of  Gallia;  os  he 
says  in  a letter  to  Atticus  (ii.  1):  **Oratio 
Bc.xta  consularis  quum  prorinciam  in  con- 
tiono  deposui."  Plutarch  (Cicero,  c.  12) 
says : **  It  was  supposed  also  that  Antonius 
was  acfjuainted  with  the  designs  of  Catllina, 
and  WO.S  not  averse  hi  them  on  account  of 
the  magnitude  of  his  debts,  which  chiefly 
gave  alarm  to  the  nobles.  And  thi«  was  the 
first  object  that  Cicero  directe<l  his  attention 
to;  and  hecausc<l  the  province  of  Mare<lonia 
ta  be  given  b)  Antonius,  and  Gaul,  which 
was  offered  to  him.^elf,  he  declined ; and  by 
these  favours  he  gained  over  Antonius,  like 


a hired  actor,  to  play  a second  part  to  him- 
self on  behalf  of  his  country.”  Cicero  says 
further,  in  a letter  to  M.  Cato  (Ad  Fam.  xv. 
4.  13):  **  Testis  est  consulalus  meus — Ita- 
que  et  pruvinciam  omatam  et  spem  non 
dubiam  triumpbi  negicxi  ” (Halm). 

clienteifM]  Tlie  towns  of  the  provinces 
often  made  a governor  their  ‘ patronus ' when 
he  left  them  ; if  be  was  a roan  in  whom 
they  had  confidence.  Many  instances  aro 
easily  collected  of  distinguished  Romans 
being  the  Patroni  of  a provinct?  or  of  par- 
ticular towns.  Cicero  gained  the  good  will 
of  the  Sicilians  during  his  quaestorship,  and 
the  Sicilians  chose  him  as  their  'patronus* 
in  the  prosecution  of  Verres.  This  selection 
of  a man  by  a whole  country  or  by  a town 
to  protect  their  interests  was  an  honour  to 
the  man  who  was  selected,  and  gave  him 
intlucnre  at  Rome.  Tho  origin  of  tins  may 
have  been  wbat  Cicero  (De  Off.  i.  c.  11) 
says  it  was:  "In  quo  tanto  o]>ere  apud 
nostros  justitia  culta  est  ut  ii  qui  civitates 
aut  nationes  devictas  bello  in  fidem  recepis- 
sent,  parum  patroni  ess^Mit  more  majorum.*' 
(Halm.) 

de  irumma  $aluU]  This  may  be  compared 
with  the  exprt>.Hsion  ' summa  res  publica.* 

praeatare  poMsii.]  Some  of  the  compounds 
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of  * stare  ’ have  an  active  sense,  and  perhaps 
the  verb  ‘stare'  had  in  some  cases.  In 
Greek  the  active  and  the  passive  notion  is 
altogether  confounded  in  the  same  verb 
* Praostare'  in  its  active  sense 
means  to  * place  before,'  that  is  to  do  a 
thing,  to  make  an  order  or  a resolution  of 
the  will  a reality  in  act.  Halm  has  a note 
on  this,  which  is  worth  reading  as  an  answer 
to  a prt)pos(^  emendation  of  a learned 
critic,  who  however  is  wimetimea  too  acute 
to  see  a plain  thing.  “ Praettare  poari/, 
that  is,  ‘ to  answer  for.'  Since  such  a prae~ 
Mtare  is  a matter  of  the  will  and  tlie  resolu- 
tion, not  of  the  power,  Madvig  (Opusc. 
Acad.  p.  liil)  with  Heuinann  would  strike 
out  yrasstV,  and  make  the  infinitive  depend 
on  Non  duOUtty  a conjecture,  which  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  position  of  non  dubitet,  which 
in  that  case  should  come  cither  before  €t 


parerf  or  after  prae$iart,  has  little  proba> 
bility  to  recommend  it,  Tlie  correctness  of 
the  reading  po$nt  is  supported  particularly 
by  the  addition  of  the  words  ‘ per  se  ipsiim,' 
by  which  Cicero  expresses,  though  certainly 
with  too  much  self-contidence,  that  he  feels 
himself  strong  enough  to  maintain  alone 
the  decrees  of  the  ^^‘nate  against  any  at- 
tack." The  proposed  alteration  is  a sample 
of  great  want  of  judgment  and  great  pre- 
sumption. All  the  MSS.  have  * possit,' 
whi^  is  enough,  if  it  is  intelligible.  But 
it  is  more  than  intelligible.  The  sentence 
requires  it ; if  it  had  been  omitted,  some 
judgment  would  have  been  shown  in  pro- 
posing to  add  it.  Cicero  says,  and  he 
ought  to  say : “You  have  a consul  ready 
to  obey  your  orders,  and  able  as  long  as  be 
shall  live  to  maintain  your  resolutions  and 
bimsedf  to  give  them  effect." 


KoU. — When  I wrote  the  notes  on  these  four  orations,  1 had  Halm's  edition  of  1851 
(Cicero’s  Ausgcwaehlte  Keden,  Vol.  Hi.),  which  I supposed  to  be  the  latest.  But  there  is 
an  edition  of  18d!l.  I have  compared  this  edition  only  with  the  last  five  chapters  of  the 
Fourth  oration,  but  I have  made  no  alteratiims  in  my  notes.  Halm  says  of  his  second 
edition  of  this  volume  (iii.),  which  contains  the  orations  In  C^tilinam,  Pro  P.  S«%  and 
Pro  Archia,  that  he  has  made  very  numerous  corrections  and  additions  in  the  commentary, 
and  some  alterations  in  the  critical  notes.  1 have  used  for  the  text,  as  I have  already  said 
in  the  Prefocc,  his  edition  of  1854  (OrcUi’s  second  edition). 
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In  the  consular  comitia  for  b.c.  63  the  candidates  were  L.  Catilina, 
Servius  Sulpicius,  L.  Licinius  Murena,  and  D.  Junius  Silanus.  Murena 
and  Silanus  were  elected.  Catilina  tried  to  avenge  himself  by  hurrying 
on  the  execution  of  his  conspiracy  (Introduction  to  the  Four  Orations 
against  Catilina).  Servius  commenced  a prosecution  against  Murena 
for  having  used  bribery  (ambitus)  at  his  election.  Murena  was  prose- 
cuted under  the  Lex  Tullia  in  the  month  of  November,  b.c.  63,  or 
between  the  eighth  of  November  and  the  fifth  of  December  (c.  2,  3, 
and  the  notes).  Servius  was  assisted  by  M.  Cato,  Cn.  Posturaius,  and 
his  son  Servius.  Plutarch  (Cato,  c.  21 ; Cicero,  c.  35)  says  that  Cato 
was  the  prosecutor,  and  so  he  might  call  him,  but  he  only  helped  Servius. 
lie  was  what  the  Bomaus  call  ‘ subscriptor.’  Cato  took  groat  pains 
about  collecting  evidence  against  Murena:  “ Wl>en  Cato  was  prosecuting 
Murena  for  bribery  and  collecting  the  evidence,  he  was  attended  ac- 
cording to  custom  by  those  who  had  to  watch  what  he  did.  Now  these 
men  would  often  ask  him,  whether  he  intended  to  collect  any  thing  that 
day  or  to  do  any  thing  relating  to  the  prosecution ; and  if  he  said  No, 
they  would  trust  him  and  go  away”  (Plutarch:  Hiic  ay  ric  iv’  ix^pHy 
ixfuKoiTo ; c.  9).  Plutarch  has  the  same  story  at  greater  length  in  his  life 
(c.  21). 

Cicero,  Q.  Hortensius,  an)}  M.  Csassus  defended  Murena,  and  he  was 
acquitted.  Cicero  spoke  last  (c.  23).  He  mentions  this  trial  and  his 
defence  in  several  passages  (Pro  Flacco,  c.  39 ; De  Finibus,  iv.  27). 

If  Murena  was  guilty,  Cicero  had  a difficult  task  in  defending  him ; 
and  even  if  he  was  innocent,  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  defend  Murena 
against  the  attacks  of  two  honest  men,  who,  we  may  assume,  believed 
him  to  be  guilty.  Quintilian  (Inst.  li.  1)  admires  the  skill  of  Cicero : 
“ Duae  simul  hujusraodi  personae  Ciceroni  pro  Murena  dicenti  obstite- 
runt,  M.  Catonis  Serviique  Sulpicii:  quam  decenter  tamen  Sulpicio, 
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quum  oranes  concessisset  virtutes,  Bcientlam  pctendi  consulatua  ademit  ? 
Quid  enim  aliud  esset,  quo  so  victum  homo  nobilis  et  juris  antistes  magis 
ferret  ? Ut  vero  rationem  defensionia  suae  reddidit,  quum  se  studuisse 
petitioni  Sulpicii  contra  honorem  Murenae,  non  idem  debero  accusationi 
contra  caput,  diceret  ? Quam  molli  autem  articulo  tractavit  Catonem, 
cujus  naturam  summe  admiratus,  non  ipsius  vitio  sed  Stoicae  scctae 
'quibusdam  in  rebus  factam  duriorem  videri  volcbat,  ut  inter  eos  non 
forensem  contentionem,  sed  studiosam  disputationem  crederes  inci- 
dissc.” 

Cicero’s  defence  of  Murena  is  in  reply  to  Cato  and  Sulpicius.  He 
bcfpns  with  Catoj(c.  2),  and  answers  his  complaint  about  Cicero,  who 
had  himself  carried  a Lex  de  ambitu,  undertaking  the  defence  of  a man 
who  was  charged  with  bribery.  He  next  (c.  3)  answers  Sulpicius,  who 
complained  that  Cicero,  who  was  his  friend  and  had  helped  him  in  his 
canvass  for  the  Consulship,  now  undertook  the  defence  of  his  successful 
competitor.  The  real  matter  of  the  charge  against  Murena  was  divided 
into  three  parts  ; of  which  ono  was  an  attack  on  his  clmracter,  the 
other  was  a comparison  between  his  merit  and  that  of  Servius,  and  the 
third  was  the  charge  of  bribery,  the  only  part,  as  wo  should  suppose, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  answer  (c.  5).  Cicero  employs  a largo  part  of 
his  speech  in  a comparison  between  Murena  and  Servius,  between  the 
soldier  and  the  jurisconsultus  ; and  in  a comparison  between  the  career 
of  the  two  rivals  before  Murena  was  elected  consul  (c.  7 — 20). 

In  c.  26  he  begins  to  speak  of  the  charge  of  bribery,  and  he  says  that 
though  it  had  been  answered  sufficiently  bv'  those  who  had  spoken 
before  him,  yet  he  will  handle  this  matter  again  at  the  request  of 
Murena.  The  answer  that  he  made  to  Cn.  Postumius  and  to  the 
younger  Servius  does  not  appear  in  the  editions  of  this  speech,  and 
probably  it  may  have  been  omitted  by  Cicero  himself  when  he  pub- 
lished it. 

In  c.  28  ho  comes  to  Cato,  whose  character  was  such  that  Cicero 
feared  the  weight  of  his  name  more  than  the  strength  of  his  charges 
against  Murena.  What  he  says  of  Cato  helps  us  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  man’s  character.  Cicero  certainly  respected  him,  even  if  he  did 
not  like  him ; and  he  feared  him  t«o.  At  a later  period,  when  Cicero 
was  governor  of  Cilicia,  and  wished  to  have  a triumph  for  his  little  vic- 
tories, Cato  was  the  man  whom  he  wished  to  conciliate,  and  he  wrote  to 
him  a long  cajoling  letter  (Ad  Div.  xv.  4),  to  which  Cato  replied  bluntly 
in  a letter  of  twenty  lines,  which  he  calls  a longer  letter  than  he  usually 
writes  (Ad  Div.  iv.  5).  Plutarch’s  life  of  Cato  is  an  excellent  portrait 
of  character,  and  those  who  will  road  it  will  understand  this  oration 
better.  “ When  the  trial  came  on,  Cicero  who  was  then  consul  and  ono 
of  the  advocates  of  Murena,  on  account  of  Cato’s  connexion  with  the 
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Stoics,  ridiculed  and  mocked  these  philosophers  and  their  so-called  para- 
doxes, and  thus  made  the  Judices  laugh.  On  which  it  is  said  that  Cato, 
with  a smile,  observed  to  those  who  were  present,  ‘ My  friends,  what  a 
ridiculous  consul  we  have . . 

Cicero’s  friend  Servius  Sulpicius  was  about  the  same  age  as  Cicero. 
He  studied  oratory  with  him,  and  accompanied  him  to  Rhodes  in  b.c. 
78.  He  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  jurisprudence  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Pontifex  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  himself  one  of  the  best  and 
most  illustrious  of  the  Romans.  We  know  more  of  Servius  than  Cicero 
tells  us  in  this  oration,  and  our  authority  for  his  great  talents  and 
virtues  is  Cicero  himself.  He  was  a man  of  strict  integrity,  great 
industry,  and  of  a clear  and  solid  judgment.  On  his  return  from 
Rhodes,  says  Cicero  (Brutus,  c.  41),  ho  seems  to  me  to  have  preferred 
being  the  first  in  the  second  art  (jurisprudence)  to  being  second  in  the 
first  (oratory)  ; and  I am  inclined  to  think  he  might  have  equalled  the 
first  orators,  but  perhaps  he  preferred,  and  he  certainly  accomplished  it, 
to  be  the  first  not  only  of  all  the  men  of  his  age,  but  even  of  those 
before  him  in  the  civil  law.  He  adds  that  Scaevola  and  many  others 
had  great  practical  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  Servius  alone  possessed  it 
as  an  art.  However  he  would  never  have  accomplished  this  by  the 
mere  knowledge  of  law,  if  he  had  not  also  learned  the  art  which  teaches 
us  to  distribute  the  whole  matter  of  a thing  into  its  parts,  to  developo 
by  definition  that  which  is  not  apparent,  and  to  explain  by  interpreta- 
tion what  is  obscure ; the  art  which  teaches  us  first  to  see  what  is 
ambiguous,  and  then  to  separate  it:  finally,  the  art  which  gives  us  a 
rule  for  determining  what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  and  what  conclu- 
sions follow  and  what  do  not  follow  from  the  premises.  For  Servius 
brought  to  the  study  of  the  law  this  art,  the  first  of  all  arts,  which  may 
be  compared  to  a light  thrown  on  those  things  which  others  treated 
obscurely  either  in  their  legal  opinions  or  in  their  spoken  arguments. 
Cicero  explains  this  art  to  be  Dialectic,  to  which  Servius  added  literary 
acquirements,  and  elegance  of  langimge,  as  his  writings,  with  which  no 
others  can  be  compared,  easily  show.  This  is  Cicero’s  judgment  of  the 
man,  whoso  talents  and  character  made  him  the  first  of  jurists,  an 
excellent  orator,  a skilful  advocate,  an  example  of  a noble  and  elevated 
character  such  as  Rome  only  has  produced. 

Servius  was  a very  voluminous  writer.  He  is  often  cited  in  the 
Digest,  but  there  is  no  excerpt  from  his  writings.  Quintilian  (Inst.  x. 
1,  and  7)  speaks  of  three  orations  of  Servius  being  extant  in  his  time, 
one  of  which  was  his  speech  against  Murena,  the  destruction  of  which 
is  a real  loss  to  literature.  Two  letters  of  Sulpicius  to  Cicero  are  in  the 
collection  of  Cicero’s  letters  Ad  i’amiliares,  one  of  which  (Lib.  iv.  5) 
is  the  letter  written  from  Greece  in  which  he  consoles  his  friend  for  the 
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loss  of  his  only  daughter  Tullia.  AVTieu  Servius  died  on  a mission  to 
M.  Antonius  in  the  camp  before  Mutiua  (b.  c.  43),  Cicero  pronounced 
his  panegyric  in  the  Senate,  and  moved  that  he  should  have  a public 
funeral  and  a bronze  statue,  which  was  placed  in  front  of  the  Kostra 
(Philipp,  ix.). 

Cicero  had  two  formidable  opponents  to  answer,  the  most  virtuous 
and  enlightened  of  the  Roman  jurists,  and  a rigid  Stoic,  who  practised 
what  he  professed.  There  is  no  fear  of  a careful  reader  taking  literally 
all  Cicero’s  ridicule  of  the  law.  The  best  thing  that  he  could  do  for  his 
client  was  to  show  that  the  profession  of  arms  was  nobler  thau  the 
profession  of  the  law ; and  he  m.ay  be  excused  if  he  laid  hold  of  the 
forms  of  law,  of  the  ridiculous  side  of  it,  of  that  which  disgusts  every 
man  of  taste,  in  order  to  raise  a laugh  and  put  the  Judices  in  humour. 
The  Romans  had  good  sense,  they  were  ready  at  apprehending  legal 
principles,  and  they  could  apply  them  well  to  facts ; but  as  procedure 
must  have  its  forms,  which  are  sometimes  kept  after  they  have  lost  their 
original  meaning ; as  every  thing  turns  on  words  and  expression,  by 
which  all  the  intercourse  of  life  is  regulated  ; and  as  men  of  small 
capacity  and  narrow  views  are  most  ready  and  most  fit  for  conducting 
most  of  the  common  business  of  life ; so  it  happens  that  the  law  becomes 
a field  of  petty  warfare  in  which  little  minds  and  mean  men  contend 
about  trifles  at  the  cost  of  their  clients.  Cicero  did  right  to  ridicule 
those  misemblo  pettifoggers.  The  character  of  Servius  was  too  well 
known  to  sufTer  from  Cicero’s  ridicule,  which  perhaps  did  no  more  than 
make  him  smile.  He  knew  what  ho  wa**i  aHil  Cicero  did  too,  and  all 
Rome.  What  other  opinion  could  this  accomplished  man  have  about 
the  trivialities  of  the  law  than  Cicero  himself?  Perhaps  no  man  is 
more  impatient  of  the  fraud,  meanness,  and  miserable  trifling  of  the 
ignorant  lawyer,  than  the  man  who  is  a master  of  the  science  and  would 
maintain  its  honour.  The  ridicule  of  the  Stoics  could  touch  Cato  aa 
little  as  the  ridicule  of  the  lawyers  touched  Servius.  There  were  pre- 
tenders to  philosophy  then  as  there  arc  now;  men  who  delighted  in 
paradoxes,  and  who  would  rather  bo  notorious  even  as  fools  than  live 
unknown  in  obscurity,  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  their  judgment  and 
of  their  integrity.  The  speech,  if  well  delivered,  as  we  assume  that  it 
was,  must  have  produced  the  effect  that  the  consul  wished,  to  exalt  the 
soldier  in  the  eyes  of  the  J udices,  to  show  them  that  the  sword  was  the 
sign  by  which  Rome  held  her  power,  and  to  amuse  them  with  ridicule  of 
things  well  known  to  the  Judices  in  their  daily  experience,  and  which 
every  man  would  take  a pleasure  in  laughing  at.  To  keep  his  Judices 
in  good  humour,  and  to  make  them  merry  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
secutors, was  Cicero’s  purpose ; and  whether  the  facts  of  bribery  were 
strongly  urged  against  Murena  or  not,  the  best  thing  he  could  do  for 
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his  client  was  to  give  him  a good  character  and  divert  attention  from 
the  charge  of  bribery. 

Cicero  tells  us  something  of  the  defendant  Murena.  Ho  was  the 
son  of  L.  Licinius  Murena,  who  commanded  a division  of  the  Roman 
army  in  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  (b.c.  80),  in  which  L.  Sulla  defeated 
Archelaus.  He  accompanied  Sulla  to  Asia  in  b.c.  84,  in  which  year 
L.  Sulla  concluded  peace  with  Mithridates,  and  being  in  a hurry  to 
return  to  Italy,  left  Murena  as  Propraetor  of  the  province  of  Asia. 
Murena  began  a second  war  against  Mithridates  without  any  authority. 
(Introduction  to  the  oration  De  Imp.  Cu.  Pompeii.) 

L.  Licinius  Murena  the  son  was  summoned  into  Asia  by  his  father 
about  B.c.  83,  to  learn  the  military  art  in  the  campaign  against  Mithri- 
dates, His  career  is  described  by  Cicero  in  this  oration.  He  was 
Quaestor  with  ' Sen'ius  Sulpicius.  His  aedileship  is  not  mentioned ; at 
least  he  did  not  exhibit  any  games  in  it  (Dnimann,  Geschichte  Roms, 
iv.  185).  He  was  a ‘legatus’  of  L.  Lucullus  for  several  years  in  the 
third  Mithridatic  war,  but  he  returned  from  Asia  before  him.  In  B.c. 
65  he  was  Praetor  Urbanus,  and  gained  popularity  by  the  splendour  of 
his  public  shows.  After  his  praetorship  he  had  the  Provincia  of  Gallia 
Trausalpina,  otherwise  called  the  Provincia  or  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
His  career  up  to  the  time  of  his  considship  is  sketched  by  Cicero 
in  this  oration. 

• After  Murena’s  acquittal  he  voted  in  the  Senate  for  the  death  of  the 
conspirators  (Ad  Att.  xii.  21).  When  Murena  entered  on  his  consul- 
ship in  B.c.  62,  the  conspirators  at  Rome  had  been  executed,  and 
Catilina  fell  in  battle  early  in  B.c.  62.  The  Roman  Laws  on  bribery  at 
elections  (de  ambitu)  and  some  matters  connected  with  bribery  are 
examined  in  the  Introduction  and  the  notes  to  the  oration  Pro  Cn. 
Plaucio. 

The  edition  of  this  oration  in  Orelli’s  second  edition  is  by  Halm,  who 
has  given  the  readings.  I have  occasionally  cited  his  MSS.  He  says: 
“non  habemus  hujus  orationis  codices  saeculo  xv  vetustiores,  omnesque 
ex  uno  exemplo  derivati  aunt,  quod  Poggius  initio  saeculi  xv  primus  ex 
Germania  in  Italiam  portasse  dicitur.”  This  is  one  of  the  many  services 
that  Poggio  rendered  to  the  cause  of  letters. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  MSS.  used  by  Halm: — G = Codex 
Helmstadtiensis,  nunc  Wolfenbuttelanus ; E = Codex  Monacensis ; 
M = Codex  Monacensis,  olim  Salisburgcnsia  aulicus:  E and  M have 
been  collated  by  Halm,  v = ed.  Veneta,  a.  1472,  collated  by  Halm. 

I have  used  for  this  oration  some  of  the  older  commentators,  and  an 
edition  by  A.  Moebius,  revised  by  G.  C.  Crusius,  1846.  The  notes  are 
abundant,  and  though  they  arc  not  very  good,  they  have  been  sometimes 
useful. 
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I.  Quae  precatus  a diis  immortalibus  sum,  judiccs,  more  instituto- 
que  majorum,  illo  die  quo  auspicato  comitiis  centuriatis  L.  Murenam 
consulem  renuntiavi,  ut  ea  res  niihi  niagistratuique  meo,  populo 
plebique  Romanae  bene  atque  feliciter  eveniret ; eadeni  precor  ab 
iisdcm  diis  immortalibus  eb  cjusdem  hominis  consulatum  una  cum 
salute  obtinondum,  et  ut  vcstrae  mentes  atque  sententiae  cum 
populi  Romani  voluntatibus  suffragiisquc  conscntiant,  eaque  res 
vobis  populoque  Romano  pacem,  tranquillitatem,  otium  concordiam- 
que  afferat.  Quod  si  ilia  sollemnis  coraitiorum  precatio  consulari- 


1.  Quae precaius"}  Tlie  MSS.  liave' Quae 
deprocatut*/  but  Quintilian,  who  quotes  this 
pa^sa^  (Inst.  ix.  4,  107)  ^ example 
of  a discourse  beginning  with  a cretiCf  has 

* Qund  precatus  a diis  imjnnrtalibus  sum.' 
and  Donatus  (ad  Tercnt.  Andr.  iii.  4,  3) 
has  ‘ Qund  precatus  sum  a diis  immortali- 
bus.' It  is  however  possible  that  both  of 
them  had  in  view  the  passage  of  the  ora- 
tion Pro  Red.  ad  Quir.,  which  begins  **Quod 
precatus  a Jov&«-ccterisquc  diU  immortali- 
bus” (Halm).  If  'dcprecari'  is  right,  it 
may  be  considered  os  a stronger  form  of 

* precari.' 

renuntiari,"]  The  technical  word  by  which 
is  expressed  that  the  consul  who  presided 
at  the  election  dindares  the  candidate  duly 
elected. — ' mihi  magistratuiquo  moo ' mihi, 
hdei  magistratuique  meo/  Haim. — *ob... 
obtinendum:’  *tliat  Murena  may  be  ac- 
quitted and  retain  the  consulship.'  His 

* aalQs ' 'is  his  accjuittal.  * Eaque  res ' refers 
to  what  has  gone  before,  to  ‘ ut  vestrae ... 
consentiant.'  Moebius  says  that  * ea  res' 
means  ' ea  renuntiatlo  / but  it  is  not  so. 

iUa  9oUemui»^precatio]  The  ‘mogisfra- 
tus'  who  addressed  the  pe<jple  b^an  with  a 


prayer : ” Consules  in  rostra  escenderunt, 
et  coDtione  advocata,  quum  solemne  car- 
men precatioids  quod  praefari  priusquam 
populum  alloquantur  magistratus  solent, 
peregisset  consul  ita  coopit  ” (Liv.  3f),  c.  15). 
— * Me  rogante  / when  he  held  the  Comitia, 
and  asked  the  people  whom  they  w’nuld 
have  for  consuls,  for  * rogaro  ' is  said  of  the 
presiding  magistrate  at  elections  as  well  as 
of  him  who  proposes  a Lex.  It  is  not  easy 
to  sec  the  connexion  between  * Quod  si  ’ 
and  * ulem  ego.'  1 do  not  find  any  notice 
of  this  by  the  critics.  The  translation  is: 
” Now  if  that  solemn  prayer  made  at  the 
comitia,  consecrated  by  the  consular  auspi- 
cia,  coutaiiis  in  it  all  the  efficacy  and  all  the 
religious  observ’ance  that  the  honour  of  the 
state  requires,  1 also  prayed  that  to  the  men, 
on  whom  this  consulship  was  conferred  when 
I held  the  comitia,  it  might  bo  a lucky,  a 
fortunate,  and  a happy  event.”  The  diffi- 
culty is  in  seeing  why  he  says  ' if  that 
solemn  prayer ' &c. ; but  I suppose  ho 
means  to  say  that  if  the  prayer  was  oil  that 
it  ought  to  bo,  it  contained  by  implication 
at  least  a prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
two  new  consuls. 
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bus  auspiciis  consecrata  tantam  habet  in  se  vim  et  rellgionem 
quantam  rei  publicae  dignitas  postulat,  idem  ego  sum  precatus,  ut 
eis  quoquc  hominibus,  quibus  hie  consulatus  me  rogante  d^tus 
esset,  ea  res  fauste,  feliciter  prospereque  eveniret.  Quae  quum  ita 
sint,  judices,  et  quum  oninis  dcorum  immortalium  potestas  aut 
translata  sit  ad  vos,  aut  certe  communicata  vobiscum,  idem  consul 
eum  vestrac  fidei  commendat,  qui  antea  diis  immortalibus  comnien- 
davit ; ut  ejusdem  hominis  voce  et  dcclaratus  consul  et  defensus 
beneficium  populi  Romani  cum  vestra  atque  omnium  civium  salute 
tueatur.  Et  quoniain  in  hoc  ofiBcio  studium  meae  defensionis  ab 
accusatoribus,  atque  ctiam  ipsa  susceptio  caussae  reprehensa  est, 
antequsem  pro  L.  Murena  dicere  instituo,  pro  me  ipso  pauca  dicam; 
non  quo  inihi  potior,  hoc  quidem  in  tempore,  sit  officii  mei  quam 
hujusce  salutis  defensio,  sed  ut,  meo  facto  vobis  probato,  majore 
auctoritate  ab  hujus  honore,  faraa  fortunisque  omnibus  inimicorum 
impetus  propulsare  possim. 

11.  Et  primum  M.  Catoni,  vitam  ad  certam  rationis  normam 
dirigenti  et  diligentissime  perpendenti  momenta  officiorum  omnium, 
de  officio  meo  respondebo.  Negat  fuisse  rectum  Cato,  me  et  con- 
sulem  et  legis  ambitus  latorem  et  tarn  severe  gesto  consulatu 
caussam  L.  Murenae  attingere.  Cujus  reprehensio  me  vehementer 
movet,  non  solum  ut  vobis,  judices,  quibus  maxime  debeo,  verum 
etiam  ut  ipsi  Catoni,  gravissimo  atque  integerrimo  viro,  rationem 
facti  mei  probem.  A quo  tandem,  M.  Cato,  est  acquius  consulem 
defendi  quam  a consule  ? Quis  mihi  in  re  publica  potest  aut  debet 
esse  conjunctior,  quam  is  cui  res  publica  a me  uno  traditur  susti- 


iranMlaia~-comfnttnicata\  The  gods  have 
trau«ifem“(l  all  their  j>ower  to  the  ‘judices,* 
or  at  least  have  shared  it  with  theio.  The 
‘judices*  who  have  to  dwide  on  Murena’s 
guilt  have  the  power  of  deciding  for  the 
welfare  or  the  misfortune  of  the  state.  The 
‘benoheium  popuH  Uoinatii  ’ is  the  consul- 
ship which  the  Roman  people  confer.  (Vol. 
I.  Verr.  ii.  1.  c-  5.) 

2.  momenta^  That  is,  ‘ movimenta,*  the 
‘movements,*  and  this  w'ord  with’* perpen- 
denti* shows  that  Cicero  uses  the  metaphor 
of  a balance : hence  ‘ momentum  * means 
‘ weight.*  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  the  younger 
Cato  says  of  him  (c.  4),  that  be  got  a priestly 
office,  that  of  Apollo.  At  Romo  a man 
might  be  general,  magistrate,  governor  of  a 
province,  and  priest.  After  becoming  a 
priest,  “ making  his  companion  of  Antipater 
of  Tyrus,  a Stoic,  he  attached  himself  mainly 
to  ctlucal  and  political  studies,  occupying 


himself  with  every  virtue,  as  if  he  were 
possessed  by  sonic  divine  influence ; but 
above  all,  that  part  of  the  beautiful  which 
consists  in  steady  adherence  to  justice,  and 
in  inflexibility  towards  partiality  nr  favour 
was  his  great  delight.  He  disciplined  himself 
also  in  the  kind  of  speaking  which  works 
U)K)n  numbers,  considering  that  as  in  a great 
state,  so  in  political  philosophy,  there  should 
be  nurtured  with  it  something  of  the  conten- 
tious quality.’*  (Plutarch,  Cat. Min.  c.  4.) 

legit  ambitua]  The  Lex  TulUa  dc  Am- 
bitu,  enacted  in  this  year  b.c.  63  in  Cicero’s 
consulship.  (In  Vatin,  c.  16.)  One  might 
almost  infer  from  this  passage  that  his  office 
had  expired,  but  it  was  not  so. 

uno  tradiiur'l  * Una,*  K.  G.  M.  One 
Paris  MS.  has  ‘ uno.*  Those  who  acc'cpt 
‘uiio*  explain  it  thus:  Cicero  held  the  'con- 
sularia  cumitia ' alone  and  made  the  return 
(renuuUavit)  as  consul,  his  colleague  Anto- 
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nenda,  magnis  meis  laboribus  et  periculis  sustentata  ? Quod  si  in 
iis  rebus  repetendis  quae  niancipi  sunt,  is  periculum  judicii  prae- 
stare  delict  qui  se  nexu  obligavit,  profecto  etiain  rectius  in  judicio 
consulis  designati  is  potissimum,  consul  qui  consulem  dcclaravit, 
auctor  beneficii  populi  Romani  defensorque  periculi  esse  debebit. 
Ac  si,  lit  nonnullis  in  eivitatibus  fieri  solct,  patronus  huic  caussac 
publice  eonstitueretur,  is  potissime  honore  affecto  defensor  daretur, 
qui  eodem  honore  pracditus  non  minus  afTerret  ad  dicendum  aucto- 
ritatis  quam  facultatis.  Quod  si  [c]  portu  solventibus  ii  qui  jam  in 
portum  ex  alto  invehuntur  praecipere  summo  studio  solent  et  tera- 
pcstatum  rationem  et  praedonum  et  locorum,  quod  iiatura  fert  ut 
eis  faveamus  qui  eadem  pericula  quibus  nos  perfuncti  sumus  ingre- 


nius  being  out  of  Rome  at  the  head  of 
the  army  which  followed  Catilina.  But 
even  if  Antoniu:}  was  at  Rome  during  the 
elertion,  one  consul  could  preside  at  the 
(!oinitia,  which  indeed  was  the  usual  prac- 
tice, and  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  consul 
who  had  been  first  returnotl  nt  his  own 
election  would  preside  at  the  election  of  the 
next  consuls.  There  is  nothing  then  either 
arrogant  or  inconsistent  in  Cicero  saying 
that  the  * state  is  transferred  by  him  alone,’ 
no  more  than  in  saying  that  it  is  transferred 
to  Murena;  for  as  there  was  another  con- 
sul in  office  besidt*s  Cicero,  so  there  was 
another  consul  besides  Murena  to  w*hom 
the  care  of  the  state  was  transferred  by  the 
new  Comitia.  I sec  then  no  objection  to 

* uno.'  Klotz  proposes  *jani;’  and  Halm 

* cuncta,’  but  still  he  keeps  ‘ una.’ 

in  iig  rel/ug  repefendig'}  The  ‘ res  man- 
cipi’  are  those  things  of  which  the  owner- 
ship is  transferred  by  Mancipatio,  which  is 
the  same  as  • traditio  alteri  nexu  ’ (Cic. 
Top.  c.  6).  The  seller  is  answerable  to  the 
buyer,  if  the  buyer  is  evicted  from  what  he 
has  bought  by  a man  who  has  a better  title 
than  himself,  tf  the  buyer  was  sued  by  a 
man  who  claimed  what  he  had  bought,  the 
seller  must  stand  the  risk  of  the  trial.  * Pc- 
riculum  praestare  ’ with  a genitive  is  a legal 
expression  (Dig.  27*  7-  3'),  Excerpt  from 
Papinian).  Cicero  calls  himself  the  ‘ auctor 
beneficii  populi  Romani and  he  compares 
himself  to  a seller  of  a thing  who  under- 
takes to  make  it  good  to  the  buyer  in  case 
of  eviction.  The  seller  is  the  ‘auctor’ 
(Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  5.  r.  22). 

congul  qui  corutulent']  Madvig,  says 
Halm,  saw  that  ‘ c<msul  * ought  to  he  erased ; 
and  for  tins  reason:  “When  we  say  ‘is 
pf>tissimum  cr»n.<ul,’  we  do  not  mt>an  that 
the  consul  ought  to  defend  before  all  otht/rs, 
but  that  this  consul  (Aunc  coDsulem)  rather 


than  the  other,  which  is  most  absurd;  for 
it  is  not  the  question,  whether  this  consul, 
but  whether  a consul  should  defend  a man 
who  is  guilty  (»f  bribery.”  Accordingly 
Halm  has  put  ‘consul  * in  brackets.  Mad- 
vig has  simply  mistaken  the  meaning  of 
Cit*cro,  who  does  not  say  * hie  consul.'  He 
Bays  : “ In  truth  with  more  reason  in  the 
trial  of  a consul  designatus,  he  of  all  others, 
a rtmsul,  who  declared  the  man  to  be  con- 
sul, will  bo  under  an  obligation  to  make 
himself  the  guarantee  of  the  honour  that 
the  Roman  people  have  conferred  and  the 
man  to  repel  the  danger.” 

nonnuliig  in  ciritaiit/ug']  In  some  states 
persons  were  appointe<l  to  act  for  the  state 
(publice)  in  prosecutions  and  in  defences. 
Aloobius  refers  to  WolfTs  Prolegomena  to 
the  Loptities  (p.  13W) : ” Creabantur  vero 
Syndid  vel  publice  vel  privatim:  pubiice 
per  x'Hporoi’ifie,  non  proj>ter  leges  tantum, 
seel  ad  defendendam  domi  aut  foris  quam- 
cunquo  partem  rei  publirac  in  caussis  civi- 
tatem  universam  spectantibus.” 
potigtime'\  This  or  ‘potissimo’  is  the 
M.SS.  reading,  out  of  which  Madvig  has 
made  ‘potissimum  summo,'  from  the  coali- 
tion of  which  he  sup])oses  that  the  MS8. 
reading  has  come.  But  he  has  not  per- 
ceived, I suppose,  that  Cicero  would  not 
limit  his  argument  to  a case  of  ‘ summus 
honos.'  Halm  follows  Madvig. 

e porin']  The  preposition  is  not  in  the 
MSS.  of  Cicero,  but  it  is  in  some  MSS.  of 
Quintilian,  .who  quotes  this  pnssoge  (Inst. 
V.  1 1.  23).  Some  MSS.  of  Quintilian  have 
also  ‘ praedicere ' in  j>lac«*  of  * pnu*<npere.' 
Halm  has  followed  Quintilian  in  both  cases. 

* Praedicere,’  says  Wesonborg,  is  most  ap- 
propriate here  ; he  tltmbts  if  * praecipere  ’ 
will  do  in  tbi.s  passagi*.  The  reading  ‘ prae- 
dicerc,’  says  Moebius,  is  Irnrdly  worth  men- 
ti(tn.  So  they  differ. 
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diantur,  quo  tandem  me  esse  animo  oportet,  prope  jam  ex  nmgna 
jactatione  terram  videntem,  in  hunc  cui  video  maximas  rei  publicae 
tempestates  esse  subeundas  ? Qiiare  si  est  boni  consulis  non  solum 
videre  quid  agatur,  verum  etiam  providers  quid  futurum  sit,  osten- 
dam  alio  loco,  quantum  salutis  communis  intersit  duos  consules  in 
re  publica  Kalendis  Jan.  esse.  Quod  si  ita  est,  non  tarn  me 
oflicium  debuit  ad  liominis  amici  fortunas  quam  res  publica  con- 
sulem  ad  coramunem  salutem  defendendain  vocare. 

III.  Nam  quod  legem  de  ambitu  tuli,  certc  ita  tuli  ut  earn  quam 
mihimet  ipsi  jampridem  tulerim  de  civium  periculis  defendendis  non 
abrogarem.  Etenim  si  largitionem  factam  esse  coniiterer,  idque 
recte  factum  esse  defendercm,  facerem  improbe,  etiam  si  alius  legem 
tulisset ; quum  vero  nihil  commissum  contra  legem  esse  defehdam, 
quid  est  quod  meam  defensionem  latio  legis  impediat  ? Negat  esse 
ejiisdem  scveritatis  Catilinam  exitium  rei  publicae  intra  mocnia 
molicntem  verbis  et  pacne  iinperio  urbe  expulissc,  ct  nunc  pro 
L,  Murena  dicere.  Ego  autem  has  partes  Icnitatis  et  miscricordiae, 
quas  n»e  natura  ipsa  docuit,  semper  egi  libenter ; illam  vero  gravi- 
tatis  severitatisque  personam  non  appetivi,  sed  ab  re  publica  mihi 
impositam  sustinui,  sicut  hujus  imperii  dignitas  in  summo  periculo 
civium  postulabat.  Quod  si  turn  quum  res  publica  vim  et  severita- 
tem  desiderabat,  vici  naturam  et  tarn  vehemens.  fui  quam  cogebar. 


Kalendii  Jan.'\  Tins  shows  that  the 
oration  was  delivered  before  the  first  of 
January,  on  wliich  day  the  new  consuls  cn- 
tcred  on  their  office.  (Compare  c.  37<) 
Manutius  infers  from  the  words  'perieula 
quibus  nos  perfuncti/  that  this  speech  was 
delivered  after  the  fifth  of  December,  the 
day  on  which  the  conspirators  were  exi'cuted ; 
but  the  coiiclusion  is  not  certain.  Ho  says 
indeed  that  it  concerns  the  common  interest 
that  there  should  be  two  consuls  on  the  first 
of  January,  and  there  would  only  be  one  if 
Murena  was  convicted,  unless  another  could 
be  elected  immediately.  If  the  s|>eech  was 
delivered  before  the  fifth  of  December,  there 
was  plenty  of  time  to  elect  a new  consul. 
However  nothini^  is  so  insecure  as  a con> 
elusion  derived  from  Cicero’s  general  ex- 
pre«.sions ; and  we  know  that  Murena  voted 
for  the  punishment  of  the  conspirators. 
Indeed  it  is  plain  from  c.  37-  39  of  this 
oration  that  the  conspirators  in  the  city 
were  not  yet  apprehended.  Sec  also  the 
oration  Pro  Doino,  c.  52. 

3.  quam  mihimet  He  first  uses  the 
expression  ' legem  tuH  ' in  the  proper  sense: 
* I proposed  and  carried  a U.\,’  for  it  means 
VOL.  Ill, 


all  that.  lie  then  uses  it  in  the  improper 
sense  when  he  says  **  quam  mihimet  ipsi — 
tulerim,’'  “ the  law  which  1 imposed  on 
myself,”  his  resolution  to  defend  his  follow- 
citixens.  Wesenberg  conjectures  that  we 
should  write  * abrogarim and  Halm  says 
‘ probabilitcr.’  1 think  not. 

Cati/inatn—rerh/t]  See  the  Introduction 
to  the  Orations  In  Catilinam;  and  In  Cat. 
ii.  c.  G.  This  passage  shows  that  the  speech 
was  made  after  the  eighth  of,  November, 
when  Catilina  left  Rome.  (Introd.) 

personam]  Cicero  often  uses  this  word, 
which,  it  is  generally  said,  is  taken  from  the 
stage.  It  is  not  material  whether  this  be 
true  or  not.  The  word  signified  a human 
being  as  invested  with  a certain  character  or 
office,  and  hence  it  baa  a legal  signification. 
(Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  2.  c.  I?-)  He  says.  Pro 
Archia  (c.  2):  ” Et  in  eju.smodi  persona 
quae  propter  otium  ac  studium  minime  in 
judiciis  jiericullHque  tractata  est  uti  prope 
novo  quodnm  et  inusitato  genere  dicendi.’* 
He  uses  the  word  again  in  the  oration  Pro 
Sulla,  c.  3 : Hanc  mihi  tu  si  propter  res 

meas  gestas  imponis  in  omni  vita  niea  per- 
sonam.” 

II 
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non  quam  volebam ; nunc,  quutn  omnes  me  qaussae  ad  misericor- 
diam  atquc  ad  humanitatoin  vucent',  quanto  tandem  studio  debeo 
naturae  meae  consuetudinique  servire?  Ac  de  officio  defensionis 
meae  ac  de  ratione  accusationis  tuae  fortasse  etiam  alia  in  parte 
orationis  dicendum  nobis  erit. 

Sed  me,  jiidices,  non  minus  bominis  sapientissimi  atque  ornatis- 
simi  Servii  Sulpicii  eonquestio  quam  Catonis  accusatio  commovebat, 
qui  gravissime  et  acerbissiine  ferrc  se  dixit  me  familiaritatis  neces- 
situdinisque  oblitum  caussam  L.  Murenae  contra  se  defendere. 
Huic  ego,  judices,  satisfacere  cupio,  vosque  adhibefe  arbitros. 
Nam  quura  grave  est  vere  accusari  in  amicitia,  turn,  etiam  si  falso 
accuseris,  non  est  negligendum.  Ego,  Servi  Sulpici,  me  in  peti- 
tione  tua  tibi  omnia  studia  atque  officia  pro  nostra  neccssitudine  et 
debuisse  confiteor  et  praestitisse  arbitror.  Nihil’tibi  consulatum 
petenti  a me  defuit  quod  csset  aut  ab  amico  aut  a gratioso  aiit  a 
consule  postulandura.  Abiit  illud  tempus : mutata  ratio  est.  Sic 
existimo,  sic  mihi  persuadeo,  me  tibi  contra  bonorem  Murenae 
quantum  tu  a me  postulare  ausus  sis  tantum  dcbui.s.se ; contra  salu- 
tem  nihil  debere.  Neque  cnim  si  tibi  turn  quum  peteres  consulatum 
affni,  nunc  quum  Murenam  ipsum  petas  adjutor  eodem  pacto  esse 
debeo.  Atque  hoc  non  modo  non  laudari,  sed  ne  concedi  quidem 
potest,  ut  amicis  jiostris  accusantibus  non  etiam  alienissimos 
defendamus. 

IV.  Mihi  autem  cum  Murena,  judices,  et  magna  et  vetus  ami- 
citia est,  quae  in  capitis  dimicatione  a Servio  Sulpicio  non  idcirco 


Ac  de  officio"]  Gocrenz  alterod  this  to 
' At/  which  he  thought  that  the  sense  re- 
quired. (Ad  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  2.) 

tapienfiMeimi]  His  ^sapientia’  was  his 
legal  knowledge.  * 8apientia  * is  used  to 
signify  philosophy  too ; and  more  com- 
monly. Sulpicius  was  both  a philosopher 
and  a jurist;  and  he  was  a better  jurist 
because  he  was  a philosopher.  Cicero,  who 
has  well  explained  many  things,  tells  us  who 
is  ' vir  sapiens  et  prudrns,'  and  he  wrote 
this  at  the  end  of  his  life  after  a lai^  expe- 
rience of  men:  **Utenim  quisque  maxime 
pcrspicit  quid  in  re  quaqiic  verissimum  sit, 
quique  acutissime  et  celerrime  potest  et 
videre  et  cxplicare  rationem,  is  prudentissi- 
mus  et  sapientissimus  rite  haberi  solet  ” (De 
Off.  i.  6).  This  was  the  opinion  of  another 
great  writer,  who  describes  in  these  terms  the 
character  of  Themistocles  (Thucyd.  i.  138). 

gratioen]  One  who  hod  what  we  call 
influence  with  all  people  or  classes,  the 


favourite  of  the  people:  “Turn  Pythias, 
qui  esset  ut  argentarius  apud  omnes  or- 
dines  gratiosus  " (De  Off.  in.  14). 

affini,]  Or  'adfui,’  the  common  expres- 
sion in  such  cases.  He  who  helps  a man 
in  a matter  is  said  *adcsso*  (Vol.  I.  Verr. 
ii.  2.  c.  29).  The  common  reding  is  * con- 
sulatum adfui  idcirco  nunc,'  which,  says 
Halm,  is  “ contra  codd." 

4.  capUie  dimrcaiiftne]  In  a trial  when 
his  honour  is  at  stake/'  as  we  might  say ; 
his  civil  honour,  for  if  he  had  been  con- 
ricted,  he  must  have  gone  into  exile  for  ten 
years. — ‘ab  eodem:'  *ab  eo,'  Halm,  who 
follows  O V.  * Amicitia,’  he  says,  “ non  ob- 
ruetur;"  and  again  of  ‘ amicitia ' he  says, 
“ superata  est,”  both  of  them  forms  of  ex- 
pression which  our  language  does  not  admit. 
What  he  says  is  this:  “When  Murena’e 
honour  is  at  stake,  1 will  not  allow  my 
friendship  for  him  to  he  crushed  by  Serr. 
Sulpicius,  because  when  they  were  rival 
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obruetur,  quod  ab  eodem  in  honoris  contentione  superata  eat. 
Quae  si  caussa  non  esset,  tamen  vel  dignitas  boininis  vel  honoris 
ejus  quern  adeptus  cat  ainplitudo  summam  niihi  supcrbiae  crudoli- 
tatisque  famam  inussisset,  si  hoiuinis  et  suis  et  populi  lloinani 
ornamentis  amplissinii  caussam  tanti  periculi  repudiasseiii.  Neque 
enim  jam  mihi  licet,  neque  est  integrum,  ut  ineum  laborein  hoininuin 
periculia  sublevandis  non  impcrtiam.  Nam  quum  pracmia  mihi 
tanta  pro  hac  industria  sint  data  quanta  antea  nemini,  sic  et  si 
ccperis  eos  quum  adeptus  sis  deponere  esset  hominis  et  astuti  et 
ingrati.  Quod  si  licet  desinere,  si  te  auctore  possum,  si  nulla 
inertiae,  nulla  superbiae  turpitudo,  nulla  inhumanitatis  culpa  susci- 
pitur,  ego  vero  libenter  desino.  Sin  autem  fuga  laboris  desidiam, 
repudiatio  supplicum  superbiam,  amicorum  neglectio  improbitatem 
coarguit,  nimirum  haec  caussa  est  ejusniodi  quam  nec  industrius 
nec  misericors  nec  officiosus  deserere  possit.  Atque  hujusce  rei 
conjecturam  de  tuo  ipsius  studio,  Servi,  facillime  ceperis.  N’am  si 
tibi  necesse  putas  etiam  adversariis  amicorum  tuorum  de  jure  con- 
sulentibus  respondere,  et  si  turpe  existimas  te  advocate  ilium  ipsum 
qnem  contra  veneris  caussa  cadere;  noli  tarn  esse  injustus  ut, 
quum  tui  fontes  vel  inimicis  tuis  pateant,  nostros  etiam  amicis  putes 

candidates  for  the  consulship  my  friendship  of  these  cases  with  their  answers  are  in  the 
fur  Murena  gave  way  to  my  friendship  for  Excerpts  in  the  Digest.  There  were  books 
Suipicius.’*  or  cuUections  of  Responsa  by  Scaevola,  by 

eaussam  tanti  periculi'\  A cause  in  which  Paulus,  and  by  other  jurists.  The  following 
his  risk  or  danger  is  so  great. — * integrum:’  is  an  example  of  a case  and  the  opinion 
he  first  says,  * I am  not  allowed,'  and  he  (Dig.  20.  1.  29) : Domus  pigiiori  data  ex> 

adds  * neque  est  integrum/  the  matter  is  usta  est  eatnque  aream  emit  Lucius  Titius 
not  one  in  which  I can  exercise  my  discre-  et  exstruxit.  Quacsitum  est  de  jure  pigiioris. 
tion,  ur  do  as  1 plea.se.  I do  not  know  how  Paulus  respoodit:  Pignoris  persecutionem  " 
we  can  express  this  in  a word  or  two.  &c. 

tie  et  ti  eeperit  eot  quuntf  &c.]  This  is  te  advocate']  **  If  you  think  it  a disgrace 
corrupt,  and  1 have  let  it  stand  as  it  is  in  when  your  advice  is  asked,  (or  a man  to  fail 
Halm,  for  it  is  impossible  to  derive  the  true  in  bis  case,  even  one  whom  you  had  opposed 
reading  from  the  M8S.  readings.  The  com-  ou  another  occasion."  * Caussa  cadere ' is 
mon  rising  is  **  nemini : labored  per  quos  to  lose  a suit,  to  be  ca-^t  or  convicted.  The 
ea  ceperis,  quum  adeptu.s  sis,"&c.,  of  which  term  ‘advocatus’  has  a very  wide  meaning: 
Halm  says  per  se  ipsa  bonam  sententiam  it  is  any  body  whose  advice  or  assistance  is 
habet,  sod  ex  codd.  vestigus  apparet  aliud  asked  and  given  (V^ul.  II.  Pro  P«  Quintio, 
quid  latere  in  loco  corrupto  et  Iscunoso."  c.  1).  The  expression  * quern  contra  vene- 
nuita  inertiae,]  Lambinus  added  * nota ' rU ' is  explained  by  a passage  in  the  oration 
after  * inertiae,’ which  he  thought  to  be  ne-  Pro  Rose.  Com.  c.  6:  **  Quid,  tu  Saturi, 
cessary  for  uniformity's  sake;  and  Halm,  qui  contra  hunc  venis,  existimas  aliter " 
with  some  other  critics,  has  accepted  Lambi*  nottrot  etiam]  Most  editious  have  ‘ri- 
nus’  offering. — * industrius  quispiam/  Halm.  «.  Vulos  ’ between  * nostros’  and  ' etiam  ;’  but 
de  jnre—retponiere,]  The  ‘juris  con«  according  to  Halm  there  is  no  MSS.  autho- 
eultus  * gave  his  opinion  (responsum)  on  the  rity  for  it.  * Pontes  ’ and  * rivuli ' are  op- 
cases  which  were  laid  before  him  | and  he  posed  in  a passage  of  Cicero  (De  Or.  it. 
gave  it  sometimes  orally,  sometimes  in  writ-  27)  : " Tordi  ingeiiii  est  rivulos  consectari, 
ing.  Cicero  also  says  “ si  te  ad  jus  rc.spon-  fontes  re  rum  non  videro."  Some  of  the 
dendumdedisses"  (Cic.De  Legg.i.4).  Many  critics  thiuk  this  passage  is  improved  by  the 
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clauses  esse  oportere.  Etcnim  si  me  tua  familiarltas  ab  hac  cauasa 
reinovisset,  et  si  hoc  idem  Q.  Hortcnsio,  M.  Crasso,  clarissimis 
viris,  si  item  ceteris,  a quibus  intelligo  tuam  gratiam  magni  aesti- 
mari,  accidisset ; in  ea  civitate  consul  designatus  defensorem  non 
haberet,  in  qua  ncinini  umquam  infimo  majores  nostri  patronum 
deessc  volucrunt.  Ego  vero,  judices,  ipse  me  eKistimarem  nefarium 
si  amico,  crudelem  si  misero,  superbum  si  consuli  defuissem. 
Quare  quod  dandum  est  amicitiae,  large  dabitur  a me,  ut  tecum 
again,  Servi,  non  secus  ac  si  meus  esset  frater  qui  mihi  est  carissi- 
mus  ibto  in  loco.  Quod  tribuendum  est  officio,  fidei,  religioni,  id 
ita  moderabor  ut  meminerim  me  contra  amici  studium  pro  amici 
periculo  dicere. 

V.  Intelligo,  judices,  tres  totius  aecusationis  partes  fuissc,  et 
earum  unam  in  reprehensione  vitae,  alteram  in  contentione  dignita- 
tis, tertiam  in  criminibus  ambitus  esse  versatam.  Atque  harum 
trium  partium  prima  ilia,  quae  gravissima  debebat  esse,  ita  fuit 
infirma  et  levis  ut  [illos]  lex  magis  quaedam  accusatoria  quam  vera 
maledicendi  facultas  de  vita  L.  Murenae  dicere  aliquid  coegerit. 
Objecta  est  enim  Asia,  quae  ab  hoc  non  ad  voluptatem  et  luxuriam 
expetita  est,  sed  in  militari  labore  peragrata  ; qui  si  adolescens 


addition  of  'rivulos;'  and  Moebius  trans- 
lates it:  *'do  not  insist  on  mj  small  know- 
ledge of  law  being  refused  to  niy  friends, 
wliile  yon  do  not  refuse  your  abundant 
learning  even  to  your  enemies  and  he 
adds  ' a fine  irony/  Fine  indeed ; os  if 
Cicero  meant  to  compare  his  legal  know- 
ledge, of  which  he  had  little  and  to  which 
he  made  no  pretensions,  vi*ith  the  great 
acquirements  of  Sulpicius,  which  he  knew 
how  to  value.  (Introduction.) 

Q.  Ilnrifntio,  M.  CraMO,]  They  had 
spoken  iH'fore  Cicero,  to  whom  they  left 
the  pemration,  as  was  done  on  other  occa- 
sions: **Tum  Brutus,  Quid  tu,  inquit, 
quaeris  alios  ? de  te  ipso  nonne  quid  opta- 
rent  rei,  quid  ipse  Horteusius  judicaret 
vidfbamUs  ? qui  quum  partirctur  tecum 
caussas,  saepe  enim  intcTfui,  perorandi  lo- 
cum, ubi  plurimum  poUet  oratio,  .semper 
tibi  relinqucbat*'  (Cicero,  Brutus,  c.  61. 
Compare  Pro  Balbo,  c.  7)* 

i</o  in  /oco.]  This  should  mean  in  the 
place  where  you  are,  the  prosecutors’.  Ma- 
nutius  mistook  the  meaning;  he  says  *'in 
hac  dignitate  consulari.'* 

6.  /rfis  fo/iujt]  We  should  make  only 
one  charge  in  such  a case,  for  the  man  was 
only  accused  of  bribery.  But  his  past  life 
was  also  reviewed  by  the  prosecutors  ; this 


was  the  first  part.  The  second  was  the 
* comparison  of  merit  ’ in  the  rival  candi- 
dates, * contentio  dignitatis  ’ (compare  c.  7 ; 
and  c.  9,  *de  dignitate  contendas’).  lie 
says  that  the  first  part  of  the  charge  was  so 
feeble  that  the  pnxsecutors  were  rather  com- 
pelled by  a kind  of  rule  established  in  pro- 
secutions (lex  quaedam  accusatoria)  to  con- 
form  to  this  practice,  than  b^irause  they 
really  could  say  any  thing  against  Murena. 
There  is  a passage  from  the  oration  Pro 
Caelio  (c.  3) : **  i^l  aliud  est  maledicere, 
aliud  accusare.  Accusatio  crimen  dcsidcraf, 
rem  ut  defiriiat,  bominem  ut  notet,  argu- 
mento  prohet,  teste  conhrmet.  Maledictio 
autem  nihil  hahet  propositi  praeter  contu- 
meliam,  quae  si  petulantius  jactatur  convi- 
dum,  si  facetius  urbanitas  nominatur.” 
Objecta  ett — Asia,]  The  scat  of  luxur>% 
the  comiptcr  of  the  Romans  (Vol.  II. 
Asia).  The  form  of  expression  seems  sin- 
gular, but  it  is  intelligible ; **  Asia  is  made 
a charge  against  him as  in  the  oration 
Pro  Fonteio,  c.  20  (Vol.  II.):  Primum 

objiritur  contra  istorum  impi^tus  Macedo- 
nia;” but  in  that  passage  Macedonia  is 
produced  in  defence  of  tlie  accused.  In 
c.  8 of  this  oration  there  is  the  common  use 
of  the  word,  * ne  ignobilitas  objiccretur.' 
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pntre  suo  imperatore  non  mcruisset,  aut  hostcm  aut  patris  iinporium 
timuisse  aut  a parente  repudiatus  videretur.  An  quuni  sedere  in 
equia  triumphantium  praetextati  potissiniura  filii  soleant,  huic  dunia 
niilitaribus  patris  triumphum  decorare  fugiendum  fuit,  ne  rebus 
communiter  gestis  pacne  simul  cum  patre  triunjpharet?  Ilic  vero, 
judices,  ct  fuit  in  Asia,  et  viro  fortissimo,  parenti  suo,  magno 
adjumento  in  pcriculis,  solatio  in  laboribiis,  gratulationi  in  victoria 
fuit.  Et  si  habet  Asia  suspicionem  luxuriac  quandam,  non  Asiara 
numquam  vidisse,  sed  in  Asia,  continentcr  vixisse  laudandum  est. 
Quamobrem  non  Asiae  noinen  objiciendum  Mureuae  fuit,  ex  qua 
laus  familiae,  memoria  generi,  honos  et  gloria  noniiui  constituta  est; 
sed  aliquod  aut  in  Asia  su.sceptum  aut  ex  Asia  deportatum  flagi- 
tium  ac  dedecus.  Meruisse  vero  stipendia  in  co  bello,  quod  turn 
populus  Roinanus  non  modo  maximum  sed  [etiam]  solum  gerebat, 
virtutis ; patre  imperatore  libentissime  meruisse,  pietatis ; finem 
stipendiorum  patris  victoriam  ac  triumphum  fuisse,  felicitatis  fuit. 
Maledicto  quidem  idcirco  nihil  in  hisce  rebus  loci  est,  quod  omnia 
laus  occupavit. 

VI.  Saltatorem  appellat  L.  Murenam  Cato.  Maledictum  est,  si 


iedere  in  egui*']  The  man  who  triumphed 
took  )iis  little  children  and  kinsfolk  of  both 
sexes  into  his  triumplial  chariot,  which  must 
have  been  mtlier  large  if  it  contained  such  a 
party.  Tliose  who  were  grown  up  rode  on 
horses,  which  were  either  attached  to  the 
chariot,  or,  if  there  were  too  many  of  tliem, 
they  rode  on  horses  behind  (Graevius). 
Appian  (Punica,  c.  OG,  and  the  note  of  Tol> 
liui),  who  deserihes  a Roman  triumph,  says: 
'Kwi/inri’oeni  <1*  avTt^  jwi  to  upfia  naiHic 
re  Kai  wapflM'Oi,  gat  iwi  rtSp  irapf/npwif 
{rnrif'iMiOtt'  ijtOioi,  frryytyeT^.  Tiberius 
rode  in  the  triumph  of  Octavianus:  De- 

hinc  pubesccn.s  Adiaeo  triumpho  cumim 
August!  comitatus  est,  sinUtcriore  funali 
ec|UO,  quum  ^larcellus  Octaviac  Alius  dexte* 
riore  veheretur’*  (Sueton.  Tiber,  c.  6;  and 
the  note  of  Torrcnlius).  There  arc  gold 
medals  of  Augustus  extant,  in  which  ho 
appears  in  a chariot  drawn  by  four  elephants, 
with  a man  mounted  on  each.  Torrentius 
supposed  that  these  were  young  Romans, 
b(it  they  were  Indians  who  managed  the 
elephants,  as  Cupcr.  de  Fdeph.  Exerc.  11. 
c.  10.  p.  2*29,  shows  (Ruruiann).  Graevius 
in  his  note  on  Floras  (iv.  2)  has  also  pro> 
dnced  a coin  of  a triumphal  procession. 
Tlie  authority  for  {tcrsons  being  mounted 
on  the  * e<|ui  jugales,'  on  the  two  horses  on 
each  aide  of  the  pole,  is  Zonaras.  But  Ap- 
piau  only  mentions  the  *equi  funales,*  or 


wafipopoi , the  horses  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  the  * jugales  and  it  seems  the  better  con* 
elusion  that  nobody  rode  on  the  * equi 
jugales.*  Domitian  rode  on  a white  horse 
in  the  triumplf  of  his  father  V^eapa^ian  and 
his  brother  Titus  (Sueton.  *Dom.  c.  2).  See 
also  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  41.  The  unworthy 
triumph  of  Murena*s  father  was  for  his  vic- 
tories, such  as  they  were,  over  Mithridates. 
(Vol.  II.  Introduction  to  the  oration  De 
Imp.  Cn.  Pompeii ) 

MS  reduM]  M.  and  Halm.  G.  has  *ut 
rebus,'  and  £.  has  ' ne  ut  rebus.'  I do 
not  understand  * ut'  *Ne’  is  intelligible: 
**  Should  Murena,  who  had  gainiHl  military 
honours  (dona  militaria)  have  refused  to 
adorn  his  father’s  triumph,  and  when  he 
had  assisted  bis  father  in  his  wars,  should 
be  not  have  made  himself  almost  a partner 
in  his  triumph  ? " 8ee  De  Imp.  Cn.  Pom- 
peii, c.  3,  note  (V'ol.  II.). 

fujtcep/um — -Jlaffi/ium]  See  De  Imp.  Cn. 
Pompeii,  c.  3,  note  on  * macula — concepta.' 

f/iam  so/um]  G.  omits  ' etiam,'  and  it  U 
better  omitted. 

6.  SaUaiorem]  He  was  reproached  with 
having  danced,  not  as  a man  might  dance 
now,  I suppose,  in  society,  hut  at  such 
revels  as  Cicero  describes.  Sempronia  (In- 
troduction to  the  orations  against  Catilina) 
danced  too  well  for  an  honest  woman ; 
which  means  that  her  dancing  was  not 
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vere  objicitur,  vehementis  accusatoris ; sin  false,  maledici  convicia- 
toris.  Quare  quum  ista  sis  auctoritate,  non  debes,  M.  Cato,  arri- 
perc  mak'dictum  ex  trivio  aut  ex  scurrarum  aliquo  convicio,  neque 
temere  cousulem  populi  Romani  saltatorcm  vocare,  sed  circumspi- 
cere  qiiibus  praeteij;a  vitiis  affectum  esse  necesse  sit  cum,  cui  vere 
istud  objici  possit.  Nemo  enira  fere  saltat  sobrius,  nisi  forte  in- 
sanit,  neque  in  solitudine,  neque  in  convivio  moderato  atque 
honesto.  Tempestivi  convivii,  amocni  loci,  multarum  deliciarum 


decent.  Macrobhu  uys  (ii.  10):  “Tacco 
quod  roatronae  ctiam  soltationcm  non  in* 
honcstam  putabant,  sed  inter  probaa  quoqoo 
earum  erat  saltandi  mra,  duromodo  non 
curiosa  usque  ad  artis  perfertioncm : quid 
cnim  ait  Sallustius : * Psallcrc,  saltaro  ele* 
gantini  quam  necesse  est  probac  :*  adco  et 
ipse  Semproniam  reprehendit.  non  quod 
^tarc,  sed  quod  optime  scierit,”  Tlie  Ro- 
mans danced,  but  the  dance  was  decent.  We 
dance  too ; but  if  a woman  danced  in  so- 
ciety like  an  opera  dancer  on  the  stage,  wo 
should  set  her  down  as  an  indecent  woman, 
and  the  company  as  no  better.  There  is  a 
curious  passage  in  Macrobius  (U.  10)  about 
dancing,  from  a speecli  of  Scipio  Africanus 
Acmilinnus,  which  he  found  the  means  of 
introducing  where  we  should  not  expect  it, 
in  a speech  against  the  Lex  Judiciaria  of 
Ti.  Gracchus.  The  Grot^ks  and  Romans 
had  immodest  dances.  The  5$|iani8h  women 
excelled  in  this,  the  women  from  Gades 
(('adix),  who  still  practise  it.  (Juvenal, 
xi.  102.) — * M.  Cato;’  ‘ Marce,*  Halm. 

ex  /Wrio]  Picked  up  from  the  streets, 
where  many  a coarse  joke  and  much  abuse 
was  heard.  Tlio  Italians  had  a talent  in 
this  way.  There  is  a reading  * aliquo  con- 
vivio.’  but  I do  not  know  what  authority 
thiTe  is  for  it.  Halm  writes  *convitiuro,’ 
on  which  there  are  some  remarks  in  For- 
cxdlini  (v.  Convicium). 

There  is  a note  on  ‘scurra’  in  Vol.  II. 
Pro  P.  Quintio,  c,  8.  Schmid  (Horace, 
Ep.  i.  15.  28)  says  **  these  ^scurrae’  seem 
to  have  been  originally  poorer  Roman  citi- 
zens without  landed  property,  who  attached 
themselves  to  the  rich  to  live  upon  them.” 
Men  without  any  thing  we  may  suppose ; 
but  men  perhaps  of  some  little  education, 
idle  fellows,  mean  enough  to  do  any  thing 
rather  than  work.  Horace’s  proscribed 
Riipilius  Rex  (.^t.  i.  7)  niey  be  a sample  of 
one ; and  he  introduces  another  by  name, 
8armentus  (Sat.  i.  5),  wlio  amuses  the 
polite  (*ompHny.  He  hcljted  to  make  the 
suppiT  go  off  well.  Even  Horace  was 
pleased.  Any  thing  will  please  a good- 


humoured  man  when  he  is  travelling  and 
wants  amusement : 

**  Prorsus  jucuodo  cacnam  produximos 
illam.”  (Horace,  Sat.  i.  5.  v.  70.) 

circt/Twr;;icere]  The  true  reading,  though 
tlie  reading  of  tw*o  MSS.  only.  The  other 
reading  is  * conspicerc.’ 

Tempetlivi  cowrimi,]  Pro  ArcHia,  c.  6 : 
**  quantum  alii  tribuunt  tempestivis  con- 
viviis,  quantum  denique  aieac,”  &c.  In  this 
passage  there  is  also  the  reading  * intem- 
|i€stivi.*  As  * tem|)estivu8  * contains  tho 
element  ‘time,’  it  is  obvious  that  the  word 
may  be  used  loosely.  ‘Tempestivus’ some- 
times means  that  the  thing  spoken  of  is  at 
the  time  or  season  which  is  the  right  time ; 
as  in  the  oration  De  Imperio  Cn.  Pomp.  c. 
12:  nondum  tempestivo  ad  navigandum 

mari.”  Cato  (De  Sen.  c.  14)  is  made  to 
say : **  Ego  vero  propter  sermonb  delecta- 
tionem  tempestivis  quoque  oonviviis  delector, 
nec  cum  aequalibus  solum,  sed  cum  restra 
etiam  aetalc.”  If  we  read  the  preceding 
chapter  we  infer  that  old  Cato  could  even 
take  pleosure  in  a prolonged  bamjuet  for 
the  sake  of  the  talk.  The  use  of  this  word 
shows  that  it  means  a prolonged  feast,  which 
of  cours(‘  is  intemperate,  for  people  do  not 
sit  at  table  and  do  nothing.  They  eat  and 
drink,  and  they  can  go  on  drinking  long 
after  they  have  done  eating.  It  was  a feast 
that  began  before  the  usual  time,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  being  ended  the  sooner. 
(Comp.  Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  3.  c.  25.)  So  Ju- 
venal says  (i.  49)  : — 

Exul  ab  octava  Marius  bibit,  ct  fruitur 
Dis 
Iratis.” 

This  wa.s  a ‘ tempestiva  caena.’  Salmasius 
(Florianus,  by  Flavius  Vopiscus,  p.  424) 
has,  as  usual,  a note  overflowing  with  Irarn- 
ing  on  ‘tcm}>cstiva  convivia.*  lie  says: 
“ At^iui  nunc  doceo  intempestiva  convivia 
nulla  extare  in  veterum  libris,  nisi  vitio 
librorionim  ; ubicunque  enim  roentio  fit  in- 
teinpestivorum,  earn  iiitempestive  fieri  pu- 
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comes  est  extrema  saltatio.  Tu  mihi  arripis  hoc  quod  necesse  est 
omnium  vitiorum  esse  posiremum : relinquis  iila  quibus  remutis  hoc 
vitium  omnino  esse  non  potest.  Nullum  turpe  convivium,  non 
amor,  non  comissatio,  non  libido,  non  sumptus  ostcnditur ; et 
quum  ea  non  repcriantur,  quae  voluptatis  nomen  habent,  quaeque 
vitiosa  sunt,  in  quo  ipsam  hixuriam  reperirc  non  potes,  in  co  te- 
umbrain  luxuriae  reperturura  putas  1 Nihil  igitur  in  vitam  L.  Mu- 
renae  dici  potest  i nihil,  ioquaiu,  omnino,  judices.  Sic  a me  consul 
designatus  defenditur  ut  ejus  nulla  fraus,  nulla  avaritia,  nulla  per- 
hdia,  nulla  crudelitas,  nullum  petulans  dictum  in  vita  proferatur. 
Bene  habet : jacta  sunt  fundamenta  defensionis.  Nondum  enim 
nostris  laudibus,  quibus  utar  postea,  sed  prope  ininiicorum  conTes- 
sione  viruni  bonum  atque  integrum  hominem  defendimus.  VII. 
Quo  constituto,  facilior  est  mihi  aditus  ad  contentioncm  dignitatis : 
quae  pars  altera  fuit  accusationis. 

Summam  video  esse  in  te,  Servi  Sulpici,  dignitatem  generis,  in- 
tegritatis,  industriae  ceterorumque  ornamentorum  omnium,  quibus 
fretum  ad  consulatus  petitionem  aggredi  par  est.  Paria  cognosce 
esse  feta  in  L.  Murena,  atque  ita  paria  ut  neque  ipse  dignitate  vinci 
potuerit,  neque  te  dignitate  superarit.  Contempsisti  L.  Murenae 
genus : extulisti  tuum.  (^uo  loco  si  tibi  hoc  sumis,  nisi  qui  patri- 
cius  sit,  neminein  bono  esse  genere  natum,  facis  ut  rursus  plebes 
in  Aventinum  scvocanda  esse  videatur.  Sin  autem  sunt  amplae  et 
honestae  faniiliae  plebeiae  ; et  proavus  L.  Murenae  et  avus  praetor 
fuit,  et  pater,  quum  amplissime  atque  honestissime  ex  praetura 
triumphasset,  hoc  faciliorem  huic  gradum  consulatus  adipiscendi 
reliquit,  quod  is  jam  patri  debitus  a filio  petebatur.  Tua  vero 


Undum  est,  et  tempeativa  reponi  debere.'^ 
The  learned  Frenchman  seems  to  be  right. 

TV  miAi]  Compare  la  Cat.  ii.  c.  5,  note 
on  * qui  mihi/ 

utndram  itururiae]  This  is  the  dancing 
which  follows  the  revelry  as  a shadow  ita 
substance.  An  uninvited  guest  who  accom- 
panied an  invited  guest  came  as  his  * umbra:' 
" locus  est  et  pluribus  umbris  *'  (Horace, 
Ep.  i.  6.  V.  28). — * Sic  a me — at  ;*  we  have 
no  expression  like  this  use  of  ' sic — at/  and 
' ita — ut.*  The  meaning  is  this,  and  the 
translation  too : '*  1 have  to  defend  a ' con. 
8ul  designatus,'  against  whom  neither 
fraud,  nor  avarice,  nor  treachery,  nor  cru- 
elty, nor  a single  saucy  word  in  the  whole 
course  of  bis  life  is  produced." 

iaudidus,'\  These  arc  the  * laudationes  ’ I 
suppose  of  the  Maudatores'  (Vul.  I.  Verr. 


ii.  6.  c.  22),  unless  Cicero  means  his  own 
praise  of  Murena. 

7.  Quo  /oco]  ' Locus ' refers  to  the 
sentence  ' Cuntempsisti^tuum.’ 

Cicero  alludes  to  tne  secession  of  the 
Plebes  which  produced  the  creation  of  Tri- 
buni  Plebis.  They  retired  in  "sacrum  mon- 
tem,  trans  Anienem  amnem  tria  ab  urbe 
millia  passuum : ea  froqueniior  fama  est 
quam  cujus  Piso  auctor  est  in  Aveutinum 
focessioncm  foctam  esse  " (Lavy,  ii.  32). 

proavtu — ei  aru#]  The  great  grandfather 
of  Murena  was  * praetor,*  and  his  grand- 
father ; but  the  years  of  their  practorship 
are  nofe»ascertairu.Hl.  The  father  was  'prae- 
tor* probably  in  u.c.  87.  HU  son  Murena 
was  the  first  of  his  family  who  was  consul. 
Instead  of ' praetor  fuit*  there  is  a reading 
* praetores  fuerunt/ 
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nobilitas,  Servi  Sulpici,  tamet&i  sunima  est,  tamen  hoininibus  litte- 
ratis  et  historicis  est  notior,  populo  vero  et  suffragatoribus  obscu- 
rior.  Pater  eiiini  fuit  equestri  loco ; avus  nulla  illustri  laude 
celebratus.  Itaque  non  ex  sermonc  honiinuin  recent!,  scd  ex  anna- 
lium  vetustatc  cruenda  niemoria  est  nobilitatis  tuac.  Quare  ego 
to  semper  in  nostrum  numerum  aggregare  soleo,  quod  virtute 
industriaque  perfccisti  ut,  quum  equitis  Romani  esses  filius,  sumina 
tamen  amplitudine  dignus  putarere : nec  mihi  umquam  minus  in 
Q.  Pompeio,  novo  homine  et  fortissimo  viro,  virtutis  esse  visum  est 
quam  in  bomine  nobilissimo  M.  Aemilio.  Etenim  cjusdcm  animi 
atque  ingenii  est  posteris  suis,  quod  Pompcius  fecit,  amplitudinem 
nominis  quam  non  acceperit  tradere ; et,  ut  Scaurus,  mcmoriam 
prope  intermortuam  generis  sui  virtute  renovare.  VIII.  Quam- 
quam  ego  jam  putabam,  judices,  multis  viris  fortibus  ne  ignobilitas 
objiceretur  generis  meo  labore  esse  pcrfectum  ; qui  non  modo 
Curiis,  Catonibus,  Pompeiis,  antiquis  illis,  fortissimis  viris,  novis 
hoininibus,  scd  his  recentibus,  Mariis  et  Didiis  et  Caeliis  comme- 


liiieratu]  The  word  * litterae  * had  tlio 
sense  which  wc  give  to  the  word  * letters  * 
in  the  phrase  ‘ roan  of  letti-rs  ;*  and  * litte- 
ratus  * is  used  by  Cicero  to  signify  a man  of 
education,  such  as  jH'ople  had  in  his  time  : 
*‘Oinius  nec  infacetus  et  satis  littcratus'* 
(De  Off.  iii.  14). 

* Historia/  a Greek  word  first  used  by 
Herodotus  (i.  1),  was  now  established  in 
the  Latin  language,  pretty  nearly  in  the 
sense  that  we  have;  but  the  notion  of  Hi.s> 
tory  is  somewhat  vaguely  conceived.  * His- 
toncus’  was  established  in  Cicero's  time  as 
the  word  that  expressed  ‘ historiac  scriptor.' 
(De  Or.  ii.  14.)  Cicero  (De  Or.  ii.  12)  has 
some  remarks  on  history. 

Pater']  The  Gens  Sulpicia  is  said  to  have 
been  Patrician,  but  as  (Ucero  tells  us.  Ser- 
vius  was  the  son  of  an  Equos,  and  his 
grandfather  was  a man  of  no  note.  This  is 
all  that  w'e  know  of  the  family  of  this  dis- 
tinguished man.  He  was  probably  born 
B C.  l(ff»  or  104,  and  so  wa.s  a year  or  so 
younger  than  Cicero,  who  calls  him  *aequa- 
iis  ' (Brutus,  c.  40).  It  is  reckoned  that 
he  was  quaestor  in  b.c.  74.  aedile  in  B.c. 

and  praetor  in  B.c.  V*6.  He  was  not 
elected  con.sul  till  b.c.  fit. 

annalhim  eetmiafe]  Cicero  (De  Or.  n. 
12):  *' Erat  cnim  historia  nihil  aliud  nisi 
annalium  confectio,  cujus  rei  mcmariaeque 
publicae  retinendae  caussa,  ab  iuitio  rerum 
Komauarum  us<|Uo  ad  P.  Mudum  Ponti- 
ficem  Maximum,  res  omnes  singiilorum  an- 
iioniro  mandabat  literis  pontifex  Maximus 


referebatque  in  album  et  proponebat  tabu- 
lara  domi,  potestas  ut  esset  populo  cogno- 
scendi ; iique  ctiam  nunc  Annales  Maximi 
noininantur.”  See  A'^ol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  4.  c. 
62,  note  on  Amrnles. 

in  nostrum  numerum]  Cicero  was  of  the 
cque.strian  class  (munidpulis  ef^ucs).  Q. 
Pum]>eius  is  the  man  of  whom  he  says 
(Vol.  1.  Verr.  ii.  6.  c.  and  the  note) 
**  bumili  atque  obscuro  loco  natus."  M. 
Aemilius  is  Scaurus,  who  was  twice  consul 
(b.c.  115  and  107).  and  raised  from  its  low 
estate  a family  which  belonged  to  the  an- 
dent  Acmilia  Gens.  Cicero  gives  him  a 
go(Kl  character.  Sallust,  who  knew  him, 
and  did  not  like  him,  docs  not  speak  well 
of  the  man  (Jugurtha,  c.  15). 

8.  gui—jacehant.]  Ho  mentions  well- 
known  names  of  men  who  bad  risen  to  the 
higliest  places  C.  Marius  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  three  recent  names  that  he 
mentions  ; and  Cicero's  countryman.  The 
construction  in  this  sentence  may  be  a diffi- 
culty, Matthiae  compares  another  passage 
in  Cicero  (Do  Off.  i.  2):  '•Quis  est  enim 
qui  nullis  offidi  praecepHs  tradendis  philo- 
sophum  se  audeat  diccro  The  form  in 
* — dus  ’ is  not  very  easy  to  understand.  It 
seems  sometimes  to  be  a kind  of  present 
partidplc,  if  we  use  the  language  of  gram- 
marians. 'Fhe  passage  in  the  text  means  : 
“ these  men,  though  they  could  dto  the 
names.  1 speak  not  of  the  Curii,  Catones, 
Pompeii,  those  men  of  andent  times,  men 
of  the  greatest  merit,  and  the  first  to  enno- 
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morandis  jaccbant.  Quum  ego  vero  tank)  intcrvallo  claustra  i.sta 
nobilitatis  refregissem,  ut  aditus  ad  consulatum  posthac,  sicut  apud 
inajores  nostros  fuit,  non  magis  nobilitati  quam  virtuti  paterot,  non 
arbitrabar,  quum  ex  fainilia  vetere  et  illustri  consul  designatus  ab 
cquitis  Romani  filio  console  defenderetur,  do  generis  novitate  accu- 
satores  esse  dicturos.  Etenim  mihi  ipsi  accidit  ut  cum  duobus 
patriciis,  altero  improbissimo  atqiic  audacissimo,  altero  modestis- 
simo  atquc  optimo  viro,  pcterem ; superavi  tamen  dignitate  Catili- 
nam,  gratia  Galbam.  Quod  si  id  crimen  homini  novo  esse  deberet, 
profecto  mihi  neque  inimici  neque  invidi  defuissent.  Oraittamus 
igitur  de  genere  dicere,  cujus  est  magna  in  utroque  dignitas:  videa- 
raus  cetera. 

Quaesturam  una  petiit,  ct  sum  ego  factus  prior.  Non  est  re- 
spondendum ad"  omnia ; neque  enim  qiiemquam  vestrum  fugit, 
quum  multi  pares  dignitate  fiant,  umis  autem  primum  solus  possit 
obtinere,  non  eundem  esse  ordinem  dignitatis  et  rcnuntiationis, 
propterea  quod  renuntiatio  gradus  liabeat,  dignitas  autem  sit  pcr- 
saepe  eadem  omnium.  Scd  qiiaestura  utriusque  propemodum  pari 
momento  sortis  fuit.  Habuit  hie  lege  Titia  provinciam  tacitam  et 
qnietam  : tu  illam,  cui,  quum  quaestores  sortiuntur,  etiaui  acclamari 
solet,  Ostiensem,  non  tani  gratiosam  et  illustrcm,  quam  negotiosam 
ct  molestam.  Consedit  utriusque  nomen  in  quaestura.  Nullum 

blo  their  families,  but  even  thouj^h  they  the  candidates  who  are  elected  is  the  same, 
cited  the  names  of  men  of  modern  times,  He  says,  Pro  Plando,  c.  (1 : *'  Sunt  omnes 
the  Marii,  and  the  Didii,  and  the  Caelii,  aino  macula,  sunt  seque  boni  viri  atque  in- 
were  still  neglected.'^  Dtdius  was  T.  Didius,  tegri,  sed  servari  neces.sc  cst  fip^dus.*' 
cimsul  B c.  9H,  a * novas  homo  ; 'and  Caelius  /e^e  TV/ia]  It  is  sometimes  stated  that 
is  C.  Caelius  Caldus,  consul  b.c.  U4  (De  this  was  a Lex  enacted  on  the  proposal  of  a 
l^gc  A^ria,  ii.  I,  note).  tribune  Titius,  bj  which  the  number  of 

ianio  inferrallo']  Sec  V'ol.  II.  De  Lege  quaestors  was  doubled  and  made  eight,  and 
Agraria.  ii.  c.  1.  This  is  the  old  story  other  arrangements  about  the  quacstorship 
about  himself.  His  clcM'tiun  again  opened,  were  made.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is 
as  be  says,  the  consulship  to  the  men  of  low  only  a conjecture  of  Pighiua.  {^rvius  had 
estate.  The  hrst  plebeian  consul  was  L.  for  his  ' proriuda  ’ the  town  of  Ostia,  the 
Aemilius  Mamerdnus  (Livy,  vii.  1).  port  of  Romo  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 

Galbam.]  He  attributes  his  success  which  was  less  valued  than  a provincial 
against  Catilina  to  his  superior  merit;  and  quacstorship.  The  *acclamatio*  of  the 
against  P.  Sulpidus  Galba  to  his  popularity,  people,  when  it  was  known  that  the  lot  had 
He  speaks  of  Galba's  canvass  for  the  consul-  determined  who  was  to  have  the  Ostiensis, 
ship  in  a letter  to  Atticus  (i.  I) : **  Preusat  was  a shout  of  derision,  for  this  was  a labo- 
unu&P.  Galba/  rious  office,  and  nothing  was  to  be  made  by 

(^aeiiuram — prior.']  Servius  is  sup-  it.  There  were  * salinac  * at  Ostia,  and  the 
posed  to  say  this ; and  Cict'ro  on  behalf  of  com  imported  into  Rome  also  came  through 
Murena  replies  that  when  several  are  electcfl  it.  Compare  Dion  Cassius  (55.  c.  4),  and 
to  the  same  office,  some  oufe  must  be  re-  Pro  Sc*stio,  c.  17:  " i^^tumino,  qui  quod  a 
turned  (renuntiatus)  first.  Tliere  are  de-  sc  quaestore  Ostiensi,  per  ignominiam  ad 
grecs  of  first  and  second,  and  so  on,  in  the  prindpem  et  sematus  et  civitalis  M.  ^icau* 
pnK'laiming  of  the  names  of  the  successful  rum  rem  frumentariam  translatam  sdebat.*’ 
candidates,  but  the  honour  or  the  merit  of  Contedil]  **  The  name  of  both  of  you 
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enim  vobis  sore  campum  dedit,  in  quo  excurrere  virtus  cognoscique 
posset.  Reliqui  temporis  spatiuni  in  contentionem  vocatur.  Ab 
utroque  dissimiliima  ratione  tractatum  e.st.  IX.  Serviushic  nobis- 
cum  banc  urbanam  militiaiu  respondendi,  scribeiidi,  cavendi,  plenam 
sollicitudinis  ac  stomachi,  secutus  est:  jus  civile  didicit : multum 
vigilavit,  laboravit : praesto  multis  fuit : multorum  stultitiam  per- 
pes.sus  est,  arrogantiam  pertulit,  diflBcultatem  exsorbuit : vixit  ad 
alioruin  arbitriuin,  non  ad  suum.  Magna  laus  et  grata  hominibus, 
unum  hoininem  elaborare  in  ea  scientia  quae  sit  multis  profutura. 
Quid  Murena  interea!  Fortissimo  et  sapientissimo  viro,  summo 
imperatori,  legates  L.  Lucullo  fuit ; qua  in  legatione  duxit  exerci- 
tum,  signa  contulit,  manum  conseruit,  magnas  copias  hostium  fudit, 
urbes  partim  vi,  partiin  obsidione  ccpit ; Asiam  istam  refertam  et 
candeni  delicatam  sic  obiit  ut  in  ea  ncquc  avaritiae  neque  luxuriae 
vestigium  reliquerit;  maximo  in  bello  sic  est  versatus  ut  hie  multas 
res  et  magnas  sine  imperatore  gesserit,  nullam  sine  hoc  imperator. 
Atque  haec  quatnquam  praesente  L.  Lucidlo  loquor,  tamen,  ne  ab 


settled  down  (remained)  inglorious  in  the 
quncstorship ; for  the  lot  gave  you  no  room 
for  your  merit  U)  move  about  iu  and  to  be 
known.”  Juvenal  has  (i.  ll>): 

“ Cur  tamen  hoc  potius  libcat  dccurrero 
campo.” 

A * campus  * is  a hetd,  as  wo  say,  for  the 
display  of  any  thing ; and  Cicero  uses  the 
word  60.  **  In  hoc  igitur  tanto  tarn  im- 

mensoque  campo  quum  Uceat  oratori  vagari 
liberc”  (Do  Or.  iii.  31). 

m contendoHem']  Wo  are  invited  to 
compare  the  two  men  for  the  time  that  has 
passed  since  their  quaostorsbip. 

9.  url/anam  mtliiiam]  He  calls  the  em- 
ployment of  Sen'ius  an  urban  warfare.  The 
occupation  of  the  * jurist'ousultus  ’ consisted 
in  giving  an.'^wers  to  cases  (respondendi), 
writing  out  things  in  legal  form  (scribendi), 
and  securing  his  client  against  risk  by  his 
caution  (cavendi).  In  place  of  *scribere’ 
Cicero  has  another  word  in  another  place : 
**  Sin  autem  quaereretur,  quisnam  juriscon* 
sultus  vere  nominaretur,  cum  dicerom  qui 
Ic^m  et  consuetudinis  ejus  qua  privati  in 
civitate  utcrenturet  ad  respondendum  et  ad 
agendum  et  od  cavendum  peritus  esset” 
(Ue  Or.  i.  48).  The  troubles  of  the  juris- 
consnlt's  life  are  well  expressed.  The  words 
* difficultatem  exsorbuit ' are  difficult  to 
translate;  they  mean,  Mic  bad  to  swallow 
all  their  troubU«s.'  Cicero  says  in  a letter 
to  his  brother  (Ad  U.  Fr.  iii.  9) : “ Do 
epislola  Vatiiiii  risi.  Sed  me  ab  eo*  ita 


ubservari  scio  ut  ejus  ista  odia  non  sorbeam 
solum  sed  etiam  concoquam.”  M'e  often 
swallow  a thing,  but  the  digestion  is  difficult. 
Tlierc  are  materials  in  Forccllini  (v.  Sto- 
machus)  for  the  full  understanding  of  Sto- 
machus.  It  is  defined  by  Pliny  and  by 
Cicero  (De  Nat.  Door.  ii.  64)  to  bo  the 
passage  by  which  the  food  goes  from  the 
mouth  to  what  wc  call  the  stomach ; and 
Celsus  (iv.  1)  says:  **  Stoniachus  vero,  qui 
intestinorum  principium  est,  nervosus  a 
septima  spinae  vertebra  incipit,  ac  circa 
praecordia  cum  ventriculo  committitur.” 
Kut  it  often  signities  simply  the  place  where 
the  food  was  supposixl  to  be  digested  ; and 
hcncc  it  is  used  to  expn^ss  sickness,  nausea, 
loathing,  physiinl  and  mental;  or  as  Cicero 
says  (Ad  Atticum,  iv.  16,  10) : “ Locus  ills 
animi  nostri,  stomachus  ubi  babitabat  olira, 
concalluit.”  So  the  mind  lias  a * stomachus,' 
a scat  of  digestion  for  what  it  takes  in ; and 
when  the  digestion  of  a thing  is  not  cosy,  it 
is  said  * faccre  aut  movere  stomachum,'  to 
disturb  it. 

L.  LucuUo']  Iu  the  war  against  Mitiiri- 
dates.  See  the  Introduction,  and  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Lucullus. 

ioguor^l  The  printed  hooks  have  gene- 
rally * lo(|uar,'  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS. 
oxct'pt  one.  It  was  easy  to  conjecture 
* loquor,'  as  Krnesti  did,  and  Halm  has 
rightly  followed  Emesti.  The  alteration 
into  ‘ loquor  ’ will  save  the  critics  the  trou- 
ble of  explaining  * loquar.’  LucuUus  was 
iu  tiie  court ; be  was  one  of  the  * advorati ' 
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ipso  propter  periculum  nostrum  conccssam  videamur  habere  licen- 
tiam  fingcndi,  publicis  litteris  testata  sunt  omnia,  quibus  L.  Lucul- 
lus  tantum  laudis  impcrtit,  quantum  neque  ambitiosus  impcrator 
ncque  invidus  tribuere  alteri  in  communicanda  gloria  debuit. 
Summa  in  utroque  est  honestas,  summa  dignitas ; quam  ego,  si 
mihi  per  Servium  liceat,  pari  atque  eadem  in  laude  ponam.  Sed 
non  licet.  Agitat  rera  militarem  : insectatur  totam  hanc  legatio- 
nem : assiduitatis  et  operarum  harum  quotidianarum  putat  esse 
consulatum.  A pud  exercitum  mihi  fueris,  inquit,  tot  aimosl  forum 
non  attigcris  ? abfueris  tamdiu  ? et,  quum  longo  intervallo  veneris, 
cum  his  qui  in  foro  habitarunt  de  dignitate  contendas?  Primum 
ista  nostra  assiduitas,  Servi,  nescis  quantum  interdum  afiferat 
hominibus  fastidii,  quantum  satietatisi  Mihi  quidem  vehementer 
expediit  positam  in  oculis  esse  gratiam.  Sed  tamen  ego  mei  satieta- 
tcm  magno  meo  labore  superavi,  et  tu  idem  fortasse  : verumtamen 
utrique  nostrum  desiderium  nihil  obfuisset.  Sed  ut  hoc  omisso  ad 
studiorum  atque  artium  contcntionem  revortamur,  qui  potest  dubi- 
tari  quin  ad  consulatum  adipiscendum  multo  plus  alTerat  dignitatis 
rei  militaris  quam  juris  civilis  gloria  ? Vigilas  tu  de  nocte  ut  tuis 


who  were  invited  to  help  Mnren».  Lucullus 
had  testified  his  opinion  of  Murena  by  his 
despatches  sent  to  the  senate  (litcrae  pub> 
licae). 

imptriU,']  Halm  writes  * huic  laudis  im* 
pertit,*  with  this  remark:  **  Huic  quod 
codd.  omittmit,  ex  conj.  addidi  praeeunto 
I.^mbino,  qui  ionium  Mtsrenae  laudit  scrip* 
serat : tantum  ei  taudU  KloUius  2.”  Halm 
writes  ‘ impcrtit the  reading  of  some  MSS. 
is  ' impartit/  Emesti  proposed  *imper- 
tiit/  which  Halm  is  inclined  to.  I prefer 
the  present.  He  indirectly  praises  LucuUus' 
for  being  neither  a seeker  after  popularity 
nor  envious ; he  was  willing  to  let  anotber 
share  in  his  reputation.  See  the  explana* 
tion  of  * communicare  * (Vol.  I.  V'err.  it  3. 
c.  20;  Vol.  II.  Pro  8.  Rose.  Am.  c.  40). 

m utroque'\  In  Murena  and  Sulpicius. 
— * agitat  rem  militorecn  if  Servius  would 
allow  it,  Cicero  would  be  content  that  be 
and  Murena  should  be  considered  equal. 
But  Servius  will  not  allow  it : he  does  not 

let  the  military  art  rest he  assails  it,  ho 
ridicules  it.  **  He  thinks  the  consulship  is 
the  reward  of  diligent^  and  of  this  daily 
occupation.'*  He  speaks  of  the  juriscon- 
sult's occupation  in  disparaging  terms. 

Apud  exercitum  mrAt]  Compare  In  Cat. 
ii.  c.  5,  and  the  note  on  * qui  mihi  accu- 
bautes.’ 

met  Matietatem']  **  But  stUl  for  my  part 


by  great  exertion  of  my  own  I got  the  better 
of  people’s  disgust.*'  This  must  bo  com- 
pared with  * quantum  satietatis.'  The  ora- 
tor knew  well  that  when  a man  is  always 
putting  himself  forward,  showing  himself 
every  where,  people  get  tired  of  him.  The 
hint  may  be  useful.  Cicero  adds : How- 

ever it  is  quite  true  that  it  would  have  done 
neither  of  us  any  barm,  if  we  had  been 
missed  for  a time.*' 

de  nocte"]  The  critics  do  not  seem  to  be 
quite  agre^  about  tlie  explanation  of  * de 
nocte.'  First,  it  means  that  it  is  night ; the 
night  is  begun.  A man  who  is  awake  any 
part  of  the  night,  when  people  ought  to  be 
sleeping,  is  said  ' vigilare  de  nocte.’  Horace 
has  something  of  this  kind  (Bp.  i.  2.  v. 
32) : 

“ Ut  jugulcnt  homines  sm^nt  do  nocte 
latrones." 

They  get  up  while  it  is  still  night  to  do 
murder.  Caesar  and  other  Roman  writers 
often  use  this  expression  (B.  G.  i.  12  ; ii.  7; 
vii.  4<»,  88).  It  is  accordingly  said  by  some 
critic-s  tliat  *de  nocte,’  'dc  die*  mean  that 
the  night  or  the  day  is  not  yet  passed.  This 
is  true ; but  it  seems  that  * do  die  ’ or  * do 
nocte  ’ also  means  that  the  event  spoken  of 
takes  place  soon  or  immediately  after  the 
commencement  of  the  day  or  the  night. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  SaUnasius 
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consultoribiis  respondcas ; ille,  ut  eo  quo  intendit  mature  cum  exer- 
citii  porveniat.  Te  gallorum,  ilium  buccinaruni  cantus  exsuscitat. 
Tu  actionem  instituis,  ille  acicm  instruit.  Tu  caves  ne  tui  consul- 
tores,  ille  no  urbes  aut  castra  capiantur.  Ille  tenet  et  scit  ut 
hostium  copiae,  tu  ut  aquae  pluviae  arceantur:  ille  excrcitatus  est 
in  propagandis  finibus,  tu  in  regendis.  X.  Ac  nimirum,  diccndum 
est  eniin  quod  sentio,  rei  militaris  virtus  praestat  ceteris  omnibus. 
Haec  nomen  populo  Romano,  haec  huic  urbi  aeternam  gloriam 
peperit,  haec  orbcm  terrarum  parere  huic  imperio  coegit : omnes 


(In  Flaviurn  Vopiscuin  Notae,  p.  423)  ; and 
it  is  certainly  the  meaning  in  the  following 
passage  of  Catullus  (47>  v.  5), 

“ Vos  convivia  lauta  sumptuose 
I>c  die  facitis/' 

whore  ‘ dc  die  ' moans  * de  meridie/  They 
began  to  eat  at  mid  day.  In  the  expression 
•inedia-de  luce* (Horace, Ep.i.  14. v. 34), and 
other  like  passage's,  the  meaning  is  Axed  by 
the  adjective,  and  it  is  * from  mid-day,*  and 
of  course  ‘ ufloj.* 
gallorum^'] 

Agricolam  Imidat  juris  legumque  peritus 
Sub  galLi  cantum  consultor  ubi  ostia  pul- 
sat.'*  (Ilorat'C,  Sat.  i.  1.  v.  8.) 

liivy  says  (vii.  3o) : “ Ubi  secundac  vigiliao 
buccirm  datum  signuin  osset,  armati  cum 
silentio  ad  se  venirent.”  See  Vol.  I.  Verr. 
ii.  4.  c.  44.  In  Ovid  (Met.  i.  33o)  the 
‘ buccina  * ts  Triton's  shell. 

actiontnn  The  * actio  * is  the 

general  term  for  legal  procedure  for  the 
recovery  of  a right  or  for  damogt's  for  an 
injury.  The ‘actin'  is  the  proceeding  of 
the  actor  or  plaintilT.  Mnstituere'  means 
to  arrange  the  action,  to  prepare  it;  to 
asfX'rtain  what  is  the  demand,  and  what  is 
the  form  in  which  it  is  to  be  made;  to 
select  from  all  the  Formulae  that  which  tits 
the  case,  for  there  were  Formulae  for  all 
cases  (Pro  Roscio  Com.  c.  8). 

/met]  This  means  * mente  tenet.'  “The 
general  understands  and  knows  how  to  keep 
ort*  the  enemy's  force ; your  knowledge  and 
skill  are  employed  in  keeping  otf  min  water." 
This  is  rather  a frigid  piece  of  humour,  but 
it  is  not  so  bad  in  Latin  as  in  English. 
‘Aqua  pluvia*  is  the  rain  which  falls.  The 
rain  which  comes  on  a man’s  land  or  house 
must  run  otf  somewhere,  if  it  docs  not  sink 
into  the  earth ; and  the  Romaiis  had  rules  of 
law  to  determine  the  rights  and  duties  of 
persons  whose  property  was  contiguous  with 
respect  to  the  rain  water.  If  one  man  bad 
a right  to  turn  the  dripping  from  his  eaves 


on  his  neighbour's  premises,  he  bad  a 'jus 
stillicidii.'  There  is  a title  in  the  Digest 
(39.  3)  " De  Aqua  et  aquae  pluviae  ar- 
ceiidae."  Servius  being  a jurisconsult  wi>uld 
be  acquainted  with  the  law  about  such  mat- 
ters. In  a passage  in  the  title  just  cited 
(s.  1.  § G)  in  an  extviqU  from  Ulpian  it  is 
said : apud  Servii  auditori's  relatum 

est : si  quis  salicta  posueiit  et  ob  hoc  aqua 
restagnarct,  aquae  pluviae  arcendae  agi 
jK>sse,  si  ca  a(jua  vidno  noceret.”  The 
* Serrii  auditore.s  ' is  the  name  of  a compila- 
tion made  by  Aufidius  Namusa  from  some 
of  the  pupils  of  Senius  Sulpidus.  The 
opinion  of  Trebatius,  also  a pupil  of  Ser- 
vius, is  cited  in  the  Digest  (39.  3.  3.  $ 1, 
and  11.  $ ti). 

propagandit—rfgendix.']  Set*  In  Cat.  U. 
6,  note  on  * proj»agarit.'  Murena  was  em- 
ployed in  extending  limits,  Servius  in  regu- 
lating boundaries.  The  expression  would 
be  easily  understood  by  a Roman.  Cicero  is 
again  playing  on  words.  The  Actio  hnium 
regundonim  (Dig.  10.  tit.  1)  is  the  legal 
pmees-s  for  settling  disputes  about  the 
boundaries  of  contiguous  estates.  The  Ro- 
mans had  many  good  rules  about  this. 
Quintilian,  Inst.  (ix.  3),  has  quoted  two  pas- 
sages from  thi.s  chapter:  * Vigilas  tu— capi- 
antur,’ and  ‘Ille  tenet  et  sdt  — tu  in  regen- 
dis.* 

10.  Haec  nomen]  Cicero  is  bantering 
Senius  in  this  chapter,  and  we  must  not 
take  it  to  contain  bis  real  opinions;  cer- 
tainly not  bis  real  opinion  about  the  study 
of  law.  He  says  to  Cato  (De  Fin.  iv.  27)  : 
“ Omnia  poex-aU  paria  didtis.  Non  ego 
tecum  jam  ita  loquor  ut  iisdem  his  de 
rebus  quuro  L.  Murenam  tc  accusante  de- 
fenderem.  Apud  im|>eritos  turn  ilia  dicta 
sunt;  aliquid  etiam  coronae  datum:  nunc 
agendum  est  subtilius.*'  Rut  he  said  the 
truth  about  the  military  art.  Rome's  su- 
premacy was  won  by  the  sword,  and  main- 
tained by  it.  To  the  soldier  in  Rome  the 
first  honour  was  due.  For  without  the  sol- 
dier Romo  was  nothing. 
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urbanae  res,  omnia  haec  nostra  praeclara  stiidla,  et  haec  forensis 
laus  et  industria,  latent  in  tutela  ac  pracsidio  bellicae  virtutis. 
Siniiil  atque  increpuit  suspicio  tumultus,  artes  illico  nostrae  con- 
ticescunt. 

Et  quoniam  mihi  videris  istani  scientiam  juris  tamquam  filiolaiu 
osculari  tuam,  non  patiar  to  in  tanto  errore  versari  ut  istud  nescio 
quid,  quod  tanto  opere  didicisti,  praeclarum  aliquid  esse  arbitrere. 
Aliis  ej^o  te  virtutibus,  continentiae,  gravitatis,  justitiae,  fidoi, 
ceteris  omnibus,  consulatu  et  omni  bonore  semper  dignissimum 
judicavi.  Quod  quidem  jus  civile  didicisti,  non  dicain,  operam  per- 
didisti,  sed  illud  dicam,  nullam  esse  in  ilia  disciplina  munitam  ad 
consulatum  viam.  Omnes  enim  artes,  quae  nobis  populi  Romani 
studia  conciliant,  et  admirabilem  dignitatem  et  pergratam  utilitatem 
debent  habere.  XI.  Summa  dignitas  cst  in  iis  qui  militari  laude 
antecellunt ; omnia  enim  quae  sunt  in  imperio  et  in  statu  civitatis 
ab  iis  defendi  et  firman  putantur : suinma  etiam  utilitas,  siquidem 
eorum  consilio  et  periculo  quum  re  publica,  turn  etiam  no.stris  rebus 
perfrui  possumus.  Gravis  etiam  ilia  est  et  plena  dignitatis  dieendi 
facultas,  quae  saepe  valuit  in  consule  deligendo,  posse  consilio  at- 
que oratione  et  senatus  et  populi  et  eorum  qui  res  judicant  mentes 
permovere.  Quaeritur  consul  qui  dicendo  nnnnutnquam  comprimat 
tribunicios  furores,  qui  concitatum  populuni  flectat,  qui  largitioni 
resistat.  Non  mirum,  si  ob  banc  facultatem  homines  saepe  etiam 
non  nobiles  consulatuni  consccuti  sunt;  prsesertim  quum  haec 
eadem  res  plurimas  gratias,  finnissimas  amicitias,  maxima  studia 
pariat : quorum  in  isto  vestro  artificio,  Sulpici,  nihil  est.  Primuin 


munitam — riam.']  See  Vol.  I.  Verr.  u.  3. 
c.  68;  and  Vol.  II.  Pro  Sex.  Roscio,  c.  48. 

11.  dtcendi/acntfag,]  He  is  speaking  of 
himself,  and  he  hardly  disguises  it.  Nothing 
is  said  here  of  SulpiriuH*  oratorical  power, 
and  yet  it  was  great,  as  Cicero  himself  says 
(Brutus,  c.  41). 

eof'um  qui  res  judicant  mentes"]  This  is 
a common  form  in  Cicero,  like  * judteiis  qui 
nunc  sunt  horoinum*  (Ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  c.  15). 
Hero  be  means  ' judices.*  When  ho  speaks 
of  resisting  profusion  (largitioni),  I think 
with  Camerarius  that  he  means  his  op|>osi. 
tion  to  the  proposal  of  Kullus  (In  Rullum, 
V'^ot.  II.).  Manuiius  takes  it  to  mean  the 
bribery  at  the  Comitia. 

artificio,]  This  is  not  the  proper  word  to 
express  the  lawyer’s  art,  for  it  is  a wonl 
that  is  used  to  denote  something  of  manual 
skill,  combined,  it  is  true,  with  taste  and 


talent.  Cicero  is  depreciating  the  juris- 
consult's profession  ; and  he  certainly  did 
not  think  very  highly  of  that  part  of  it 
which  lies  in  weighing  words.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  what  he  means  by  * inter|mnc- 
tionibus  verborum.'  The  edition  of  Venire, 
1472,  has  * interpretationibus but  this  is 
perhaps  merely  an  explanation.  He  docs 
not  mean  (minting  in  our  sense,  but  he  pro- 
bably means  such  marks  ami  abbreviations 
as  the  Homans  used  in  writing,  which  would 
give  a skilful  advocate  the  opportunity  of 
ai^uing  that  one  word  was  intendc'd  and 
not  another.  The  Index  Siglarum  in 
Goeschen’s  edition  of  Gaiu.s  is  as'  an  ex- 
ample <if  * interpunctioncs.'  Mnnutius  sup- 
poses Cicero  to  moan  punctuation. — ‘non 
potest  esse there  U a reading  ' quae  potest 
esse 
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difrnitas  in  tam  tenui  scicntia  non  potest  esse.  Res  enim  sunt 
pan'ae,  propc  in  singulis  litteris  atque  intcrpunctionibus  verborum 
occupatae.  Deinde,  etiam  si  quid  apud  majores  nostros  fuit  in  isto 
studio  admirationis,  id  enuntiatis  vcstris  mystcriis  totuin  est  con- 
temptum  et  abjectum.  Posset  agi  lege  necne  pauci  quondam 
sciebant ; fastos  enim  vulgo  non  habebant.  Erant  in  magna  po- 
tentia  qui  consulebantur;  a quibus  etiam  dies  tainquam  a Chaldaeis 
petebantur.  Inventus  est  scriba  quidam  Cn.  Flavius  qui  cornicum 
oculos  confixerit,  ct  singulis  diebus  ediscendis  fastos  populo  pro- 
posuerit,  et  ab  ipsis  caussis  jurisconsultis  eorum  sapientiam  compi- 
larit.  Itaque  irati  illi,  quod  sunt  veriti  ne  dieruin  ratione  pervulgata 
et  cognita  sine  sua  opera  lego  agi  posset,  [verba]  quaedam  corapo- 
suerunt  ut  omnibus  in  rebus  ipsi  interessent. 


a Cha(daeii\  Tliese  astrologers  were  at 
Rome  in  Cirero’s  time.  Tliey  cast  nativi- 
ties, told  fortunes,  and  other  things  of  that 
kind.  Horace  alludes  to  those  mischievous 
fellows  (Carm.  i.  11);  and  Juvenal  (x. 
93): 

" Principis  angusta  Caprearum  In  nipe 
sedentis 

Cum  groge  Chaldaeo.’* 

And  Sat.  vi.  5r>3 : 

^'Chaldaeis  sed  major  crit  flducia i quid- 
quid 

Dixerit  astrologua,  credent  a fonte  re- 
latum 

Hammonis.*’ 

And  Gellius,  xiv.  1 . 

Cn.  Flatiita]  The  story  about  Flavius  is 
this  : He  was  a ‘ scriba  ’ or  clerk  to  Appius 
Claudius  Cat^us,  a )>roud  patrician.  .At  this 
time  the  patricians  had  the  law  in  their 
hands.  They  were  alone  acquainted  with 
the  technicalities  of  procedure,  and  with  the 
days  on  which  any  legal  act  could  be  done. 
It  was  not  only  the  forms  of  actions 
and  the  formalities  that  roust  be  observed, 
which  they  kept  a secret,  or  of  which  they 
had  the  exclusive  knowledge:  there  were 
many  matters  relating  to  the  transacting  of 
business,  such  as  sales,  manumission,  and 
other  matters,  in  which  forms  must  be 
strictly  observetl,  for  the  Romans  were 
most  rigid  formidists.  Flavius  either  stole 
or  promulgated  many  forms  and  the  rules 
about  the  days  in  the  Kaicndar  (Dig.  1.  2. 
2.  § 7)  i or  he  gr>t  bis  knowledge  by  being 
employed  in  legal  matters,  and  having  a 
sharp  eye  for  practice.  This  story  about 
Flavius  is  not  very  clear.  Livy  (ix.  4fS)  says 
tliat  he  made  bis  publications  after  he  was 


*aedilis  curulis:*  “Civile  jus  repositum  in 
pcnctralibus  pontificum  evulgavit,  fa-stosque 
droQm  fonim  in  albo  prop>osuit  ut  quando 
lege  agi  jxx»»et  Bcirctur.“  There  is  some- 
thing more  about  Flavius  in  Gellius  (vi.  9), 
and  Pliny  (33.  c.  1),  and  Cicero  (Ad  Att. 
vi.  1,8;  and  De  Or.  i.  41). 

cornicum  oculott]  This  is  a proverb  which 
moans  to  cheat  the  cunning.  Pro  Flacco, 
c.  20. — * caussis— eorum  :*  the  MSS.  read- 
ing, which  is  unintelligible.  Halm  has 

* capsis  jureconsultorum,’  Modvig’s  emenda- 
tion. For  * caussis’  some  editions  have 
‘ cautis.' 

verba  quaedam^  Halm  writes  * verba,’ 
following  Niebuhr  and  Steinmetz.  and 
some  other  MSS.  have  *vero  ac  aedam/ 
which  may  be  a corruption  of  * verba  quae- 
dam some  have  * vero  acedam one  has 

* vero  ac  eadem  another  * vere  cicadam  ;* 
and  G.  has  ‘acciHlam,’  whence  Mommsen 
makes  * lege  posset  agi,  quaedam.’  It  docs 
not  appear  that  there  is  any  MSS.  autho- 
rity for  the  usual  reading  * m>tas  quasdam.’ 
H^m  merely  says,  “ notae  quaedam  edd. 
priores  et  OwUi.”  But  if  • notas ' is  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  * verba  ’ is  not  easier.  Cicero 
says  that  the  “ jurisconsulti  being  atiiiid 
that  when  the  rules  about  the  days  were 
known,  all  legal  acts  and  all  legal  pro- 
cedure  might  take  place  without  their  as- 
sistance, composed  certain  things  in  order 
that  they  might  have  a part  in  all  that  was 
done.”  Klotz,  following  Niebuhr,  says 
we  must  understand  them  to  be  “ solen- 
nia  verborum  cannina,  verba  concepta." 
The  true  explanation  may  be  that  Cicero 
meant  nothing  at  all ; and  that  the  alleged 
publication  of  Flavius  was  not  followed  by 
any  new  devices  of  the  Patricians. 
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XII.  Quum  hoc  fieri  bellissime  posset:  Fundus  Sabinus  meus 
est : immo  meus:  deinde  judicium;  noluerunt.  Fundus,  inquit, 
QCi  KST  IN  AGRo,  dui  Sabinus  voCATUB.  Satis  verbosG.  Ccdo, 
quid  postea?  kum  ego  ex  jure  Quiritium  mkum  esse  aio. 


12.  Cicero  M ridiculing  the  formi  of  legnl 
procedure.  He  supposes  the  dispute  to  bo 
about  the  ownership  of  a piece  of  land  i and 
that  the  matter  might  bo  stated  in  few 
words : * Tift  fundus  ^binus  is  mine,*  says 
the  plaintiff : * No,  it  is  mine,'  says  the  de- 
fendant ; then  the  trial.  Though  it  might 
have  U-cn  done  very  conveniently  in  this 
way,  the  lawyers  would  not  have  it  so.  The 
plaintiff  maid's  his  claim  in  formal  words, 
* Fundus  qui  ;*  * Kum  ego  ;*  * Inde  ibi.’ 
The  defendant  (ille  unde  j>etebatur)  knew 
not  what  to  say  to  a suitor  who  used  so 
many  words  { but  the  lawyer  helpi'd  him. 
Tlie  lawyer  was  the  master  of  the  ci*rcmo- 
nies.  The  man  who  had  dictated  to  the 
plaintiff  the  formal  words  which  he  roust 
utter  in  order  to  commence  the  suit,  now 
steps  over  to  tlie  defendant  and  tells  him 
what  his  answer  mast  be.  He  changes 
place ; he  pasm^s  over  to  the  other  side  like 
a Latin  flute-player.  The  * tibioen  * was 
used  on  the  stage,  and  he  would  play  first 
for  one  speaker  and  then  for  another.  He 
is  called  Latin,  it  is  sapjMised,  because  it 
was  not  nn  employment  for  a Roman  citi- 
zen (See  V'ol.  II.  l)e  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  54,  note 
on  * tibicines ').  Quintilian  (vii.  1,51)  says : 
**  Transeat  nunc  idem  ille  qui  cogitavit,  ut  ait 
Cicero,  tibidnis  Latini  ad  disertum.’* 

The  praetor  too  was  not  allowed  to  be  idle; 
he  was  not  to  think  himself  so  luckv  as  to 
escape.  He  bad  bis  form  of  worus  pre- 
scribed by  the  ma*ter  of  the  ceremonies 
(sapiens  ille)  the  formalist  lawyer. 

The  ridicule  of  the  Roman  procedure 
will  be  made  intelligible  by  two  extracts. 
The  first  is  from  Gellins  (xx.  10,  Quid  voca- 
bulum,  Ex  jure  manum  consertum,  signi- 
ficet).  The  passage  is  long,  but  it  is  useful, 
and  every  ftudent  will  not  have  it  by  him, 
nor  understand  it.  **  A/anrftt  eortJterere  est, 
de  qua  re  disceptatur,  in  re  praesenti,  $ire 
oger,  fire  quid  aliud  es/,  cum  adversKrio 
simul  mann  prenderc,  et  in  ea  re  omnibus 
verbis  vindicare.  Vindida,  id  est,  correptio 
manus  in  rc  atquc  in  loco  praesenti  apud 
Praetorem  ex  duotiedm  Tabulis  fiebat,  in 
quibus  ita  scriptura  est:  si  qvi  in  ivrb 
MANVM  CONSERVNT.  Scd  postquam  Prac- 
tores  propagatis  Italioe  finibus,  datis  juris, 
dirtionibn-s,  negotiis  octnipati,  profidsd  vin- 
didanim  dicendarum  caussa  in  longinquas 
res  gravabantur,  institutum  est  contra  Duo- 


dedm  tabulas  tadto  consensu,  at  litigantcs 
non  injure  apud  Praetorem  manum  consc- 
rerent,  mhI  ex  jure  manum  consertum  vooa- 
rent ; id  est,  alter  alteram  ex  jure  ad  con- 
serendam  manum  in  rem  de  qua  ageretur 
Tocaret,  atque  profecti  simul  in  agrum  de 
quo  litigabatur.  terrae  aliquid  ex  eo,  uti 
unam  glebam,  in  jus  in  urbem  ail  Praetorem 
deferrent,  et  in  ea  gleba  taraquam  in  toto 
agro  vindicarent.*’ 

The  following,  is  Savigny's  exposition  of 
Oellius  (Vermischte  Schriften,  i.  294) : 
B )th  parties  were  required  in  the  presence 
of  the  praetor  to  make  the  show  of  a cor- 
poreal struggle  about  the  thing  that  was 
claimed.  If  the  thing  was  a moveable,  it 
was  brought  before  the  praetor ; if  it  was  a 
pitHre  of  land,  the  praetor  went  with  the  par- 
ties to  the  land.  This  was  according  to  the 
rale  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  But  when  the 
praetor's  jurisdiction  was  enlarged,  this  form 
of  procedure  was  altered  with  respect  to 
land,  and  the  parties  went  from  the  prae- 
tor’s court  alone,  without  the  praetor,  to 
the  land,  brought  back  a clod  from  it  into 
the  presence  of  the  praetor,  and  upon  this 
clod  acted  the  symbolical  contest.  Festus 
agrees  with  this  (Festus,  t.  Vindiciae): 
**  Vindidae  olim  dicebantur  illae  fglebae?) 
quae  ex  fundo  sumtae  in  jus  allatae  erant.” 
Cicero's  statement  is  somewhat  different. 
He  says  that  the  parties  come  before  the 
praetor,  go  away  together,  but  return  im- 
mediately ; all  this  being  done  with  the 
accompaniment  of  certain  formal  words, 
partly  uttered  by  the  parties  and  partly  by 
the  praetor,  so  that  their  going  and  return- 
ing is  no  reality,  but  a mere  form. 

The  only  genuine  technical  expression 
for  this  symbolical  contest  is  * manum  con- 
sercre;*  and  this  word  is  used  two  ways: 
* m manum  oonserere,’  when  the  thing 
itself,  or  the  representative  clod,  is  brought 
before  the  praetor ; and  * ex  Jure  manum 
consertum  rocare/  when  one  party  chal- 
lenges the  other  before  the  praetor  to  go  to 
the  land.  Both  exin-essions  occur  in  Gel- 
lius,  the  first  from  the  Twelve  Tables,  the 
second  only  is  in  Cicero  and  in  Valerias 
Probtts. 

Savigny  afterwards  attempts  to  rocondle 
the  statements  of  Gellius  and  Cicero ; bat 
this  is  not  material  here. — Tlie  MSS.  of 
Cicero  have  ' manu  consertum.’ 
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Quid  turn?  inde  ibi  ego  te  ex  juke  mancm  cos’sertum  voco. 
Quid  huic  tam  loquaciter  litigioso  responderct  ille  undo  petebatur 
non  liabebat.  Transit  idem  jurcconsultus,  tibicinis  Latiiii  modo  : 
uxDE  TU  me,  inquit,  ex  jure  manom  conseutum  vocasti,  indk 
IBI  EGO  TE  BEVoco.  Pi’actor  intcrca  ne  pulchrum  se  ac  beatum 
putaret  atque  aliquid  ipse  sua  spontc  loquerctur,  ei  quoque  cannon 
coinpositum  cst,  quuni  ceteris  rebus  absurdum,  turn  vero  in  illo  : 

SOIS  UTRISQUE  SUPERSTiriBUS  PRAESENTIBUS  ISTAM  VIAM  DICO  ; 

iTK  VIAM.  Praesto  aderat  sapiens  ille  qui  inire  viani  'doceret : 
REDiTE  viA.M.  Eodom  duco  redibant.  Haec  jam  turn  apud  illos 
barbatos  ridicula,  credo,  videbantur ; homines,  quum  recte  atque 
in  loco  constitissent,  juberi  abire,  ut  unde  abis.scnt  eodem  statim 
rcdirent.  lisdem  ineptiis  fucata  sunt  ilia  omnia,  qiiando  te  in 
JURE  coNspicio;  et  haec:  [sed]  anne  tu  dicis,  qua  ex 

CAUSSA  viNDicAVERis?  quac  dum  crant  occulta,  necessario  ab  eis 
qui  ea  tenebant  petebantur ; postea  vero  pervulgata  atque  in  inani- 
bus  jactata  et  excussa,  inanissima  prudentiae  reperta  sunt,  fraudis 
autein  et  stultitiac.  plenissima.  Nam  quum  permulta  praeclare 
legibus  essent  constituta,  ea  jureconsultonim  ingeniis  pleraquc 
corrupta  ac  depravata  sunt.  Mulieres  omnes  propter  iniirmitatem 


supersiiiibiu  praesentilftu']  Fcstus  s.  v. : 
Superstites  testes  praescntes  significat, 
cujus  roi  testimonium  cst,  quod  Supcrstiti< 
bus  praesontibus  ii  inter  quos  controversia 
cst  vindidas  sumerc  jubentur.’’ 

/iidcm]  11c  goes  on  ridiculing  other 
formal  words  in  this  action.  The  formula 
**  Quandu  "or  " Quandoquc  te  in  jure  conspi- 
cio"  occurs  in  the  oration  ProCacdna,  c.  lU, 
and  the  notes. 

f/ua  ex  caujita']  *'  Qui  cau.ssa  FI.  G.  M. 
cum  codd.  plerisque,"  Halm.  One  MS.  has 
'quae  cnussa,'  and  another  has  ‘caussam 
qui.'  The  formula  is  in  Gaius  (iv.  § 10): 
“ Qui  prior  vindicaverat,  ita  iterum  interro- 
gabat : Pustulo  anne  dicas  qua  cx  caussa 
vindicaveria."  This  is  the  question  of  the 
defendant  in  answer  to  the  plaintiff’s  formal 
demand. 

A^am  quum  permulta']  Cicero  makes  a 
complaint  which  is  true  for  other  times. 
The  ‘ leges,’  the  statutes,  arc  often  perverted 
by  the  ingenuity  of  those  who  interjiret 
them.  It  is  the  fate  of  all  written  law  to 
become  a text  for  knaves  to  evade  and  for 
ingenious  fools  to  pervert.  Forms  arc  ne- 
cessary to  fix  the  meaning  of  what  is  said 
and  done,  but  the  petty  lawyer  makes  them 
a snare  for  the  simjile.  When  the  formal 
words  which  were  necessary  were  known 


only  to  a few,  they  had  the  rest  of  tho 
people  in  their  hands.  But  when  these  old 
antiquated  forms  w'ere  bandied  and  well 
shaken  (in  manibus  jactata  et  cxcussa),  they 
were  found  to  be  most  empty  in  meaning, 
but  right  full  of  knavery  and  absurdity. 

Mulieret  — propter]  " Tutores  const!- 
tuuntur  tam  masculis  quam  feminis : sed 
masculis  quidem  impuberibus  duutaxat 
propter  aetatis  inhrmitatem  ; feminis  autem 
[tam]  impuberibus  quam  puberibus  et  prop- 
ter sexus  infirmitatem  et  propter  foreiisium 
^crum  ignorantiam"  fUIpian,  Fr.  Tit.  xi.). 
The  object  of  this  rule  was  to  protect  wo- 
men's property,  and  particularly  to  prevent 
it  going  out  of  tho  family.  (Compare  Cicero, 
Pro  Fiacco,  c.  34  ; Pro  Caecina,  c.  ‘25 ; Livy, 
34.  c.  2;  Gaiu%  i.  100.  102.)  Tlic  jurists 
however  invented  a way  of  releasing  a wo- 
man from  the  ‘tutela’  (Gaius,  i.  114): 
**  Quac  vero  alterius  rci  caussa  facit  coemp- 
tionem  cum  extranet),  velut  tutclac  eWtandae 
cau-ssa,  didtur  hdudac  caussa  fecissc  coomp- 
tionein." 

Savigny  explains  this  passage:  "The 
* Senes  ad  coemptiones  facietidas  repertl ' 
were  old  men,  with  whom  a strict  marriage 
(in  mnnu)  was  contractt*d  njcrely  to  get  rid 
of  the  Sacra.  However  the  same  formality 
might  be  used  to  release  the  woman  from 
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consilii  majores  in  tutorum  potestate'esse  voluerunt : hi  invcnerunt 
genera  tutorum  quae  potestate  niulierum  continerontur.  Sacra 
interire  illi  noluerunt : borum  ingenio  senes  ad  coemptiones  facien- 
das  interimendorum  sacrorum  eaussa  reperti  sunt.  In  onini  deni- 
que  jure  civili  aetiuitatem  reliquerunt,  verba  ipsa  tenuerunt ; ut, 
quia  in  alicujus  libris,  exempli  eaussa,  id  nomen  invenerant,  puta- 
rent  omnes  mulieres  quae  coemptionem  facerent  Caias  vocari.  Jam 


the  restraint  of  the  Tutcla  legitiina.  If 
for  in.^tance  a father  wished  to  secure  this 
libert)T  to  his  daui'htcr,  he  needed  only  to 
niarrj-  her  to  an  old  man  attrording  to  the 
law  of  the  strict  marriage,  though  it  was 
merely  a form  : the  husimnd  however  must 
not  s<.’paratc  himself  from  the  wife,  but  he 
must  give  her  the  Tutoris  optio  by  his 
testament,  and  it  was  precisely  for  this  rea- 
son that  an  old  man  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. This  connexion  between  the  Tutoris 
optio  and  the  Senes  is  rendered  still  further 
probable  by  the  fact  that  Cicero  puts  these 
two  things  in  immediate  juxtaposition.  Thus 
also  it  becomes  fjiiite  clear,  how  Cicero 
can  awribe  the  origin  of  the  Tutoris  optio 
to  the  invention  of  the  Jurists  (Geschichte 
der  (leschlecblstutel,  Vcrmischto  Schrifteii, 
Vol.  i.). 

This  remark  will  prepare  the  way  for  the 
explanation  of  the  next  sentence.  In  the 
Roman  religion  there  were  religious  rites 
(sacra)  whicli  private  persons  were  bound 
to  perform,  and  these  * sacra*  called  'sacra 
privata*  to  distinguish  them  from  'sacra 
publica*  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Pontitices.  If  a Roman  vowed  certain 
otferiiigs,  and  these  were  approved  by  the 
Pontitk'es,  he  was  for  ever  bound  to  jkt. 
form  them  (Cicero,  Pro  Dome,  c.  61 ; De 
Legg.  ii.  1!»).  But  toswure  this  perpetuity, 
it  was  luressary  to  make  this  obligation  not 
BO  much  p<‘rsonal  as  attached  to  )>ruperty, 
and  to  constiier  it  as  passing  with  the 
property  after  d(.‘ath  from  one  person  to 
another.  i$uch  an  obligation  was  only  at- 
tached to  Quiritarian  ownership.  An  ‘ he- 
reditas  sine  sacris’  would  be  a more  desira- 
ble thing  than  one  with  them;  and  the 
lawyers  devised  means  of  f^ing  persons 
from  the  obligation  of  the  Sacra.  (Suvigny, 
Ueber  die  juristische  Handlung  der  ^cra 
Privata  liei  den  Kdmem,  &c.,  Vermischto 
Schriften,  V’ol.  i.) 

Sovigny  snppories,  for  example,  a rich 
heiress,  who  with  her  father’s  property  had 
also  rei*eived  Sacra,  from  which  slie  wished 
to  relieve  herself.  For  this  pur|)ose  she 
made  a marriage  by  ' coemptio  * with  an  old 
man,  the  consequence  of  such  form  of  mar- 
VOL.  111. 


riage  being  that  the  whole  property,  as  in 
the  case  of  succession  to  an  * hereditas,* 
passed  over  to  the  man,  and  with  the  pro- 
perty consequently  also  the  Sacra  (Cicero, 
Tnpica,  c.  4).  Immediately  after  the  man 
separated  himself  by  * rt*mancipatio,*  and 
gave  the  property  back  to  the  woman  by  ita 
several  p^s,  by  which  return  the  condition 
of  the  Sacra  was  not  changed  again,  for 
they  were  altachiHl  to  the  whole  (the  Uni- 
versitas).  For  the  purpo.«e  of  this  return 
being  m.ide,  the  man  might  be  bound,  as  a 
precaulionary  measure,  by  ' stipulationes,* 
which  miglit  be  made  with  him  by  relations 
or  friends  of  the  wife;  for  she  herself  could 
not  make  the  * stipulationes,'  because  her 
rights  against  the  man  would  have  been 
dostroyeil  by  the  ‘ coemptio.'  The  old  man 
kept  the  Sacra  as  long  as  he  lived  ; and  re- 
ceived good  pay  fur  that  purpose  without 
doubt.  As  a matter  of  course  an  old  man 
was  chosen  who  would  die  childles<i,  so  that 
by  Ills  deatli  the  Sacra  would  perish  for 
ever.  The  reason  for  choosing  this  form  of 
marriage  was  this,  becau.se  in  tin  other  way 
could  a woman  who  was  independent  como 
into  the  Patria  i)Otesta's;  for  Adrogation 
was  then  and  long  continued  to  l>e  impos- 
sible ill  the  case  of  women.  It  is  assumed 
all  through  this  explanation  that  Sacra  Pri- 
vata  are  meant  and  not  Sacra  Gentilitia. 
This  is  Savigny's  ingenious  explanation.  1 
know  no  other  that  seems  to  be  probable. 

pvtarent CaifiM]  *pM/ar«mf,  ed.  Asc, 
1611:  putarent  mei,  6 Oxx.'  Halm.  Ho 
has  * putaruiit.'  As  the  passage  in  Gains 
shows  (i.  114)  'coemptio'  was  used  for 
other  purposes  besides  marriage ; but  Cicero 
here  means  the  ' coemptio ' or  form  of  sale 
by  which  a woman  came  *iii  manum  viri:' 
"Ck)6mpiione  in  manum  conveniunt  per 
manripationem,  id  est,  |»er  quandam  imagi- 
nariam  venditionem"  (Gaius,  i.  115).  When 
the  bride  was  brought  into  the  husband's 
house,  she  said  in  an.swer  to  the  question 
who  she  was : " ^\'hcre  you  are  Caius,  I am 
Caia;’*  which  was  said  to  mean,  **  Where 
you  are  master,  I am  mistress."  Plutarch 
(Qiuiestiones  Komana*',  30)  has  sometlung 
shout  this  matter.  Irluintilian  (Inst.  1.  7* 
I 
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illud  niihi  quidem  mirum  videri  solet,  tot  homines,  tani  ingeniosos, 
per  tot  annos  etiam  nunc  statuere  non  potuisse,  utrum  diem  tertium 
an  percndinum,  judicem  an  arbitrum,  rcm  an  litem  dici  oportcret. 
XIII.  Itaque,  ut  dixi,  dignitas  in  ista  scientia  consularis  nuniquam 
fuit,  quae  tota  ex  rebus  fictis  commentitiisque  constaret ; gratiae 
vero  multo  etiam  minores.  Quod  enim  omnibus  patet  et  aeque 
promptum  est  niihi  et  advcrsario  meo,  id  esse  gratum  nullo  pacto 
potest.  Itaque  non  modobeneficii  collocandi  spem,  sod  etiam  illud 
quod  aliquamdiu  fuit,  i.ickt  consui.ere?  jam  perdidistis.  Sapiens 
cxi.stimari  nemo  potest  in  ea  prudentia,  quae  neque  extra  Romam 
usquam,  neque  Romae  rebus  prolatis  quidquam  valet.  Peritus 
ideo  haberi  nemo  potest,  quod  in  eo  quod  sciunt  omnes  nullo  modo 
possunt  inter  se  discrepare.  Difficilis  autem  res  ideo  non  putatur, 
quod  et  perpaucis  et  ininime  ob-scuris  litteris  continetur.  Itaque 
si  niihi  homini  vehementer  occupato  stomachum  moveritis,  triduo 
me  esse  jurisconsultum  profitebor.  Etenim  quae  de  scripto  agun- 


20)  : " Nam  et  Gaius  C liters  notatur,  quae 
inversa  ^ mulierem  declarat,  quia  tare  Caiaa 
case  vocitatas  quam  Caios  etiam  ex  nuptia- 
libus  sacris  apparct/' 

diem  ier/ium  an  perendinum,']  ' Perendi- 
nns  * was  the  usual  legal  name  ibr  the  third 
day.  Ill  settling  the  * vadimonium,'  the 
third  day  from  the  day  on  which  it  was 
settled  was  the  day  on  which  the  parties 
were  to  appear  again  in  court.  A story  in 
GelUus  (vii.  1)  about  P.  8cipio  Africanus 
the  elder  explains  this.  Sdpio  was  seated 
before  a strong  town  in  Spain,  and  there 
was  little  hope  of  taking  it ; Quodam  die 
jus  in  castris  sodens  dicebat,  atque  ex  eo 
loco  id  oppidum  procul  videbatur.  Turn  e 
militibus,  qui  in  jure  apnd  eum  stabant,  in- 
terrogavic  quispiam  ex  more  in  quem  diem 
locumque  vadimonium  promitti  juberct;  ot 
Scipio  manum  ad  ipsam  oppidi  quod  obsi- 
debatur  arccra  protendens,  Perendie,  in- 
quit, seae  sistant  illo  in  loco : atque  ita  fac- 
Die  tertio  in  quem  vadari  jusscrat 
oppidum  capture  est,  ^emque  die  in  arco 
ejns  oppidi  jus  dixit’* 

judicem  anar^Urum,"}  The  lawyers  could 
easily  have  explained  to  Cicero  the  differ- 
ence between  those  two  words,  and  he 
knew  there  was  a diflcrence  (Vol.  I.  Excur- 
sus * Judicia*),  but  he  chooses  to  make  merry 
with  tlieir  language. 

13.  ffratiae — minores.]  Tlie  MSS.  read- 
ing, Halm  has  * gratiae — minus’  after  the 
ed.  Crat.  1528. 

Licet"]  * Licet  consulere  ’ was  once  the 
polite  way  of  asking  a jurisconsult  for  his 


opinion.  Now  that  form  of  politeness  was 
gone.  When  the  courts  were  closed  (rebus 
prolatis),  nobody  wanted  the  lawyer. 

*'  Ubi  res  prolatac  sunt  quum  ms  homines 
cunt, 

Siinul  prolatac  res  sunt  nostris  denti- 
bus.* 

(Plautus,  Capt.  i,  1.  10.) 

perpaucit — liitei'ie]  Few  books  on  law 
then,  but  in  a short  time  the  Romans  had 
plenty  of  them.  In  modem  times  law  books, 
books  on  theology,  and  books  of  medicine, 
the  books  for  the  three  learned  professions, 
as  they  are  called,  have  buried  us  beneath  a 
heap  of  rubbish.  The  number  of  useless 
books,  says  a witty  French  writer,  is  so  im- 
mense, the  whole  life  of  a man  would  not 
suffice  to  make  a catalogue  of  them. 

In  another  place  (Do  Or.  i.  43)  Cicero 
says  of  the  law : **  Omnia  enim  sunt  jiosita 
ante  oculos,  collocata  in  usu  qnotidiano,  in 
congressiono  bominum  atque  in  foro ; neque 
ita  multis  litteris  aut  voluminibus  magnis 
continentur.  Eadem  enim  sunt  data  primum 
apluribus;  ddnde,  pauds  verbis  commuta- 
tis  etiam  ab  iisdem  scriptoribus  scripta  sunt 
saepius.”  He  has  well  described  modem 
law  books,  where  we  find  the  same  thing 
said  over  and  over  again. 

de  scripto  aguntur,]  The  word  * aguntur  * 
refers  to  what  is  done  on  the  trial  (in  judt- 
ciis).  So  he  says  : As  to  every  ^tng  on 

the  trial  which  is  done  from  writing,  it  is 
already  all  written.”  He  means  the  'for- 
mulae ’ of  the  ’ actioncs  ’ and  the  procedure ; 
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tur,  scripta  sunt  omnia;  neque  tamen  quidquam  tarn  anguste 
scriptum  est,  quo  ego  non  possim,  auA  de  he  ACiiTun,  addere. 
Quae  consuluntur  autem  mininio  periculo  respondentur.  Si  id 
quod  oportet  responderis,  idem  videare  respondisse  quod  Scrvius ; 
sin  aliter,  etiam  controvcrsum  jus  nosse  et  tractare  videare.  Qua- 
propter  non  solum  ilia  gloria  militaris  vestris  formulis  atque  actioni- 
bus  anteponenda  est,  verum  etiam  dicendi  consuetude  longe  et 
inultum  isti  vestrae  exercitationi  ad  honorem  antecellit.  Itaqne 
mihi  videntur  plerique  initio  multo  hoc  maluisse ; post,  quum  id 
assequi  non  potuisscnt,  istuc  potissimum  sunt  delapsi.  Ut  aiunt 
in  Graecis  artificibus,  cos  auloedos  esse  qui  citharoedi  fieri  non 
potuerint,  sic  nonnullos  videmus,  qui  oratores  evaflere  non  potuerint, 
eos  ad  juris  studium  devenire.  Magnus  dicendi  labor,  magna  res, 
magna  dignitas,  summa  autem  gratia.  Etenim  a vobis  salubritas 
quaedam ; ab  iis  qui  dicunt  salus  ipsa  petitur.  Deindo  vestra 
responsa  atque  decreta  et  evertuntur  saepe  dicendo,  et  sine  defen- 
sione  oratoris  firma  esse  non  po.ssunt ; in  qua  si  satis  profccisscm, 
parcius  dc  ejus  laudc  dicercm ; nunc  nihil  de  me  dico,  sed  de  iis  qui 
in  dicendo  magni  sunt  aut  fuerunt. 

and  he  adds,  **  nothing  is  drawn  op  in  such 
concise  terms  to  which  I cannot  add  a Qua 
dc  re  agitur one  of  the  most  usual  Roman 
legal  expressions  which  Cicero  is  laughing 
at.  (Introduction  to  the  oration  Pro  Caccina, 

Vol.  II. ; and  Cicero,  Brutus,  c.  711-) 

Quae  cofurM/ttfl/ur]  *'  But  when  a man 
comes  to  ask  my  advice  on  a matter  of  law." 

Ho  has  made  two  divisions  of  the  juriscon- 
sult’s business ; one  to  supply  the  proper 
' fonnulae  * for  a trial ; the  other  to  give  his 
advice  on  a legal  question.  If  Cicero  gives 
a right  opinion,  he  will  be  on  the  same  side 
as  Servius ; by  saying  which  he  intends  to 
pay  Scrvius  an  indirect  compliment.  If  he 
should  be  wrong,  be  will  be  supposed  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  disputed  points  of  law 
and  to  have  handlinl  them.  In  the  oration 
Pro  Caedna,  c.  24  (Vol.  11.)  there  is  the 
expression  ’jus  varium.’ 

an/ece/ii/.]  * M.  anUctlleif  codd.  rel.' 

Halm.  Moebius,  who  prefers  ’antecellet,’ 
says;  "The  fut.  instead  of  ’antecellit,’  a 
usual  Ciceronian  expression,  which,  as  in 
Greek,  contains  also  a delicate  turn  of  the 
categorical  form  which  is  purposely  avoided." 

Vt  ainnt — derenrre.]  Quoted  by  Quin- 
tUian,  Inst.  viii.  3.  70*  In  the  Arst  part  of 
this  sentence  some  editions  have  ‘ potue- 
rint,’  and  in  the  second  place  they  have 
* potuerunt.’  Both  are  Latin ; but  the  sense 

1 2 


is  not  quite  the  same.  The  difference  be- 
tween ‘ evadere  non  potuerunt  * and  * eva- 
dcre  non  potuerint'  is  the  difference  between 
a direct  negation  (non  potuerunt),  which  is 
not  intended,  for  there  are  no  definite  per- 
sons to  whom  the  negation  will  apply,  and 
a negation  which  expresses  a possibility 
(non  potuerint),  the  possibility  of  their  not 
succeeding. 

Cicero  is  right  when  bo  says  that  it  is 
easier  to  biicome  a lawyer  than  an  orator, 
an  orator  as  he  understood  oratory.  A 
lawyer  requires  only  industry  and  good 
sense.  Any  other  quality  is  not  wanted, 
and  is  an  impediment  with  some  men. 
Many  of  the  b^t  lawyers  arc  slow,  labori- 
ous men,  without  taste,  or  imagination,  or 
passion  ; but  they  have  a sound  judgment. 
An  orator  requires  more  than  a lawyer; 
some  natural  gifts,  a good  voice,  animation, 
taste,  and  readiness.  But  he  must  have  in- 
dustry too,  knowledge  and  judgment,  or  he 
will  be  merely  an  idle  talker.  Cicero  him- 
self tells  us  in  his  Brutus  what  a laborious 
study  oratory  was  to  him  (c.  91  sains 
ipsa:’  see  Vol.  1.  Verr.  ii.  3.  c.  67;  and 
Vol.  II.  Pro  Fonteio,  c.  10. 

tn  qua  ti  safti]  ’ qua ' refers  to  ‘ defen- 
sione,'  but  in  substance  to  the  ’facultas 
dicendi.’ 
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XIV.  Duae  sunt  artes,  quae  possunt  locare  homines  in  amplis- 
simo  gradu  dignitatis ; una  imperatoris,  altera  oratoris  boni ; ab 
hoc  enini  pacis  omainenta  retinentur,  ab  illo  belli  pericula  rcpcl- 
bintur.  Ceterae  tanien  virtutes  ipsae  per  se  niultuin  valent,  ju'titia, 
fides,  pudor,  temperantia ; quibus  te,  Sorvi,  excellere  onines  intolli- 
gimt : sed  nunc  de  studiis  ad  bonorom  dispositis,  non  de  insita 
cujusque  virtute  disputo.  Omnia  ista  nobis  studia  de  manibus 
cxcutiuntur,  siinul  atque  aliqui  motus  novus  bellicum  canero  coepit. 
Eteniin,  ut  ait  ingeniosus  poeta  ct  auctor  valdc  bonus,  praeliis 
promulgatis, 

PeUitur  e medio 

non  solum  ista  vestra  verbosa  simulatio  prudentiae,  sed  etiam  ipsa 
ilia  doraina  reruin 

sapientia  : ri  aeritur  res  ; 

Spernitur  orator, 

non  solum  odiosus  in  dicendo  ac  loquax,  venim  etiam 

bonus:  horridus  miles  amafur : 
vestrum  vero  studium  totum  jacet. 

Non  eje  jure  maiium  consertum,  sed  mage  ferro,  inquit, 

Rem  repetunt. 

Quod  si  ita  est,  cedat,  opinor,  Sulpici,  forum  castris,  otium  iiiilitiae, 
stilus  gladio,  umbra  soli : sit  denique  in  civitate  ea  [)rima  res, 
propter  quam  ipsa  est  civitas  omnium  princeps.  Veruin  haec  Cato 
nimium  nos  nostris  verbis  magna  facere  demonstrat,  et  oblitos  esse 
bellum  illud  omne  Mithridaticuin  cum  mulierculis  esse  gestum. 


14.  Dune  tunt  artex^']  Arms  and  clo> 
quence  raised  s man  to  the  honours  of  the 
Kninan  state.  Arms  in  modem  times  are 
still  the  surest  way  to  the  highest  honours, 
but  the  road  is  laborious  and  fortune  must 
be  favourable.  Eloquence  also  in  the  fear 
free  states  that  exist  can  elevate  a man ; 
but  true  elociucncc  is  rare.  The  lawyer 
now  winds  his  way  to  the  highest  places, 
without  eloquence,  without  the  power  of 
expressing  himself  any  better  than  on  ordi- 
nary man.  There  is  a third  way  by  which 
men  now  rise  to  politi(nl  rank,  by  knowledge 
of  political  aHhirs,  combined  with  intrigue 
and  a w*ell •calculated  subserviency  to  those 
who  have  tlic  power  to  raise  them. 

inyeniortur  poeia\  The  poi*t  of  genius  is 
Ennius,  whom  Cicero  often  quotes.  When 


Cicero  says  * praeliis  promulgatis,*  he  U 
using  the  word  purposely  in  an  improper 
sense.  (Vol,  II.  Verr.  ii  3.  c.  7I>)  The 
whole  passage  of  Ennius  is  quoted  by  Gel- 
lius  (xx.  10):— 

**  Pcllitur  e medio  sapientia,  vi  geritur  res. 

S{H;ruitur  orator  bonus,  horridus  miles 
amatur. 

Haud  doctia  dictis  certantes,  sed  male- 
dictis, 

Miscent  inter  sese  inimicitias  agitantes. 

Non  ex  jure  manum  consertum,  sed 
mage  ferro 

Rom  repetunt  rcgnumquc  petunt,  va- 
dunt  solida  vi/’ 

Mithridatieum'\  Sec  the  speech  De  Im- 
perio  Cn.  Pompeii,  V’oL  II.  Cicero  hero 
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Quod  ego  longe  secus  existinio,  judices,  deque  eo  pauca  disseram, 
noque  cnim  caii.ssa  in  hoc  continetur. 

Nam  si  omnia  bella  quae  cum  Graecis  gessiimis  contcmnenda 
sunt,  derideatur  de  rcge  Pyrrho  triuinphus  M'.  Curii,  de  Philippo 
T.  Flaminini,  de  Aetolis  M.  Fulvii,  de  regc  Perse  L.  Paulli,  de 
Pseudophilippo  Q.  Metelli,  de  Corinthiis  L.  Muinmii.  Sin  haec 
bella  gravissima  victoriaeque  eorum  bellorum  gratis-simae  fuerunt,  cur 
Asiaticae  nationes,  atque  ille  a te  hostis  contemnitur  ? Atqui  ex  vete- 
rum  rerum  monumentis  vel  maximum  helium  populum  Romanum 
cum  Antiocho  gessisse  video  ; cujus  belli  victor  L.  Scipio,  [si  qua] 
parta  cum  Publio  fratrc  gloria,  quain  laudem  ille  Africa  oppressa 
cognomine  ipso  prae  so  ferebat,  eandem  hie  sibi  ex  Asiae  nomine 
assumpsit.  Quo  quidem  in  bello  virtus  cnituit  egregia  M.  C.atonis, 
proavi  tui ; quo  ille  quum  esset,  ut  ego  mihi  statuo,  tab's  qualem  te 
esse  video,  nuinquara  cum  Scipioiie  esset  profectus,  si  cum  mulier- 
culis  bellandum  esse  arbitraretur.  Neque  vero  cum  P.  Africano 
senatus  cgisset  ut  legatus  fratri  proficisccretur,  quum  ipse  paullo 
ante,  Hannibale  ox  Italia  expulso,  ex  Africa  cjecto,  Karthagino 
oppressa,  maxiinis  periciilis  rein  publicam  liberasset,  nisi  illiid  grave 
helium  et  vehemens  putaretur.  XV.  Atqui  si  diligentcr,  quid 
Mithridates  potucrit,  et  quid  effecerit,  et  qui  vir  fuerit,  consideraris, 
omnibus  regibus,  quibuscum  populus  Romanus  bellum  gessit,  hunc 
[regem]  nimirum  antepones;  quern  L.  Sulla,  maximo  et  fortissimo 
exercitu,  pugnax  et  acer  et  non  rudis  imperator,  ut  aliud  nihil 


enumeratcA  the  great  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  finvk  states  and  Greek  kings.  Tho 
first  that  he  mentions  is  the  war  with 
the  chivalrous  Epirot  king,  Pyrrhus,  who 
invaded  Italy,  and  the  triumph  of  Curius 
over  him  for  the  final  victory  gained  by 
the  Romans  in  b.c.  274.  This  was  in  the 
heroic  age  of  Rome.  The  destruction  of 
Corinth  by  Mummius  was  a barbarous  act 
committed  by  the  debnstKl  republic  (Vol.  II. 
De  Lege  Agrar.  ii.  32). — ‘bellorum  gratis- 
simae  the  reading  of  two  MSiS.  The  rest 
have  * gravissimne.’ 

AniiocAo']  He  was  a formidable  enemy, 
bold,  active,  and  j>os«essed  of  immense  re- 
sources. He  was  defeated  (b.c.  llfO)  near 
Magnesia  at  the  foot  of  Sipylus.  L.  Scipio 
had  a triumph  for  his  victory  and  the  title 
Asiatirus.  In  this  war  his  brother,  Publius, 
sumamed  Africanus,  who  dcfcate<l  Hannibal 
at  Zaxna,  served  as  a legatus  under  Luciu.s, 
after  Roman  fashion.^*  [si  qua]  parU  ;* 

‘ ae<}uiparata,'  Matlvig,  Halm. 

CatonUf'j  This  is  tho  censor,  the  great 


grandfather  of  this  Cato.  His  life  is  written 
by  Plutarch.— ‘ cum  Scipione:’  Cato  went 
in  B.c.  191  with  the  consul  M'.  Acilius  Gla- 
brio  into  Greece  to  ojtpose  Antiochus  there, 
and  he  was  sent  by  Glabrio  to  Rome  to 
carry  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Tliermo- 
pylae  and  the  success  of  the  campaign  (Liv. 
oO.  c.  21).  L.  Scipio  con.sul  went  into 
Asia  to  oppose  Antiochus  in  n.c.  190  (Liv. 
37-  c.  1).  Livy  says  nothing  of  Cato  ac- 
companying Sci])io.  .\ccordingly  some  critics 
would  erase  ‘cum  Scipiono;'  others  would 
put  ‘ cum  Glabrionc  * in  place  of  it ; and 
Moebius  would  explain  it  to  mean  ‘ pariter 
atc|ue  Scipio.*  But  Ci(x*ro  says  that  Cato 
wa.s  in  the  war  in  Asia,  ‘quo  quidem  in 
hello;’  and  if  the  text  is  right,  and  the  fmt 
is  true,  all  we  can  say  is  that  Livy  does  not 
mention  it.  See  De  Sen.  c.  10. 

15.  MitAridatn']  The  chapter  should  be 
compari*d  with  tlie  oration  De  Imp.  Cn. 
Pompeii,  and  the  Introduction  Vol.  II. 

puffnax  et  acer  ef]  Niebuhr’s  ingenious 
conjecture.  The  readings  are  certainly  cor* 
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dicam,  bcllo  invectum  totara  in  Aaiain  cum  pace  dimisit ; quern 
L.  Murena,  pater  hujusce,  vcliementissime  vigilantissiraeque  vexa- 
tum,  repressum  magna  ex  parte,  non  opprossum  reliquit ; qui  rex, 
sibi  aliquot  annis  sumptis  ad  confinnandas  rationcs  et  copias  belli, 
tantum  spe  conatiique  valuit  ut  sc  Oceanum  cum  Ponto,  Ser- 
torii  copias  cum  suis  conjuncturum  putaret.  Ad  quod  bellura 
duobus  consulibus  ita  missis  ut  alter  Alithridatcm  perscqueretiir, 
alter  Bithyniam  tueretur,  alterius  res  et  terra  et  mari  calamitosae 
veliementer  et  opes  regia  et  nomen  auxerunt;  L.  Luculli  vero  res 
tantac  exstiterunt  ut  neque  majus  belluin  commemorari  possit,  neque 
majore  consilio  et  virtute  gestum.  Nam  quum  totius  impetus  belli 
ad  Cyzicenorum  moenia  constitisset,  eamquc  urbem  sibi  Mithridates 
Asiac  januam  fore  putasset,  qua  effracta  et  revulsa  tota  pateret 
provincia,  perfecta  ab  Lucullo  haoc  sunt  omnia,  ut  urbs  bdelisaimo- 
ruin  sociorum  defenderetur  et  omnes  copiae  regis  diuturnitate 
obscssionis  consumerentur.  Quid,  illam  pugnam  navalcm  ad  Tenc- 
dum,  quum  contento  cursu,  acerrimis  ducibus,  hostium  classis 
Italian!  spe  atque  animis  inflata  peterct,  mediocri  certaminc  et 
parva  dimicatione  commissam  arbitraris  I Mitto  praelia ; praetereo 
oppugnationes  oppidorum ; expulsus  regno  tandem  aliquando,  tan- 
tuin  tamen  consilio  atque  auctoritate  valuit,  ut  se  rege  Armeniorum 
adjuncto  novis  opibus  copiisque  renovarit.  XVI.  Ac  si  mihi  nunc 
de  rebus  gestis  esset  nostri  exercitus  iinperatorisque  dicendum, 
plurima  et  maxima  praelia  commemorare  possem.  Sed  non  id 
agiiuus.  Hoc  dico : si  bellum  hoc,  si  hie  bostis,  si  illc  rex  contem- 
nendus  fuisset,  neque  tanta  cura  senatus  et  populus  Romanus 
suscipiendum  putasset,  neque  tot  annos  gessisset  neque  tanta  gloria 


ropt.  Tliere  is  % reading  * pugna  exrita- 
tum/  but  it  seems  to  offer  a poor  sense. 
Ernesti  thinks  tliat  it  means  that  Mitbri> 
daU's  was  roused  by  tbo  defeat  his  general 
Archclaus  at  Chaeronea  in  Boeotia  by  Sulla 
B.c.  67  (Plutarch,  Sulla,  c.  16;  Aji^iian, 
Mithrid.  42—47). 

&eUo  mpfctum"]  cum  Mium  iurecium 
iofam  codices  nisi  quod  4 Oxonn.  belio  ba« 
here  dicuiitur.*'  Halm.  Niebulir  proposes 
'cum  bellum  invexisset  totum.'  Halm  luu 
' cum  hollo.' 

curn  pace  dimitU Sulla  crossed  the 
Hellespont  and  came  to  terms  with  Mitbri- 
dates,  for  he  was  in  a hurry  to  get  back  to 
Italy  (Plutarch,  Sulla,  c.  16;  De  Imp.  Cn. 
Pomp.  Introduction,  Vol,  II.). 

L.  Murena,']  Murena  began  the  second 
MithriUatic  war  to  get  a triumph,  which  he 
did  get  without  descrying  it.  Vol.  11.  Introd. 


to  tlie  oration  Do  Imp.  Cn.  Pomp. — ‘ spe 
conatuque,'  KluU.  The  MSS.  have  * iptte 
conatu.' — *SertorU:’  De  Imp.  Co.  Pomp. 
C.  4. 

(luobut  eonsulibut]  M.  Aurelius  Cotta 
consul  liad  charge  of  Bithynia,  but  Cotta 
di^raced  himself  by  bus  cowardice  and  want 
of  skill.  (De  Imp.  Cn.  Pomp.  Introd.) 
Lucullus  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  agaiurt 
Mithridates,  which  be  began  by  relieving 
Cyxicus  which  was  blockaded  by  Mithri* 
dates  (De  Imp.  Cn.  Pomp.).  The  6ght  off 
Tenedus  is  mentioned  in  the  oration  De 
Imp.  Cn.  Pomp.  c.  8 : " dassem  magnnm 
et  armatam — superatam  es.se  et  depressam;" 
and  Pro  Archia,  c.  9. 

rege  Armeniorutn]  Tigranes,  the  aon-in* 
law  of  Mithridates.  See  De  Imp.  Cn. 
Pompeii,  c.  9. 
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L.  Luculli ; neque  vero  ejus  belli  conficiendiim  exitum  tanto  studio 
populus  llomanus  ad  Cn.  Porapeium  detulisset,  cujus  ex  omnibus 
pu^is,  quae  sunt  innunierabiles,  vel  accrrima  mihi  videtur  ilia  quae 
cum  rege  commi.ssa  est  ct  sumraa  contentione  pugnata.  Qua  ex 
pugna  quum  se  ille  eripuisset,  et  Bosporum  coufugisset,  quo  exerci- 
tus  adire  non  posset,  ctiam  in  extrema  fortuna  et  fuga  noracn  tamen 
retinuit  regium.  Itaque  ipse  Porapeius,  regno  possesso,  ex  omnibus 
oris  atque  notis  sedibus  hoste  pulso,  tamen  tantum  in  unius  anima 
posuit,  ut,  quum  omnia  quae  ille  tenuerat,  adierat,  sperarat,  victoria 
possideret,  tamen  non  ante  quam  ilium  vita  expulit,  bellum  con- 
fectum  judicarit.  Hunc  tu  hostem,  Cato,  conteinnis,  quocum  per 
tot  annos  tot  praeliis  tot  imperatores  bella  gesseriint?  cujus  expulsi 
et  ejecti  vita  tanti  existimata  est  ut  morte  ejus  nuntiata  turn  deni- 
que  bellum  confectum  arbitraretur  ? Hoc  igitur  in  bello  L.  Mure- 
nam,  Icgatum  fortissimi  animi,  siimmi  consilii,  maximi  laboris 
cognitum  esse  defendimus,  et  banc  ejus  operam  non  minus  ad  con- 
sulatum  adipiscendum  quam  banc  nostram  forensem  industriam 
dignitatis  habuisse. 

XVII.  At  enim  in  practurae  petitions  prior  renuntiatus  est 
Servius.  — Pergitisne  vos,  tamquam  ex  syngrapha,  agere  cum  populo 
ut,  quern  locum  semel  honoris  cuipiam  dederit,  eundem  reliquis 
honoribus  debeat!  Quod  enim  fretum,  quern  Euripum  tot  motus, 
tantas,  tarn  varias  habere  putatis  agitationes  fluctuum,  quantas 
perturbationes  ct  quantos  aestus  habet  ratio  comitiorum!  Dies 
intermissus  aut  nox  interposita  saepc  perturbat  omnia,  et  totam 
opinioncm  parva  nonnumquam  commutat  aura  rumoris.  Saepe 


16.  L.  Luculli;']  * Lucullut  Moromfle- 
nius/  Halm,  who  follows  him.  But  * L. 
Luculli  * is  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.  ex« 
cept  three  which  omit  it.  He  is  not  speak- 
ing of  Liicullua,  but  of  the  senate ; **  nor 
would  the  Senate  have  carried  on  the  war 
for  so  many  years  nor  with  such  great  glory 
to  Locullus." — * pugnis  he  appears  to  al- 

lude to  the  battle  in  the  night  near  the 
Euphrates,  which  Plutarch  Iim  described 
(Pomp.  32;  Dion  Cassias  36.  c.  32;  Apptan, 
Mithrid.  c.  99). 

Bofporum]  The  south  eastern  part  of  the 
Crimea.  Compare  Dc  Imp.  Cn.  Pomp.  c.  4. 
— ‘arbitraretur:’  this  is  the  MSS.  reading. 
Larobinus  altered  it  to  ‘ arbitraremur,’  and 
Halm  and  others  approve  the  alteration.  In 
the  Vcrrincs  (Vol.  I.  Wrr.  ii.  6.  c.  41)  Halm 
says  that  the  reading  * arbitraretur  ’ is  lalse, 
but  it  is  still  kept  in  the  second  edition  of 
Orelli’s  Cux*ro. 


17*  At  enim]  Another  supposed  objec- 
tion of  Servius.  In  the  election  for  the 
Prsetorship  Senius  was  returned  as  elected 
before  Morena.  But  Cicero  rejoins : “ are 
you  going  to  i^all  the  people  to  account  as 
if  you  had  a w'ritten  contract  to  sue  them 
on."  See  V^ol.  1.  Verr.  ii.  1.  c.  36,  ' Syn- 
grapha;’ and  Vol.  1.  Verr.  Act  t.  c.  12,  on 
‘agere  cum  populo.’ — * in  reliquis,’  Halm. 

Euripum]  The  channel  between  Boeotta 
and  the  island  of  Euboea  in  which  there  is 
a constant  but  irregular  flowing  of  the 
water  backwards  and  forwards.  (Livy  28. 
c.  26.)  'Phe  phaenomenon  has  been  care- 
fully observed  in  modem  timi«,  but  the 
movements  of  the  water  cannot  be  reduced 
to  any  rule.  Tliey  are  as  irregular  as  Cicero 
descril>es  them  to  be,  as  irregular  as  popu- 
lar opinion. — ‘ aura  rumoris  :*  a breeze  of 
rumour,  something  like  Horace’s  ‘ popolaris 
auru.’ 
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etiam  sine  ulla  aperta  caussa  fit  aliud  aqtnc  existimaris,  ut  non- 
nmnquam  ita  factum  esse  etiam  populus  admiretur ; quasi  vcro 
non  ipse  fecerit.  Nihil  est  incertius  vulgo,  nihil  obscurius  volun- 
tate  hominum,  nihil  fallacius  ratione  tota  comitiorum.  Quis  L. 
Philippum  summo  ingenio,  opera,  gratia,  nobilitate,  a M.  Herennio 
superari  posse  arbitratus  est ! quis  Q.  Catuhim,  humanitate,  sapien- 
tia,  integritate  antecellentcm,  a Cn.  Mallio  ? quis  M.  Scaurum, 
hominem  gravissimum,  civem  egregium,  fortissimum  senatorem,  a 
Q.  Maximo  ? Non  modo  liorum  nihil  ita  fore  putatum  est,  sed  ne 
quum  esset  factum  quidem  quare  ita  factum  esset  intclligi  potuit. 
Nam  lit  tempestates  sacpc  certo  aliquo  caeli  signo  coniinoventur, 
saepe  improvise  nulla  ex  ccrta  ratione,  obscura  aliqua  ex  caussa 
concitantur,  sic  in  hac  comitiorum  tempestate  popular!  saepe  intel- 
ligas  quo  signo  conunota  sit ; saepe  ita  obscura  est  ut  casu  exci- 
tata  esse  videatiir.  XVIII.  Sed  tamcn,  si  est  reddenda  ratio, 
duae  res  vebenienter  in  praetura  desideratae  sunt,  quae  ambac  in 
con.sulatu  Murcnae  profuerunt : una,  exspectatio  inuneris,  quae  et 


L.  Philippum^  lie  was  consul  with  S. 
JuUus  Cae<ar  in  B.c.  91,  but  he  had  lost 
his  election  on  a fonnor  occa.sion.  Q.  Ca- 
tulus  was  the  coilea^e  of  Marius  B.c.  102, 
and  as.sistod  in  the  defeat  of  the  Cimhri  and 
Teutones  b.c.  101.  'Hie  election  of  Cn. 
Mallius  and  the  rejection  of  Catulus  arc 
mentioned  in  the  oration  Pro  Plancio,  c.  6. 
There  is  the  usual  discrepancy  here  about 
the  name  of  Mallius,  which  some  of  the 
best  MS8.  have  : others  have  Manilius,  and 
some  have  Manlius.  Moebius  in  his  note, 
which  is  taken  from  others,  says  that  wo 
must  read  * Mallio  * here,  because  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Manlii  was  renowned,  but  that 
of  the  Mallii  was  of  no  note.  Besides,  he 
says,  the  name  Mallius  appears  in  the 
MSS.,  and  on  a marble  slab  found  at  Pu- 
t(H)li  (Pighius,  Annal.  iii.  p.  14a),  and  a 
similar  permutation  occurs  in  tlie  orations 
against  Catilina  (In  Cat.  i.  3).  This  Man- 
lius, or  Iilanilius,  or  Mallius  was  consul  in 
B.c.  10>  witli  P.  Kutilius  Rufas.  The  prae- 
fiomen  of  this  man  ns  well  as  his  gentile 
name  is  uncertain  (Clinton,  Fasti,  b.c.  105). 
Manlius  was  defeated  by  the  Cinibri  (Liv, 
Kp.  G7),  or  the  Galli  as  Sallust  says  (Jug. 
c.  113,  IN). 

M.  Scaurus  was  the  father  of  the  Soaurus 
in  defence  of  whom  Cicero  delivered  an 
oration,  a fragment  of  which  is  citant. 

2>»am  ut — ejcdtata  ewe  videatur."]  This 
luissagc  is  quoted  by  Quintilian  (Inst.  viii. 
3.  80)  as  an  example  of  poc>tic  style,  jam 
paenc  poetico  spiritu.” 


Ifi.  duae  ret— detideratae]  Two  things 
failed  Murena  when  he  was  a candidate  for 
the  praetorship,  but  the  same  two  things 
helped  him  when  he  was  a candidate  fur  the 
consulship,  (^nc  was  the  fact  that  w’hen 
Murena  was  a candidate  for  the  praetorship, 
the  army  of  Lucullus,  which  hail  been  the 
witness  of  his  liberality  and  merit  in  Asia, 
bad  not  returned  to  Rome.  But  the  army 
was  present  when  be  was  a candidate  for  the 
consulship,  and  he  was  elected  and  Servius 
was  rejerted.  The  other  thing  which  helped 
Murena  in  his  election  for  the  consulship 
was  the  ‘mumis,*  the  public  shows  which 
he  gave  in  his  praetorship.  Murena  was 
Praetor  urhanus  (c.  20).  It  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Praetor  urbanus  to  superintend 
the  celebration  of  the  Ludi  Apollinnrcs 
(IJvy  27-  c.  23).  But  if  the  Ludi  Apolli- 
narcs  were  regularly  su]>erintended  by  the 
Praetor  urbanus,  the  words  ' expectatio  mu- 
neris — creverat  ’ has  no  meaning;  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  ' munus ' was  a show 
of  gladiators,  or  something  extraordinary. 
Moebius  observes,  that  as  Murena  had  not 
been  Aedilis,  he  could  not  have  given  any 
public  shows,  and  when  he  waa  a candidate 
h>r  tite  praetorship,  he  had  done  nothing  to 
please  the  people,  it  was  all  to  come,  and 
it  was  all  in  expectation ; but  he  satisfied 
the  expectalion  in  his  praetorship,  and  so 
ho  secured  his  election  in  his  canvass  for  the 
consulship  : **  Quod  petitio  praeturac  desi- 
derabat,  praetura  restituit.'' 
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rumore  nonnullo,  et  studii.s  sermonibusque  competitorum  crcverat ; 
altera,  quod  ii,  quos  in  provincia  ac  legatione  omnis  et  liberalitatis 
ct  virtuti.s  .suae  testes  liabuerat,  nonduni  dc'cesserant.  Horum 
utrumque  ei  fortuna  ad  consulatus  petitionein  reservavit.  Nam  et 
L.  Liiculli  cxorcitus,  qui  ad  triumpbum  convenerat,  idem  comes 
L.  Murenae  praesto  fuit:  et  muniis  amplissimum,  quod  petitio 
praeturae  dcsiderabat,  praetura  restituit.  Num  tibi  haec  parva 
videntur  adjumcnta  et  subsidia  consulatus?  voluntas  militum?  qnae 
quum  per  se  valet  multitudine,  quum  apud  suos  gratia,  turn  vero 
in  consule  declarando  multum  etiam  apud  universum  populum 
llomanum  auctoritatis  liabet  suffragatio  militaris;  imperatores  cnim 
comitiis  consularibus,  non  vcrborum  intcrpretes  deliguntur.  Quare 
gravis  est  ilia  oratio,  “ Me  saucium  rccreavit:  me  praeda  donavit : 
hoe  duce  castra  cepimns,  signa  contulimus : numquam  iste  plus 
militi  laboris  imposuit  quam  sibi  sumpsit  ipse  ; quum  fortis,  turn 
etiam  felix.”  Hoc  quanti  putas  esse  ad  famam  hoininiim  ac  volun- 
tatcm  ? Etoniin  si  tanta  illis  comitiis  religio  est  ut  adbuc  semper 
omen  valuerit  praerogativum,  quid  mirum  est  in  hoc  felicitatis 
famam  sennonemque  valuiase ! 

XIX.  Sed  si  haec  Icviora  ducis,  quae  sunt  gravissima,  et  hanc 
urbanam  suffragationein  militari  anteponis,  noli  ludorum  hujus 
elegantiam  ct  scenae  magnificentiain  valde  contemnere  ; quae  huic 
admodum  profucrunt.  Nam  quid  ego  dicam  populum  ac  vulgus 
imperitorum  ludis  magno  opere  delectari  ? Minus  est  mirandum. 
Qnaraquam  huic  caussae  id  satis  est ; sunt  enim  populi  ac  multitu- 


cprnp^]  Tliis  is  the  MSS.  reading,  for 
which  Hotinann  substituted  * comitiis/ 
which  I.Ambinns  accepted,  and  the  editors 
have  generally  followed.  I' see  no  reason 
at  all  for  the  alteration.  Why  tnjuld  not 
Lucullus'  army,  which  had  come  together 
to  witness  his  triumph,  be  present  also 
to  accompany  Murena,  and  be  his  com- 
rades again  f At  his  election  of  course,  for 
that  is  meant,  and  so  plainly  meant  that  to 
say  it  is  superfluous. 

vf^rl/orum  in/e>yrete»,']  The  ‘juriscon. 
sulti,’  whoso  office  Cicero  is  purposely  dis- 
paraging. They  arc  ‘ the  interpreters  of 
words,'  the  men  whoso  talk  and  opinions 
turn  mainly  on  the  mining  of  words. 

omen — praernffativumt]  It  was  deter- 
mined by  lot  which  ' ceuturia ' should  vote 
first;  and  as  the  lot  was  su]iposod  to  indi- 
cate the  choice  of  the  gods,  the  vote  of  the 
first  ‘ centuHa ' was  generally  followed  by 
the  rest.  It  was  an  omen.  Cicero  speaka 


of  this  again  in  his  oration  Pro  Plando,  c.  20 : 
*'  An  tandem  una  cerituria  praerogativatan- 
turn  habet  auctoritatis,  ut  nemo  uncjaam 
prior  earn  tulerit  quin  renuntiatus  sit  ? " 

10.  icenae  maffni^centiam']  Pliny  {33.  c, 
16)  has  preserved  a story  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Murena's  scenic  exhibitions : “ C. 
Antonius  ludos  scena  argentca  fecit.  Item 
L.  Murena  et  Caius  prin<?ep8  in  circo  pegma 
duxit,  in  quo  fuere  argonti  (Hindo  cxxiiv." 
C.  Antonius  U the  Antonius  who  was 
Cicem’s  colleague  in  the  consuUhip.  Caius 
is  the  emperor  Caligula.  The  Pegma  is 
described  by  Seneca  (Ep.  118) : **  His  annu- 
meres  machinatores  qui  pegmata  ex  se  sur- 
gentia  exengitant,  ct  tabulata  tacite  in  sub- 
lime crescentia,  et  alias  ex  inopinato  vorie- 
tates  ; aiit  dehiscentibus  quae  cohaerebant, 
aut  quae  distabnnt  sua  sjionte  cohaerentibus, 
aut  iis  quae  eminebant  paulatim  in  se  resi- 
dentibus." 
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dinis  comitia.  Quare  si  populo  ludorum  magnificcntia  voluptati  eat, 
non  est  niiranduni  cam  L.  Murenae  apud  populum  profiiisse.  Scd 
si  nosmctipsi,  qui  et  ab  delectatione  oinni  negotiis  iinpedimur,  et  in 
ipsa  occupatione  delectationes  alias  niultas  habere  possumus,  ludis 
tamcn  obicctamur  ct  ducimur,  quid  tu  admirerc  de  niultitudine  in- 
docta  i L.  Otho,  vir  fortis,  meus  necessarius,  equestri  ordini  resti- 
tuit  non  solum  dignitatem  sed  etiam  voluptatem.  Itaque  lex  haec, 
quae  ad  ludos  pertinet,  est  omnium  gratissima,  quod  honestissimo 
ordini  cum  splendore  fructus  quoque  jucunditatis  est  restitutus. 
Quare  delectant  homines,  miiii  credo,  ludi  etiam  illos  qui  dissimu- 
lant,  non  solum  eos  qui  fatentur ; quod  ego  in  inea  petitione  sensi. 
Nam  nos  quoque  liabuimus  scenam  competitricem.  Quod  si  ego, 
qui  trinos  ludos  aedilis  feceram,  tamcn  Antonii  ludis  commovebar, 
tibi,  qui  casu  nullos  feceras,  nihil  hujus  istain  ipsam  quam  irrides 
argenteam  scenam  adversatam  putas ! Scd  haec  sane  sint  paria 
omnia : sit  par  forensis  opera  militari : sit  par  militari  suifragatio 
urbana ; sit  idem  magnificentissimos  et  nullos  umquam  fecisse  ludos. 
Quid  in  ipsa  praetura,  nihilne  existimas  inter  tuam  et  hujus  sortem 
intorfuisse  ? 

XX.  Hujus  sors  ea  fuit,  quam  omnes  tui  ncccssarii  tibi  optaba- 
mus,  juris  dicundi ; in  qua  gloriam  conciliat  magnitude  negotii. 


L.  0/Ao,]  L.  Rostcius  Otho  a tr.  pi. 
proposed  and  carried  a Lex  Theatralis  in 
K.c.  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  no  man 
should  sit  in  the  fourteen  benches  next  to 
the  orclu^tra  unles.«  he  was  an  *e<{aes/  or 
had  Uie  fortune  of  an  * eejues.^  Tne  sena- 
ton  sat  in  the  orchestra.  Cicero  here  tells 
us  twice  tliat  this  seat  was  restored  to  the 
*e<]uite9’  by  the  Lex  Rosda ; and  Velleius 
(ii..32)  has  the  same  expression.  Tliis  Lex 
caused  a great  disturbance  in  Cicero’s  con- 
sulship, which  he  quieted  in  a speech  which 
is  lost  (Ad  .-\tt.  ii.  1).  Plutarch  (Cicero» 
c.  l.'l):  **  In  former  times  those  of  the 
equestrian  class  were  mingled  with  the 
crowd  in  tlic  theatre,  and  were  spectators 
among  the  people,  just  as  chamx  would 
have  it;  hut  M.  Otho  in  his  praetorship 
was  the  first  who  for  sake  of  distinction 
8C|>aratcd  the  equites  from  the  rest  of  the 
citizens  and  gave  them  a partiailar  place, 
which  they  still  retain.  The  pcofdc  took 
this  as  a disparagement  of  themselves,  and 
when  Otho  appeared  in  the  theatre,  they 
hissed  for  the  purfiose  of  insulting  him,  but 
the  equites  received  him  with  loud  ap- 
plause.” There  are  two  mistakes  in  this 
passage.  Othu's  name  was  Lucius,  and  ho 
was  a ‘ tribuiius  plebis ' when  he  got  this 


Lex  enacted. 

tcenam  com/fftitrieem.']  C.  Antonias  had 
in  his  aedileship  made  a magnihoent  dis- 
play (Valerius  ^laximus,  ii.  4.  0),  as  we 
liave  just  Si'en  by  the  passage  quoted  from 
Pliny.  Plutarch  says  of  Cicero  (Cicero,  c.  7)» 
that  he  had  only  a small  pn>perty,  though 
sufficient  and  adequate  to  bis  expenses.” 
Cicero  (De  Off.  ii.  17)  says  that  the  expense 
of  his  a^ileship  was  sm^l. — * ait — urbana:* 
* militaris  suffragatio  urbanae,*  Halm. 

20.  torM^Jnru  dicutuh  {]  The  lot  gave 
to  Murena  the  * urbana  j urisdictio or  as 
Livy  (^f3.  c.  21)  expresses  it:  “ Praotore 
cujus  jurindiclio  inter  dves  erat.”  Cicxro 
mentions  the  qualities  necessriry  in  a Prae- 
tor urbanus,  equity  in  his  decision,  gentle- 
ness and  patience  in  listening.  In  bis  long 
letter  to  Quintus,  when  Quintus  was  go- 
vernor of  Asia,  he  gives  him  good  advice 
on  this  bead : **  Adjungenda  etiam  est  fad- 
litas  in  audiendo.  lenitaa  in  deoemendo,  in 
satisfociendn  ar  disputando  diligentia”  (c.  7)* 
The  * praetura  urhana  * was  a “ noble  office 
and  well  adapted  to  prejtan*  the  way  for  the 
consulship;  for  the  re]Mitation  that  he  got 
for  equity,  integrity,  and  good  tcmfier  was 
finally  completed  by  the  ciderlainmcnt  of 
liis  games.” 
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gratiam  aequitatis  largitio : qua  in  sorte  sapiens  praetor,  qualis  hie 
fuit,  offensioncm  vital  aequabilitate  decornendi,  benevolentiain  ad- 
jungit  lenitatc  audiendi.  Egregia  et  ad  consulatmn  apta  provincia, 
in  qua  laus  aequitatis,  integritatis,  facilitatis  ad  extremum  ludorum 
voluptatc  concluditur.  Quid  tua  sors  i tristis,  atrox : quaestio 
pcculatus,  ex  altera  parte  lacrimarum  et  squaloris,  ex  altera  plena 
catenarum  atque  indicum.  Cogendi  judices  inviti,  retinendi  contra 
voluntatem  ; scriba  damnatus,  ordo  totus  alienus  ; Sullana  gratifi- 
catio  reprehensa,  multi  viri  fortes,  et  prope  pars  civitatis  offensa 
est ; lites  severe  aestimatac : cui  placet,  obliviscitur : cui  dolet, 
meminit.  Postremo  tu  in  provinciam  ire  noluisti.  Non  possum  id 
in  te  reprehendere,  quod  in  me  ipso  et  praetore  et  console  probavi. 
Sed  tamcn  L.  Murenae  provincia  multas  bonas  gratias  cum  optima 
cxistimatione  attulit.  Ilabuit  proficiscens  dilectum  in  Umbria; 
dedit  ei  facultatem  res  publica  liberalitatis,  qua  usus  multas  sibi 
tribus,  quae  munieipiis  Umbriac  conbeiuntur,  adjunxit.  Ipse  autem 
in  Gallia,  ut  nostri  homines  desperatas  jam  pccunias  exigerent 
acquitate  diligentiaque  perfecit.  Tu  iuterea  Romae  scilicet  amicis 
pracsto  fuisti.  Futeor : sed  tamen  illud  cogita,  nonnullorum  ami- 


gvaetiio  peeu/a/t44fj  The  praetors,  ex* 
cept  the  *urbanu!)’  and  'peregrinus/  dU. 
tribnted  the  Quaejitiones  among  them  by 
lot.  Servtus  had  to  try  matters  of  Pccu- 
latus, or  misappropriation  of  public  money ; 
a disagreeable  business  for  an  honourable 
man  to  spend  bis  time  in  looking  into 
knaves’  dirty  tricks. 

gcrida  f/amna/ujf,]  Not  one  * scriba  * 
only  perhaps ; but  the  conviction  of  a single 

* scriba  * would  alienate  the  whole  order, 
which  was  powerful  enough  to  prevent  the 
election  of  Servius.  See  In  ('at.  iv.  c.  7i 
and  Vol.  I.  Verr.  II.  3.  c.  Jif-  Scriba. 

Su//atui]  Sulla  rewarded  his  men  with 
lands  and  money,  the  produce  of  pro.scrip> 
tion  and  murder.  Some  of  bis  men  were 
called  to  account  after  his  death,  and  it 
seems  lost  their  ill-gotten  woallh  } for*  re- 
prehensa ’ means  that  these  grants  were 
called  in  question.  Cicero  says  in  his  long 
letter  to  Quintus  (Ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  c.  7): 
*'Cogebantur  Sullant  huinines  quae  per  vim 
et  metum  alistuleraitt  reddere.” 

/i/cjf]  * Damages  were  strictly  assessed.’ 

* Xis  ’ is  not  only  the  suit,  but  the  'aesti- 
roatiu  litis,’  the  fixing  of  the  damages  or 
penalty  which  the  defeiuiant  must  pay. 

pronneia]  Murena  hod  the  pruvim'C  of 
Gallia  Truusalpiiia  alter  his  praetorsbip. 
lie  was  emjx)wcred  to  raise  tnuqis  in  Um- 


bria, and  ho  used  his  authority  in  such  a 
way  as  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  towns 
(municipia)  of  Umbria,  which  were  included, 
as  it  seems,  in  various  tribes,  and  helped  to 
compose  them  (conficere). 

detpera/aji]  The  Romans,  and  }>articu- 
larly  the  equites,  had  placed  their  money 
in  Gallia,  and  they  had  debts  which  were 
desperate  (des|>eratae).  Murena,  like  other 
Roman  gr>vcrnors,  did  wliat  he  could  to 
effect  a settlement  of  these  claims  and  to 
help  his  Roman  friends  to  their  money, 
(jallia  was  a country  in  which  the  Roman 
employed  his  capit^:  **  HeferU  Gallia  nc- 
gntiatorum  cat,  plena  civium  Romanorum. 
Nemo  Galloruin  sine  ctve  Romano  quid- 
quam  negotii  gcrit:  nummus  in  Gallia 
nuUus  sine  civium  RomanOTum  tabulis 
movetur”  (Pro  Fontcio,  c.  6.  Vol.  II.).— 
*ipsc  autem’  is  the  MSS.  reading,  for 
which  Kniesti  wrote  * ipsa,’  and  Halm  baa 
followinl.  * Ipsa’  makes  an  opposition  be- 
tween Umbria  and  Gallia ; but  * ipse  ’ makes 
an  opposition  between  what  Murena  did 
unaidt^  in  Gallia,  and  what  tlie  state  enable<l 
him  to  do  in  Umbria  (dedit  ei  facultatem 
res  publica).  Klotx  understood  it  right. 
Some  editions  have  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
the  false  reading  * intelligant.’  There  is  no 
meaning  in  a subjunctive  tlierc. 
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corum  studia  minui  solere  in  eos  a quibus  provincias  contemni 
iiitclligunt. 

XXI.  Et  quoniam  ostcndi,  judices,  parein  dignitatem  ad  consu- 
latus  potitionem,  di."iparem  fortunam  provineialium  negotiorum  in 
^lurena  atque  in  Sulpicio  fuis.sc,  dieam  jam  apertius,  in  quo  incus 
neces-sarius  fuerit  inferior  Servius,  ct  ea  dicam,  vobis  audientibns, 
amisso  jam  tempore,  quae  ip.si  .soli  re  integra  saepc  dixi.  Petcre 
consniatum  nc.scire  te,  Servi,  persaepe  tibi  dixi ; et  in  iis  rebus 
ip.sis,  qua.s  te  magno  ct  forti  aninio  et  agere  et  dicere  videbam, 
tibi  solitus  sum  dicere  magi.s  te  forteni  senatorem  mihi  videri  quam 
sapientein  candidatum.  Primum  accusandi  terrores  et  niinae,  qui- 
bus tu  quotidie  uti  solebas,  sunt  fortis  viri ; sed  et  populi  opinionem 
a spe  adipiscendi  avertunt,  et  amicorum  studia  debilitant.  Nescio 
quo  pacto  semper  hoc  fit,  neque  in  uno  aul  altero  animadversum 
est,  sed  jam  in  pluribns ; simul  atque  candidatus  aceusationem 
ineditari  visus  est,  ut  honorem  desperasse  videatur.  Quid  ergo, 
acceptam  injuriam  persequi  non  placet  ? imino  vehementer  placet, 
sed  aliud  tempus  est  petendi,  aliud  per.scquendi.  Petitorem  ego, 
pracsertiin  consulatus,  inagna  spe,  magno  animo,  magnia  copiis  ct  in 
forum  et  in  campuiu  deduci  volo  ; non  placet  mihi  inquisitio  eandi- 
dati,  praenuntia  repulsae : noji  testium  potius  qnam  suffragatoruni 
comparatio  : non  minac  magis  quain  blanditiae  ; non  declamatio 
potius  quam  ])ersalutatio : praesertim  quum  jam  hoc  novo  more 
omnes  fere  domos  omnium  concursent,  et  ex  vultu  candidatorum 
conjecturam  faciant,  quantum  quisque  animi  et  facultatis  habere 


21.  amisso  Jam  iempore,']  **Now  that 
the  opportunity  is  pas.Hctl  the  Section 
was  ovtT.  CifHTO  told  Servius  his  opinion 
before  the  matter  was  decided  (re  integra). 

a spe  adipiscendi  acertuntfl  If  this  is  a 
correct  form  of  exprt*ssiou,  it  is  ai  least  a 
defective  form.  It  does  not  say  clearly 
what  is  meant  to  be  said,  which  is  this: 
**  it  turns  away  the  opinion  of  the  people 
from  the  expectation  of  the  candidate’s  suc- 
cess.”— ‘honorem  des|>erasse Cae*;ar  says 
(B.  G.  iii.  12),  “suis  forlunis  despcrarc  coe- 
pcrunl,”  where  ‘ fortunis ' is  the  dative 
(B.  G.  vii.  50,  ‘sibi  desperans  and  ‘sibi 
ipse  des|>erat ' in  this  chapter).  * Despe* 
rare’  is  also  used  with  *de*  and  ao  abla- 
tive. 

declamaiio'\  This  word  came  into  use  in 
Cicero's  time.  He  says  (Brutus,  c.  0) : 
Commentabar  declamitans,  sic  enim  nunc 
loqnuntur,  saepe  cum  M.  Fisone.”  In  the 
Philipp,  (v.  7)  t ” Kpse  interea  xvii  dice  do 


me  in  Tiburtino  Scipionis  de<Umitavit  sitim 
quacrens.  enim  ei  caussa  esse  decla- 

mandi  solet.”  Ciewro's  son  used  the  word 
in  a letter  to  Tiro  (Ad  Fam.  xvi.  21): 
“ Praeterea  deelamitare  Grae<*e  apud  Cas- 
sium  institui.”  * Ueclamarc  ’ means  to 
e]>eak  out  aloud ; to  practise  delivery  (De 
Fin.  V.  2) ; and  also  to  speak  publicly,  but 
in  a loud,  brawling,  ab.surd  way  (Pro  Rose. 
Am.  c.  20).  The  later  meaning  of  * docia- 
matio  ' is  a written  discourse  on  a rheU>rical 
subject,  such  as  the  Declamatinnes  of  Quin- 
tilian. ' Et  declamatio  has  ' (Juv.  x.  107). 

omnes — concursent **  Acix>nling  to  the 
present  fasliion  almost  all  the  |>eoplc  come 
in  crowds  to  the  houses  of  all  the  candi- 
dates,” to  l(x)k  at  them,  to  see  how  they 
look.  Cicero  (Dc  Divin.  ii.  03)  says: 
“ Decs  concursare  omnium  mortalium  non 
modo  lectos,  verum  etiam  grabatos.” — 
* videsne :'  we  say,  * Don't  you  see  ? ' 
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videatiir.  Vidtsno  tu  ilium  tristera,  demissum  2 jacct,  diffidit,  abjocit 
hastas.  Serpit  hie  rumor  : Scis  tu  ilium  accusationem  cogitare  2 
inquircre  in  competitores  2 testes  quaerere  2 Alium  faciam,  quo- 
niam  sibi  hie  ipse  desperat.  Ejusmodi  candidatoruin  amiei  intimi 
debilitantur,  studia  deponunt,  aut  testatam  rem  abjiciunt.  aut  suam 
operam  et  gratiam  judicio  et  aeeusationi  rcservant.  XXII.  Acce- 
dit  eodem  ut  etiam  ipse  candidatus  totum  animum  atque  omnem 
curam,  operam  diligentiamque  suam  in  petitione  non  po.ssit  ponere. 
Adjungitur  enim  accusationis  cogitatio,  non  parva  res,  sed  nimirum 
omnium  maxima.  Magnum  est  enitn  te  comparare  ea  quibus 
possis  hominem  e civitate,  praesertim  non  inopem  neque  infirmum, 
exturbare ; qui  et  per  se,  et  per  suos  et  vero  etiam  per  alienos 
defendatur.  Omnes  enim  ad  pericula  propulsanda  concurrimus,  et 
qui  non  apertc  inimici  sumus,  etiam  alienissimis  in  capitis  periculis 
amicissimorum  officia  et  studia  praestamus.  Quare  ego  expertus 
et  petendi  et  dofendendi  et  accusandi  molestiam  sic  intellexi  : in 
petendo  studiuni  esse  acerriinum,  in  defendendo  ofiRcium,  in  accu- 
sando  laborem.  Itaque  sic  statuo,  fieri  nullo  modo  posse  ut  idem 
accusationem  et  petitionem  consulatus  diligenter  adornet  atque 
instruat.  Unum  sustinere  pauci  possunt,  utrumque  nemo.  Tu 
quum  te  de  curriculo  petitionis  deflexisses  animumque  ad  accusaii- 
dum  transtiilisses,  existimasti  te  utrique  negotio  satisfacere  posse  2 
Vehcnienter  errasti.  Quis  enim  dies  fuit,  posteaquara  in  istam 
accusandi  denuntiationem  ingressus  es,  quern  tu  non  totum  in  ista 
ratione  consumpseris 2 XXIII.  Legem  ambitus  flagita.sti,  quae 
tibi  non  deerat,  erat  enim  severissime  scripta  Calpurnia.  Gestus 


ahjecit  hasta».'\  This  is  generally  ex- 
plainctl  to  incan  that  a man  throws  away 
his  spear  as  the  sign  that  he  is  beaten,  ami  is 
going  to  run  away  ; or,  as  some  say,  it  is 
a term  taken  from  the  glwlintors*  fights,  but 
no  proof  is  given  of  this.  When  the  soldier 
is  in  despair  he  throws  away  his  * jaeulum,’ 
for  that  is  what  is  meant,  as  a man  now, 
‘says  Sylvius,  throws  away  his  sword.  So  it 
seems  when  a soldier  is  in  despair,  he  throws 
away  his  only  chance  of  defence  ; he  throws 
away  that  which  he  can  still  carry  in  his 
hand  and  which  might  help  him  in  his  ut- 
most need.  One  can  understand  why  the 
shield  wtks  thrown  away,  for  it  was  a hind- 
rance to  flight.  ThLs  cannot  be  Cicero's 
meaning.  Tiie  man  is  represented  as  de- 
spairing of  success,  but  he  is  still  thinking 
of  vengeance.  Cnesar  says  of  one  of  his 
battles  (B.  G.  i.  62):  “ lU*jectis  pills  com- 
Ditnus  gladiis  pugnatum  est.”  Servius 


throws  away  his  spear,  but  ho  is  going  to 
use  another  weapon.  If  this  explanation  is 
not  accepted,  we  must  take  the  other.  1 
know  no  third. 

aut  tfsta/am"]  This  is  the  reading  of 
some  MSS. ; in  the  others  it  is  corrupted. 
Halm  follow.s  Lambinus’  conjecture — *aut 
tutam.'  But  'testatam*  is  plain.  It  is  a 
thing  proved  by  evidence.  The  candidate 
is  supposed  to  have  shown  that  he  has  no 
bo|>e.  Moebius  quotes  Cicero  (Vol.  I. 
Verr.  Act.  i.  c.  IG):  "Res  ita  notas,  ita 
testatas;”  and  Verr.  ii.  2.  c.  " Ct  res 
quam  maxiine  clara  ac  testata  esse  po.sset.” 
Maniitius  explains  ' t(*statam  ' thus:  " Suf- 
fragationem  omittunt,  testati  cur  omittarit; 
ne  scilicet  ei  faveant  qui  sibi  ipse  desjKTet.” 

22.  ^xturdare The  penalty  of  the 
Tullia  de  amhitu  was  ten  years*  'exilium,' 
which  was  ‘e  civitate  exturbare.’ 

23.  Catyumia.']  This  was  the  Lex  CaU 
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est  mos  et  voluntati  ct  di^nitati  tuac.  Seu  tota  ilia  lex  accusationem 
tiiam,  si  liabercs  nocentem  reuin,  fortasse  armasset ; petitioni  vero 
refragata  est.  Poena  gravior  in  plebeni  tna  voce  efflagitata  est ; 
commoti  animi  tenuiorum  : exsilium  in  nostrum  ordinem  ; concessit 
senatus  postulationi  tuae,  sed  non  libenter  duriorem  fortunae  com- 
muni  conditionom  te  auctore  constituit.  Morbi  excusationi  poena 
addita  est : voluntas  offensa  niultoruni,  quibus  aut  contra  valetudi- 
nis  commodum  laborandum  est,  aut  incommode  morbi  etiam  ceteri 
vitae  fructus  relinqiiendi.  Quid  ergo,  baec  quis  tulit!  Is  qui 
auctoritati  senatus,  voluntati  tuae  paruit : denique  is  tulit,  cui 
minime  proderant.  Ilia  quae  mea  summa  voluntate  senatus  fre- 
quens  repudiavit,  mediocritcr  adversata  tibi  esse  existimas ! Con- 


fusionem  suffragiorum  flagitasti, 

punu&  de  ambitu.  which  took  ibt  name 
from  the  consul  C.  Calpurnius  Piso.  It 
was  severe  enough,  soys  Cit^ro ; but  Ser- 
viua  seeing  that  the  canvass  of  Murena  was 
successful,  urged  (’ieero  and  the  senate  to 
a stricter  Lex,  the  Lex  TuUia  de  am- 

bitu. 

fortunae  communf]  * Senatorum,’  says 
Sylvius. 

Morbi  excueationi']  * Excusatio  ’ is  the 
name  of  a legal  excuse.  “ Est  et  hoc  genus 
excusationis,  si  quis  sc  dicat  domicilium  non 
habere  Romuc  dehx'tus  ad  niunus  ” (Frag. 
Vat.  De  Excusationc,  § 204).  Manutius 
supposes  that  Servius  proposed  that  all 
voters  should  be  compelled  by  a clause  in 
the  Ijcx  to  come  to  the  * ct)mitia ' under 
some  penalty,  and  that  illness  should  not 
be  a valid  excuse.  Hut  this  is  not  the 
meaning.  It  seems  that  Servius  was  pro- 
posing a clause  in  the  new  I.<ox  de  ambitu, 
whicli  should  not  allow  illness  to  be  a valid 
excuse  for  not  appearing  in  court  on  a trial 
De  ambitu  when  a man  was  summoned. 
The  consequence  would  be  that  sick  persons 
must  appear  in  court  to  the  injury  of  their 
health,  or,  if  they  did  not  appear,  they  must 
in  addition  to  the  illness  * relinquish  the  rest 
of  the  advantages  of  life.'  It  is  difficult  to 
know  what  the  orator  means,  for  he  does 
not  tell  us  wliat  the  loss  would  be.  But  if 
they  were  rcquiretl  W appear  in  court  when 
summoned,  and  if  illness  was  no  U'gal  ex- 
cuse, it  is  plain  that  there  must  have  been 
some  penalty  for  non-appearance,  or  the 
Lex  would  have  bad  no  force. 

quia  tulit  Cicero  * tulit,*  and  could 
get  nothing  by  it  except  unpopularity. 

* Ilia  quae  ’ is  explained  by  what  follows. 

Confuaionem']  Servius  proposed  that  the 
votes  should  not  be  taken  in  the  usual  way, 


prorogationem  Icgis  Mamliae, 

beginning  with  the  votes  of  the  first  class, 
but  that  the  people  should  all  vote  together 
without  any  distinction  of  class  or  century. 
Livy  (2C.  c.  IK):  **  Jussi  deinde  inire  con- 
fusum  sufTragium  ad  unum  omnes  non  cen- 
turiao  modo  sed  etiam  homines  P.  Scipioni 
imperium  esse  in  lli.s|)ania  jusserunt.’*  The 
note  of  P.  Manutius  on  this  passage  of 
Cicero  explains  it  thus:  **  Servius  proposed 
that  when  the  votes  had  been  given,  the 
‘centuriae’  should  not  be  counted  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  practice,  but  that  all  the 
votes  of  all  the  * centuriae  ’ should  be  mixed, 
and  by  counting  thorn  it  should  be  ascer- 
tmned  who  was  elected  consul,  and  who  waa 
rejected;  the  result  would  be  to  destroy 
bribery,  as  (he  vote  of  no  century  would 
appear.’* 

The  prorogation  of  the  Manilia  Lex  is 
obscure;  most  of  the  ctimmentators,  except 
Garatoni,  assume  that  it  was  a Lex  pro- 
posed by  the  tr.  pi.  Manilius  for  distributing 
the  votes  of  the  ' libertini  * among  all  the 
tribes.  But  all  about  this  Lex,  if  there  ever 
was  one.  is  quite  uncertain.  Nor  is  there 
any  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
‘ prorogatio  * of  a lx*x  ; for  either  the  I^ex 
existed,  and  was  in  force ; or  it  had  never 
been  enacted,  though  it  had  been  proposed; 
or  it  had  been  enacted,  and  was  repealed. 
But  the  word  * prorogatio  * applies  to  none 
of  these  cases.  Or,  it  was  enacted  for  a 
limited  time,  and  the  time  was  near  its  end. 
The  reading  of  E.  G.  M.  and  some  other 
MSS.  is  * prerogationcm,*  which  may  mean 
' permgationem,*  as  Mommsen  conjocturee, 
and  Halm  accepts  it. 

This  mode  of  taking  the  votes  would  have 
been  vitv  displeasing  to  many  people,  for  it 
confounded  ail  the  votes  in  one  moss.  Un- 
der the  existing  system  it  was  well  known 
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acquationem  j^ratiae,  dignitatis,  suifragiorum.  Graviter  homines 
honesti  atquc  in  suis  civitatibus  et  municipiis  gratiosi  tulerunt.  a 
tali  viro  esse  pugnatuni,  ut  oinnes  et  dignitatis  et  gratiae  gradus 
toUerentiir.  Idem  cdititios  judices  esse  voluisti  ut  odia  occulta 
civium,  quae  tacitis  nunc  discordiis  continentur,  in  fortunas  optiini 
cujusque  erunipcrent.  Haec  omnia  tibi  accusandi  viam  niuniebant, 
adipiscendi  obsepiebant. 

Atque  ex  omnibus  ilia  plaga  est  injecta  petition!  tuae  non  taccnte 
me  maxima ; de  qua  ab  homine  ingeniosissimo  et  copiosissinio, 
Hortcnsio,  multa  gravissime  dicta  sunt.  Quo  etiam  mihi  durior 
locus  est  dicendi  datus,  ut,  quum  ante  me  et  ille  dixisset,  et  vir 
summa  dignitate  et  diligentia  et  facultato  dicendi,  M.  Crassus,  ego 
in  cxtremo  non  partem  aliquam  agerem  caussae,  sed  de  tota  re 
dicerem  quod  mihi  videretur.  Itaque  in  iisdem  rebus  fere  versor, 
et  quoad  possum,  judices,  occurro  vestrae  satietati.  XXIV.  Sed 
tanien,  Scrvi,  quam  te  securim  putas  injecisse  petition!  tuae,  quum 
tu  populum  Romanum  in  euni  metum  adduxisti  ut  pertimesceret, 


how  the  votes  of  the  chief  persons  in  any 
town  were  g:iven.  Manntius,  who  i^nerally 
understood  Cicero  well,  says  : **  Any  parti- 
cular ‘ municipium  ' or  ‘ colonia  * or  * prae- 
fectura'  got  importance  and  influence  if  it 
was  ascertained  that  any  consul  had  been 
chosen  by  its  vote ; but  if  all  the  votes  are 
confounded,  the  influence  and  character  of 
every  man  are  put  on  the  same  level,  for  it 
is  not  seen  from  what  persons  the  honour 
comes  which  the  votes  amfer." 
civiiaiibiu]  * vicinitatibus,*  Halm. 
ediiidoi  judicet]  This  is  explained  in 
the  omtion  Pro  Cn.  Plando.  ' Edititii 
judices’  are  *judi(*es*  chosen  in  such  way 
by  the  pnysecutnr  that  they  could  not  be 
challengi'd  by  the  accused.  This  mode 
of  appointing  * judices*  was  fixed  by  the 
Lex  Licinia  de  Ambitu,  which  was  enacted 
after  b.c.  63.  (Wunder,  Prolegomena  to 
his  edition  of  the  oration  Pro  Cn.  Plancio, 
and  the  oration  Pro  Cn.  Plancio,  c.  15,  16.) 

M.  CVafetM,]  This  was  the  man  who  was 
afterwards  leagued  with  Caesar  and  Pom- 
peius,  and  {K.>ri»hed  in  the  sands  of  Meso- 
potamia, into  which  he  had  foolishly  led 
his  legions  against  the  Parthian.s.  Cicero  in 
his  Brutus  (c.  66)  does  not  speak  very 
highly  of  his  oratorical  talents.  The  terms 
in  which  he  describes  him  m an  orator  are 
singularly  precise  •.  **  Is  igitur  mediocriter  a 
doctrina  instnictus,  angustius  etiam  a na- 
tura,  labore  et  industria,  et  quod  adhibebat 
ad  obtinendas  raussas  curam  etiam  et  gra- 
tiam,  in  principibus  aliquot  annos  fuit.  In 


bujus  oratione  sermo  Latinus  erat,  verba 
non  abjecta,  res  compo.sitaediligentcr  ; nuU 
lus  flos  tomen  neque  lumen  ullum ; animi 
magna,  vocis  parva  contentio,  omnia  fere 
ut  similiter  atqnc  uno  raodo  dicerentur.’* 
quoad  poBsum^']  Some  MSS.  have  * quod 
))Ossum.* — * satietati  :*  there  is  a reading 
‘ sapientioe,*  and  it  should  be  mentioned 
for  Hotmann’s  credit,  that  he  altered  it 
into  ' satietati,'  which  G has.  There  is  also 
' sapietati  * and  * pietati.*  Moebius,  who  re- 
tains * sapientiae,’  explains  it  to  mean,  I 
satisfy  what  your  wi.sdum  demands.*’  He 
compares  In  Verr.  ii.  6.  c.  9 : “ istius  avari- 
tiae  et  sceleri  occurrere;*'  which  we  may 
translate  ‘to  meet  it  and  to  prevent  it.*  The 
word  * occurrere  * is  ambiguous,  for  as  it 
means  to  meet  a thing,  it  may  mean  to 
meet  and  hinder,  or  to  meet  for  some  other 
pur|>o«e.  But  Cicero  (V'err.  ii.  4.  c.  4?) 
has  this  very  expression  which  he  explains : 
“ Nimium  mihi  diu  videor  in  uno  genere 
versari  criminum.  Sentio,  judices,  occur- 
rendum  esse  satietati  annum  animonimque 
vestrorum.  Quamobrem  multa  praetermit- 
tarn.”  It  means  to  antid)>ate.  Compare  c. 
37t  ‘conailiis  occurro.' 

24.  Sed  tamen,']  He  returns  to  the  mat- 
t^  which  he  had  introduced  by  the  words 
‘ plaga  est  injecta  petitiuni  tuM and  he 
expresses  the  same  thing  by  * securim — 
injecisse  petitioni  tuae.*  He  has  the  same 
expression  in  the  oration  Pro  Cn.  Plando, 
c.  29 : “ Quam  enim — graviorem  potucrunt 
rd  publicao  iufligere  securim  ?** 
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ne  consul  Catilina  fieret,  dum  tu  accusationein  comparares  dcposita 
atque  abjccta  petitione  ? Etcniin  te  inquircre  vidcbant,  tristem 
ipsiini,  maestos  aiuicos ; obscrvationes,  testificationes,  scdtictioncs 
testiuni,  scccssionetn  siibscriptorum  aniniadvertcbant ; quibus  rebus 
certe  i])si  candidatoruni  vultus  obscuriorcs  videri  sclent : Catilinam 
intorca  alacrem  atque  laetuin,  stipatum  clioro  juventutis,  vallatum 
indicibus  atque  sicariis,  inflatuni  quum  spe  niilituni,  turn  collegae 
mci,  queinadinoduin  dicebat  ipse,  proniissis,  circumfluentcni  colono- 
rum  Arretinorum  et  Faesulanorum  exercitu  : quatn  turbam  dissi- 
millinto  ex  genere  distinguebant  homines  perculsi  Sullani  temporis 
calainitate.  Vultus  erat  ipsiiis  plenus  f'uroris,  oeuli  sceleris,  sermo 
arrogantiae,  sic  ut  ei  jam  exploratus  et  domi  conditus  consulatiis 
videretur.  Murenam  contemnebat : Sulpicium  accusatorem  suum 
numerabat,  non  competitorem : ei  vim  denuntiabat : rei  publicae 
minabatur.  XXV.  Quibus  rebus  qui  timor  bonis  omnibus  injectus 
sit,  quantaque  desperatio  rei  publicae,  si  illo  factus  esset,  nolite  a 
me  commoneri  velle : vosmetipsi  vobiscum  rccordamini.  Meminis- 
tis  enim,  quum  illius  nefarii  gladiatoris  voces  percrebruissent  quxs 
babuisse  in  contione  domestica  dicebatur,  quum  miserorum  fidelem 
defensorem  negasset  inveniri  posse,  nisi  eum  qui  ipse  miser  esset  : 
integrorum  et  fbrtunatorum  proniissis  saucios  et  miseros  credere 
non  oportere  ; quare,  qui  consumpta  replere,  erepta  recuperare  vcl- 
lent.  spectarent,  quid  ipse  deberet,  quid  possideret,  quid  auderet ; 
minimc  timidum  et  valde  calamitosum  esse  oportere  cum,  qui  esset 
futurus  dux  et  signifer  calamitosorum  — turn  igitur,  bis  rebus 
auditis,  meministis  fieri  .senatus  consultum,  rcfercnte  me,  ne 
postero  die  comitia  baberentur,  ut  de  his  rebus  in  senatu  agcre 
possemus.  Itaque  postridie  frequcnti  senatu  Catilinam  excitavi, 
atque  eum  de  iis  rebus  Jussi,  si  quid  vellet,  quae  ad  me  allatae 
esscnt  dicerp.  Atque  ille,  ut  semper  fuit  apertissimus,  non 
se  purgavit,  sed  indicavit  atque  induit.  Turn  enim  dixit  duo 


aeducti<me»'\  Cicero  represents  Servius  as 
m^IcctinK  canvass  ami  entirely  occupied 
with  getting  evidence  of  bribery  and  illegal 
acts  against  his  competitors.  The  {teople 
saw  witnesses  taken  aside,  and  men  who 
wen*  to  act  as  * subscripton’s  ’ in  the  future 
ruttecution  going  a|tart  with  Servius  and 
is  friends.— ‘(juibua  - solent  :*  there  is  per* 
haps  arime  corruption  here. 

F/iPifulanorum]  See  the  Introduction  to 
the  orations  against  Catilina,  and  the  ora- 
tions. Catilina’s  men  were  a body  of  de- 
sperate fellows  of  all  kinds  (dissimillimo  ex 
genere),  but  the  body  was  further  marked 


by  having  in  it  men  who  had  lost  their  pro- 
perty by  Sulla’s  violence,  and  who  now 
made  common  cause  even  with  the  men 
who  had  been  eniicluH]  by  Sulla’s  giAs,  and 
had  spent  in  rioting  what  they  had  got  by 
crime.  These  men  having  lost  every  thing 
by  one  revolution,  hoped  to  get  something 
by  another. 

25.  ne  poitiero  d#>]  See  the  Introduction 
to  the  orations  against  Catilina,  p 5,  which 
will  explain  this  chapter. 

i»dui/.]  The  rending  of  E.  G.  M.  Tlie  old 
reading  wn.s  ‘innuit,*  which  ilotmann  cor- 
rected, and  Ids  correction  is  conhrmod  by 
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corpora  esse  rei  publicac,  unum  debilc,  infirmo  capitc;  alteruin 
firmuni,  sine  capite : huic,  si  ita  de  se  inerituin  esset,  caput  se 
vivo  non  defuturum.  Congemuit  senatus  frequens,  neque  tamcn 
satis  severe  pro  rei  indignitate  decrevit ; nam  partiui  ideo  fortes  in 
decemendo  non  erant,  quia  nihil  tiinebant,  partim  quia  tiniebant : 
quum  erupit  c senatu,  triuinphans  gaudio,  quein  oinnino  vivum 
illinc  exire  non  oportuerat;  praesortiin  quum  idem  ille  in  eodem 
ordine  paucis  diebus  ante  Catoni,  fortissimo  viro,  judicium  minitanti 
ac  denuntianti,  respondisset,  si  quod  esset  in  suas  fortunas  inccn- 
dium  excitatura,  id  se  non  aqua  sed  ruina  restincturum.  XXVI. 
His  turn  rebus  coramotus,  et  quod  homines  jam  turn  conjuratos 
cum  gladiis  in  campum  deduci  a Catilina  sciobam,  descendi  in 
campum  cum  firmissimo  praesidio  fortissimorum  virorum,  et  cum 
ilia  lata  insignique  lorica,  non  quae  me  tegeret,  etenim  sciebam 


the  MSS.  Lambinus  is  in  raptures  about 
it : " mirabilis  hie  quoque  et  paene  dicam 
divina  Kottomanni  tvrvx^a  fuit.**  Cicero 
(VciT.  ii.  2.  c.  42) : “ Hie  videte  in  quot  se 
UquGos  induerit.'*  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  7^) 
says : se  ipsi  vallis  acutissimia  induebant.” 

Catilina  dfd  not  clear  himself,  but  ho  ex- 
posed himself  (indicavit)  and  entangled  him- 
self (induit). 

infirmo  capite:'}  Manutina  would  write 

* hrmo  capite,'  in  order  that  contraries  may 

answer  to  contraries ; and  he  cites  Plutarch's 
version  of  what  Catilina  said  (Cicero,  c.  14), 
which  is  this:  What  am  1 doing  so  strange, 

if  when  there  are  two  bodies,  one  lean  and 
wasted,  but  with  a head,  and  the  other 
headless,  but  strong  and  large,  1 myself 
furnish  it  with  a bead  Sylvius  thinks  that 
Manutiiis’  emendation  is  beautiful.  It  is 
a very  easy  emendation  to  make,  and 
speciou.s,  but  it  is  false.  Graevius,  who  is 
generally  judicious,  saw  that  Cicero's  ver- 
sion of  what  he  said  was  the  true  viTsion. 
Plutarch’s  version  simply  gives  the  weak 
body  a head ; but  when  wc  say  a head,  we 
mean  a strong  head.  The  head  was  Cicero, 
and  Catilina  meant  to  say  that  it  was  a 
weak  head. 

partim — partim]  * Some ' and  * others.' 
See  Pro  Fonteio,  c.  12.  Vol.  II. — *quum 
erupit ' atquo  erupit,’  Halm,  following  Th. 
Mommsen.  The  MSS.  have  ‘quo,'  ‘qui,* 
‘ turn.'  If  wu  must  change  any  thing,  I 
prefer  * quum  ' to  Mommsen's  ‘alque.' — 

* triumphuns  gaudio Pro  Cluentio,  c.  6. 
Vol.  II. 

pauci*  (tiedfu  antr]  Sallust  (Cat.  c.  31) 
tells  the  story  differently.  He  says  that  it 
was  on  the  same  day  when  the  Senate  was 
VOL.  III. 


called  and  Cicero  attackc<l  him  in  the  first 
oration,  that  Catilina  said,  “ Quoniam  qui- 
dem  circumventus  ab  inimicis  pracceps  agor, 
incendium  ineum  ruina  rcstinguam."  Cicero 
certainly  knew  the  history  of  the  conspiracy 
better  than  Sallust ; but  if  we  are  to  choose 
between  them  in  this  trifling  matter,  I do 
not  think  we  must  assume  that  Cicero  is 
right  and  Sallust  wrong.  Cicero  was  care- 
lels  about  facts,  and  hero  he  would  state 
such  a fact  as  this  in  the  way  that  beat 
suited  bis  purpose.  Catilina  threatened,  if 
a conflagration  was  lighted  up  against  his 
fortunes,  that  he  would  not  extinguish  it  by 
water,  which  1 suppose  was  the  usual  way 
of  putting  out  a Arc  in  a house,  but  by  pull- 
ing down  others,  as  houses  were  sometimes 
pulled  down  to  stop  the  progress  of  a great 
fire. 

26.  i/ta — torica,]  The  coat  of  mail  is 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Cicero,  c.  14;  and 
compare  In  Cat.  i.  c.  6).  This  use  of  ‘ ilia ' 
Is  very  common  in  Cicero.  Our  pronoun 
* that  ’ <loes  not  tell  the  meaning  of  it ; 
though  it  seems  that  ‘ille’  in  Latin  bore 
its  meaning  with  it,  and  * insigni ' makes  it 
still  plainer. 

He  alludes  to  CatiUna's  assassinations. 
There  is  a story  of  his  carrnng  to  L.  Sulla 
the  head  of  M.  Marius  Gratidianus  still 
palpitating  (Plutarch,  Sulla,  c.  32;  Asco- 
nius,  on  the  oration  In  Toga  Candida). 
Gratidianus  was  twice  proctor,  as  Asconius 
says,  and  on  very  intimate  term.s  with 
CifXTo.  It  seisms  almost  incredible  that  a 
man  after  committing  such  a crime  as  this 
was  allowed  Li  live,  to  be  elected  praetor, 
to  govern  a province,  and  to  aspire  to  the 
consulship.  But  it  may  be  true  still.  Franco 
K 
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Catilinam  non  latus  ant  vontrtni,  sed  caput  et  collum  solere  petcre, 
verum  ut  onines  Loni  animadvcrterent,  et  quuni  in  metu  et  pcn'culo 
consulcni  viderent,  id  quod  est  factum,  ad  opem  praesidiuinque 
coucurrerent.  Itaque  quuni  te,  Servi,  reiuiesiorem  in  petendo  puta- 
rcnt,  Catilinam  et  spe  et  cupiditate  iuflaiiiniatum  viderent,  omnes 
qui  illani  ab  re  publica  pestem  depellere  cupiebant  ad  Murenam 
se  statira  contulerunt.  Magna  est  autem  cuinitiis  consularibus 
repentina  voluntatum  inclinatio,  praesertira  quum  incubuit  ad  virum 
bonuni  et  multia  aliis  adjumentia  petitionis  ornatuni.  Qui  quum 
honeatissimo  patre  atque  niajoribua,  niodeatiaaima  adoleacentia, 
clarissima  legatione,  praetura  probata  in  jure,  grata  in  munere, 
orn.ata  in  provincia,  petisset  diligenter,  et  ita  petisset  ut  neque 
Diinanti  cederet  neque  cuiquam  luinaretur,  buic  niirandura  eat 
magno  adjumento  Catilinae  aubitam  apem  conaulatua  adipiacendi 
fuiase ! 

Nunc  mihi  tertiua  ille  locua  eat  relictus  orationia  dc  ambitus 
criminibua,  perpurgatua  ab  iis  qui  ante  me  dixerunt,  a me,  quoniain 
ita  Murena  voluit,  retractandus ; quo  in  loco  Postumio,  familiar! 
meo,  ornatisaimo  viro,  de  divisorum  indiciis  et  dc  dcprehcnsis  pecu- 
niis,  adolescent!  ingenioso  et  bono,  Ser.  Sulpicio,  de  equitum  centu- 
riia,  M.  Catoni,  homini  in  oiiini  virtute  excellent!,  de  ipaius  accusa- 
tione,  de  aenatus  conaulto,  de  re  publica  reapondebo.  XXVII. 
Sed  pauca,  quae  meum  animum  repente  movcrunt,  prius  de  L.  Mu- 
renae  fortuna  conquerar.  Nam  quum  aaepe  antea,  judices,  et  ex 


in  its  revolutions  has  seen  as  great  crimi- 
nals raided  to  high  estate.  Cicero  says  (Pro 
S.  Ros.  Am.  c.  2!(),  speaking  of  Sulla’s 
murders:  “ Ncscimus  per  ista  tenipora  eos- 
dem  fere  sectores  fuisse  collurum  et  bono- 
rum  ? ” 

in  jure,]  Murena  as  * praetor  urbanus  * 
(c.  20)  had  the  administration  of  the  law; 
and  he  had  got  popularity  by  his  shows  (in 
munere). 

atntiluji']  He  comes  now,  and  not  till 
now,  to  the  real  matter  of  the  charge,  the 
third  division  (c.  5),  the  only  one  that  it 
really  cont^rned  Murena  to  answer. 

rfir/romw]  The  ‘ divisores  ’ were  the 
men  who  were  employed  to  distribute  the 
bribe  money  (In  Verr.  Art.  i.  c.  0.  Vol.  I.). 
See  Pm  Cn.  Plancio,  c.  18.—*  de  CQuitum 
centiiriis the  eighteen  ‘ centuriac  equi- 
tum ’ of  Ser\ius  Tullius  (Livy,  i.  43),  who 
were  in  the  firi^t  class.  Cicero  says  (Ad 
Fam.  xi.  10):  “Nunc,  si  me  tanti  fncis, 
quanti  certe  facis,  quonium  equitum  centu- 
rias  teoes  in  quia  regnas,  mitte  ad  Lupum 


nostrum  ut  is  nobis  eas  centurias  conheiat.’* 
Lupus  was  to  visit  the  * centuriae  equitum,* 
and  to  secure  them  (conheiat).  He  was  tho 
election  agent,  the  man  who  was  to  get  the 
votes  of  these  'centuriae.*  Natta  his  step- 
son (c.  36)  did  this  job  for  Murena,  and  if 
he  used  any  means  for  that  purpose,  Cicero 
argues  that  Murena  was  not  to  be  answer- 
able  for  it.  A man  gets  votes  for  a candi- 
date any  way,  but  it  must  not  be  presumed 
that  the  candidate  knows  any  thing  that  his 
friends  do  for  him.  It  must  be  provi>d  that 
he  knew  and  consented,  for  an  enemy  might 
bribe  in  order  to  spoil  his  election.  But 
still  wc  might  presume  that  the  candidate 
knows  what  his  friends  or  his  agents  are 
about.  All  he  may  know  is  that  he  has  to 
furnish  money  for  some  pur]>ose  unknown 
to  liim ; but  that  is  enough.  Money  was 
paid  at  Rome  for  votes;  and  there  was 
treating,  that  is  eating  and  drinking  at  five 
cost  to  the  iionourablc  voter. 

de  eenatus  coutvito,]  The  S.C.  mentioned 
afterwards,  c.  32. 
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aliorum  miseriis,  et  ex  meis  curis  laboribiisque  quotidianis,  fortuna- 
tos  eos  homines  judicarem,  qui  remoti  a studiis  anibitionis  otium  ac 
tranquillitatem  vitae  secuti  sunt,  turn  vero  in  his  L.  Murenae  tantis 
tainque  improvisis  periculis  ita  sum  animo  affectus,  ut  non  queam 
satis  neque  communcm  omnium  nostrum  conditionem,  nequc  hujus 
eventum  fortunamque  miscrari ; qui  primum,  dum  ex  honoribus 
continuis  familiae  majorumque  suorum  unum  adscendere  iipadum 
dignitatis  conatus  est,  venit  in  periculum,  ne  et  ea  quae  relicta,  et 
haec  quae  ab  ipso  parta  sunt,  amittat,  deinde  propter  studium 
novae  laudis  etiani  in  veteris  fortunae  discrimen  adducitur.  Quae 
quum  sint  gravia,  judices,  turn  illud  acerbissiinum  est,  quod  habet 
eos  accusatores,  non  qui  odio  inimicitiarum  ad  accusandum,  sed 
qui  studio  accusandi  ad  inimicitias  descenderint.  Nam  ut  omit- 
tarn  Servium  Sulpicium,  quern  intelligo  non  injuria  L.  Murenae, 
sed  honoris  contentions  pennotum,  accusat  patemus  amicus,  [On.] 
Postumius,  vetus,  ut  ait  ipse,  vicinus  ac  nccessarius ; qui  necessi- 
tudinis  caussas  complures  protulit,  simultatis  nullam  commemorare 
potuit:  accusat  Ser.  Sulpicius,  sodalis  iilii,  cujus  ingenio  patcmi 
omnes  necessarii  munitiores  esse  debebant : accusat  M.  Cato,  qui 
quamquam  a Murena  nulla  re  umquam  alienus  6iit,  tamen  ca  con- 
ditione  [nobis]  erat  in  hac  civitate  natus,  ut  ejus  opes  et  ingenium 
praesidio  multis  etiain  alienissimis,  exitio  vix  cuiquam  inimico  esse 
deberent.  Respondebo  igitur  Postumio  primum,  qui  nescio  quo 
pacto  mihi  videtur  praetorius  candidatus  in  consularem  quasi  desul- 
torius  in  quadrigarum  curriculum  incurrere.  Cujus  competitores 


27-  gradum  diynitatU']  The  ancestors 
of  Murena  hiui  obtained  the  ' houores,*  but 
not  the  consulship.  He  was  the  first  consul 
of  hU  family.  * Ea  quae  relicta ' are  the 
* bonores  ’ or  the  ancestral  titles  which  were 
transmitted  to  him. 

Kodalit  fiiii,']  G.  omits  ‘filii.^  I do  not 
see  what  it  means,  unless  that  young  Ser- 
Tius  was  a * sodalis ' of  the  son  of  Murena ; 
if  Murena  had  a son.  * Sodalis  * appears  to 
contain  the  element  * sed,’  and  this  is  one  of 
the  explanations  which  Festus  (s.  t.)  gives : 
**  Socles  quidam  dictos  putant  quod  una 
sederent  essentque.”  It  seems  to  mean  no 
more  here  than  companion,  member  of  some 
little  society  or  club.  Cato  says  (De  Sen. 
c.  13) : **  Primum  habui  semper  sodales  ; 
aodalitates  autem  me  quaestore  constitutae 
sunt.”  Members  of  the  same  Collegium 
also  were  called  Sodales. — * nobis/  v. ; ' no« 
bills,’  E.  M.  G.  am)  other  MSS. — *aLienU- 
siroia:’  *aliems/  Halm. 

K 


detultoriwi]  An  * equus  desultorius  ’ is 
a horse  which  ' desultores  ’ used  in  the  Cir- 
cus (Sucton.  Julius,  c.  SO):  **Quadrigas 
bigasque  et  cqaos  desultorios  agitaveruut 
nobilissimi  juvenes.”  On  this  pa-tsage  Tor- 
rentius  remarks  that  they  called  Deriuliores 
not  those  only  whom  the  Gn^^ks  called 
because  they  managed  two 
horses,  and  leapt  from  one  to  the  other, 
but  also  those  whom  Dionysius  speaks  of 
(Antiq.  Rom.  vii.  73).  But  1 do  not  see 
that  this  passage  of  Dionysius  is  cited  for 
any  purpose.  Ci<*ero  is  alluding  to  the 
practice  of  driving  horses,  and  leaping  from 
one  to  another.  This  kind  of  exhibition 
was  quite  distinct  from  the  chariot  raco 
fquadriga);  and  Postumius,  who  had  aban- 
doned his  own  canvass  to  prosecute  Mu* 
rona,  is  represented  as  being  as  much  out 
of  place  as  if  a man  who  is  riding  tbeso 
'desultorii  equi  ’ should  mix  himsc'lf  with 
the  chariot  race.  This  would  be  to  meddle 
•> 
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si  nihil  deliquerunt,  diirnitati  eorum  concessit,  qnuni  petcre  destitit. 
Sin  autein  eorum  aliquis  largitus  est,  expetendus  amicus  est,  qui 
alienam  potius  injuriain  quam  suam  persequatur. 


(Pk.  Postumii  CRiMiNiiins.  De  Servii  adoi.kscextis.) 

XXVIII.  Venio  nunc  ad  M.  Catonem,  quod  est  firmamentum 
ac  rohiir  totius  accusationis ; qui  tanien  ita  gravis  est  accusator  et 
vehemens  ut  inulto  inagis  ejus  auctoritatein  quam  criminationem 
pertimescam.  In  quo  ego  accusatore,  judices,  priraum  illud  depre- 
cabor,  ne  quid  L.  Murenae  dignitas  illius,  ne  quid  expectatio  tribu- 
natus,  ne  quid  totius  vitae  splendor  et  gravitas  noceat ; denique 
no  ea  soli  huic  obsint  bona  M.  Catonis,  quae  ille  adeptus  est  ut 
multis  prodesset.  llis  consul  fuerat  P.  Africanus  et  duos  terrores 
hujus  imperii  Karthaginem  Numantiamquc  deleverat,  quum  accusa- 
vit  L.  Cottam.  Erat  in  eo  summa  eloquentia,  summa  tides,  summa 
integritas,  auctoritas  tanta,  quanta  in  imperio  populi  Romani  quod 
illius  opera  tenebatur.  Saepe  hoc  majores  natu  dicere  audivi, 
hanc  accusatoris  eximiam  dignitatem  plurimum  L.  Cottae  profuisse. 
Noluerunt  sapienti.sSimi  homines,  qui  turn  rem  illam  judicabant,  ita 
quemquam  cadere  in  judicio  ut  nimiis  adversarii  viribus  abjectus 
videretur.  Quid  Ser.  Galbam,  nam  traditum  memoriae  est,  noiinc 


with  something  that  did  not  suit  him  at  all. 
The  practice  of  vaulting  from  one  horse  to 
another  is  ditscrilied  even  in  Homer  (II.  xt» 
679).  He  has  four  horse« ; 

6 S'  IfiirtSov  a<T^a\ic 

ApMsewv  dXAor*  hr*  dAXoi'  afiiilitrat, 
01  Si  iriroyrai. 

Cicero  says  of  Postumius : **  If  his  competi- 
tors for  the  ])raetnndup  have  done  nothing 
wnmg,  he  yielded  to  their  superior  merit 
when  he  desisted  fnim  his  canvass.  Rut  if 
any  one  of  them  has  been  guilty  of  bribery, 
he  must  look  for  a friend  who  is  ready  to 
avenge  another  person's  wrong  rather  than 
his  own."  This  is  said  sarca.stirally. 

De  Poxtumii'}  There  is  nothing  in  any 
of  the  MS8.  under  this  head;  and  though 
Cicero  certainly  said  something,  it  appears 
that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  publishing. 
In  the  passage  of  Pliny  (Kp.  i.  20)  cited  in 
Vol.  II.  (Hm  F(»ntrio,  c,  9),  this  oration  for 
Murena  is  one  of  those  which  Pliny  men- 
tions as  differing  in  its  published  from  its 
?p)ken  form. 

28.  quod  ext]  This  is  a form  not  un- 
usual in  Cicero.  * Quod  ' r^ers  to  the 


nouns  which  follow.— < qui  tamen  ita  :* 
"and  tbougli  he  is  a weighty  and  {powerful 
prosecutor,  I dread  the  authority  of  his 
name  much  more  than  bis  charge."  When 
‘ita — ut'  occur,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
change  the  form  of  expression  in  transla- 
tion, or  we  shall  not  get  the  meaning. 
There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  doing  it. 
The  following  instance  will  show  the  nt'oes- 
sity  of  varying  the  form  in  English  : “ Nos 
ita  te  desideramus  ut  ameinus/*  and  he 
explains  it  thus  : " Amor  ut  valenteni  videa- 
mus  hortatur ; desiderium,  ut  quam  pri- 
mum  " (Cicero,  Ad  Fam.  xvi.  I). 

expectatio  tribunatuif]  Cato  was  * tr. 
pi.  designatus.'  Plutarch  (Cato  Min.  c.  19). 

P.  j4/ncauu»]  Africanus  the  younger. 
This  affair  of  Cotta  is  spoken  of  in  antthcr 
place  (Vol.  1.  Divin.  c.  21,  note). 

6Vr.  Gaibam,]  Cicero  does  not  mention 
his  crime,  which  was  great.  Ser.  Sulpicius 
Galba  during  his  praetorship  in  Spain  ac- 
cepted the  surrender  of  many  thousand 
Lusitanr;  but,  contrary  to  his  promise,  he 
put  some  to  death  and  sold  others  for  slaves. 
L.  Scribonius  Li  bo  (b.c.  149)  endeavoured 
to  bring  the  roan  to  justice,  but  as  this  was 
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proavo  tuo,  fortissimo  atque  florentissimo  viro,  M.  Catoni,  incum- 
benti  ad  ejus  pcrniciem,  populus  Roraanus  eripuit  ? Semper  in  hac 
civitate  nimis  magnis  accusatorum  opibus  et  populus  universus  et 
sapientes  ac  multuin  in  posterum  prospicientes  judices  restiterunt. 
Nolo  accusatnr  in  judicium  potentiam  afferat,  non  vim  majorem 
aliquam,  non  auctoritatcm  excellentem,  non  nimiam  gratiam.  Va- 
leant  haec  omnia  ad  salutem  innocentium,  ad  opem  impotentium, 
ad  auxilium  calamitosorum,  in  periculo  vero  et  in  pernicie  civiura 
repudientur.  Nam  si  quis  hoc  forte  dicet  Catoaera  descensurum 
ad  accusandum  non  fuisse,  nisi  prius  de  caussa  judicasset,  iniquam 
legem,  judices,  et  miseram'conditionem  instituet  periculis  hominum, 
si  existimabit  judicium  accusatoris  in  reuin  pro  aliquo  praejudicio 
valere  oportere. 

XXIX.  Ego  tuum  consilium,  Cato,  propter  .singulare  animi  mei 
de  tua  virtute  judicium,  vituperare  non  possum : nonnulla  for- 
sitan  conformare  et  leviter  emendare  possim.  Non  multa  peccas, 
inquit  ille  fortissimo  viro  senior  luagister : sed,  si  peccas,  te  rcgcre 


before  the  time  when  the  Quaestionos  Per* 
petuae  wore  established,  be  proposed  a Lex 
Kir  the  punishment  of  Galba.  }t  does  not 
appear  wlvat  all  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
l^x  were  Old  Cato.  th<^  i^eat  grandfather 
of  the  Stoic,  now  in  his  eightjr-tifth  year, 
iup|Mirted  Libo*s  Lex,  and  some  few  fi^> 
ments  of  his  speech  are  extant  (Gellios, 
i.  12;  xiii.  24).  The  man  wa.s  guilty,  and 
he  only  escap^  by  moving  the  compassion 
of  the  people  : **  Ipse  quoque  Galba  quum 
se  damnari  videret,  complexus  duos  fUios 
praetextatos  et  Sulpicii  Galli  filiuro  cujus 
tutor  erat,  ita  miserahilitcr  pro  sc  locutus 
est  ut  rogatio  antiquaretiir  ’*  (Liv.  Ep.  49). 
The  excuse  of  Galba  was  that  the  Lusitani 
intended  to  attack  him  treacherously,  aud 
he  anticipated  them.  Among  the  few  Lusi- 
tani  who  escaped  from  Galba's  bands  was 
Viriatbus,  who  soon  found  the  Romans 
plenty  to  do.  (Appian,  Hispan.  5!l,  60.) 
Galba’s  excuse  was  probably  a lie.  Appian 
of  course  found  his  story  of  Galba*s  base* 
ness  somewhere ; and,  if  it  is  true,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  abominable  acts  of  treachery 
and  cruelty  that  a man  was  ever  guilty  of. 
The  old  man  of  eighty-four  who  tried  to 
bring  him  to  punishment  wa.s  in  this  and 
many  other  things  an  example  of  a noble 
Roman.  (Meyer,  Orat.  Rom.  Frag.  ed.  ii.; 
Rein,  Das  Criminal* Kccht  der  Rbmer.) 

rim  majorem]  He  may  simply  mean 
that  he  would  not  have  a prosecutor  bring 
to  a prosecution  (lolitical  power,  nor  any 


unusual  force,  besides  the  other  things  which 
he  enumerates.  But  ‘ vis  major  ’ has  also 
a technical  meaning  which  was  well-known 
to  a Roman.  It  means  fire,  the  earth(|uake, 
the  invasion  of  a country  by  an  enemy  who 
destroys  all  before  him;  this  is  ‘vis  major.’ 
It  is  also  the  \iolcQt  tempest,  storm,  hail 
and  furious  wind  ; this  is  ‘ vis  major.*  ‘ Vis 
minor*  is  blight,  mildew,  and  such  things. 
Cicero  (Pro  Cti.  Plancio,  c.  42)  says ; “ Sin 
autem  vitam  mihi  fors  ademisset  aut  vis  ali* 
qua  major  redituro  peremissot.*’  There  is 
a passage  of  Afiricanus  (Dig.  19.  2.  3)  in 
which  ‘potciitia*  and  ‘vis  major*  come 
together  as  in  this  passage  of  Cicero.  The 
jurisconsult  is  speaking  of  a tenant  ‘colo* 
nus,'  who  is  prevented  by  some  force  from 
enjoying  what  bo  has  hired  : “ Sin  vero  ab 
eo  interpellabitur  quern  tu  prohibere  propter 
vim  majorem  aut  potentiam  ejus  non  pote- 
ris,  nihil  aniplius  ei  quam  mercedem  remit* 
tere  aut  reddere  debebis.** 
pra^udicio']  See  Vol.  II.  Index. 

29.  emendare  poteim."]  One  MS.  has 
‘possum.* — ‘Non  multa — magister:*  these 
words  arc  cited  by  Quintilian  (Inst.  viii.  6. 
30).  The  words  which  Cicero  quotes  are 
probably  from  some  old  writer,  Atrius  or 
Ennius  as  some  suppose. — ‘patitur:*  there 
is  a reading  ‘ patiatur.’ — ‘ requirimus  :*  ‘ wc 
miss,*  as  we  say ; we  seek,  aqd  do  not  find, 
though  we  exj>ect  to  find : “ Denique  isto 
bono  utare  dum  adsit;  quum  absit,  nc  re* 
quiras**  (D«  Sen.  c.  10). 
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possum.  At  ego  veriasinie  dixerim  poecare  te  nihil,  ncque  ulla  in 
re  te  esse  hujusniodi  ut  corrigendus  potius  quain  leviter  inflectendus 
ease  videare.  Finxit  enim  te  ipsa  natura  ad  honestatein,  gravita- 
tem,  temperantiam,  magnitudinein  animi,  justitiam,  ad  omnes  denique 
virtutes  magnum  honiinein  et  excelsuin.  Accessit  [istuc]  doctrina 
non  inoderata  nec  mitis,  sed,  ut  mihi  videtur,  paullo  asperior  et 
durior  quain  aut  veritas  aut  natura  patitur.  Et  quoniain  non  est 
nobis  haec  oratio  habendaaut  in  im[>erita  nuiltitudine,  aut  in  aliquo 
conventu  agrcstimn,  audacius  paullo  de  studiis  humanitatis,  quae 
et  inihi  et  vobis  nota  et  jucunda  sunt,  disputabo.  In  M.  Catone, 
judices,  haec  bona,  quae  videnius,  divina  et  egregia,  ipsius  scitote 
esse  propria  : quae  nonnuinquani  requirimus,  ca  sunt  omnia  non  a na- 
tura, veruin  a magistro.  Fuit  enim  quidam  summo  ingenio  vir,  Zeno, 


] * his  dotibuf*,*  Halm's  ronj. 

Znto.]  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic 
sect,  came  from  Citium  in  Cyprus.  He 
heard  several  philosophers,  Crates,  Stilpo, 
Xenocrates,  and  Polemnn.  His  place  of 
resort  at  Athens  was  tiie  Stoa  calletl  Poe- 
rile,  and  hence  his  followers  were  named 
Stoici.  Tlie  period  of  his  preat  celebrity 
was  the  time  of  Antigonus  Gonatas  (Dio^. 
I^aert.  vii  1).  He  was  originally  a trader, 
and  one  of  the  very  few  examples  of  a 
money-making  man  turning  philosopher. 
Ho  lived  to  a great  age,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  at  the  bea^  of  his  school  for  fifty-eight 
years.  Such  a man  most  have  had  a great 
influence  in  his  day,  something  like  that 
exercised  in  mtMlern  times  by  premdiers  such 
as  Wesley  and  others.  The  Greek  philo- 
sophers can  hardly  be  compared  with  the 
philosophit'al  teachers  of  modem  times ; 
for  though  they  have  had  influence,  it  is 
generally  by  their  writings  more  than  by 
their  lectures,  and  by  practical  resulta. 
Zeno  left  some  writings  on  moral  suhjccU 
(Diog.  vii.  4),  but  no  great  amount.  He 
wrote  also  on  purely  speculative  matters ; 
for  instance,  he  had  the  following  opinion 
of  the  origin  of  man.  an  opinion  which  leads 
to  crmsvqnences : **  Zenon  Citieus,  Stoicae 
seiiae  conditor,  principium  humano  generi 
ex  novo  mundo  constitutum  putavit,  primos- 
que  homines  ex  solo  adminiculo  divini  ignis, 
id  est  dei  providentia,  genitos"  (Censori- 
nus,  l)c  die  natali,  c.  4).  We  do  not  know 
exactly  what  ho  taught,  for  his  followers 
were  split  in  opinion,  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son for  assigning  to  the  father  of  the  8toics 
the  absurdities  which  Cicero  ridicules  Th^% 
were  pretenders  to  SMcism,  whom  Epicte- 
tus strictly  distinguished  from  the  true  men ; 
he  said  there  was  besides  the  true  and  aio- 


cerc  Stoic,  a rabble  of  miserable  fellows  who 
called  themselves  Stoics,  and  while  throwing 
the  black  soot  of  words  and  s«)pbistry  before 
the  eyes  of  their  hearers,  falsely  assumed 
the  name  of  a most  honoumblc  sect  (Gel- 
lius,  i.  2).  Cicero  (Acad.  Post.  i.  1 1 ; Acad. 
Pr.  il.  47)  lia*  some  remarks  on  Zeno’s 
I»gica.  Posidonius,  a Stoic,  a pupil  and 
sucx'essor  of  Panaetius,  had  a school  at 
Khodes,  aod  C'icero,  Pom|>eius,  and  many 
other  Romans  heard  him  there  (Cicero, 
Tusc.  ti.  2A  ; De  Nat.  Deorum,  i.  9).  This 
Posidonius  was  worth  listening  to.  He  was 
not  a mere  speculator.  Ikfore  teaching  at 
Rhodes  he  had  travelled  in  the  west  of 
Europe  and  seen  many  men  and  many  cities. 
He  settled  at  Rome  in  the  consulsliip  of 
M.  Man^llus,  .b.c.  51,  which  was  twelve 
years  after  the  date  of  this  oration. 

The  later  development  of  Stoicism  at 
Rome  belongs  to  the  envpire ; to  Seneca, 
Musonius  (Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  81),  Epictetus, 
and  to  the  greatest  name  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  practical  philosophy,  the  Empe- 
ror Marcus  Antoninus,  who  tempered  the 
severity  of  the  Stoics  with  the  mildness  of 
his  own  humane  and  benevolent  disposition. 
The  Stoic  was  the  philosophy  of  the  noblest 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  the  true  philosophy 
for  the  man  who  commanded  armies  and 
Iramblcd  kings  without  forgetting  that  he 
was  himself  suhjt'ct  to  fortune  and  liable  to 
infirmities.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  the  man 
who  ran  dare,  do,  and  sutTer. 

The  ridiculous  extravagani'es  of  some  of 
the  professed  Stoics  of  liis  time  were  ridi- 
culed by  Horat'e  (Sat.  i.  3 v.  yfi)  with  eflect. 
He  had  attended  lectures  at  Athens,  and 
perhaps  be  had  pa.ssed  some  tedious  hours 
in  bearing  acute  men  try  to  prove  what  no- 
body can  believe 
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cujus  inventoruin  aemuli  Stoici  nominantur.  Hujus  sententiae 
sunt  et  praecepta  hujusinodi : sapienteni  gratia  nuinquam  inoveri, 


**Quis  paria  esse  fero  piacuit  peccata  labo- 
r«nt 

’ Quum  ventum  ad  verum  eet;  sensus 
inoresque  repugnant, 

Atque  ipm  utilitas  justi  prope  mater  et 
aequi." 

Ciccro  aays  any  thing  that  suits  his  purpose, 
whether  it  is  matter  of  history,  of  law,  of 
opinion ; and  people  should  be  on  their 
guard  against  citing  him  as  authority  fur 
tliat  whieh  he  did  not  believe  himself,  in 
one  of  his  works  (De  Fin.  iv.  Ill)  he  ad- 
dresses Cato  on  the  so-calle<l  Stoical  Para- 
doxa,  and  he  cannot  answer  them.  The 
Dialectic  of  the  Stoics  was  very  hard  to 
deal  with.  The  ciiapter  in  well  worth  read- 
ing. He  says  in  priina  igitur  amstitutione 
Zeno  tuus  a natura  reces>it ; quumque  sum- 
mum  boimm  posuisset  in  ingenii  prai^stantia 
quam  virtutem  vocamus,  ne<!  quid(|uam 
aliud  bnnum  esse  dixisset,  nisi  quod  esset 
hone'itum,  iiec  virtutem  posse  constare,  si 
io  ceteris  rebus  esset  quidquam  quod  aliud 
alio  melius  esset  aut  pejus  ; his  pro|X)sitis 
tenuit  prorsus  consequentia.’*  Cicero  ad- 
mits that  if  Zeno's  premises,  or  those  which 
he  attributes  to  him  are  granted,  his  con- 
clusioos  cannot  be  disputed.  He  adds: 
**  Kccte  diris : negare  enim  non  possum. 
Sed  ita  falsa  sunt  ea  quae  consequuntur,  ut 
ilia  e quibu.s  haec  nata  sunt  vera  esse  non 
possint.  Docent  enim  no.s,  ut  scis,  dialecttci, 
si  ea  quae  rem  aliquam  seqoantur,  falsa  sint, 
falsam  tllam  ipsam  esse  quam  se<{uantur.*' 
We  must  then  deal  with  the  premises  of  the 
Stoics,  and  consider  what  is  a ‘ summum 
bonum,"  what  is  'ingenii  praestantia/  what 
is  * virtus,'  what  is  ' honestum,'  and  whether 
* virtus  ’ has  degrees,  or  vice  ha.s.  If  we 
could  suppose  a man  of  perfect  virtue,  and 
that  he  should  fall  into  some  vice,  great  or 
small,  his  perfection  is  gone. 

Montesquieu,  who  often  thinks  very 
justly,  has  this  remark  (Fcnsces  diverses)  : 
**  Lee  terroes  de  beau,  de  bon,  de  noble,  de 
grand,  de  parfait,  sont  des  attributs  des 
objets,  lesquels  sont  relatifs  aux  etres  qui 
\es  comsiderent.  II  faut  bien  sc  mettre  oe 
princi|>e  dans  la  tete;  il  est  I'eponge  de 
presf)ue  tous  les  prejuges:  e'est  le  fleau  de 
la  plnlosophie  ancienne,  de  la  physique 
d’Aristote,  de  la  metaphysiipie  de  Platon.” 
The  doctrine  (James  ii.  10),  “ For  who- 
soever sliall  keep  the  whole  law  and  yet 
offend  in  one  point,  be  is  guilty  of  all,” 
which  might  seem  to  contain  a contradic- 
tion, is  explained  by  the  verse  which  follows 
quite  as  well  as  by  any  of  the  commentators, 


and  rather  better.  We  may  reasonably 
assume  that  Zeno's  logical  mniHusions, 
which  came  directly  from  his  premisifs, 
were  abu.scd  by  many  of  his  followers  and 
by  pretenders  to  philosophy,  and  that  Cicero 
and  Horace  both  knew  that  no  sensible 
Stoic  maintained  that  all  vices  or  crimes 
are  equal  in  a practical  sense,  though  every 
vic«  or  crime  is  a deviation  from  the  perfect 
standard.  Cicero  has  a great  deal  ab.)ut 
the  Stoics  in  his  writings,  and  if  we  were  to 
put  it  all  together,  we  should  sec  that  he  is 
not  very  consistent.  In  one  passage  (De 
Fin.  ti.  1 1)  ho  explains  the  8toic  moral  doc- 
trine well.  The  Finis  of  the  Stoics  is  **  to 
be  in  harmony  with  Nature,  and  they  mean 
by  this  to  live  according  to  Virtue,  that  is, 
‘honeste;’  and  this  they  explain  thus:  to 
live  with  the  knowledge  of  the  things  which 
bap|>cn  according  to  Nature,  selecting  those 
things  which  are  according  to  Nature  and 
rejecting  the  contrary.”  If  the  term  Nature 
is  truly  understood,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
doctrine  that  can  be  denied  by  any  persem. 
The  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  Roman  emperor 
elevated  liim  above  all  philosophers  as  much 
as  his  exalted  station  raised  him  above  other 
men.  We  know  little  of  Zeno,  but  wo  may 
estimate  hit  merit  by  that  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  followers.  **  What  then  is 
it  that  can  lead  us  along  the  right  way  ? 
One  thing,  and  one  only,  Philosophy.  And 
this  consists  in  koefiing  the  daemon  aithin 
U9  (conscience)  free  from  violence  and  harm, 
superior  to  pains  and  pleasures,  doing  no- 
thing without  a purpose,  nor  ^l'*ely  nor 
hypomtically,  neither  caring  whether  an- 
otlicr  does  it  or  docs  nut  do  it ; and  further 
in  receiving  what  hap|>cn3  and  what  is  maiie 
our  portion  as  coming  from  the  place  from 
which  wo  came  ourselves ; but  above  all 
waiting  for  death  with  tranquil  mind,  as 
being  nothing  else  than  the  dissolution  of 
the  elements  of  which  every  living  being  is 
composed.  And  if  there  is  no  hardship 
to  the  elements  themselves  in  continually 
changing  into  another,  why  should  a man 
have  any  apprehension  about  the  change 
and  dissolution  of  all  the  elctoenrs  ? for  it 
is  according  to  Nature,  and  nothing  is  bad 
that  is  acix)rding  to  Nature”  (Antoninus, 
ii.  1 7)'  Tlie  emperor  understatids  Nature 
in  the  sense  that  Rp.  HuMer  explains  it 
(Sermon  3,  U|>on  Human  Nature;  Antoni- 
nus, xii.  1 ; vii.  11  ; xii.  5,  and  many  other 
passages;  and  Aristotle,  Eth.  Nicom.  x. 

7.  10). 

eemu/t  S/otrl]  ' Aemuli ' means  the 
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numquam  ciijusquam  delicto  ignoscere ; neminem  misericordem 
esse  nisi  stultuni  et  levein ; viri  non  esse  neque  exorari  neque  pla- 
cari ; solos  sapientes  esse,  si  distortissimi  sint,  forniosos  ; si  inen- 
dicissimi,  divites ; si  servitutem  serviant,  reges  : nos  autem,  qui 
sapientes  non  sumiis,  fugitives,  exsules,  hostes,  insanos  denique 
esse  dicunt : omnia  peccata  esse  paria  ; omne  delictum  scelus  esse 
nefarium,  ncc  minus  delinqucrc  eum  qui  gallum  gallinaceum,  quuni 
opus  non  fuerit,  quam  eum  qui  patrem  suffocaverit ; sapientem 
nihil  opinari,  nullius  rei  pocnitere.  nulla  in  re  falli,  sententiam  mu- 
tare  numquam.  XXX.  Ilaec  homo  ingeniosissimus,  M.  Cato, 
auctoribus  eruditissimis  inductus,  arripuit  ; neque  disputandi 
caussa,  ut  magna  pars,  sed  ita  vivendi.  Petunt  aliquid  publicani : 
cave  quidquam  habeat  momenti  gratia.  Suppliccs  aliqui  veniunt 
miscri  et  calamitosi ; sceleratus  et  nefarius  fueris,  si  quidquam 
misericordia  adductus  feceris.  Fatetur  aliquis  se  peccassc,  et  ejus 
delicti  veniam  petit : nefarium  est  faciuus  ignoscere.  At  leve 
delictum  est : onmia  peccata  sunt  paria.  Dixisti : quippe  jam 
fixum  et  statutum  est.  Non  re  ductus  es,  sed  opinione : sapiens 
nihil  opinatur.  Errasti  aliqua  in  re : maledici  putat.  Hac  ex  dis- 
ciplina  nobis  ilia  sunt : “ Dixi  in  senatu  me  nouien  consularis  can- 
didati  delaturum.”  Iratus  dixisti.  “Numquam,”  inquit,  “sapiens 
irascitur.”  At  temporis  caussa.  “ Improbi,  inquit,  hominis  est, 
mendacio  fallere ; mutare  sententiam  turpe  est ; exorari  scelus ; 

flame  as  follnwerti.  Compare  Livy,  i.  18;  is,  * Quippe  jam  fixum:*  *why,  it  is  dc« 
and  Tacitus,  Hist.  iti.  81  : Studium  philo«  termined  ; it  is  not  said  only/  The  Stoic 

flophiac  et  placlta  Stoicorum  aemulatus/’  did  not  speak  «nthout  thinking.  When 
30.  indueitu,"]  * Misled  ;*  so  it  is  ex-  bo  spoke  it  was  to  say  what  was  certain, 
plained.  It  may  have  the  same  meaning  in  not  merely  to  utter  woiils.  Lambinus  saw 
" P.  I.,entulu8^ inductus  a vafibus’*  (In  the  meaning,  and  wrote  the  passage  thus: 
Cat.  iv.  1).  * Dixisti.  Quippe  fixum/  &c. ; and  he  says 

Peiunt  aiiquid  publicaui ;]  In  what  fol-  that  he  found  this  pointing  to  his  great  de- 
lows  there  is  a question  or  a sup|>osed  case,  light  confirmed  by  an  old  MS.  He  omits 
and  the  answer;  but  I purposely  omit  the  ‘jam.*  As  to  ‘quippe,*  compare  Vol.  II. 
mark  of  interrogation.  Pro  Caecina,  c.  19:  ‘Quippe:  quid  cnim,* 

Cato  was  the  man  who  looked  after  the  &c. 
treasury.  He  watched  the  jobbers,  and  aapitJis  nihil  opinalur.']  The  word  is 
they  hated  him.  His  resistance  to  one  of  explained  by  the  context,  and  by  what  fol- 
the  impudent  demands  of  the  Publicani  is  lows,  “ sapientdm  sae)>e  aliquid  opinari  quod 
recorded  by  Cicero  (Ad  Att.  i.  17).  Plu-  nesciat.*’  Thu  certain  knowledge  was  cord- 
tarch  (Cato  Min.  c.  18)  gives  an  amusing  Xt/tl/fc,  a seizing  of  a thing,  a oompreben- 
account  of  his  activity  when  he  was  in  the  sion  (Cic.  Acad.  Pr.  ii.  47).  Antoninus 
treasury  ; when  he  was  Quaestor.  ' comprehended  * the  existence  of  the  g<xls, 

Dxjciitli:  quippe  jam'\  The  codd.  and  because  he  saw  their  works  (xii.  28).  Opi- 
oid editions  have  here  ‘Dixisti:  <{uippe  nion  was 

jam.'  Manutius  wrote  ‘ Dixisti  quippiam  : At  temporia  cauaaa.']  “ But  you  said  it 

fixum,’  &c. ; and  Halm  has  followed.  No-  on  a particular  occasion  it  was  a n^mark 
thing  could  be  more  unmeaning  and  fri-  for  the  time,  and  not  for  all  time.  This  is 
gid  than  the  emendation.  ‘Dixisti:*  ‘you  a common  expression  in  Cicero  (Vol.  II* 
have  said  it;  that  is  all.'  The  answer  Pro  Q.  Rose.  Com.  c.  17). 
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misereri  flagitium.”  Nostri  autem  illi,  fatebor  cnim,  Cato,  me 
quoque  in  adoleBcentia  clifHsum  ingenio  meo  quaesis.se  adjumenta 
doctriiiae,  nostri,  inquam,  illi  a Platone  et  Aristotele,  moderati 
homines  et  temperati,  aiunt  apud  sapientem  valere  aliquando  gra- 
tiam ; viri  boni  esse  raLsereri : distincta  esse  genera  delictorum  et 
dispares  poenas;  esse  apud  hominem  constantem  ignoscendi  locum; 
ipsum  sapientem  saepe  aliquid  opinari  quod  nesciat ; irasci  non- 
nmnquam ; exorari  eundem  et  placari  ; quod  dixerit  interdum,  si 
ita  rectius  sit,  mutare ; de  sententia  decedere  aliquando  ; omnes 
virtutes  mediocritate  quadam  esse  moderatas.  XXXI.  Hos  ad 
magistros  si  qua  te  fortuna,  Cato,  cum  ista  natura  detulisset,  non 
tu  quideni  vir  melior  esses,  nec  fortior,  nec  tempcrantior,  nec 
justior,  neque  eniin  esse  potes,  sed  paullo  ad  lenitatem  propensior. 
Non  accusares  nullis  adductus  inimicitiis,  nulla  lacessitus  injuria, 
pudentissiinum  hominem,  summa  dignitate  atquc  honcstate  praedi- 
tum  ; putares,  quum  in  ejusdcm  anni  custodia  tc  atque  L.  Mure- 
nam  fortuna  posuisset,  aliquo  te  cum  hoc  rei  publicae  vinculo  esse 
conjunctum ; quod  atrociter  in  senatu  dixisti,  aut  non  dixisses  aut 
seposuisses  aut  mitiorem  in  partem  interpretarere.  Ac  te  ipsum, 
quantum  ego  opinione  auguror,  nunc  et  animi  quodam  impetu  con- 
citatum,  et  vi  naturae  atque  ingenii  elatum,  et  recentibus  praecep- 
torum  studiis  flagrantem  jam  usus  flectet,  dies  leniet,  actas  miti- 
gabit.  Etenim  isti  ipsi  mihi  videntur  vestri  praeccptores  et  virtutis 
magistri  fines  officionim  paullo  longius  quam  natura  vellet  protu- 
lisse,  ut,  quum  ad  ultimum  animo  contendissemus,  ibi  tamen  ubi 
oporteret  consistercmus.  “ Nihil  ignoveris.”  Immo  aliquid,  non 
omnia.  “ Nihil  gratiae  caussa  feceris.”  Imtno  resistito  gratiae, 
quum  officium  et  fides  postulabit.  “ Misericordia  commotus  no 
sis.”  Etiam  in  dissolvenda  severitate ; sed  tamen  est  laus  aliqua 


mediocritaie  quadam"]  Virtue  lies  be- 
tween two  extremes:  an  courage  between 
cowardice  and  rashnesa.  Mferdrr/c  dpa 
iariv  rf  dptrt)  OToxf^'^TtKij  y ovaa  rov 
fiiaou.  (Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  ii.  6.) 

31.  tjuMdem  anni]  Murena  as  consul, 
Cato  as  tr.  pL — *aut  seposuisses:'  this  is 
not  clear.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  mend  it.  Tlie  meaning  si^ems  to 
be  that  you  would  either  not  have  uttered 
the  things,  or  you  would  have  kept  them  on 
one  side,  out  of  the  way. 

veitri  praecepiores"]  He  could  not  well 
have  said  ' tui  ' Ho  says  *yoor  masters 
and  your  friends,'  meaning  the  masters  of 
Cato  and  those  who  were  of  Cato's  opinions. 


proiuluitf,  «/,]  This  ' ut  ’ presents  the 
same  difficulty  as  *ita — ut,'  c.  28:  **  Your 
teachers  have  extended  the  boundaries  of 
our  moral  duties  somewhat  beyond  the 
natural  limits,  meaning  however  that  thotigh 
you  should  go  to  the  very  extreme  in  spe- 
culation, you  should  stop  in  prmiic'e  at  the 
proper  point.”  Lombinus  preferred  * non 
consisteremus,'  which  is  contrary  to  the 
meaning. 

eawfta  Jecerii.']  Some  MSS.  have  ‘ con- 
feeeris,'  G.  has  * cum  feceris.'  Two  have 
* coneesseris.’  Halm  has  ' rc**seris.’ 

Eiiam  *»  dwolvntda']  The  doctrine 
' nihil  ignoveris,'  * nihil  gratiae  caussa  fere, 
ris,'  is  corrected  by  the  answer  * Immo,' 
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humanitatia.  “ In  sententia  pcrnianeto."  Vero,  nisi  sententiam 
alia  vicerit  nielior.  Hujuscetnodi  Scipio  ille  fuit,  quern  non  pocni- 
tebat  facere  idem  quod  tu  ; habere  eruditissimum  hominero  Panae- 
tiuin  doini,  cujus  oratione  ct  praeceptis,  quamquam  erant  eadem 
■ista  quae  te  delectant,  tainen  asperior  non  est  factus,  sed,  ut  accepi 
a senibus,  lenissimus.  Quis  vero  C.  Laelio  coniior  ? quis  jucundior 
eodein  ex  studio  isto?  quis  illo  gravior,  sapientior  I Possum  de 
L.  Philo,  de  C.  Gallo  dicere  haec  eadem  : sed  te  domum  jam  dedu- 
cam  tuam.  Quemquamne  existimas  Catone,  proavo  tuo,  commo- 
diorem,  communiorem,  moderatiorem  fuisse,  ad  omnem  rationem 
humanitatis  ? de  cujus  praestanti  virtute  quum  vere  graviterque 
diceres,  doniesticum  tc  habere  dixisti  exemplum  ad  imitandum. 
Est  illud  quidem  exemplum  tibi  propositum  domi ; sed  tamen 
naturae  sirnilitudo  illius  ad  tc  magis  qui  ab  illo  ortus  es  qnam  ad 
unum  quemque  nostrum  pervenire  potuit : ad  imitandum  vero  tam 


which  may  here  be  cxpres5»ed  by  ‘ yt>s * yes 
some,  not  all  ;*  * yes,  n*sist  favour  when 
duty  and  good  faith  Khali  require  it.'  To 
the  third,  Ik*  not  moved  by  compassion," 
the  answer  is  still  a wnression,  Yes;  bat 
the  words  which  follow  are  obscure,  lialm 
fewrites  it  thus : **  Etiam ; sed  tamen  in 
dissolvenda  aereritate  est  laus  aliqua  huma- 
nitatis."  But  the  text  is  the  MSS.  readinit, 
and  it  may  mean,  as  Munutius  says  : **  Yes, 
he  not  inovi*<l  by  eom}>assion  to  the  dissolu* 
tion  of  severity ; but,"  &c. — * nisi  sententiam 
sententia  alia  vitx'rit  melior:'  this  is  the 
reading  of  several  MSS.,  followed  by  Halm. 

Panaftium  domi,~\  One  of  the  Lagomar> 
Rini  MSS.  The  other  reading.s  arc  *et 
paene  dirinum,*  *et  paene  domi,'  and  other 
varieties.  The  Stoic  Panaetius  lodged  with 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.  It  was  the 
fasliion  for  distinguished  Romans  to  keep 
Greek  philosophers  in  their  houses.  Cicero 
liad  Diodotus  with  him,  and  kept  him  in  his 
house  fur  many  years,  till  he  died  (Arad.  ii. 
3ti\  Brutus,  c.  90).  Panaetius  bad  the 
merit  of  being  a clear  writer,  and  we  may 
perhaps  infer  that  he  was  a good  teacher. 
His  work  DeOfliciis(T*p«  roe  rnOqcovroi) 
was  the  foundation  of  Cicero’s  treatise  (L>e 
Off.  Hi.  2;  Ad  Att.  xvi.  11):  **  Panaetius 
igitur  qui  sine  controversia  de  officiis  accura- 
lis^itne  di'.putavit  quemque  nos  rorrectione 
qua<lam  mllubita  potissiinum  seruti  sumus." 

C.  Laeito]  The  friend  of  Scipio  the 
younger,  wlio  also  cultivated  philosophy 
(Pro  Archia.  c.  7)*  Cicero  has  entitled  his 
discourse  on  Friemiship  * Laelius,'  for  Lae« 
lius,  the  friend  of  the  younger  Africanus,  is 
the  chief  speaker  in  the  dialogue. 


L.  PAiVo.]  The  MSS.  have  L.  Philippo, 
but  it  is  probably  a mistake.  Manutius 
made  the  correction.  Philippas  was  an 
orator  (Brutus,  47).  of  whom  Cii«ro  says  : 
“ Summa  libtTtas  in  oratione,  multoe  face, 
tiae;  satis  <rreber  in  re|)eriendis,  solutus  in 
explicamlis  seiitentiis,  erat  cnim  imprimis, 
ut  temporibus  illi«,  Gnu'cis  doctrinis  in- 
stitutus."  Horace  (Ep.  i.  7)  has  a story 
about  him  which  is  an  example  of  his 

* facetiae.'  L.  Furius  Philus  is  mentioned 
iu  the  oration  Pro  Archia  willi  Laelius.  He 
was  a man  of  good  character  and  great  ac- 
quirements : “ P.  A<ricano,  C.  Laelio,  L. 
Kurin,  qui  secum  eruditissiinos  homines 
ex  Graecia  palain  seni|>er  habuerunt."  The 
correction  of  Manutius  seems  to  be  certain. 

C.  Sulpicius  Gallus  was  an  astronomer, 
and  in  the  war  against  Pcrsi's,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia (n.c.  Itt?)*  be  predicted  an  eclipse, 
and  told  the  soldiers  not  to  be  afraid  of 
it  (Livy,  44  c.  37  « He  Senectute,  c.  14). 

cotnmuniorem,']  There  is  also  a reading 

* comiorem.'  Cicero  often  uses  * communis/ 
as  in  De  Sen  c.  17  : * communem  erga  Ly- 
saadrum,'  if  the  reading  is  right : and  De 
Am  c.  18 : " Slmplicem  praeterea  et  com- 
munem  et  consentientem  qui  rebus  iisdem 
movea'ur  cHgi  pur  est."  Communis  is  one 
who  puts  himself  on  a footing  of  equality 
with  others.  Some  critics  have  preferred 

* (*omiorem ' in  this  passage,  because  it  is 
said  that  'communis'  ts  not  used  in  the 
comparative,  except  in  this  example  (Ad 
Fam.  iv.  9):  "Bum  magis  communem  oen> 
aemua  in  victoria  futurum  fuisse  quam  incer- 
tis  in  rebus  foisset."— ' qui  ab  'qoouiam 
ab,'  Halm. 


I'^li 
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niihi  propositum  exemplar  illud  est  quam  tibi.  Seel  si  iliius  comi- 
tatem  et  facilitatem  tuae  ^ravitati  severitatique  asperseris,  non  ista 
quidein  erunt  meliora,  quae  nunc  sunt  optima,  sed  certe  condita 
jucundius. 

XXXII.  Quare,  ut  ad  id  quod  institui  revertar,  tolle  niihi  e 
caussa  nomen  Catonis ; remove  ac  praetermitte  auctoritatem,  quae 
in  judiciis  aut  nibil  valere  aut  ad  salutem  debet  valere ; congredere 
mecum  criminibus  ipsis.  Quid  accusas,  Cato  I quid  aifers  ad  judi- 
cium, quid  arguis?  Ambitum  accusas  I non  defendo.  Me  repre- 
hendis  quod  idem  defendant  quod  lege  punierim.  Punivi  ambitum, 
non  innocentiam.  Ambitum  vero  ipsum  vel  tecum  accusabo,  si 
voles.  Dixisti  senatus  consultuin  me  referente  es.se  factum  : Si 
mercede  conducti  obviain  candidatis  issent,  si  conducti  sectarentur, 
si  gladiatoribus  vulgo  locus  tributim,  et  item  prandia  si  vulgo  essent 
data,  contra  legem  Calpurniam  factum  videri. — Ergo  ita  senatus 
judicat  contra  legem  facta  liaec  videri,  si  facta  sint : decernit,  quod 
nihil  opus  est,  dum  candidatis  morem  gerit.  Xain  factum  sit  necne 
veheinenter  quaeritur.  Si  factum  .sit,  quin  contra  legem  sit  dubi- 
tare  nemo  potest.  Est  igitur  ridiculum,  quod  est  dubiiim,  id  relin- 
quere  incertum ; quod  neinini  dubium  potest  esse,  id  Judicare. 
Atque  id  decernitur  omnibus  postulantibus  candidatis,  ut  ex  sena- 
tus consulto  neque  cujus  intersit  neque  contra  quern  sit  intelligi 
possit.  Quare  doce  ab  L.  Murena  ilia  e.s.se  commissa:  turn  egomet 
tibi  contra  legem  comniLssa  esse  concedam. 

XXXIII.  ‘Multi  obviam  prodierunt  de  provincia  decedenti. 


32.  $en4ifus  cofuultum']  A Senatus  con> 
suUum  wasjtassed  at  the  request  of  the  can* 
didates  to  e.xplain  the  Lex  CaJpuroia.  The 
Lex  forbade  hired  men  going  to  meet  the 
candidate-4,  or  following  them  : it  forbade 
plai'es  being  assigned  at  the  exhibition  of 
glatliators  (gladiatores)  to  theM'veral  tribes; 
and  it  forbade  treating  (prandia)  the  people 
in  numbers  or  generally  (vulgo).  Graevius 
Mys  that  it  was  permitted  to  give  free  places 
to  individuals*  but  not  to  whole  tribes. 
If  * tributim  ' is  right*  we  learn  that  free 
places  could  not  be  assigned  to  a whole 
‘tribus;’  and  if  they  were,  we  do  not 
see  how  each  man’s  platie  was  secured, 
unless  those  got  the  places  who  came 
first;  and  we  lt*arn  that  men  did  come 
to  public  exhibiliuns  soon  after  midnight 
to  secure  their  places*  and  they  sat  there 
till  the  amusement  began,  as  we  now  do 
when  a man  or  a woman  is  to  be  hanged 
in  London : Inquietatus  fremitu  gratuita 


in  ('irco  loca  de  media  nocte  ocrupantium 
omnes  fustibus  ab<*git.’*  (Soeton.  Calig. 
c.  26.)  Halm  has  * tributus  ’ after  two 

Mss.  ‘ 

Ergo  t'/a]  Halm  prints  the  passage  thus: 
“ Krgo  ita  renatus  si  judicat,  contra  legem 
factashaec  rideri,  si  facta  sint,  deremtt,  c|Uod 
nibil  opus  est,  dum  omnibus  candidatis 
morem  gerit.**  It  seems  that  to  p)ea>e  the 
candidates  who  talked  about  bribery  being 
practiced  at  the  canvass,  the  Senate  by  a 
resolution  (decretum)  declared  how  they 
understood  the  Lex.  But  the  declaration 
was  useless.  The  Senate  could  not  alter 
the  Lex ; and  if  a man  was  tried  for  Am- 
bitus. he  was  not  tried  by  the  Senate,  but 
by  Judiees,  some  of  whom  wimid  be  Sena- 
tors. It  seems  to  have  been  an  irregular 
way  of  getting  at  the  opiniem  of  the  Senate 
or  of  those  Senators  who  might  act  oa 
Judiees  at  any  future  trial  for  Ambitus 
under  the  Lex  Calpurnia. 
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consulatum  petenti.’  Solet  fieri.  Eccui  autem  non  proditur  rever- 
tenti  ? ‘ Quae  fuit  i.sta  inultitudo  ?’  Primum,  si  tibi  istam  rationein 
non  possum  redderc,  quid  hal>et  admirationis,  tali  viro  advenienti, 
candidato  consulari,  obviam  prodisse  multos?  Quod  nisi  esset 
factum,  m.agis  miranduin  videretur.  Quid  si  ctiam  illud  addam, 
quod  a consuetudine  non  abborret,  rogatos  esse  multos,  nuin  aut 
criminosum  sit  aut  mirandum,  qua  in  civitate  rogati  infimorum 
hominum  filios  prope  de  nocte  ex  ultima  saepe  urbe  deductum 
venire  soleamus.  in  ea  non  esse  gravatos  homines,  prodire  hora 
tertia  in  campum  Martium,  praesertim  talis  viri  nomine  rogatos. 
Quid  si  omnes  societatcs  venerunt,  quarum  ex  numero  multi  hie 
sedent  judices ; quid  si  multi  homines  nostri  ordinis  honestissimi ; 
quid  si  ilia  officiosissima,  quae  neminem  patitur  non  honeste  in 
urbem  introire,  tota  natio  candidatorum.  Si  denique  ipse  accusa- 
tor  noster  Postumius  obviam  cum  bene  magna  caterva  sua  venit, 
quid  habet  ista  multitude  admirationis ! Omitto  clientes,  vicinos, 
tributes,  exereitum  totum  Luculli,  qui  ad  triumphuin  per  eos-dies 
vencrat : hoc  dico,  frequentiam  in  isto  officio  gratuitam  non  modo 
dignitati  ullius  umquam  sed  ne 

33.  infimorum  hominum"]  The  sons  of 
men  even  of  the  lowest  rank  were  some- 
times attended  to  the  Campus  by  persons 
of  whom  tliey  asked  the  favour,  when  they 
were  candidates  for  some  place,  whatever  it 
might  be. — * prope  de  nocte this  means 
literally  almost  by  night  c.  9) ; but  it 
really  means  almost  immediately  alter  mid- 
night, as  * de  die ' means  * after  midday.*  It 
seems  as  if  * de  nocte,*  * de  die  * were  used  iu 
this  sense,  when  the  full  expression  would  bo 
‘ de  media  nocte,'  ‘de  medio  die.'  Censo- 
rinus  (De  die  natali,  c.  24)  says:  “ Inci- 
))iam  a media  nocte  quod  tempos  prfncipium 
et  postremom  est  diei  Romani  (civilis). 

Teinpus  quod  huic  proxiraum  est  vocatur 
De  media  nocte:  sequitur  Gallidniaim — 
tunc  meridies,  quod  est  inedii  diei  numen ; 
inde  De  meridie ; bine  Suprema."  The 
FVeneb  language  has  two  expressions,  ' do 
nuit ' (de  nocte)  means  ‘ by  night,'  ‘ in  the 
night  time;'  ‘des  la  nuit ' means  ‘as  soon 
as  night  begins,'  at  ‘ night  fall one  of  the 
examples  of  the  precision  of  this  language, 
which  is  also  one  of  the  proofs  of  a clear 
and  precise  way  of  thinking. 

iocietates]  The  associations  for  farming 
the  taxes,  the  Publicani,  men  of  the  eques- 
trian class,  as  the  words  *hic  sedent  judices' 
show. 

natio  candidatorum.]  The  whole  breed 
of  candidates  for  all  kinds  of  places.  They 


voluntati  quidem  defuisse.  ‘ At 

all  showed  themselves  to  the  people  when 
they  could.  They  obliged  others  in  order 
to  ^ obliged  in  return  Cicero  (In  Pison. 
€.  23)  says  : “ Dico  venissc  patmc  neminem, 
ne  de  officiosissima  quidem  natione  candi- 
datorum, quum  vulgo  essent  et  illo  ipso 
et  multis  ante  diebus  admoniti  et  rogati.’ — 
‘bene  magna:'  ‘with  a very  large  body/ 
for  so  ‘ bene ' means.  So  Horace  says  (Sat. 

i.  3.  V.  61):— 

“ pro  bene  sano 

Ac  non  incaoto  lictum  astutnmque  vo- 
camus." 

* Male ' has  sometimes  the  same  meaning, 
as  (Hor.  Sat,  i.  1.  v.  4fi) : — 

‘*  — — male  parvus 
Si  cui  filius  est." 

But  the  sense  of  ‘ male ' when  joined  to  au 
adjective  will  de|)end  on  the  context,  for 
‘ male  sanus  ’ is  quite  different  ftom  * bene 
sanus.' 

non  modo — ulliut]  “ Malim  non  modo 
non:  vereor  enim  ut,  cum  sequatur  ulliu* 
umquam,  negatio  deesse  possit."  Halm. 
Perhaps  he  is  right.  Compare  Vol.  I.  Verr. 

ii.  3.  c.  48:  “multis  autem  non  modo 
granum  nullum  sod  ne  paleae  quidem  re- 
linquerentur 4.  c.  22:  “non  modo  op. 
pidum  nullum,"  &c ; and  Vol.  II.  Pro  Sex. 
Itos.  Am.  c.  52:  “ in  quo  non  modo  culpa 
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sectabantur  multi.’  Doce  mercede : concedam  esse  crimen.  Hoc 
quidem  remoto,  quid  reprehendis?  'XXXIV.  ‘Quid  opus  est,’ 
inquit,  ‘ sectatoribus  ? ’ A me  tu  id  quaeris,  quid  opus  sit  eo  quo 
semper  usi  sumus?  Homines  tenues  unum  habent  in  nostrum 
ordinem  aut  promerendi  aut  referendi  beneficii  locum,  banc  in 
nostris  pctitionibus  operam  atque  as-sectationem.  Neque  cnim  fieri 
potest,  neque  postulandum  est  a nobis  aut  ab  equitibus  Romanis, 
ut  suos  nccessarios  chndidatos  assectentur  totos  dies ; a quibus  si 
domus  nostra  celebratur,  si  interdum  ad  forum  dcduciiuur,  si  uno 
basilicae  spatio  honcstamur,  diligenter  observari  videmur  et  coli : 
tenuiorum  amicorum  et  non  occupatorum  est  ista  assiduitas,  quo- 
rum copia  bonis  viris  et  beneficis  deesse  non  solet.  Noli  igitur 
eripere  hunc  inforiori  generi  hominum  frnctum  officii,  Cato : sine 
eos,  qui  omnia  a nobis  sperant,  habere  ipsos  quoque  aliquid  quod 
nobis  tribuere  possint.  Si  nihil  erit  praeter  ipsorum  suffragium, 
tenue  est,  si  ut  suffragantur  nihil  valent  gratia.  Ipsi  denique,  ut 
solcnt  loqui,  non  dicere  pro  nobis,  non  spondere,  non  vocare  donium 
suam  possunt ; atque  haec  a nobis  petunt  omnia ; neque  ulla  re 
alia,  quae  a nobis  consequuntur,  nisi  opera  sua,  coinpensari  putant 
posse.  Itaque  et  legi  Fabiae,  quae  est  de  numero  sectatorum,  et 
senatus  consulto,  quod  est  L.  Caesare  console  factum,  restiterunt. 
Nulla  est  enim  poena  quae  possit  observantiam  tenuiorum  ab  hoc 
vetere  institute  officiorum  e.\cludere.  ‘ At  spectacula  sunt  tributim 


nulU,  Red  ne  suspicio  quidem  potuit  con- 
siatere.” 

34.  rejerendi]  The  reading  of  v.  The 
MSS.,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  'proferendi/ 
which  may  be  explained.  Mommsen  pro- 
poses ‘ offerondi.' 

celetfraturf]  ‘ la  visited.'  See  Vol.  I. 
Verr.  ii.  I • c.  26.  Cicero  has  collected  in 
one  passage  (De  Sen.  c.  IH)  all  the  forms  of 
paying  respect:  '*  Haec  enim  ip  a sunt 
honurabilia  quae  videntur  levia  atque  com- 
munia,  salutari,  appeli,  decedi,  assurgi,  de. 
duci,  reduci,  consuU.” — * uno  basilicae  spa- 
tio;'  a single  turn  in  a baailira.  Cicero 
says  (De  Or.  i.  7)<  *Mum  Scaevolam  duobus 
spatiis  tribusve  foctis  dixissc."  Sec  Vol.  1. 
Verr.  ii.  4.  c.  3,  note  on  * Basilica.*  The 
Basilicae  were  so  constructed  as  t4)  allow 
walking  room  under  cover. 

ui  tuffrQgintHr\  Two  MSS.  have  ‘ ut 
suffragentur.'  Mommsen  proposes  * si  qui 
suffragantur  nihil  valent  gratia.’  I think 
that  this  is  the  meaning;  but  it  is  precisely 
the  same  meaning,  if  the  text  stands  unal> 
tered,  and  is  pointed  as  I have  pointed  it, 


instead  of  a semicolon  being  put  after 
* tenue  est.’  Halm  proposes  : **  tenue  est, 
si  tantum  suffragantur,  nihil  valent  gratia.” 
But  this  is  what  Cicero  says. 

/of uf,]  ‘ Lo<|ui  ’ means  to  speak  gene- 
rally, but  ‘dicere’  is  the  word  that  moans 
an  orator’s  speaking.  ‘Spondere’  means 
to  be  a ‘ sponsor,*  to  say  the  fonnal  word 
‘spondeo.’  Vols.  I.  II.  Index. 

hgi  Fabiae^"]  Nothing  is  known  of  this 
Lex  except  what  Cicero  tells  us  here.  It 
made  some  enactment  against  the  number 
of  ‘ scctatorcs.’  Q.  Cicero  in  his  address  to 
Marcus,  De  Petitione  consulatus,  has  a 
chapter  (c.  U)  on  * solutatorcs.’  * dcductores,’ 
' assei’taton>s.’  This  Senatus  consultum  was 
mode  in  the  consulshijt  of  L.  Caesar  (s.c. 
64),  but  no  L(\x  was  enacted  ow'ing  to  the 
‘ iiiterressio  ’ of  a tr.  pL,  as  A.4(*nnius  says 
in  the  Ai^umentum  to  the  Oratlo  In  Toga 
Candida:  “Censuerat  senatus  ut  lex  ambitus 
aucta  etiam  cum  poena  ferretur,  eique  rei 
Q.  Murius  Orestinus  tr.  pi.  intercesscrat.” 
At — pocfl/r]  “ But,”  says  Cato,  “ there 
were  the  places  at  tlic  shows  given  to  the 
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data,  et  ad  prandium  vulgo  vocati.’  Etsi  hoc  factum  a Murcna 
omnino,  judices,  non  est,  ab  ejus  amicis  autem  more  et  modo 
factum  est,  tamen  admonitus  re  ipsa  recorder  quantum  hae  con- 
questioncs  in  senatu  habitac  punctorura  nobis,  Servi,  detraxerint. 
Quod  enini  teinpus  fuit  aut  nostra  aut  patruin  nostrorum  niemoria. 
quo  haec  sive  anibitio  est  sive  liberalitas  non  fuerit,  ut  locus  et  in 
circo  et  in  foro  daretur  amicis  et  tribulibus?  Ilaec  homines  tenui- 
ores  • • a suis  tribulibus  vetere  instituto  assbquebantur  • * * 

{DesuiU  pauca.) 


sorerU  tribes,  and  the  people  were  all  in* 
▼ited  to  eat  and  drink.’'  We  do  not  know 
bow  the  treating  was  done ; whether  the 
inns  were  opened,  or  the  people  sat  down 
under  tents,  or  under  porticos  or  in  spa- 
cious halls.  However  no  doubt  there  were 
plentjr  of  innkeepers  and  others  ready  to 
provide  the  feast  for  the  money.  Cicero 
merely  denies  that  Murena  treated:  he 
admits  that  his  friends  did ; and  it  was  a 
good  old  fashion.  We  have  statutes  against 
treating  electors.  The  7 ®nd  fl  William  III. 
c.  4 is  called  the  Treating  Act.  it  forbids 
the  candidate  after  the  date  of  the  wriu,  or 
after  the  ordering  of  the  writs,  or  after  any 
vacancy  to  give  money  or  entertainment  to 
his  electors,  or  promise  to  give  any  in  order 
to  be  eh'oted  under  pain — of  what  ? being 
incapable  of  serving  for  that  place  in  par- 
liament. What  could  be  more  gentle  The 
honourable  candidate  did  not  give.  Some 
Natta  gave  for  him.  This  act  was  found 
insufficient  tr>  prevent  treating ; and  it  re- 
quired the  experience  of  all  the  time  from 
the  reign  of  William  III.  to  the  reign  of 
Victoria  to  make  the  discovery.  The  5 and  6 
Victoria,  c.  102,  a very  virtuous  act,  goes 
further  ($  22),  and  in  verbose  and  heavy 
w»>nls  threatens  the  candidate,  or  person 
elected,  if  he  “ shall  by  himself  or  by  or 
with  any  |>erson.  or  in  any  manner  directly 
or  indirectly  give  or  provide  or  cause  or 
knowingly  allow  to  be  given  or  provided 
wholly  or  partly  at  his  expense,  or  pay 
wholly  or  in  part  any  expimsea  incurred  for 
any  meat,  drink,  entertainment,  or  provision 
to  or  for  any  persc)n  at  any  time  either  be- 
fore, during,  <»r  after  such  election,  for  the 
purpose  of  n)miptly  influtmeing  such  person 
or  any  other  pers<m  to  give  or  to  refrain 
fWim  giving  his  vote  in  any  such  election,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  corruptly  rewarding  such 
person  or  any  other  pers<m  for  having  given 
or  refrained  from  giving  his  vote  at  any 
such  election— 'he  ihall  be  incapable  of  being 


elected  or  iitdog  for  the  particular  coonty, 
&c.,  during  tlie  parliament  for  which  such 
eltTtion  shall  be  holden.**  What  would 
Cicero  have  said  to  all  this  rubbish  ? Su 
careful  is  the  legislator  that  be  even  forbids 
treating  after  an  election,  when  the  purpose 
is  to  indace  a voter  to  give  a corrupt  vote 
at  the  election.  Yet  after  all  the  pains  the 
legislator  has  taken,  Natta  does  the  job  for 
the  candidate,  and  treats  and  brib^  and 
when  inquiry  is  made,  Natta  is  proved  to 
be  the  guilty  man,  and  the  candidate  is  so 
innocent  that  he  knows  nothing  of  it.  Natta 
is  generally  Nobody. 

hae  conquegtiones']  He  seems  to  mean  the 
talk  in  the  senate  and  the  complaints  made 
about  such  matters  as  led  to  the  Senatus 
consultum  ; and  he  says  that  * we,'  all  of  us, 
my  client  and  yourself  Servius  lost  votes  by 
this  talk  and  inquiry.  The  people  were 
displeased  and  would  not  vote.  * I^nctum  ' 
is  a vote  (Pro  Cn.  Plancio.  c.  22),  for  the 
voti’rs  pricked  on  the  tablet  the  name  of 
the  candidate  for  whom  they  voted,  as  the 
passage  in  Festus  (v.  Sutfra^ores)  seems 
to  mean. 

**  Omne  tulit  punetum  qui  miscult  utile 
dulci.”  (Horace.  Ars  Poet.  v.  343.) 

m foro]  The  old  fashion  was  to  exhibit 
the  gladiators  in  the  Forum.  There  was  no 
amphitheatre  in  Rome  at  this  time.  The 
people  saw  the  hght«  from  scaffoldings  and 
balconit's  (maeniana).  Plutarch  (C.  Grac- 
chus, c.  12)  sayst  “The  people  were  going 
to  sec  an  exhibition  of  gladiators  in  the 
Forum,  and  roost  of  the  magistrates  had 
constructed  scats  round  the  placv,  with  the 
intentinn  of  letting  them  for  hire.  But 
Caius  urged  them  to  remove  the  seats,  that 
the  poor  might  be  able  to  see  the  show 
without,  paying."  Comfmre  Livy,  23.  c.  30  ; 
31.  c.  50;  Cicero,  Pro  Sestio,  c.  68;  Pro- 
jierlius,  iv.  8.  7®;  references  of  Be<*ker, 
Handbuch  der  Kora.  Alterthumer,  i.  325. 
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XXXV.  * • praefectuni  fabrum  semel  locum  tribulibus  suis  de- 
disse,  quid  statuent  in  viros  primaries,  qui  in  circo  totas  tabernas 
tribulium  caussa  comparamnt  ? Haec  omnia  sectatorum,  spectacu- 
lorum,  prandiorum  item  crimina  a multitudine  in  tuam  nimiam 
diligentiain,  Servi,  conjecta  sunt ; in  quibus  tamen  Murena  ab 
senatus  auctoritatc  defenditur.  Quid  enim,  Senatus  num  obviam 
prodire  crimen  putat ! Non  ; sed  mercede.  Convince.  Num  sec- 
tan  multosl  Non;  sed  conductos.  Doce.  Num  locum  ad  spec- 
tanduui  dare,  aut  ad  prandium  invitare?  Minime.  Sed  vulgo, 
[passim].  Quid  est  vulgo?  Universes.  Non  igitur,  si  L.  Natta, 
summo  loco  adolescens,  qiii  et  quo  animo  jam  sit  et  qualis  vir  futu- 
rus  sit  videinus,  in  equitum  centuriis  voluit  esse  et  ad  hoc  officiuni 
necessitudinis  et  ad  reliquum  tempus  gratiosus,  id  erit  ejus  vitrico 
fraudi  aut  criniini : nec,  si  virgo  Vestalis,  hujus  propinqua  et 
neccssaria,  locum  suum  gladiatorium  concessit  huic,  non  et  ilia  pie 
fecit,  et  hie  a culpa  est  remotus.  Omnia  haec  sunt  officia  necessa- 
riorum,  comtnoda  tenuiorum,  munia  candidatorum. 

At  enim  agit  mecum  austere  et  Stoice  Cato.  Negat  verum  esse 
allici  benevolentiam  cibo;  negat  judicium  hominuin  in  magistratibus 
mandandis  corrumpi  voluptatibus  oportere.  Ergo  ad  caenam  peti- 
tionis  cau^a  si  quis  vocat  condemnetur.  Quippe,  inquit,  tu  mihi 
summum  imperium,  tu  sumniam  auctoritatem,  tu  gubernacula  rei 
publicae  petas  fovendis  hominum  sensibus  et  deliniendis  animis  ct 
adhibendis  voluptatibus!  Utrum  lenocinium.  inquit,  a grege  deli- 
catae  juventutis,  an  orbis  terrarum  imperium  a populo  Romano 
petebas  ? Horribilis  oratio : sed  earn  usus,  vita,  mores,  civitas  ipsa 
respuit.  Neque  tamen  Lacedaetnonii,  auctores  istius  vitae  atque 


35.  pra^^fc/um]  The  beginning  of  the 
chapter  is  defective,  but  the  meaning  seems 
to  be  this:  **  If  a *praefectos  fabrum  * is 
blamed  for  having  once  assigned  a place  for 
the  members  of  bis  tribe,  what  must  be 
said  or  done  about  those  who  have  erected 
whole  booths  in  the  circus  for  their  tribes- 
men The  * tabemae*  are  explained  by 
the  extract  from  Plutarch,  c.  34. 

conjec/a  sun/;]  lie  gays  that  all  the 
charges  which  Serviua  made  were  laid  by 
the  people  to  the  account  of  his  excessive 
eagernc'S  to  get  up  a prosecution. 

L.  jXai/a,]  He  was  afterwards  a Pontifox 
and  conaecrated  to  public  use  the  ground 
on  which  Cicero’s  house  stood  (Cicero,  Pro 
Domo,  c.  52). 

Ve$/a/is,]  The  holy  virgins,  on  whose 
chastity  and  vigilance  depended  the  desti- 


nies of  Rome,  used  to  go  to  the  gladiators’ 
fights  like  the  rabble  of  Rome.  They  had 
a place  assigned  to  them 

perutn  cjufs]  * Not  right,’  * not  reasonable.* 
Pro  P.  Quiiitio,  c.  16.— ‘cenam,’  Holm. 

/cROctniMm,]  The  mi'aiiing  of  the  word 
must  be  got  by  looking  at  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  It  is  cuntrusU>d  with  * orbis 
terrarum  im)ierium.*  “ Was  it,”  he  says, 
" the  office  of  pander  that  you  were  solicit- 
ing from  a crowd  of  edeminate  youths,  or 
the  government  of  the  world  from  the  Ho- 
man people  ?”  Terrible  talk,”  says  Ch'ero 
sarcastic^y. 

Lacedaemonii,2  They  used  wooden  benches 
at  their  meals  as  we  arc  told  here,  but  they 
showed  no  particular  strictness  in  this,  for 
thousands  now  take  their  meals  on  a wooden 
seat  or  bench,  and  no  doubt  a wooden 
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orationis,  qui  quotidianis  epulis  in  roborc  accumbunt,  neque  vero 
Cretes,  quorum  nemo  gustavit  umquam  Cubans,  melius  quam  Ro- 
mani homines,  qui  tempora  voluptatis  laborisque  dispertiunt,  res 
publicas  suas  retinucrunt ; quorum  altcri  uno  adventu  nostri  excr- 
citus  dcleti  sunt,  altcri  nostri  imperii  praesidio  disciplinam  suam 
legesque  conservant.  XXXVI.  Quare  noli,  Cato,  majorum  insti- 
tuta,  quae  res  ipsa,  quae  diuturnitas  imperii  comprobat,  nimium 
severa  oratione  reprehendere.  Fuit  eodem  ex  studio  vir  eruditus 
apud  patres  nostros,  et  honestus  homo  et  nobilis,  Q.  Tubero.  Is, 
quum  epulum  Q.  Maximus  P.  Africani  patrui  sui  nomine  populo 
Romano  daret,  rogatus  est  a Maximo  ut  triclinium  sterneret,  quum 
esset  Tubero  ejusdem  Africani  sororis  filius.  Atque  ille,  homo 
eruditissimus  ac  Stoicus,  stravit  pclliculis  haedinis  lectulos  Puni- 


bonrh  or  stool  must  have  been  the  only 
seat  that  poor  people  have  bad  in  all  a^. 

Cretes,]  It  it  said  that  they  did  not  re- 
cline when  they  ate,  but  they  ato  sitting. 
Polybius  (vi.  4f>)  has  something  on  the 
Cretan  polity  and  their  character,  which  is 
not  to  their  crcclit.  The  Cretans  had  a bad 
character : they  were  greedy  after  gain  and 
great  liars.  Their  men  sold  themselves  to 
fori'ign  states  for  gain,  and  served  as  mer- 
cenaries. Q.  CatH’iiius  Metellus,  surnamed 
Creticus,  con<|ueriHl  the  island  b c.  t>7<  It 
took  him  somewhat  more  than  two  years, 
and  there  was  some  hard  fighting.  Cicero’s 
history,  as  usual,  is  inaccurate.  He  made 
history  serve  his  purpose.  His  style  of 
talking  is  curious.  The  Roman  who  re- 
clined at  his  meals  subdued  tlie  Cretan  who 
did  not.  Tliere  were  better  reasons  than 
this  for  Crete  yielding  to  the  victorious 
arms  of  Rome.  The  Cretans  were  a small 
nation,  and  not  a united  people.  They 
quamdli'd  among  themselves.  ITie  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus  still  subsisted  at  Sparta 
seven  hundred  years  after  the  assumed  date 
of  their  establishment  j if  not  in  their  ori- 
ginal strictness,  in  a form  at  least,  as  Cicero 
tells  us. 

3fi.  Q.  Tubero.]  Q.  Aeiius  Tubero  was  the 
son  of  one  of  L.  Aemilius  PauUus'  two  daugh- 
ters by  his  second  marriage.  The  two  sons 
of  Paullns  by  his  first  marriage  were  adopted 
severally  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and  by  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  the  wn  of  .Afticanus  Ma- 
jor. Tims  the  eldest  son  of  Paullus  liecame 
Q.  Pabiiifl  Maximus  Aemilianus,  and  his 
brother  becami*  P.  Cornelius  Si-ipin  ,\emi- 
lianus,  to  which  after  the  com]uest  of  Car- 
thage was  added  the  name  of  Africanus 
Minor.  This  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  (c  3€)was 


the  son  of  Aemilianus,  and  the  conqueror  of 
the  Allobroges,  fit>m  which  victory  he  had  the 
name  Allobrogicus;  and  be  gave  the  banquet 
on  the  occasion  of  Scipio’s  death  b.c.  l^. 

This  Tubero  the  Stoic  was  a jurist  and  a 
man  of  sense,  who  did  not  like  to  spend  his 
monejr  foolishly  in  feeding  greedy  people. 
Seneca  (£p.  U5)  commends  Tubero,  and 
says  that  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  the 
luxurious  Romans  have  been  broken  and 
melted,  but  that  Tubero’s  earthen  vessels 
shall  last  fur  ever.  Valerius  Maximus  (vii. 
6)  has  copied  this  story  of  Tubero  from 
Cicero. 

triclinium  stemieret,]  This  means  to 
spread  the  cushions  at  the  table®  for  the 
honoured  guests  to  sit  soft ; but  this  is 
merely  a form  of  speech.  Tubero  was  asked 
to  provide  a table  and  all  that  was  necessary 
for  a feast.  We  get  a good  measure  of  what 
Rome  was  by  such  stories.  The  nobles  gave 
great  entertainments  sometimes  to  Urge 
bodies  of  people,  who  came  with  pleasure 
to  feet!  at  the  great  man's  cost.  These 
delicate  fellows  who  ate  at  another  man’s 
expense  were  displeased  with  Tubero’s  goat- 
skin seats : they  wanted  something  finer. 
They  liked  not  bis  wooden  coaches  (lectuli 
Punirani),  nor  his  crockery  from  Samos, 
which  was  a common  kind  of  earthenware. 
Couches  inlaid  with  ivory  or  silver,  and 
bnjnxe  vessels  from  Delos  or  Corinth  wonld 
have  been  the  right  thing.  Through  this 
misapplication  of  his  philosophy  (perversa 
sapientia)  Tubero  failed  in  his  t'andidatc- 
sbip  for  the  praetorship  in  b.c.  129,  but  he 
was  elect<*d  in  b.c.  1 23.  Cicero  estei'nied 
Tulicro's  character,  and  he  has  made  him 
one  of  the  speakers  in  his  De  Re  Publica. 
See  Maps  Praefatio  to  the  Ue  Re  Publica. 
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canos  et  exposuit  vasa  Sarnia ; quasi  vero  essct  Diogenes  Oynicus 
mortuus,  et  non  divini  hominis  Africani  mors  honestaretur : quern 
quum  supremo  cjus  die  Maximus  laudaret,  gratias  egit  diis  immor- 
talibus,  quod  ille  vir  in  hac  re  publics  potissimum  natus  esset; 
necessc  enim  fuisse,  ibi  esse  terrarum  imperium,  ubi  ille  esset. 
Hujus  in  morte  celebranda  graviter  tulit  populus  Bomanus  banc 
perversam  sapientiam  Tuberonis.  Itaque  homo  integerrimus,  civis 
optimus,  quum  esset  L.  Paulli  nepos,  P.  Africani,  ut  dixi,  sororis 
filius,  his  haedinis  pelliculis  praetura  dejectus  est.  Odit  populus  , 
Bomanus  privatam  luxuriam,  publicam  magnificentiam  diligit : non 
amat  profusas  epulas,  sordes  et  inhumanitatem  multo  minus.  Dis- 
tinguit  rationem  officiorum  ac  temporum,  vicissitudinem  laboris  ac 
voluptatis.  Nam  quod  ais,  nulla  re  allici  hominuin  mentes  oportere 
ad  magistratum  mandandum  nisi  dignitate,  hoc  tu  ipse,  in  quo 
summa  est  dignitas,  non  scrvas.  Cur  enim  quemquam  ut  studeat 
tibi,  ut  te  adjuvet  rogas ! Bogas  tu  me,  ut  milii  praesis,  ut  com- 
mittam  ego  me  tibi.  Quid  tandem,  istuc  me  rogari  oportet  abs  te, 
an  te  potius  a me,  ut  pro  mea  salute  laborem  peiiculumque  susci- 
pias  ? Quid,  quod  habes  nomenclatorem,  in  eo  quidem  fallis  et 
decipis.  Nam  si  nomine  appellari  abs  te  cires  tuos  honestum  est, 
turpe  est  eos  notiores  esse  servo  tuo  quam  tibi.  Sin  etiam  si 
noris  tamen  per  monitorem  appellandi  sunt,  cur  ante  petis  quam 


Maximui  lauilaret,']  This  was  the  fune- 
ral oration  pronounced  after  Roman  fashion 
over  Scipio  by  bis  nephew  on  the  day  of 
Sdpio’a  death. 

rogari  oportet"]  Cicero  bandies  all  this 
matter  very  ingeniously.  The  candidate 
should  not  even  ask  for  men's  votes  : men 
should  ask  him  to  take  the  trouble  to  look 
after  their  interests  and  the  public  weal. 
This  is  quite  true,  but  it  is  seldom  done. 

nomenclatorem,]  A slave  who  knew  every 
body's  name  and  prompted  the  candidate ; 
for  people  liked  to  be  addressed  by  their 
name  by  a great  person : 

gaudcnt  praenomine  molles 

Auriculae." 

(Horace,  Sat.  ii.  5.  v.  32.) 

Horace  describes  the  nomenclator  (Ep.  i. 
6.  V.  60) 

Mcrcemur  servum  qui  dictet  nomina, 
laevum 

Qui  fodicet  latns  et  cogat  traos  pondera 
dextram 

Porrigere:  Hie  multum  in  Fabia  valet, 
ille  Velina." 

VOL.  III. 


Plutarch  says  that  Cato  had  no  nomen- 
clator (Cato  Min.  c.  8) : — **  When  a law 
was  made,  that  those  who  were  candidates 
for  an  office  should  not  be  accompanied  by 
nomenclators,  he  was  the  only  person  when 
a candidate  for  a tribunesbip  who  observed 
the  law ; and  having  himself  made  it  lus 
business  to  salute  and  address  those  whom 
bo  met  with,  he  did  not  escape  censure  even 
from  those  who  praised  him  \ for  the  more 
they  )>erceived  the  honourable  nature  of  his 
conduct,  the  more  they  were  annoyed  at 
the  difficulty  of  imitating  it."  There  are 
several  good  lessons  here. 

cur  ante  petiu]  G.  has  'petunt.'  Lam- 
biuua  says  that  Mibri  veteres' — he  does  not 
say  how  many  or  what  ‘libri  vetercs' — have 
' pellis,'  out  of  which  he  makes  * appellas 
and  this  is  so  plain,  he  says,  that  it  is  its 
own  evidence.  Orelli  conjectures  ‘prendis' 
or  * prcDsas.'  This  sentence  is  not  clear. 
I do  not  see  how  Lambinus  or  Orelli's 
emendation  helps  the  meaning.  Cicero  is 
always  difficult  when  he  is  making  a subtle 
argument,  and  sometimes  the  solution  of 
tlie  difficulty  is  the  discovery  of  the  fact 
that  be  is  trifling  and  saying  nothing.  He 
L 
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insusurravit  ? aut  quid  quum  admoncris,  tatncn  quasi  tute  noris 
ita  salutas?  quid,  posteaquam  es  dosignatus,  multo  salutas  ncgli- 
gcntius?  Hacc  omnia  ad  rationem  civitatis  si  dirigas,  recta  sunt : 
sin  perpendere  ad  disciplinae  praecepta  velis,  reperiantur  pravissima. 
Quare  nec  plebi  Romanae  cripiendi  fructus  isti  sunt  ludorum,  gla- 
diatoruin,  conviviorum,  quae  omnia  niajorcs  nostri  comparaverunt ; 
nec  candidatis  ista  benignitas  adimenda  cst,  quae  liberalitatem 
magis  significat  quam  largitionem. 

XXXVII.  At  enim  te  ad  accusandum  res  publica  adduxit. 
Credo,  Cato,  te  isto  animo  atque  ea  opinionc  venisse.  Sed  tu 
imprudentia  laberis.  Ego  quod  facio,  judices,  quum  amicitiae  digni- 
tatisque  L.  Murenac  gratia  facio,  turn  me  pacis,  otii,  concordiac, 
libertatis,  salutis,  vitae  denique  omnium  nostrum  caussa  facere  . 
clamo  atque  tester.  Audite,  audite  consulem,  judices,  nihil  dicara 
arrogantius,  tantum  dicam,  totos  dies  atque  noctes  de  re  publica 
cogitantem.  Non  usque  co  L.  Catilina  rem  publicam  despexit  at- 
que contempsit,  ut  ea  copia  quam  secum  eduxit  se  hanc  civitatem 
oppressurum  arbitrarctur.  Latius  patet  illius  sceleris  contagio 
quam  quisquam  putat ; ad  plures  pertinet.  Intus,  intus,  inquam, 
est  equus  Trojanus,  a quo  numquam  me  consule  dormientes  oppri- 
memini.  Quaeris  a me,  quid  ego  Catilinam  metuam.  Nihil ; et 
curavi  ne  quis  metueret ; sed  copias  illius,  quas  hie  video,  dico  esse 
metuendas : nec  tarn  timendus  est  nunc  exercitus  L.  Catilinae  quam 
isti,  qui  ilium  excrcitum  deseruissc  dicuntur.  Non  enim  deserne- 
runt ; sed  ab  illq  in  spccnlis  atque  insidiis  relicti,  in  capitc  at<[uc  in 
cervicibus  nostris  restiterunt.  Hi  et  integrum  consulem  et  bonuiu 
imperatorem,  et  natura  et  fortuna  cum  rei  publicae  salute  conjunc- 


wi.shes  to  prove  that  what  Cato  and  others 
did  19  incoDsisteiit.  He  wishes  to  prove 
that  a candidate  does  not  want  a nomen* 
dator,  whether  he  knows  the  people  or  not. 

* Petere  * is  said  j^nerallj  of  canvassing;. 
The  argument  runs  thus : For  if  it  is  right 

that  you  shoidd  address  your  fellow  citizens 
by  name,  it  is  wrong  for  your  slave  to  know 
them  better  than  yourself.  But  if,  even 
though  you  should  know  them,  they  should 
still  be  addressed  through  the  aid  of  a 
Domenclator,  why  do  you  address  them  be- 
fore he  has  whisper*^  the  name  in  your 
ear.^  Or  why,  when  he  reminds  you  of  the 
name,  do  you  address  the  person  as  if  you 
knew  him  yourself?”  “ ]n  ‘ Sin  etiam  si ' 
the  * si ' is  due  to  Lambinus.  None  of 
Halm’s  MSS.  have  it ; and  yet  it  seems 
necessary.  If  there  is  no  authority  for  the 


‘ si,'  and  if  we  will  not  accept  it  from  Lam- 
binus,  we  must  write,  **  Sin  etiam  noris, 
tamen  per  monitorem  appellandi  ? cur  ante 
petis  quam  insusurravit  ?”  to  which  I see 
no  objection,  except  that  something  is 
wanted  between  * cur  ’ and  * ante,*  for  as  it 
now  stands,  it  seems  plain  that  it  is  the 
concluding  part  of  the  sentence  which  be- 
gins with  * Sin  etiam.' 

recta  gunt : — reperiantur']  Perhaps  it 
should  be  * dirigis.’  G.  has  * sed  dirigis.' 
Halm  is  inclined  to  take  * reperientur,’  tho 
reading  of  E. ; but  ‘ rej>eriantur’  is  right. 

37-  — eqttu*  Trojanut,]  This  among 

other  passages  shows  that  the  conspirators 
were  not  yet  seized  in  the  city.  The  story 
of  the  Trojan  horse  is  well  known  (Vir^l, 
Acn.  ii.;  Odyss.  iv.  272). — *in  insidiis,' 
Halm ; but  * in ' is  uot  in  the  MSS. 
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tiira,  dejici  de  urbis  pracsidio  et  de  custodia  civitatis  vestris  sonten- 
tiis  deturbari  voliint.  Quorum  ego  ferrum  ct  audaciam  rejoci  in 
campo,  debilitavi  in  foro,  compressi  ctiam  domi  meae  saepc,  judices; 
his  VOS  si  alterum  consulem  tradideritis,  plus  niulto  erunt  vestris 
sententiis  quam  suis  gladiis  consecuti.  Magni  interest,  judices,  id 
quod  ego  raultis  repugnantibus  egi  atquc  pcrfeci,  esse  Kalendis  Jan. 
in  re  publica  duo  consules.  Nolite  arbitrari,  mediocribus  consiliis 
aut  usitatis  viis  aut  • *.  Non  lex  iinproba,  non  pemicio.sa  largitio, 
non  auditum  aliquando  aliquod  malum  rei  publicae  quaeritur.  Inita 
sunt  in  hac  civitate  consilia,  judices,  urbis  dclendae,  civium  truci- 
dandonim,  nominis  Homani  exstingjiendi.  Atque  bacc  cives,  cives, 
inquam,  si  cos  hoc  nomine  appcllari  fas  est,  de  patria  sua  et  cogi- 
tant  et  cogitaverunt.  Horum  ego  quotidie  consiliis  occurro,  auda- 
ciam debilito,  sceleri  resisto.  Sed  moneo,  judices:  in  exitu  jam 
est  mens  consulatus;  nolite  mihi  subtrahere  vicarium  meae  dili- 
gentiae ; nolite  adimere  cum  cui  rem  publicara  cupio  tradere 
incolumcm  ab  his  tantis  periculis  defendendam. 

XXXVIII.  Atque  ad  haec  mala,  judices,  quid  accedat  aliud 
non  videtis  ? Te,  te  appello,  Cato : nonne  prospicis  tempestatem 
anni  tui?  Jam  enim  hesterna  contione  intonuit  vox  pcrniciosa 
dcsignati  tribuni,  collegae  tui ; contra  quern  multum  tua  mens, 
multum  omnes  boni  providerunt,  qui  te  ad  tribunatus  petitionem 
vocaverunt.  Omnia  quae  per  hoc  triennium  agitata  sunt,  jam  ab 
CO  tempore,  quo  a L.  Catilina  et  Cn.  Pisone  initum  consilium 
senatus  interficiendi  scitis  esse,  in  hos  dies,  in  hos  menses,  in  hoc 


rtjeci  in  campo,']  At  the  last  election  in 
the  Campus  Martius  (c.  20,  'descendi  in 
campum  *).  See  the  Introduction  to  the  ora. 
tions  a^nst  Catilina;  and  In  Cat.  t 5.  6. 
— * domi  meae he  alludes  to  the  attempt 
made  to  assassinate  him.  (Introd.  Cat.) 

riis  aut  * *.]  The  reading  * viis  * is  un- 
certain, for  there  is  also  * vitis/  * votis,*  and 

* vitiis.'  Tbero  is  also  a short  blank  after 

* aut  and  the  sense  of  what  follows  is 
conse<|uently  somewhat  obscure.  He  says 
that  it  is  by  no  usual  ways  that  the  enemies 
of  the  state  arc  making  their  attempt.^.  It 
is  no  bad  lex,  no  pernicious  distribution  of 
money,  no  kind  of  mischief  ever  heard  of 
before  that  they  are  devising  against  the 
State." 

consiliii  occurro,]  See  c.  23. 
ricaritmt]  One  who  takes  another's  place. 

**  Defuoctumquc  laboribus 
Aequali  recreat  sorte  vicarius." 

(Horace,  Carm.  iU.  24.) 


See  Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  1.  c.  36. 

36.  defiffnaii  tribuni,]  He  is  supposed 
to  mean  Q.  Mctcllus  Nepos.  Cato  was  on 
the  road  into  Lucania  when  he  heard  that 
Metellus  was  going  to  be  a candidate  for 
the  tribuneship.  He  immediately  returned 
to  Rome,  saying  to  his  companions  who 
were  surpris^  at  his  sudden  change  of 
plan : **  Don^t  you  know  that  even  of  him- 
self Metellus  is  a formidable  man  by  reason 
of  his  violence  ? and  now  that  he  has  come 
upon  the  motion  of  Pom[»eius,  be  will  fall 
on  the  state  like  a thunderbolt  and  put  all 
in  confusion."  (Plutarch,  Cato  Minor,  c. 
20.)  Metellus  repaid  Cicero  for  this  and 
some  other  offence  by  preventing  him  from 
addressing  the  people  when  he  retired  from 
the  consulship.  (Ad  Fam.  v.  2;  In  Pis. 
C.3.) 

per  hoc  triennium]  See  the  Introduction 
to  the  orations  against  Catilina  on  this 
conspiracy  of  Catilina  and  Piso. 
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teinpus  erumpunt.  Qui  locus  est,  judiees,  quod  tempus,  qui  dies, 
quae  nox,  quuni  ego  non  ex  istorum  insidiis  ac  niucronibus  non 
solum  moo.  sod  multo  etiam  majjis  divino  consilio  eripiar  atque 
evoleni  ? Neque  isti  me  meo  nomine  interfici,  sed  vigilantem  con- 
sulem  de  rei  publicae  praosidio  dimovori  volimt : ncc  minus  vellcnt, 
Cato,  te  quoqiie  aliqua  ratione  si  possent  tollere;  id  quod,  mihi  credo, 
et  agunt  et  moliuntur.  Vident  quantum  in  tc  sit  animi,  quantum 
ingenii,  quantum  auctoritatis,  quantum  rei  publicae  praesidii : sed 
quum  consulari  auctoritate  et  auxilio  spoliatam  vim  tribuniciam 
viderint,  turn  se  facilius  inermem  et  debilitatum  te  oppressuros 
arbitrantur.  Nam  ne  sufficiatur  consul  non  timent.  Vident  in 
tuorura  potostate  collegarum  fore : sperant  sibi  Silanum,  clarum 
virimi,  sine  collega,  te  sine  console,  rem  publicam  sine  praesidio 
objici  po.s.so.  II  is  tantis  in  rebus  tantisque  in  periculis  est  tuum, 
M.  Cato,  qui  non  mihi,  non  tibi,  sed  patriae  natus  esse  videris, 
videre  quid  agatur,  retinere  adjutorem,  defensorem,  sociuin  in  re 
publica,  consulem  non  cupidum,  consiilem,  quod  maxime  tempus 
hoc  postulat,  fortuna  constitutum  ad  ampicxandum  otium,  scientia 
ad  bellum  gerendum,  animo  et  usu  ad  quod  volis  negotium. 

XXXIX.  Quamquam  hujuscc  rei  potestas  omnis  in  vobis  sita 
e.st,  judices : totam  rem  publicam  vos  in  hac  caii-ssa  tonetis,  vos 
gubernatis.  Si  L.  Catilina  cum  suo  consilio  nefariorum  hominum, 
quos  secum  cduxit,  hac  de  re  posset  judicare,  condenin.-vret  L.  Mu- 
renam : si  interficere  posset,  occideret.  Petunt  enira  rationes 
illius  ut  nrbetur  auxilio  res  publica,  ut  minuatur  contra  suuni 

ne  tufficiafur']  “ They  are  not  afraid  of 
a consul  being  elected  in  Murena’s  place.” 

* Suffit'ore  * is  the  word  used  to  express  the 
election  of  a consul  in  the  place  of  another 
who  died  in  his  year  of  officts  or  had  abdi- 
cated The  *comitia'  for  electing  a new 
consul  were  summoned  by  the  remaining 
consul,  and  as  eoon  as  possible  (c.  39). 

Cicero  says  that  the  enemies  of  the  state, 

Metellus  among  the  rest,  will  find  some 
way  of  preventing  the  election. 

gui  non  mr'Ai, — $ed  patriae] 

** hi  mores,  haec  duri  immnta 

Catoiiis 

Sccta  fuit,  serrarc  modum  hncmque  te- 
ncre, 

Naturamque  sequi  patriacf|ue  impendere 
vitam, 

Nec  sibi,  sed  toti  gonitum  sc  credere 
tnundo.” 

(Lucan,  Pharsalia,  ti.  380.) 

— ' non  mihi,  non  ;*  ‘ mihi  non,*  Halm. — 


‘videris:’  * vidtare,*  Halm. 

non  cupidum,]  ‘ Rerum  norarum,*  says 
Manutius.  Perliaps  this  is  the  meaning, 
as  the  words  * ad  amplexandum  otium  * 
lead  us  to  conclude. 

30.  Quamquam']  He  has  said  enough  to 
Cato;  and  he  has  said  nothing  to  the  Ju- 
dices yet.  He  introduces  his  address  to  the 
Judh'cs  by  ‘ Quamquam,*  which  means, 
“ However,  let  all  this  be  as  it  may,  all  the 
power  of  the  decision  is  with  you,  Judices. ** 
— ‘consilio:*  Quintilian  (Inst.  v.  10,  § 90) 
quotes  the  words  * Si  L.  Catilina— L.  Mu- 
renam,*  and  most  of  his  MSS.  have  ‘con- 
silio,* But  Halm  obsen-es  : “ Ne  quis  con- 
cilium  malit,  diedtur  h.  1.  coiuiUum  quasi 
judicum.** 

Petunt — rationes]  “ His  plans  require 
the  republic  to  be  deprived  of  its  support.’* 
— ' apud  Anicnem:*  Hannibal  came  near 
to  Rome  (b.C.  211).  ‘ Inter  haec  Annibnl 

ad  Aniencm  fluvium  tria  millin  passuum  ab 
urbe  castra  admovit,”  (Livy,  28.  c.  10.) 
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furorcm  imperatorum  copia;  ut  major  faculta-s  tribuiiis  plebis 
detur,  dcpulso  adversario,  seditionis  ac  di.scordiae  concitandae. 
Idenine  igitur  delecti  ex  aniplissimis  ordinibu.s  honestissimi  atque 
sapientissimi  viri  judicabunt,  quod  iile  in)portunis.simus  gladiator, 
hostis  rei  publicae,  judicarit  ? Mihi  creditc,  judiees,  in  bac  caussa 
non  solum  de  L.  Murcnae,  vorum  etiam  do  vcstra  salute  scntentiam 
feretis.  In  discrimon  extremum  veniinus : nihil  ost  jam  unde  nos 
reheiamus,  aut  ubi  lapsi  resistamus.  Non  solum  minuenda  non 
sunt  auxilia  quae  habemus,  sed  etiam  nova,  si  fieri  pos-sit,  compa- 
randa.  Hostis  est  enim  non  apud  Anienem,  quod  bello  Punico 
gravissimum  visum  est,  sed  in  urbe,  in  foro : dii  immortales  ! sine 
gemitu  hoc  dici  non  potest : non  nemo  etiam  in  illo  sacrario  rei 
publicae,  in  ipsa,  inquaro,  curia  non  nemo  hostis  est.  Dii  faxint  ut 
incus  collega,  vir  fortissiraus,  hoc  Catilinae  nefarium  latrocinium 
armatus  opprimat;  ego  togatus,  vobis  bonisque  omnibus  adjutori- 
bus,  hoc  quod  conceptum  res  publica  periculum  parturit,  consilio 
discutiam  et  comprimam.  Sed  quid  tandem  fiet,  si  haec  elapsa  de 
manibus  nostris  in  eum  annum  qui  consequitur  redundarinti  Unus 
erit  consul,  et  is  non  in  administrando  bello,  sed  in  sufficiendo  col- 
lega  oceupatiis.  Hunc  jam  qui  impedituri  sint,  • • [ilia  pestis 
immanis]  manus  importuna  Catilinae  perrumpet  qua  potcrit ; • • * 
ill  agros  suburbanos  repento  advolabit ; versabitur  in  castris  furor, 
in  curia  tinior,  in  foro  conjuratio,  in  campo  exercitus,  in  agris  vas- 
titas ; Omni  autera  in  sede  ac  loco  ferrum  flammamque  inctuemus. 
Quae  jamdiu  comparantur,  eadem  ista  omnia,  si  ornata  suis  prae- 
sidiis  erit  res  publica,  facile  et  magistratuum  consiliis  et  privatoruiu 
diligontia  comprimentur. 

XL.  Quae  quum  ita  sint,  judiees,  prinuim  rei  publicae  caus.sa, 
qua  nulla  res  cuiquain  potior  debet  esse,  vos,  pro  mea  sumina  et 
vobis  cognita  in  re  publica  diligentia,  monco,  pro  auctoritate  con- 
sulari  hortor,  pro  niagnitudinc  periculi  obtestor,  ut  otio,  ut  paci, 
ut  saluti,  ut  vitae  vestrae  et  ceteroruin  civium  consulatis : deinde 


suum  /urorem]  * Suromum  furorcm/ 
G.  Halm.  — ‘meus  collega:'  C.  Antonias. 
Intro<l.  to  the  orationa  agninat  ('atilina. 

conceptum — parturit  ^ — ditenham — com- 
primflm.]  The  republic  lias  conccivtMl  a 
danger  and  ia  near  parturition,  and  Ciecro 
prays  that  he  may  do — what  to  the  mon- 
ster? I hardly  know,  lie  says  ‘discutiam/ 
* comprimam  / perliaps  * tear  in  piotvs  and 
strangle.'  He  haa  another  metaphor  soon 
after,  * redundavit,'  a metaphor  from  water 
and  the  wares,  which  he  has  used  some- 


times very  improperly.  (Vol.  II.  Do  Lose 
A&raria  ii.  c.  I.)  In  his  Orator  (i.  1)  he 
has  a good  use  of  ‘ redundaro  / “ et  hoc 
U'mpus  oiime  post  ronsulatum  objerimus  iU 
fluctibus,  ()ui  per  nos  a ctiminuni  peste  do- 
puUi  in  nosmet  ipsos  rcduiidarunt.” 

itta  peKiig  immauis]  I have  followed 
Ilalm  in  this  passage,  which  is  imperfect. 
Manu*  is  Halm's  conjecture. 

40.  deinde  - d^etisorW]  * Fidem  rcstram 
vel  ’ is  the  reading  of  M.  There  are  grent 
varieties,  but  ' fide,'  or  ‘ fidem/  or  ‘ ftdes  ' 
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ego  fide[in  vestrain,  vel]  defensoris  et  amici  officio  adductus/oro 
atque  obsecro,  judices,  ut  ne  hominis  miseri  et  quum  corporis  niorbo, 
turn  animi  dolore  confecti,  L.  Murenac,  recentem  gratulationein 
nova  lanientatione  obruatis.  Modo  maxinio  beneficio  populi  Ro- 
mani ornatus,  fortunatus  videbatur,  quod  primus  in  familiam  vete- 
rein,  primus  in  municipium  antiquissimum,  consulatum  attulisset; 
nunc  idem  squalorc  et  sordibus  confectus,  lacrimis  ac  maerore  per- 
ditus,  vester  est  supplex,  judices,  vestram  fidcm  obtestatur,  miseri- 
cordiam  implorat,  vestram  potestatem  ac  vestras  opes  intuetur. 
Nolitc,  per  deos  immortales ! judices,  hac  eum  re- qua  se  hones- 
tiorcm  fore  putavit  etiam  ceteris  ante  partis  honestatibus  atque  omni 
dignitato  fortunaquc  privare.  Atque  ita  vos  si  L.  Murona,  judices, 
orat  atque  obsecrat ; si  injuste  neminem  laesit,  si  nullius  aures 
voluntatemve  violavit,  si  nemini,  ut  levissime  dicam,  odio  nec  domi 
nec  militiae  fuit ; sit  apud  vos  modestiae  locus,  sit  dcmissis  bomini- 
bus  perfugium,  sit  auxilium  pudori.  Misericordiam  spoliatio  con- 
sulatus  magnam  habere  debet,  judices : una  eniin  eripiuntur  cum 
consulatu  omnia.  Invidiam  vero  his  temporibus  habere  consulatus 
ipse  nullam  potest : objicitur  enim  contionibus  seditiosorum,  insi- 
diis  conjuratorum,  telis  Cati!inae ; ad  omne  denique  periculum, 
atque  ad  omnein  invidiam  solus  opponitur.  Quare  quid  invidendum 
Murenae  aut  cuiquam  nostrum  sit  in  hoc  praeclaro  consulatu  non 
video,  judices.  Quae  vero  miseranda  sunt,  ea  et  mihi  ante  oculos 
versantur,  et  vos  videre  et  perspicere  potestis.  XL  I.  Si,  quod 
JUppitcr  omen  avertat,  hunc  vestris  sententiis  afflixeritis,  quo  se 
miser  vertet  ? Domumne  ? ut  earn  imaginem  clarissimi  viri,  parentis 


appears  in  all.  I cannot  accept  Madvit^'s 
conjecture  ‘ dcinde  ogo  idem  vos/  which 
Halm  has  followed,  though  it  is  easily 
made  out  of  the  readings  *fide  in  vos/ 
* fidem  in  vos/ 

municipiuml  Lanuvium  near  Rome.  See 
note  on  c.  41. 

sguaiore']  Some  editions  have  squolore 
■ortlidus,  confectus  morbo for  which  there 
is  some  authority.  Caesar  has  * vulneribus 
confectus/  which  means  * exhausted  by 
wounds/ 

hae  eum  re]  This  means^  if  it  is  right, 

Do  not  on  account  of  this  his  consulship 
deprive  him  also  of  the  other  honours  which 
he  got  before."  Beck  suspects  that  * pri- 
vare * should  bo  * privari  / and  it  is  a very 
reasonable  suspicion. 

Aique  ita]  Holm  has  “ Atque  ita  vos 
L.  Murena — obsecrat,  ut,  si  /’  omitting 
the  ‘ si  ’ before  L.  Murena,  for  which  he 
bos  some  authority,  hut  then  be  adds  ‘ ut  * 


after  ‘ obsecrat.* 

41.  quote  miter  vertet  7]  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  imitation  of  a passage  of 
C.  Gracchus  which  Cicero  quotes  (De  Or. 
iii.  5G) : **  Quid  fuit  in  Graccho  quod  me 
jmero  tanto  opere  ferretur  ? ‘ Quo  mo  miser 
conferam  ? quo  vertam  ? in  Capitoliumno  ? 
At  fratris  sanguine  redundat.  An  domum  ? 
Matremne  ut  miscram  lamentaiitem  vidcam 
et  abjectam  ? ' Quae  sic  ab  illo  acta  esse 
constabat,  oculis,  voce,  gestu,  ininiici  ut 
lacrimas  tcncre  non  possent.**  But  Grac- 
chus, it  seems,  imitated  a passage  in  En- 
nius, Medea  (Cicero,  De  Or.  iii.  58) : 

**  Quo  nunc  me  vertam  ? quod  iter  inci- 
piain  ingredi  ? 

Domum  patemarone.’  anne  ad  Pcliao 
hlias  ? *' 

The  original  is  Euripides  in  his  Medea 
(v.  608). 
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sui,  quam  paucis  ante  diebus  laureatam  in  sua  gratulatione  con- 
spexit,  eandem  deformatam  ignominia  lugentemque  videat  1 An  ad 
matreni  ? quae  niisera,  modo  consulem  osculata  filium  suum,  nunc 
cruciatur  et  sollicita  est,  ne  eundem  paullo  post  spoliatum  oinni 
dignitate  conspiciat  1 Sed  quid  ego  niatrem  aut  domum  appello, 
queni  nova  poena  legis  et  domo  et  parente  et  omnium  suorum  con- 
suetudine  conspectuque  privat  ? Ibit  igitur  in  exsilium  miser? 
Quo  ? ad  Orientisnc  partes,  in  quibus  annos  multos  legatus  fuit  et 
exercitus  duxit  et  res  maximas  gessit?  At  habet  magnum  dolorem, 
unde  cum  honore  decesseris,  eodem  cum  ignominia  reverti.  An  se 
in  contrariam  partem  tcrrarum  abdet,  ut  Gallia  Transalpina,  quern 
nuper  summo  cum  imperio  libentissime  viderit,  eundem  lugentem, 
maerentem,  exsulcm  videat?  In  ea  porro  provincia  quo  animo 
C.  Murcnam,  fratrem  suum,  aspiciet?  Qui  hujus  dolor,  qui  illius 
maeror  erit,  quae  utriusque  lamcntatio,  quanta  autem  pcrturbatio 
fortunae  atqiie  scrmonis,  quod,  quibus  in  locis  paucis  ante  diebus 
factum  esse  consulem  Murcnam  nuntii  litteraeque  celcbrassent,  et 
unde  hospites  atque  amici  gratulatum  Romam  concurrerint,  rcpentc 
[eo]  excidet  ipse  nuntius  suae  calamitatis  ? (Juae  si  acerba,  si  mi- 
sera,  si  luctuosa  sunt,  si  alienissima  a mansuetudine  et  misericordia 
vestra,  judices,  conscrvate  populi  Romani  beneiiciuin ; reddite  rei 
publicae  consulem  ; date  hoc  ipsius  pudorl,  date  patri  mortuo,  date 
gencri  et  familiae,  date  etiam  Lanuvio,  municipio  lionestissimo, 
quod  in  hac  tota  caussa  frequens  maestumque  vidistis.  Nolite  a 
sacris  patriis  J unonis  Sospitao,  cui  omncs  consules  facere  necesse 


matrem — quern  r]  Halm  would  prefer 
“doroum  appello  in  eo,  But  though 

the  construction  is  defective,  the  text  nmy 
be  genuine.  G.  has  * quid — appellem  and 
the  Venice  edition  of  1472  has  *qui — pri- 
vetur.' — * nova  paena  :*  the  penalty  of  exile 
which  was  in  the  Lex  Tullia  dc  Ambitu. 

Gallia  T)ran*alpina^']  Murena's  province 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  or  Ulterior,  as  it  was 
then  sometimes  calletl,  where  be  left  his 
brother  C.  Murena  as  his  ‘ legatus.’  C.  Mu- 
rena  seizi*d  some  of  Catilina’s  partisans  in 
Gallia  Narbnnensis  (Sallust,  Cat.  a 42). 

eo  ejccidet~\  “ Libri  veteres  habent  ‘ eo 
excidet  * de  qua  scriptura  judicet  lector  cni- 
ditus:  egr)  interea  malim  k^gi  accedet  quam 
accedat,”  Lambinus.  Halm  has  followed 
Guilidmius’  (Johann  Guilelmc  or  Guild- 
mus)  emendation  ' existet,'  and  ho  omits 
*eo.’  1 do  not  know  what  authority  there 

is  for  ‘oo.*  The  MSS.  liavc  either  ‘ex- 
cidet,’ * cxdderit,’  or  * cxddcret.’  I see  no 
reason  for  the  emendation  of  the  learned 


critic,  and  ‘ cxddet  ’ is  a much  more  empha- 
tic word  than ‘existet though  I find  no 
example  of  ‘exddet’  exactly  like  this. 
Halm  says  that  with  ‘cisistet’  wo  must 
supply  ' in  iis  lods.’ 

Junontt]  Juno  Sospita  was  a goddess 
of  the  Lanuvini,  and  she  bad  a temple 
in  Rome  wherein  the  consuls  made  an 
offering  annually.  Livy  (viii.  14):  “ La- 
nuvinis  dvitos  data,  socraque  sua  red- 
dita  cum  eo,  ut  aodes  liicus<)ue  Sospitao 
Junonis  communis  Lamivinis  munidpibus 
cum  populo  Romano  esset”  Tito  tempio 
of  Juno  Sospita  was  restored  in  Cicenj's 
time  (b.c.  !10)  by  the  consul  L.  Julius  Cae- 
sar (Dc  Divin.  i.  c.  2,  and  44).  Murena 
is  called  ‘domi*sticus  consul,’  because  his 
family  was  from  l..anovium.  See  Pro  Mi- 
lone,  c.  10. 

facere"]  The  Romans  sometimes  said 
* rem  divinam  facere,’  and  * sacra  facere,’ 
and  sometimes  ‘facere’  only,  ‘to  sacrifice,' 
or  ‘ perform  a religious  ceremony/ 
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cat,  domesticuni  et  suum  consulcm  potissimum  avellere.  Quem  ego 
vobis,  a!  quid  habet  aut  moment!  commendatio,  aut  auctoritatis 
confirmatio  inea,  consul  consulem,  judiees,  ita  commendo  ut  cupi- 
diasimum  otii,  atudiosissiraum  bonorum,  acerrimum  contra  aedi- 
tionem,  fortisaimum  in  bello,  inimiciasimum  huic  conjuration! 
quae  nunc  rem  publicam  labcfactat,  futurum  ease  promittam  et 
spondeam. 
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TO  THE 

ORATION  FOR  P.  SULLA. 


In  the  beginning  of  b.c.  C2  L.  Sergius  Catilina  lost  his  life  in  a battle 
in  which  his  troops  were  defeated  by  the  forces  of  the  Republic  (Introd. 
to  the  Orations  against  Catilina).  This  defeat  was  followed  by  the 
prosecution  of  some  of  his  partizans  under  the  Lex  Flautia  de  Vi  (Dion 
Cassius,  37.  c.  41 ; Declamatio  Pseudo-Sallustii  in  Ciceronem,  c.  2 : 
‘‘quum  Legis  Plautiae  judicia  domi  faciebatis”).  The  Lex  Plautia  was 
probably  enacted  in  n.c.  89  (Vol.  ii.  p.  140).  Among  the  various 
offences  punishable  by  this  Lex  was  the  crime  of  rioting  (soditio)  and 
disturbing  the  public  peace.  The  penalty  seems  to  have  been  exile. 
But  the  provisions  of  this  Lox  and  of  another  Lex  do  Vi  which  was 
enacted  eleven  years  later,  Lex  Lutatia,  are  not  well  ascertained. 
(Orelli,  Index  Legum,  Lex  Plotia  de  Vi ; Rein,  Das  Crimiualrccht  der 
Rdmer,  p.  738.)  Cicero  (Pro  Sulla,  c.  2)  mentions  several  of  those  who 
were  prosecuted  and  convicted  under  the  Lex  Plautia.  In  the  year 
B.c.  62,  as  it  appears  (c.  33),  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  son  of  the  Torquatus 
who  was  consul  in  b.c.  65,  prosecuted  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  under  the  Lex 
Plautia  de  Vi,  and  P.  Cornelius,  the  son  of  an  Eques  C.  Cornelius,  who 
had  been  convicted  under  this  Lex,  was  the  Subscriptor  (Pro  Sulla, 
c.  18). 

This  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  was  a kinsman  of  the  Dictator  Sulla,  as 
Cicero  says  (De  Off.  ii.  c.  8).  Dion  Cassius  (30.  c.  27)  calls  him  a 
nephew_  of  the  Dictator ; and  it  is  generally  assumed  that  he  is  the 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla  who  is  mentioned  by  Sallust  (Cat.  c.  17)  as  one  of 
those  who  attended  CatUina’s  meeting  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Caesar 
and  C.  Figulus,  b.c.  64  (P.  ct  Servius  Sullac).  If  this  is  so,  Sallust 
makes  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  as  guilty  as  Leutulus  and  Cethegus,  and  yet 
Cicero  affirms  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  his  being  implicated  in 
Catilina’s  conspiracy.  And,  as  Halm  remarks,  it  is  proved  by  the  correct 
reading  of  a passage  in  this  oration  (c.  2 : “ Quis  nostrum  Servium 
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Sullani,  quis  Publium,  quis  M.  Laecam,  quia  C.  Cornelium  defendeiidum 
putavit  ? ”),  that  the  Publius  Sulla  meutioned  by  Sallustius  was  the 
brother  of  Servius  Sulla,  both  of  them  sons  of  Servius  Sulla,  the  Dic- 
tator’s brother ; and  that  consequently  Cicero’s  client  P.  Cornelius 
Sulla  was  not  the  P.  Sulla  mentioned  bj'  Sallustius.  Drumann  (Gtj- 
schichte  Roms,  Comelii  Sullae),  who  has  examined  the  matter  very 
superficially,  assumes  Cicero’s  client  to  be  the  son  of  Servius  the  brother 
of  the  Dictator  Sulla. 

This  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  was  one  of  those  who  enriched  themselves 
during  the  Dictator’s  proscription  (b.c.  82)  by  buying  the  property  of 
those  who  were  on  the  bloody  lists.  In  b.c.  66  ho  was  elected  consul 
for  B.c.  65  with  P.  Autronius  Pactus,  but  both  of  the  consules  desig- 
nati  were  prosecuted  under  the  Lex  Calpumia  de  Ambitu  by  L. 
Manlius  Torquatus,  the  son  of  Torquatus,  a rival  candidate;  and  both 
of  the  consules  designati  were  convicted.  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  L. 
Manlius  Torquatus  were  elected  consuls  in  the  place  of  Sulla  and 
Autronius.  (Introduction  to  the  Orations  against  Catilina.) 

Autronius  attempted  to  disturb  by  violence  the  proceedings  when  ho 
was  tried  for  bribery  (c.  5),  while  Sulla  quietly  submitted  to  be  con- 
demned. After  his  conviction  Autronius  joined  Catilina  in  his  desperate 
designs,  and  was  an  accomplice  in  what  is  called  the  first  conspiracy  of 
Catilina  (Sallust,  Cat.  c.  18;  lutrod.  to  the  Orations  against  Catilina). 
Sallust  does  not  mention  Sulla  as  implicated  in  the  first  conspiracy, 
though  the  guilt  of  Sulla  is  asserted  by  other  authorities  (Dion  Cassius, 
36,  c.  27  ; Suetonius,  Caesar,  c.  9 ; Livy,  Epit.  101).  Sallust’s  silence 
about  Sulla  is  not  decisive  evidence  that  he  was  innocent,  but  it  is 
strange  if  he  was  guilty  that  he  should  not  mention  him  as  one  of  the 
conspirators  with  Catilina  and  Autronius,  when  in  the  same  chapter  he 
tells  us  that  Sulla  and  Autronius  wore  convicted  of  bribery  at  their 
election ; and  he  also  speaks  of  Autronius  and  Catilina  as  conspirators. 
Cicero  denies  the  guilt  of  Sulla,  but  he  says  little  of  this  charge  against 
him,  for  Hortensius  liad  undertaken  to  defend  Sulla  on  that  matter. 
Cicero  had  written  to  Cn.  Pompeius,  who  was  then  in  Asia,  a long 
letter  about  what  he  had  done  in  his  consulship,  and  Torquatus  at- 
tempted to  get  some  evidence  out  of  this  letter  that  Cicero  believed 
Sulla  to  have  been  privy  to  the  first  con.spiracy  (Pro  Sulla,  c.  21).  But 
no  conclusion  either  one  way  or  the  other  can  be  got  out  of  this  passage 
in  Cicero’s  speech,  except  that  he  intends  to  deny  Sulla’s  guilt. 

After  this  time  Sulla  lived  in  retirement  at  Naples,  as  Cicero  tells  us. 
At  the  close  of  n.o.  64  the  tribune  L.  Caecilius,  Sulla’s  half-brother, 
proposed  a Lex,  which  had  for  its  object  among  other  things,  to  restore 
to  Autronius  and  Sulla  their  Senatorial  rank  and  their  capacity  to  hold 
office  (Dion  Cassius,  37.  c.  25).  Halm  concludes  that  Sulla  was  at 
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Romo  at  this  time,  but  this  conclusiou  is  certainly  not  justified  by  the 
passage  of  Dion.  The  consenative  party,  as  some  writers  call  it,  opposed 
the  Lei ; or  as  Dion  says,  Cicero  and  those  who  were  of  the  same 
opinions,  and  the  Lex  was  withdrawn,  Sulla  himself  declaring  that  he  did 
not  wish  it  to  pass  (c.  22,  23).  From  another  passage  in  this  oration 
(c.  IS)  we  conclude  that  Sulla  was  in  Rome  in  n.c.  63,  during  Cicero’s 
consulship,  for  Torquatus  charges  him  with  t>eing  privy  to  the  design  of 
murdering  Cicero  on  the  28tli  of  October  (Introd.  to  the  Orations 
against  Catilina,  p.  G).  He  still,  as  it  seems,  made  Naples  his  residence, 
and  the  accuser  charges  him  with  collecting  a body  of  gladiators  in 
Campania,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
games  which  Fuustus  Sulla  was  going  to  celebrate  after  Roman  fashion 
in  memory  of  his  father  the  Dictator  (c.  It)).  He  also  charged  Sulla 
with  encouraging  dissension  between  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  and 
the  colonists  settled  there  with  the  view  of  raising  a disturbance  and 
getting  possession  of  the  town  with  the  aid  of  the  old  inhabitants  (c.  21). 
And  further,  his  intimacy  with  P.  Sittiua  was  made  a ground  of  suspicion 
against  him  (c.  20).  It  is  said  that  Sittius  was  sent  on  some  mission 
into  Spain  by  Catilina,  who  reckoned  upon  him  as  a safe  adherent 
(Sallust,  Cat.  c.  21).  There  is  no  evidence  except  what  has  been  hero 
stated,  that  P.  Sulla  was  implicated  in  Catilina’s  second  conspiracy. 

Q.  Hortensius  and  Cicero  defended  Sulla  against  Torquatus  the  son, 
who  had  prosecuted  Sulla  and  Autronius  on  the  charge  De  Ambitu. 
Hortensius  undertook  to  defend  Sulla  against  the  charge  of  being  privy 
to  the  first  conspiracy,  and  Cicero,  who  knew  the  history  of  the  second 
conspiracy,  undertook  to  defend  him  on  that  charge.  Some  modern 
writers  have  attempted  to  discover  the  reason  why  Cicero  undertook 
Sulla's  defence.  His  own  statement  is  that  he  was  asked  to  do  it,  and 
saw  no  reason  why  ho  should  not,  for  he  believed  him  to  be  innocent. 
Gellius  (xii.  12)  has  preserved  a story  which,  if  it  is  true,  helps  to 
explain  the  matter.  Sulla  was  rich,  and  Cicero  wished  to  buy  a house 
on  the  Palatine.  As  usual  he  had  no  ready  money,  and  Sulla  lent  it  to 
him  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  under  an  accusation  (qui  turn  reus 
erat).  Gellius  quotes  the  story  as  an  instance  of  Cicero’s  facetiae,  but 
it  is  a proof  of  his  dishonesty.  He  borrowed  two  millions  of  sestertii 
from  Sulla,  but  before  the  purchase  was  completed,  the  fact  of  the  loan 
was  known.  Cicero  however  denied  that  he  had  borrowed  the  money : 
he  said  that  he  did  nut  intend  to  buy  the  house,  and  he  was  willing  that  it 
should  be  taken  as  a proof  of  the  loan  if  ^ver  he  bought  it.  He  afterwards 
did  buy  the  house,  and  when  he  was  charged  in  the  Senate  with  lying, 
he  laughed  outright,  and  said,  “ You  are  stupid  fellows,  not  to  know  that 
it  shows  a man  to  be  a prudent  and  careful  manager,  when  he  intends 
to  buy  a tiling  and  says  that  he  will  not  buy,  in  order  to  escape  com- 
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petition  in  bia  purchase a right  Koman  answer,  and  well  worthy  of 
Cicero  and  his  times. 

Torquatus  had  attacked  Cicero  for  undertaking  the  defence  of  Sulla, 
and  had  used  very  hard  language  against  him,  though  they  had  long 
been  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy.  He  maintained  that  the  man 
who  had  discovered  a conspiracy  ought  not  to  have  undertaken  the 
defence  of  a man  who  was  implicated  in  it.  Cicero’s  first  object  was  to 
remove  any  prejudice  that  Torquatus  might  have  raised  against  him 
personally,  and  also  ns  the  advocate  of  Sulla  j and  this  gave  him  the 
opportunity,  which  he  never  neglected,  of  saying  a great  deal  about 
himself  (c.  1 — 12).  This  was  also  a part  of  the  defence,  as  he  himself 
says  (c.  1),  for  if  he  could  convince  the  Judiccs  that  he  was  doing  right 
in  defending  Sulla,  ho  might  expect  that  they  would  be  the  more  dis- 
posed to  believe  the  innocence  of  his  client.  The  second  part  of  his 
defence  is  directed  to  the  refutation  of  the  particular  charges  (c.l3 — 24-), 
and  to  showing  that  the  previous  life  of  Sulla  furnished  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  he  was  likely  to  be  a conspirator  against  his  country. 
This  part  of  the  defence,  the  establishing  of  the  good  character  of  the 
accused,  comes  last,  though  it  was  usually  placed  first,  as  Cicero  says 
(c.  24,  at  the  end)  ; and  we  must  suppose  that  he  had  some  good  reason 
for  not  following  the  usual  practice.  Sulla  seems  to  have  had  sense  or 
cunning  enough  to  keep  quiet  after  his  conviction  for  bribery ; and  if 
he  wished  success  to  the  conspiracy,  ho  was  too  prudent  to  be  active  in 
it.  Accordingly  the  orator  has  a fine  opportunity  of  contrasting  bis 
conduct  with  the  violence  of  Catilina,  Lentulus,  and  Autronius.  He 
concludes  (c.  30)  with  repeating  what  ho  had  said  before  (c.  5),  that 
during  his  consulship  he  found  no  evidence  of  Sulla  being  a conspirator, 
nothing  to  raise  even  a suspicion  against  him.  He  says  that  he  would 
not  have  defended  Sulla,  if  he  had  believed  that  he  was  a conspirator. 
He  affirms  that  he  did  not  believe  him  to  be  a conspirator,  that  ho 
found  no  evidence  of  any  kind  against  him.  Wo  must  then  either 
assume  that  Sulla  was  innocent,  or  that  Cicero  was  dishonest ; for  we 
cannot  allow  a man  to  lie  for  his  client,  to  affirm  that  he  is  innocent 
when  he  knows  or  believes  him  to  be  guilty.  The  utmost  limit,  iu  a 
criminal  matter,  is  that  the  orator  shall  make  the  best  of  Ills  client’s 
case,  without  making  himself  a witness  for  him. 

Sulla  was  not  grateful  to  the  orator ; for  we  may  infer  that  he  sided 
with  Clodius,  when  this  turbulent  fellow  attacked  Cicero,  and  set  his 
brother  Quintus’  house  on  fire  (Ad  Att.  iv.  3).  AVhen  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  Sulla,  who  liked  to  be  ou  the  winning  side,  joined  Caesar,  and 
he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Caesar’s  army  in  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  (Bell.  Civ.  iii.  89).  When  the  property  of  the  proscribed  partizans 
of  Pompeius  was  put  up  to  sale,  Sulla  returned  to  his  old  tricks,  and 
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bought  again.  He  began  this  trade  when  his  kinsman  Sulla  was  selling, 
and  six  and  thirty  years  after,  says  Cicero,  ho  was  at  the  same  dirty 
work  again  (De  Off.  ii.  c.  8).  Sulla  died  in  b.c.  45,  somewhere  out  of 
liome.  Cicero  writes  to  Cassius  (Ad  Div.  iv.  17)  to  tell  him  that 
P.  Sulla,  the  father,  was  dead  ; some  said  he  was  killed  by  robbers, 
others  that  he  died  of  a fit  of  indigestion ; the  people  cared  not  which, 
for  it  was  certain  he  was  dead  and  burned.  He  says  that  Cassius  will 
bear  the  loss  of  such  a distinguished  man  like  a philosopher,  but  he 
supposes  that  Caesar  will  be  afraid  that  his  sales  of  confiscated  property 
will  not  go  on  so  well.  Cassius  (Ad  Div.  xv.  19)  answered  Cicero  in 
the  same  strain:  he  says  that  Sulla’s  judgment  must  be  approved,  for 
seeing  that  philosophers  differed,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  what 
was  good,  but  he  bought  up  all  goods  (non  qiiaesiit  quid  bonum  esset, 
sed  omnia  bona  coemit) : an  allusion  to  his  indifference  to  philosophy,  and 
his  love  of  money.  He  adds,  Caesar  will  not  be  in  want  of  a purchaser 
at  his  auctions  when  he  has  seen  the  son.  So  the  son  was  like  the 
father,  a greedy  Roman.  Once  more,  in  a letter  to  Dolabclla  (Ad  Div. 
ix.  10),  Cicero  says  that  the  people  were  very  much  concerned  about 
Sulla’s  death  until  they  knew  whether  it  was  so  or  not ; but  they  gave 
over  troubling  theniselves  about  the  manner  of  it,  when  they  were 
assured  of  the  fact.  “ In  other  respects,"  says  Cicero,  “ I bear  it  like  a 
philosopher:  I am  only  afraid  that  Caesar’s  sales  will  cool."  Sulla 
had  joined  the  man  whom  Cicero  and  Cassius  hated,  and  Cicero’s  abuse 
of  those  of  the  opposite  party,  or  those  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled, 
is  no  great  evidence  against  them.  It  is  only  as  an  indication  of  Cicero’s 
character  that  we  take  any  interest  in  what  he  says  of  Sulla.  It  is  not 
only  possible,  but  it  is  probable,  that  Cicero  could  truly  say  that  Sulla 
was  not  in  Catilina’s  conspiracy ; at  least  we  may  believe  that  there  was 
no  evidence  against  him.  Sulla  was,  as  it  seems,  a greedy,  cunning 
man,  ready  to  make  the  most  of  any  opportunity  to  enrich  himself,  but 
too  prudent  to  risk  his  fortune  in  a desperate  undertaking.  If  Catilina 
had  succeeded  in  bis  designs,  Sulla  would  have  bought  at  his  auctions, 
as  he  did  in  his  younger  days,  when  the  Dictator  Sulla  offered  the  pro- 
perty of  the  proscribed,  and  as  he  did  again  in  his  old  age,  when  Caesar 
brought  into  the  market  the  estates  of  his  enemies. 

This  oration  is  in  the  second  part  of  the  new  edition  of  Cicero’s 
orations  by  Baiter  and  Halm.  It  is  revised  by  Halm. 

A = Lemmata  Schol.  Bob.  Schol.  Cic.  ii.  p.  359,  &c. 

T = Codex  Tegernseeusis,  in  quo  solo  ex  meliore  codicum  familia 
oratio  tota  servata  est. — Nunc  in  bibliotheca  regia  Monacensi 
servatur  (Cod.  Lat.  1S787). 

V = Codex  Vaticanus  num.  152.5,  oliin  P.alatinus  (=  Pal.  nonus 
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Gruteri).  Fragmentum  orationis  in  eo  servatum  est  (cc.  1 — 
15,  to  the  middle). 

E = Codex  Erfurtcnsis,  nunc  Berolinensis,  in  quo  quum  oratio 
saeculo  xvi  intcgra  extitisset,  nunc  in  uno  folio  relicto  non 
Buperest  nisi  extrema  orationis  pars  (c.  29,  “ Accusati  sunt  uno 
nomine  consulares,”  to  the  end)  foliis  proximis  superioribus 
tcmporum  injuria  deperditis. 

B = Codex  Bruxellensis,  9763,  ab  I.  Boulez  coUatus. 

S = Codex  Salisburgensis  Aulicus  n.  34,  nunc  Cod.  Monacencis  Lat. 
15734,  a me  collatus. 

E = Codices  rcliqui  praeter  nominatim  allatos  sive  deterior  codicum 
familia  (Halm). 

1 have  also  used  for  this  oration  the  edition  of  C.  Halm,  Leipzig, 
1853,  with  German  notes,  and  an  Introduction,  which  I have 
found  useful. 
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I.  Maxime  vellem,  judiccs,  ut  P.  Sulla  et  antca  dignitatis  suae 
splendorem  obtinere  et  post  colamitatem  acceptam  modestiao 
fructum  aliquem  potuissct  percipere ; sed  quoniani  ita  tulit  casus 
infestus,  ut  amplissitno  in  honore  quum  communi  ambitionis  invidia 
turn  singulari  Autronii  odio  everteretur,  et  in  his  pristinae  fortunae 
reliquiis  niiscris  et  afflictis  tamen  habcrct  quosdam,  quorum  animos 
nc  supplicio  quidem  suo  satiare  posset,  quamquam  ex  hujus  incom- 
inodis  magnam  animo  molestiain  capio,  tanicn  in  ceteris  malis  facile 
patior  oblatum  mihi  tempus  esse,  in  quo  boni  viri  Icnitatcm  ineaiu 
mLsericordiainque,  notam  quondam  omnibus,  nunc  quasi  intermissam, 
agnoscerent,  improbi  ac  perditi  cives  redomiti  atque  victi,  praecipi- 


1.  Maxime  veUemC\  Compare  Dc  Divin. 
c.  13,  “ vellcTn,  si  fieri  potuisset,  judioes.”— 
• obtinere  :*  ed.  Crat.;  ‘ optineret,^  T.  * obti- 
ncrct,'  Codd.  reliqai  (Halm),  who  has  'ob* 
tinere/ — * percipere  potuiss^  P Halm. 

amptiseimo  in  honore"]  ‘ et  amplissimo 
bonore,*  Halm,  who  connects  it  with  * ever* 
teretnr.'  Thus  Cicero  says:  **  ne  per  sum- 
mam  injoriam  pupillum  Junium  fortunis 
patriis  conetur  evertere”  (Verr.  ii.  1.  c.  61); 
and  Pro  Flacco,  c.  5,  * fortunis  ctctsos/ 
Emesti,  according  to  Orelli,  erased  the  *in.' 
But  1 think  it  may  stand,  for  as  Hylvius 
says,  Sulla  was  * consul  designatus  * when 
he  was  I'onvicted  of  bribery  and  ruined 
(everteretur) ; and  * everteretur  ’ may  be 
used  without  the  ablative,  1 suppose,  as  it 
is  in  the  active  voice : “ Labcfactarat  enim 
vehementer  aratores  jam  superior  annus, 
proiimus.  vero  funditus  everterat”  (Verr. 
ii.  3.  c.  18).  Besides  this,  'amplissimo  in 


honore*  is  opposed  to  'in  his — reliquiis.* 
— ' communi  . . . invidia:’  " since  be  was 
ruined  through  the  envy  that  attends  all 
persons  who  aspire  to  the  honours  of  the 
state,  and  through  the  bad  repute  in  which 
Autronius  particularly  was.'* 

redomiti]  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  ex- 
ample of  this  word,  and  to  be  the  MS8. 
reading.  ' Edomiti  * is  printed  in  some  edi- 
tions. The  proposal  to  write  're  domiti* 
is  properly  rejected  by  Halm  and  some  pre- 
vious editors.  Forcellini  has  omitted  ' re- 
domiti.' Tliere  is  no  more  difficulty  about 
* redoroitus  ' than  'rcvictus*  (llor.,  Cami. 
iv.  4,  24,  and  the  note  in  Macleane’s  edi- 
tion). But  1 do  not  consider  that  the  ' rc  * 
has  no  meaning  in  * redomiti,*  though  I 
suppose  that  'domiti  * might  have  expressed 
enough.  They  were  tamed  to  obedience ; 
tamed  and  humbled  after  resistance : that 
is  the  meaning  of  * redomitus.’^'  praecipi- 
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tantc  re  publica  vehcmentem  me  fuisse  atque  fortem,  conservata 
initom  ac  miscricordem  fatcrentur.  Et  quoniam  L.  Torquatus, 
meus  familiaris  ac  ncccssarius,  judices,  existimavit,  si  nostram  in 
accusatione  sua  ncccssitudinera  familiaritatcinque  violasset,  aliquid 
se  de  auctoritate  meae  defensionis  posse  detrahere,  cum  hujus 
periculi  propulsatione  conjungam  defensionem  officii  mei.  Quo 
quidem  genere  non  uterer  orationis,  judices,  hoc  tempore,  si  mea 
solum  intcrcsset ; multis  enim  mihi  locis  et  data  facultas  est  et 
saepe  dabitur  de  mea  laude  dicendi : sed  ut  illc  vidit,  quantum  de 
mea  auctoritate  deripuisset,  tantum  se  de  hujus  praesidiis  deminu- 
tiirum,  sic  hoc  ego  sentio,  si  mei  facti  rationem  vobis  constantiam- 
que  hujus  officii  ac  defensionis  probavero,  caussam  quoque  me 
P.  Sullae  probaturum.  Ac  primum  abs  te  illud,  L.  Torquate, 
quaero,  cur  me  a ceteris  clarissimis  viris  ac  principibus  civitatis  in 
hoc  officio  atque  in  defensionis  jure  secernas.  Quid  eniiu  est  quam 
ob  rem  abs  te  Q.  Ilortensii  factum,  clarissimi  viri  atque  orna- 
tissimi,  non  reprehendatur,  reprehendatur  meum ! Nam  si  initum 
est  consilium  a P.  Sulla  inflammandae  hujus  civitatis,  exstinguendi 
imperii,  delendae  urbis,  mihi  majorem  hac  res  doloreni  quam  Q. 
llortensio,  mihi  majus  odium  afferre  debent?  meum  denique 
gravius  esse  judicium,  qui  adjuvandus  in  his  caussis,  qui  oppugnan- 
dus,  qui  defendendus,  qui  deserendus  esse  videatur  ? Ita,  inquit, 
tu  enim  investigasti,  tu  patefecisti  conjurationem.  II.  Quod  quum 
dicit,  non  attendit  eum  qui  patefecerit  hoc  curasse,  ut  id  omnes 
viderent  quod  antea  fuisset  occultuni.  Quare  ista  conjuratio,  si 
patcfacta  per  me  est,  tain  patet  Hortensio  quam  mihi.  Quem 
quum  videas  hoc  honore,  auctoritate,  virtute,  consilio  praeditum 
non  dubitasse  quin  innoccntcni  P.  Sullam  defenderet,  quaero  cur 


tante/  * falling  to  its  ruin:*  sec  c.  31. 
(tellius  (zix.  !l)  has  some  veraes  of  Vale- 
rius Aedituus  which  explain  the  word: — 

“ Aut  imber  caelo  Candidas  praocipitans.'’ 

neceatiiuflineml  * Nece^^situdinem/ T.  V.; 

* ncccs-^itatcm/  R.  Either  may  do.  Gellius 
(xiii.  3)  has  a remark  on  these  words.  After 
ridiculing  the  grammarians  who  say  that 

* nccessitudo ' and  ‘ neces««ita.s  * are  quite 
different,  he  adds : *'  ita  uilul  rationis  did 
potest  qui  neccssitudo  et  uccessitos  sopa- 
rentur.  Itaque  in  libris  veterum  vulgo  re- 
perias  Nooessitadinem  did  pro  eo  quod 
necessaro  est ; sed  Necessitas  sane  pro  jure 
offidoque  observaiitiae  affinitatisque  iufre- 
quetis  est,  qnamquam  qui  ob  hoc  ipsum  jus 
affinitatis  familiaritatisve  c mjuncti  sunt, 


necessarii  dicuntur.” 

AujuM  pericuit]  The  danger  of  Sulla  (hu- 
jus).inflammandae  hujus  urbis, — de- 
Icndae  civitatis,’  Halm.  — ’ mibine  Halm. 

ffrariM  ewe]  ‘ Harsher,  stricter/  Halm: 
* verius  et  majoris  momenti  et  cui  {Kitius 
credendum  sit,*  Sylvius.  The  clause  * qui 
adjuvandus’  depends  on  ’judicium,’  as  if 
the  notion  of  the  verb  ’juditrare’  were  con- 
tained in  * judicium.’  See  Verr.  ii.  o.  c.  7 ; 
and  Pro  Ciuentiu,  c.  28:  '’expectatio  quid- 
nau)  sententiae  ferrent  leves  ac  nummarii 
judices.” 

2.  dubitoMe  quin — df/enderet,"]  ' Dubi- 
tare  * is  generally  used  with  an  infinitive, 
when  there  is  a negative  with  * dubitare,’ 
and  the  meaning  is  that  a man  resolves,  or 
does  not  hesitate  to  do  a thing.  When  the 
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qui  aditus  ad  caussam  Hortensio  patuerit,  mihi  interclusus  esae 
debuerit.  Quaero  illud  etiam,  si  me  qui  defendo  reprehendendum 
putas  esse,  quid  tandem  de  his  existimes  summis  viris  et  clarissimis 
civibus,  quorum  studio  et  dignitate  celebrari  hoc  judicium,  ornari 
caussam,  defendi  hujus  innocentiam  vides!  Non’enim  una  ratio 
est  defensionis,  ea  quae  posita  est  in  oratione  : omnes  qui  adsunt, 
qui  laborant,  qui  salvum  volunt,  pro  sua  parte  atque  auctoritate 
defendunt.  An  vero  in  quibus  subselliis  haec  ornamenta  ac  lumina 
rei  publicae  viderem,  in  his  me  apparere  nollem,  quorum  ego  ilium 
in  locum  atque  in  hanc  celsissimam  scdem  dignitatis  atque  honoris 
multis  meis  ac  magnis  laboribus  et  periculis  asccndissem  ? Atque 
ut  intelligas,  Torquate,  quern  accuses,  si  te  id  oifendit,  quod  ego, 
qui  in  hoc  genere  quacstionis  defenderim  neminem,  non  desim  P. 
Sullae,  recordare  de  ceteris  qnos  adesse  huic  vides;  intelliges  et 
de  Jioc  et  de  aliis  judicium  meum  et  horum  par  atque  unum 
fuis.se.  Quis  nostrum  adfuit  Vargunteio  ? Nemo,  ne  hie  quidem 
Q.  Hortensius,  praesertim  qui  ilium  solus  antes  de  amhitu  defen- 
disset.  Non  cnim  jam  se  ullo  officio  cum  illo  conjunctum  arbi- 
trabatur,  quum  ille  tanto  scelere  commisso  omnium  officionim 
societatem  diremisset.  Quis  nostrum  Servium  Sullam,  quis  Pub- 
lium,  quis  M.  Laecam,  quis  C.  Cornelium  defendendum  putavit? 
quis  his  horum  adfuit  ? Nemo.  Quidita!  Quia  ceteris  in  caussis 
etiam  nocentes  viri  boni,  si  necessarii  sunt,  deserendos  esse  non 
putant,  in  hoc  crimine  non  solum  levitatis  culpa  est,  verum  etiam 
quaedam  contagio  sceleris,  si  defendas  eum  quern  obstrictum  esse 
patriae  parricidio  suspicere.  Quid  Autronio,  nonne  sodales,  non 


•ubjnoctiTe  is  used  with  'non  dubitare*  Rod 
* quin,*  the  writer  expres&ai  «n  opinion 
forimxi,  or  the  belief  in  something.  But 
' non  dubitare  ’ U aUo  sometimes  used  with 
the  infinitive  to  expre<(s  a man's  opinion 
(Cicero,  Ad  Div.  xvi.  21). 

Mtudio  et  dignitate  celebrari]  " Thdr 
participation  makes  the  trial  appear  to  be 
numerouety  attended^  while  it  is  dignified 
bv  their  honourable  personal  character  ’* 
(Ualm).  The  word  ' oelebrare  ' is  always 
difficult  to  translati*,  betause  it  contain! 
two  notions.  (See  Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  1.  c.  26.) 

in  guib$te  eubselliie]  On  the  benches 
where  the  defendant  and  his  fnends  sat. 
The  accusator  and  his  friends  bad  their  *sub« 
sellia.* — * exceUissimam  sedem,'  V.  Halm. 

fuorvm  ego]  Lambinus  says  one  MS. 
has  ‘ quorum  ego  ope.*  Some  MSS.  have 
either  * ope,*  or  ' opera,*  or  ' auxUio  * after 
'ego.*  But  both  'ope*  and  'aoxilio*  are 
VOL.  111. 


out  of  place,  for  Cicero  says  that  he  has  at* 
tained  bis  rank  by  bis  own  exertions. 
Halm  thinks  that  the  relation  of  the  'hanc  * 
and  the  ' ilium  * is  obscure ; but  be  seems 
to  have  understood  it  right.  The  ' ilium  in 
locum  * denotes  the  elevated  position  of 
these  men.  which  as  a ' novus  homo  ’ be 
could  hardly  have  hoped  to  attain,  though 
be  now  is  in  possession  of  it  as  a consularia 
(hanc  sedem). — * si  te  forte,*  V.  Halm. 

Vargunteio  /]  See  In  Cat.  i.  c.  4,  note. 
The  rest  whom  he  mentions  were  conspira- 
tors. Laeca  was  the  man  at  whose  house 
they  met. — 'Servium  Sullam  :*  see  the  In- 
troduction to  this  oration.  These  two  men 
were  the  dictator’s  nephews. — * panicidio:* 
Halm  remarks  that  it  is  the  ablative.  See 
Introduction  to  the  Oration  Pro  Sex.  Roscio 
Am.  on  the  word  Parricidium  (V'ol.  II.). 

eoda/ee,]  See  Pro  Murena,  c.  2?.  Tliese 
' coUegae  * were  the  manbers  of  some  ' ool- 
M 
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coUegae  sui,  non  vetercs  amici,  quorum  illc  copia  quondam  abun- 
darat,  non  lii  omnes,  qui  sunt  in  rc  publica  principes,  defuerunt ! 
immo  etiam  testimonio  plerique  laeserunt?  Statuerant  tantum 
illud  esse  maleficium,  quod  non  modo  [non]  occultari  per  sc,  sed 
etiam  apcriri  illustrarique  deberet.  III.  Quainobrem  quid  est 
quod  mirero,  si  cum  iisdem  me  in  hac  caussa  vides  adessc,  cimi 
quibus  in  ceteris  intelligis  afuisse?  Nisi  vero  me  unum  vis  feruin 
praeter  ceteros,  me  asperum,  me  inhumanum  existimari,  me  singu- 
iari  immanitate  et  crudelitate  praeditum.  Hanc  mihi  tu  si  propter 
meas  res  gestas  imponis  in  omni  mea  vita,  Torquate,  personam, 
vehementcr  erras.  ^le  natura  misericordem,  patria  severum  ; cru- 
deleni  nec  patria  nec  natura  esse  voluit.  Denique  istam  ipsam 
personam  vehcmentcm  et  acrem,  quam  mihi  turn  tempos  et  res 
publica  imposiiit,  jam  voluntas  et  natura  ipsa  detraxit.  Ilia  enim 
ad  breve  tempus  severitatem  postulavit ; haec  in  omni  vita  miseri- 
cordiam  lenitatemquc  desiderat.  Quare  nihil  est  quod  ex  tanto 
comitatu  virorum  amplissimorum  me  unum  abstrahas.  Simplex 
officium  atque  una  est  bononim  omnium  caussa.  Nihil  erit  quod 
admirerc  posthac,  si  in  ea  parte  in  qua  hos  animadverteris  me 
videbis.  Nulla  est  enim  in  re  publica  mea  caussa  propria.  Tempus 
agcndi  fuit  magis  mihi  proprium  quam  ceteris ; doloris  vero  et 
timoris  et  periculi  fuit  ilia  caussa  communis.  Neque  enim  princeps 
tunc  ad  salutem  esse  potuissem,  si  alii  comites  esse  noluissent. 
Quare  necesse  est,  quod  mihi  consuli  praecipuum  fuit  praeter  alios, 
id  jam  privato  cum  ceteris  esse  commune.  Neque  ego  hoc  par- 
tiendae  invidiae,  sed  comraunicandac  laudis  caussa  loquor.  Oneris 


legirnn/  one  of  the  namet  for  an  artifidal 
person  (Vol.  I.  Index,  Person,  Artificial). 
Collegium  or  (Vir|)us  is  the  name  for  those 
associations  of  persons  or  corporations  which 
bear  a resemblance  to  that  unity  which  wo 
call  a town  or  a city.  The  members  with 
respect  to  one  another  were  called  CoUegae 
or  Sodales.  There  were  religious  associa- 
tions or  corporations,  colleges  of  priests. 
Collegia  templorum  ; the  Collegia  of  official 
persons,  as  Scribae;  corporations  of  trades; 
and  Collegia  for  social  purposes,  Sodalitatcs, 
Sodalitia,  Collegia  Sodalitia,  or  Clubs,  which 
though  math*  for  social  purposes  sometimes 
had  a political  character.  We  do  not  know 
to  what  kind  of  Collegia  Cieero  alludes,  but 
probably  he  aUudes  to  SodaUtia.  If,  as  we 
may  ronctude,  these  clubs  helped  their 
members  in  times  of  difficulty,  it  is  easy  to 
see  what  disturbance  they  might  sometimes 
make.  However  the  case  of  Aatronius  was 


so  bad  that  none  of  his  brother  clubsinen 
would  help  him.  If  that  is  true,  his  must 
indited  have  been  a bad  case. 

non  modo  [non]  ] The  second  [non]  is 
omitted  by  the  MS.  which  Gruter  ct^s  * Pal. 
nonus’  which  was  in  the  library  of  the 
Elector  Palatine : **  sed  heu  ista  famosa 
bibliotheca  fhit  ! In  bello  Germantoo  peoit 
et  direpta  fiiit  ac  magna  pars  in  Vaticanam 
translata.**  This  * Pal.  nonus*  is  Halm's 
V.  (Introduction  to  this  oration.)  There 
is  perf>etual  confusion  about  the  form  * non 
m<^o’  and  ‘non  modo  non.'  The*  non' 
ought  not  to  stand  here.  Halm  has  it  in 
his  text. 

3.  per»onam,'\  See  Pro  Murena,  c.  3, 
note. — * simplex  officium  duty  is  simple, 
plain,  alike  for  all ; and  the  reasons,  gnmnds 
(caussa)  of  duty  are  the  same  for  all  Inmost 
men. — ‘princeps:’  ‘ego  tunc  princeps,’  Halm, 
foUowing  T.  V. 
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mei  partem  neroini  impertio,  gloriae  bonis  omnibus.  In  Autronium 
testimonium  dixisti,  inquit : Sullam  defendis.  Hoc  totum  ejus- 
inodi  est.  judices,  ut,  si  ego  sum  inconstans  ac  levis,  nec  testimonio 
fidcni  tribui  convenerit,  nec  defensioni  auctoritatcm.  Sin  est  in  me 
ratio  rei  publicae,  religio  privati  officii,  studium  retinendae  volun- 
tatis bonorum,  nihil  minus  accusator  debet  diccre  quam  a me 
defendi  Sullam,  testimonio  laesum  esse  Autronium.  Videor  enim  jam 
non  solum  studium  ad  defendendas  caussas,  verum  etiam  opinionis 
aliquid  et  auctoritatis  afferre ; qua  ego  et  moderate  utar,  judices,  et 
omnino  non  utcrer,  si  illc  me  non  coogisset. 

IV.  Duae  conjurationes  aljs  te,  Torquate,  constituuntur ; una, 
quae  Lepido  et  Volcatio  cnnsulibus,  patre  tuo  consulc  designate, 
facta  esse  dicitur;  altera,  quae  me  console.  Harum  in  utraque 
Sullam  dicis  fnisse.  Patris  tui,  fortissimi  viri  atque  optimi  consulis, 
scis  me  consiliis  non  interfuisse ; scis  me,  quum  mihi  summus  tecum 
usus  esset,  tamen  illorum  expertem  temporum  et  semionum  fuissc ; 
credo,  quod  nondum  penitus  in  re  publica  versabar,  quod  nondum 
ad  propositum  mihi  finem  honoris  perveneram,  quod  me  ambitio  et 
forensis  labor  ab  omni  ilia  cogitatione  abstrahebat.  Quis  ergo 
intorerat  vestris  consiliis  ? Omnes  hi,  quos  vides  huic  adesse,  et  in 
primis  Q.  Hortensius;  qui  quum  propter  honorem  ac  dignitatem 
atque  animum  eximium  in  rem  piiblicain,  tom  propter  summam 
familiaritatem  summuraque  amorem  in  patrem  tuum  quum  commu- 
nibus,  turn  praecipuis  patris  tui  periculis  cominovebatur.  Ergo 
istius  conjurationis  crimen  defensum  ab  eo  est,  qui  interfuit,  qui 
cognovit,  qui  particeps  et  consilii  vestri  fuit  et  timoris.  Cujus  in 
hoc  crimine  propulsaudo  quum  esset  copiosissima  atque  ornatissima 
oratio,  tamen  non  minus  inerat  auctoritatis  in  ea  quam  facultatis. 
lllius  igitur  conjurationis,  quae  facta  contra  vos,  delata  ad  vos,  a 


si  tgo  «/w]  T.  V.  B.  Halm.  OrelU 
has  * si  <^o  sim but  the  subjunctive  is 
wrong  here,  I tiiink.  It  is  not  a supposed 
case  * si  sirn/  ‘ if  I were  to  be  but  * if  I 
am  :*  if  that  fact  is  certain,  then  tho  con- 
clusion is  plain.  He  adds,  **  but  if  I am  a 
man  who  has  respect  to  the  state,*'  and  so 
on,  then  another  conclusion  is  plain.  The 
* ratio  rei  publicae’  is  regard,  or  respect  to 
the  state.  The  ' opinionis  aliquid  * is  peo- 
jde's  good  opinion  of  him.  Halm  compares 
\4  ith  this  a passage  in  the  Brutus  (c.  211)  9 
**  111  Srauri  oratione  sapientis  hominis  et 
recti  gravitas  summa  et  naturalis  quaedam 
inerat  auctoritas,  non  ut  causam  sed  ut  tes- 
timonium dicere  putares,  quum  pro  reo 
diceret.” 

M 


4.  Lepido"\  In  b.c.  G6.  See  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  orations  against  Catilina. 

credo,}  This  is  said  sarcastically  and 
with  some  expression  of  wounded  pride, 
that  he  a Praetorius  was  not  consulted  by 
Turquatus  on  tliU  occasion  (Halm).  HU 
* ambitio’  is  his  active  canvass  for  the  con- 
sulship, the  great  object  of  his  political  life. 

dfjentuyn]  The  charge  against  Sulla  of 
being  in  that  conspiracy  was  answered  by 
Hortensius,  who  knew  all  the  facts.  (Jiccro 
will  answer,  repel  (defendere)  the  charge 
against  Sulla  of  being  engaged  in  the  second 
conspiracy  : **  mei  consulatus  auterfe  tem- 
pos et  crimen  maxtmae  conjurationis  a me 
defeiidetur.” 

o 
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vobis  prolata  esse  dicitur,  ego  testis  esse  non  potui ; non  modo 
enim  nihil  comperi,  sed  vix  ad  aures  meas  istius  suspicionis 
fama  pervenit.  Qui  vobis  in  consilio  fuerunt,  qui  vobiscum  ilia 
cognorunt,  quibus  ipsis  periculum  turn  conilari  putabatur,  qui 
Autronio  non  adfuerunt,  qui  in  ilium  testiuionia  gravia  dixcrunt, 
hunc  defendunt,  huic  adsunt,  in  hujus  periculo  declarant  se  non 
crimine  conjurationis,  ne  adessent  ceteris,  sed  hominum  maleiicio 
deterritos  esse.  Mei  consulatus  autem  tempus,  et  crimen  maximae 
conjurationis  a me  defendetur.  Atque  haec  inter  nos  partitio  defen- 
sionis  non  est  fortuito,  judices.  nec  temere  facta ; sed,  quum  videre- 
mus  eorum  criminum  nos  patronos  adhiberi,  quorum  testes  esse  pos- 
semus,  uterque  nostrum  id  sibi  suscipiendum  putavit,  de  quo  aliquid 
scire  ipse  atque  existimare  potuisset.  V.  Et,  quoniam  de  crimini- 
bus  superioris  conjurationis  Hortensium  diligenter  audistis,  de  hac 
conjuratione  quae  me  consule  facta  est  hoc  primum  attendite. 

Multa  quum  essem  consul  de  summis  rei  publicae  periculis 
audivi,  multa  quaesivi,  multa  cognovi.  Nullus  umquam  de  Sulla 
nuntius  ad  me,  nullum  indicium,  nullae  litterae  pervenerunt,  nulla 
suspicio.  Multum  haec  vox  fortasse  valere  deberet  ejus  hominis, 
qui  consul  insidias  rei  publicae  consilio  invcstigassct,  veritate  ape- 
ruisset,  magnitudine  animi  vindicasset,  quum  is  se  nihil  audisse  de 
P.  Sulla,  nihil  suspicatum  esse  diceret.  Sed  ego  nondum  utor  hac 
voce  ad  hunc  defendendum : ad  purgandum  me  potius  utar,  ut 
mirari  Torquatus  desinat  me  qui  Autronio  non  adfuerim  Sullam 
defenders.  Quae  enim  Autronii  fuit  caussa ! quae  SuUae  est  ? 
Ille  ambitus  judicium  toilers  ac  disturbare  primum  conflato  voluit 
gladiatorum  ac  fugitivorum  tumuitu,  deinde,  id  quod  vidimus  omiies, 
lapidatione  atque  concursu.  Sulla,  si  sibi  suus  pudor  ac  dignitas 
non  prodesset,  nullum  auxilium  requisivit.  Ille  damnatus  ita  se 
gerebat,  non  solum  consiliis  et  scrinonibus,  verum  etiam  aspectu 
atque  vultu,  ut  inimicus  esse  amplissimis  ordinibus,  infestus  bonis 
omnibus,  hostis  patriae  videretur.  Hie  se  ita  fractum  ilia  calami- 
tate  atque  afilictum  putavit,  ut  nihil  sibi  ex  pristina  dignitate 
superesse  arbitraretur,  nisi  quod  modestia  retinuisset.  Hac  vero 
in  conjuratione  quid  tarn  conjunctum  quam  ille  cum  Catilina,  cum 


non  modo  enimi  ‘non  modo animo/  Halm, 
—‘in  consilio;*  ‘who  were  your  advi»er3/ 
‘the  men  whom  you  consulted/ ‘ Cognos* 
cere  * is  a word  which  expresses  a leg^  in* 
quiry  into  facts.  (Verr.  Act.  I.  c.  2,  note.) 

6.  non  ad/uerim']  Halm  has  restored  this 
reading  from  two  of  the  best  MSS.  (T.  V.) 
in  plan  of  the  reading  * afaehm.*  Hahn 


observes  that  the  Romans  said  ‘ adesse,  non 
adesse,  deesse  alicui/  but  not‘abesse  ali- 
cui/  for  which  the  Lexicons  give  no  autho* 
rity  except  this  passage.  ‘ Abesse  * signifies 
no  more  than  simply  * not  to  be  in  court/ 
* not  to  appear/  as  in  c.  3 : “ si  cum  iisdem 
me  in  hac  caussa  vides  adesse,  cum  quibos 
in  ceteris  intelligis  afuisse/' 
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Lcntulo  ? quae  tanta  societas  ullis  inter  se  rerum  optimarum, 
quanta  ei  cum  illis  sceleris,  libidinis,  audaciac  ? Quod  flagitium 
Lentulus  non  cum  Autronio  concepit  i quod  sine  eodem  illo  Catilina 
facinus  admisit  I quum  interim  Sulla  cum  eisdcm  illis  non  modo 
noctem  solitudinemque  non  quacreret,  sed  ne  mediocri  quidem  ser- 
mone  et  congressu  conjungeretur.  Ilium  Allobroges,  maximarum 
rerum  verissimi  indices,  ilium  multorum  litterae  ac  nuntii  coar- 
guerunt : SuUam  interca  nemo  insimulavit,  nemo  nominavit.  Post- 
remo  ejecto  sive  emisso  jam  ex  urbe  Catilina,  ille  arma  misit, 
cornua,  tu{>as,  falces,  signa,  Icgiones : ille  relictus  intus,  exspectatus 
foris,  Lentuli  poena  compressus,  convertit  se  aliquando  ad  timorem, 
numquam  ad  sanitatein.  Hie  contra  ita  quievit  ut  eo  tempore  omni 
Neapoli  fuerit,  ubi  neque  homines  fuisse  putantur  hujus  affines  sus- 
picionis,  et  locus  est  ipse  non  tam  ad  inflammandos  calamitosorum 
animos  quain  ad  consolandos  accommodatus.  VI.  Propter  banc 
igitur  tantam  dissimilitudinem  bominum  atque  caus.sarum  dissimilem 
me  in  utroque  praebui.  Veniebat  enim  ad  roe,  et  saepe  veniebat 
Autronius  multis  cum  lacrimis  supplex  ut  se  defenderem;  et  se 


Aliobroffet,']  Se«  In  Cat.  iii.  c.  2 ; and 
the  Introduction  to  the  orationa  against 
Catilina. 

/aleea,']  **  Pal.  nonos  foMcn  probabili 
emendatione,  sed  forsan  minus  vera  ** 
(Gniter).  V.  S.  and  Halm  have  ' fasces.* 
Halm  in  his  note  remarks,  that  the  men- 
tion of  * fasces  ’ is  an  addition  of  Cicero's, 
and  he  refers  to  Sallust  (Cat.  c.  36)  who 
says  of  Catilina,  *'  cum  fascibus  atque  aliis 
imperii  insignibus  in  castra  ad  Manlium 
contendit."  But  this  passage  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  of  any  weight  here.  T.  B.  and 
most  of  the  MSB.  have  * falces  Lambinus 
says  that  some  MSS.  have  * faces.*  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  the  true  reading  is. 
Ant.  Augustinus  suggested  that  we  should 
read  * signa  legionis,'  in  order  to  remove 
the  difficulty  about  Autronius  being  said  to 
have  sent  l^ons.  Catilina  bad  at  first  only 
2000  men,  and  hardly  raised  his  force  to 
two  legions  (Sallust,  Cat.  c.  66).  One 
critic  suggests  that  * iegiones  * should  be 
omitted.  In  some  editions  there  is  Migones* 
in  place  of  * Iegiones,*  but  we  cannot  accept 
that.  * SignOt  cod.  Genevensis ' 

(Halm). 

quievit]  The  Scholiast  quoted  by  Halm 
ha.s  a good  note  on  * quievit.*  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  Sulla  retired  after 
bis  condemnation,  because  he  was  conscious 
of  bis  offence  being  detected ; but  the  ora- 
tor Dudiee  this  m argument  to  show  the 


man's  modesty  and  his  sense  of  disgrace. 
Nor  must  we  give  any  weight  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Cicero  speaking,  as  if  Sulla 
after  being  convicted  of  bribery  could  not 
stay  in  Rome,  for  the  Lex  Calpumta  al- 
lowed him  to  stay.  Those  who  before  his 
time  were  convict^  under  the  Lex  Cornelia 
were  excluded  for  ten  years  from  being 
candidates  for  a magistratus.  The  Lex 
CaJpumia  (b.c.  67)  imposed  a pecuniary 
penalty  and  perpetual  incapacity  to  hold 
a magistratus ; but  persons  convicted  under 
it  ormld  still  stay  at  Rome.  In  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicero  and  C.  Antonias  a Lex 
TuUia  added  ten  years’  exile  to  the  former 
penalties  for  bribery. 

Neapoli]  This  ancient  Greek  city  bad  a 
Foedus  with  Rome  at  an  early  period  (Ltv. 
viii.  26).  After  the  enactment  of  the  Lex 
Julia  it  had  the  Roman  * civitas.'  Halm 
observes  that  it  had  the  *jus  exiiii,*  or  was 
one  of  the  places  to  which  a Roman  could 
retire  into  'exilium and  so  the  practice  of 
retiring  there  from  Rome  continued  after  it 
had  received  the  ' civitas.'  But  Nea{>oUs 
was  a pleasant  residence  and  a luxurious 
city,  and  the  Romans  went  there  because 
they  liked  it.  A Roman  who  loved  his  ease 
and  pleasure  would  choose  Neapolis  in  pre- 
ference to  most  Italian  towns. 

ajffinet  surpictoats,]  See  Vol.  I.  Verr. 
u.  2.  c.  38. 
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meum  condiscipulum  in  pueritia,  fainiliarem  in  adolescentia,  cullc- 
gatn  in  quacstura  comniemorabat  fuisse ; multa  mca  in  se,  nonnulla 
ctiam  sua  in  me  profcrebat  officia.  Quibus  ego  rcbui>,  judices,  ita 
flectebar  animo  atquc  frangebar  ut  jam  cx  inemoria  quas  niihi  ipsi 
fecerat  insidia-s  deponerem  ; ut  jam  immissuin  esse  ab  eo  C.  Corne- 
lium,  qui  me  in  aedibus  meis,  in  conspcctu  uxoris  meae  ac  libcrorum 
meorum  trucidaret,  obliviscerer.  Quae  si  de  uno  me  cogitasset, 
qua  inollitia  sum  aniuii  ac  lenitate,  numquam  mehercule  illius  lacri- 
mis  ac  prccibus  restitissem.  Sed  quum  milii  patriae,  quum  vestro- 
rum  periculoruin,  quum  hujus  urbis,  quum  illorum  delubrorura  atque 
teinplorum,  quum  puerorum  infantium,  quum  matronarum  ac  virgi- 
num  veniebat  in  mcntein,  et  quum  illae  infestae  ac  funestae  faces, 
universumque  totius  urbis  incendium,  quum  tela,  quum  caedes, 
quum  civium  cruor,  quum  cinis  patriae  versari  ante  oculos  atque 
animum  memoria  refricare  coeperat,  turn  denique  ei  resistebam, 
neque  solum  illi  hosti  ac  parricidae,  sed  his  ctiam  propinquis  illius, 
Marcellis,  patri  et  filio,  quorum  alter  apud  me  parentis  gravitatem, 
alter  filii  suavitatem  obtinebat ; neque  me  arbitrabar  sine  summo 
scelere  posse,  quod  maleficium  in  aliis  vindicassem,  idem  in  illorum 


6.  ut  jam  ex  memoria]  ‘ ut  jam/  T.  V. 

* at  Spcngelius  conjecit/  Tlie  other  read- 
ing ia  'ut  etiam/  But  ' ut  etiam  * ia  as 
easily  explaioed  as  the  * ut  jam.*  It  is  lianl 
to  say  which  is  best.  * Ut  jam  ex  memo- 
ria/  and  * at  jam  immissum/  correspond 
well ; and  there  is  forco  in  the  repetition. 
But  * ut  etiam  ex  roomoria/  followed  by 
*ut  jam  immisaum/  is  also  plain. 

C.  Cotmeitum,]  One  of  the  men  who 
were  sent  to  assassinate  Cicero,  as  he  says 
(In  Cat.  i.  c.  4).  In  that  passage  he  names 
neither  of  the  men.  In  thb  and  in  c.  18 
he  only  mentions  C.  Cornelius  and  not 
Varguntcius ; and  this  he  does,  as  Halm 
sapposes,  to  increase  the  unpopularity  of 
the  family  of  C.  Cornelius  whoso  son  was 
Torcjuatus’  subscriptor. 

a^ibtu  meis,]  Tikis  is  Lambinus*  con- 
jecture in  place  of  * sedibus  meis.*  The 
be«t  MS.  Pal.  Non.  (V.)  has  * meis  aedi- 
bus.' 'Aedibus*  and  * sedibus  * are  easily 
confounded. — 'qua  moUitia:*  'such  is  my 
yielding  and  gentle  temper.*  This  is  a usual 
Latin  form  of  expression,  and  elliptical  — 

* quum  milii — veniebat  in  mentem  :*  com- 
pare Vol.  I.  Divin.  c.  13;  Vol.  II.  Pro  P. 
Quintio,  c.  2;  Pro  Sex.  Kosc.  Am.  c.  114. 

animum  memoria  rejlricare]  Latin  me- 
taphors are  the  diflirult  part  of  the  language. 
First  we  have  to  find  out  what  they  mean, 
wliich  may  generally  be  done ; and  then  we 


have  to  find  an  equivalent  expression,  which 
very  often  we  cannot  find.  In  other  pas- 
sages of  Cicero  * refricare  ’ is  applied  to  rub- 
bing an  old  wound  or  eore.  Hence  it  is 
ased  metaphorically  to  signify  the  bringing 
something  to  remembrance  which  gives 
pain.  All  the  things  which  Cicero  men- 
tions were  brought  back  to  bis  remem- 
brance by  the  presence  and  importunity  of 
Autronius.  Halm  proposes  this  as  a trans- 
lation : " to  tear  open  afresh  the  wounds  of 
my  heart  which  were  scarcely  healed  over," 
But  if  this  is  the  best  translation  that  his 
hnguage  can  offer,  I con  only  say  that  it  is 
bad.  In  another  passage  Cioero  says  (Phil, 
iii.  ^)l  " illam  pulcherrimi  facti  memoriam 
refricat."  Tee  notion  is  to  'rub*  generally, 
to  arouse,  to  excite  by  rubbing.  In  the 
passage  of  the  Philipp,  it  is  the  ' memory  * 
which  is  rubbed  up  and  roused,  or  the  re- 
membrance rather;  a form  of  expression 
which  we  have  taken  from  the  Latin.  In 
this  passage  it  U the  burnt  ashes  of  bis 
country  and  many  other  things  wlxicli  arc 
before  the  eyes  and  rouse  the  mind,  the 
feelings,  by  aid  of  the  memory. 

Mareeili*,]  'l^ese  Marcelli,  father  and 
son,  are  supposed  to  be  C.  Marcelli.  Thu 
cider  was  Praetor  of  Sicily,  n.c.  and 
Cicero  praises  the  equity  of  his  administra- 
tion (Vurr.  ii.  2.  c.  21).  His  son  was  con- 
sul n.c.  dO. 
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socio  quum  scirem  defendore.  Atque  idem  ego  neque  P.  Sullam 
supplicem  ferre,  neque  eosdem  Marcellos,  pro  hujus  periculis  lacri- 
inantes  aspicere,  neque  hujus  M.  Messallae  homiiiis  nccessarii 
prcces  sustinere  potui.  Neque  enini  est  caussa  adversata  naturae, 
nee  homo,  [nec  res]  iiiisericordiac  ineae  rcpugnavit.  Nusquam 
nomen,  nusquam  vestigium  fuerat : nullum  crimen,  nullum  indicium, 
nulla  suspicio.  Suscepi  caussam,  Torquato,  suscepi,  ct  feci  libenter 
ut  me,  quern  l)oni  constantein,  ut  spero,  semper  existimassent, 
eundem  ne  improbi  quidem  crudelem  dicerent. 

VII.  Hie  ait  se  ille,  judices,  regnum  meum  ferre  non  posse. 
Quod  tandem,  Torquate,  regnum  ? coiisulatus,  credo,  inci,  in  quo 
ego  imperavi  nihil,  et  contra  patribus  conscriptis  et  bonis  omnibus 
parui ; quo  in  magistratu  non  institutum  est  a me,  judices,  regnum 
sed  repressum.  An  turn  in  tanto  imperio,  tanta  potestate,  non 
dicis  me  fuisse  regem,  nunc  privatum  regnare  dicis ! quo  tandem 
nomine  ? Quod  in  quos  testiinonia  dixisti,  inquit,  damnati  sunt ; 
quein  defendis,  sperat  se  absolutuin  iri.  Hie  tibi  ego  de  testiuio- 
niis  meis  hoc  respondeo : si  falsum  dixerim,  te  in  eosdem  dixisse ; 
sin  verum,  non  esse  hoc  regnare,  quum  verum  juratus  dicas,  probarc. 
De  hujus  spe  tantum  dico,  nullas  a me  opes  P.  Sullam,  nullam 
potentiam,  nihil  denique  praeter  fidem  defensionis  cxspcctare. 
Nisi  tu,  inquit,  caussam  recepisses,  numquam  niihi  restitisset,  sed 
indicta  caussa  profugisset.  Si  jam  hoc  tibi  concedam,  Q.  Horten- 
siuni,  tanta  gravitate  hominem,  si  hos  tales  viros  non  suo  stare 


Affua//af]  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Niger 
was  consul  in  the  next  year  b c.  61.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  the  man  who  took  pains  to 
collect  evidence  for  the  defence  of  Sext. 
Roscius  Amerinu^,  whom  Cit'ero  defended 
in  a.c.  80  (JVo  Sext,  Roscio  Am.  c.  51). 
Cicero  in  a letter  to  Atticus  s{>eaks  of  Mes* 
salla  (i.  14,  $ 6)  as  an  excellent  consul,  the 
reason  for  which  praise  appears  from  the 
letter. 

[nec  re#]  ] Falm  omits  the«  words  in  his 
small  edition.  They  are  in  V.,  and  llalm 
retains  them  in  his  e^tion  of  Orelli’s  Cicero. 
By  the  first  part  of  the  senteaen  Cici'ro  means 
that  the  case  of  Sulla  was  not  opposed  to 
his  natural  disposhion:  it  was  a good  i^ase, 
and  he  could  undertake  it  without  doing 
any  violence  to  his  imture. 

7*  /«m]  The  reading  of  T.  V.  S. 

Halm  in  his  smaller  edition  has  ' An  tu,' 
which  clearly  spoils  the  passage.  In  his 
last  edition  be  has  * An  turn.' — * in  eosdem 
dixisso:’  the  common  reading  is  *iii  eos,* 
which  has  nothing  to  refer  to.  The  hcboUasl 


seems  to  have  read  * cHxdem,’  which  we  can 
understand  : " Aut  invidiae  mcae  particeps, 
inquit,  videberis,  si  quid  in  co  rcgalitcr  fed, 
quod  in  sceleratos  homines  testimonium 
dixi,  quoniam  et  te  in  eosdem  dixissi*  mani- 
festum  est." — ‘juratus:*  the  old  reading 
was  *juratos,'  which  Lambinus  altered  to 
*juratis,*  though  he  might  have  seen  that 
‘Juratos*  was  only  another  form  of  *jura> 
tus,'  which  reading  is  in  A.  T.  V.  Gracvlns 
could  not  understand  * probarc,'  and  ho 
thought  that  some  ‘ sdolus ' put  it  in.  He 
thinks  that  the  sen.se  is  complete  without 
*prob«re,'  but  it  is  not.  Cicero  says: 
**  but  if  I told  the  truth,  it  is  no  as$ump> 
tion  of  regal  power,  when  you  tell  the  trutli 
on  oath,  to  make  others  believe  that  you 
are  telling  the  truth.'*  * Probarc  * means 
to  make  |>eople  acce|>t  and  believe  (\'crr.  ii. 
2.  c.  43). 

/an/um]  So  much  as  this;  aud  no  mure. 
— * nullam  |>otentiam  :*  see  Pro  Munum,  c. 
28,  note  on  *vis  major.* 

»uo  s/are Ju/iicfo]  Literally  “do  not 
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judicio  sed  meo ; si  hoc  tibi  dem,  quod  credi  non  potest,  nisi  ego 
huic  adessem,  hos  adfuturos  non  fuisse  ; uter  tandem  rex  est,  isne 
cui  innoccntes  homines  non  resistunt,  an  is  qui  calamitosos  non 
deserit?  At  hie  etiam,  id  quod  tibi  necesse  minime  fuit,  facetus 
esse  voluisti,  quum  Tarquinium  et  Numam,  et  me  tertium  peregri- 
mim  regom  esse  dixisti.  Mitto  jam  de  rege  quaerere : iilud  quaero, 
peregrinum  cur  me  esse  dixeris.  Nam  si  ita  sum,  non  tarn  est  admi- 
randum  regem  esse  me,  quoniam,  ut  tu  vis,  etiam  peregrini  reges 
Romae  fuerunt,  quam  consulem  Romae  fuisse  peregrinum.  Hoc 
dico,  inquit,  te'csse  ex  municipio.  Fateor,  et  addo  etiam,  ex  eo 
municipio  unde  iterum  jam  salus  huic  urbi  iinperioque  missa  est. 
Sed  scire  ex  te  pervelim,  quamobrem  qui  ex  municipiis  veniant  pere- 
grini tibi  esse  videantur.  Nemo  [enim]  istuc  M.  illi  Catoni  seni, 
quum  plurimos  haberet  inimicos,  nemo  Ti.  Goruncanio,  nemo  M\ 
Curio,  nemo  huic  ipsi  nostro  0.  Mario,  quum  ei  multi  invidcrent, 
objecit  umquam.  Equidem  vehementer  laetor  eum  esse  me,  in 
quern  tu  quum  cuperes  nullaro  contumeliam  jacere  potueris,  quae 


stand  on  their  own  judf^ment,  but  on  mine 
as  if  they  could  form  no  independent  judg- 
ment of  their  own. 

peregt-inuin]  Numa  according  to  the  old 
story  was  a Sabine,  and  Tarquinius  Priscus 
was  an  Etrurian,  a Peregrinos,  an  alien  at 
Rome.  There  was  not  much  point  in  taunt- 
ing Cicero  with  being  a Peregrinus,  which 
he  was  not,  or  he  could  not  have  been  con- 
sul. His  native  place  Arpinum,  also  the 
birthplace  of  C.  Marius,  whom  he  speaks  of 
as  one  of  the  saviours  of  Rome,  was  a town 
near  the  Liris.  It  became  a dependency  on 
Rome  in  b.c.  302,  and  in  b.c.  188  it  had 
the  Roman  * civitas,*  or  as  Livy  (38-  c.  30) 
says,  the  **  suffragii  laiio,  nam  ante  sine 
suffragio  babuerant  rivifafem."  But  the  Ro- 
man ' civitas  sine  suffragio,*  which  means 
without  the  capacity  to  enjoy  the  * ho- 
nores,*  was  not  a 'civitas;*  it  was  one  of 
the  forms  of  dependence  on  Rome.  As 
Arpinum  was  an  old  Italian  town,  it  was  a 
' munici])ium  * with  reference  to  Rome  both 
before  and  after  it  had  the  * dvitas,'  though 
its  political  condition  was  altered  by  having 
the  * dvitas.* — * ut  tu  ais,*  T.  Halm. 

^ut — rem'an/]  * Men  from  a municipium.* 
This  is  the  Roman  form  of  expression,  when 
a thing  is  said  generally,  when  the  predica- 
tion is  subordinate  to  that  which  is  predi- 
cated by  the  prindpal  verb  in  the  sentence. 
So  he  says  ( Pro  Plando,  c.  27),  " me  unuro 
ox  its  fed  qui  ad  aquas  venissent.’* 

Af.  t//i  Co/oni]  This  old  Cato  the  Censor 


was  from  Tusculura.  He  had  many  a hard 
fight  with  his  political  enemies.  Four  and 
forty  times,  says  Pliny  (vii.  27),  this  bold 
and  active  man  had  to  defend  himself  in 
court,  and  four  and  forty  times  be  was  ac- 
quitted. He  was,  says  Pliny,  a most  ex- 
cellent orator,  commander,  and  senator ; 
and  he  might  have  added  a good  farmer, 
and  every  thing ; a man  of  more  than  usual 
Roman  varied  talent.  Livy  (39.  c.  40)  has 
a passage  about  him  which  is  worth  read- 
ing. 

Ti.  Coruncanius,  the  first  Plebeian  who 
was  elected  Pontifex  Maximus,  is  said  by 
Cicero  ( Pro  Plando,  c.  8 ) to  have  come 
from  Tusculum.  But  the  emperor  Claudius 
in  a speech  reported  by  Tadtus  (Ann.  xi. 
24)  says  that  he  was  of  Camerium,  re- 
marking at  the  same  time  that  the  Pordi 
were  of  Tusculum.  Halm  prefers  this  tes- 
timony to  Cicero's,  of  whom  he  remarks 
that  he  is  not  seldom  inexact  and  careless 
in  historical  matters. 

M*.  Curius  Dentatus  triumphed  over  king 
Pyrrhus.  It  is  not  known  what  his  native 
place  was.  Cicero  could  truly  say  that  when 
Torquatus  reproached  him  with  coming  from 
a * munidpium,’  it‘was  a reproach  that  was 
applicable  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  dti- 
sens.  Rome  in  its  origin  bad  only  a few 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  the  Romanac 
coloniae  occupied  only  a very  small  part  of 
Italy.  Most  of  the  Roman  dtizens  of  Cicero's 
time  were  not  Romans. 
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non  ad  maximam  partem  civium  conveniret.  VIII.  Sed  tamen 
te  a me  pro  magnis  caussis  nostrae  necessitudinis  ^monendum  es.se 
etiam  atque  etiam  puto.  Non  possunt  omnes  esse  patricii.  Si 
Terum  quaeris,  ne  curant  quidem ; nec  se  aequales  tui  propter  istam 
cauBsam  abs  te  anteiri  putant.  Ac  si  tibi  nos  peregrini  videmur, 
quorum  jam  et  nomen  et  honos  inveteravit  et  urbi  huic  et  hominum 
famae  ac  sermonibus,  quam  tibi  illos  competitores  tuos  peregrinos 
videri  necesse  erit,  qui  jam  ex  tota  Italia  delecti  tecum  de  honore 
et  de  omni  dignitate  contendunt?  Quorum  tu  cave  quemquam 
percgrinum  appelles,  ne  peregrinorum  sufTragiis  obruare.  Qui  si 
attulerint  nervos  et  industriam,  mihi  crede,  excutient  tibi  istam 
verborum  jactationem,  et  te  ex  somno  saepe  excitabunt  nec  patien- 
tur  se  abs  te,  nisi  virtute  vincentur,  honore  superari.  Ac  si,  judices, 
ceteris  patriciis  me  et  vos  peregrinos  videri  oporteret,  a Torquato 
tamen  hoc  vitium  sileretur.  Est  enim  ipse  a matemo  genere  muni- 
cipalis,  honestissimi  ac  nobilissimi  generis,  sed  tamen  Asculani. 
Aut  igitur  doccat  Piccntcs  solos  non  esse  peregrinos,  aut  gaudeat 
suo  generi  me  meum  ante  non  ponere.  Quare  neque  me  peregrinum 
posthac  dixeris,  ne  gravius  refutere,  neque  regem,  ne  derideare. 
Nisi  forte  regium  tibi  videtur  ita  vivere  ut  non  modo  homini  nemini, 
sed  ne  cupiditati  quidem  ulli  servias  ; conteranere  omnes  libidincs ; 
non  auri,  non  argenti,  non  ceterarum  rerum  indigere;  in  senatu 
sentire  libere ; populi  utilitati  magis  consulere  quam  voluntati ; 
nemini  cederc,  multis  obsistere.  Si  hoc  putas  esse  regium,  regem 
me  esse  confiteor.  Sin  te  potentia  mca,  si  dominatio,  si  deni- 
que  aliquod  dictum  arrogans  aut  superbum  movet,  quin  tu  id  potius 
prefers  quam  verbi  invidiam  contumeliamque  maledicti  ? 

IX.  Ego,  tantis  a me  beneficiis  in  re  publica  positis,  si  nullum 


8.  neceuiiudinit'^  Sec  c.  1,  note  on 

* necessitudincm.' 

patricii.']  They  were  nothing  more  than 
others  at  this  time.  As  Patricii  they  had 
no  privileges. 

inveterarit]  He  uses  this  word  in  the 
Oratio  De  Imp.  Cn.  Pompeii,  c.  3:  **quae 
penitus  jam  insedit  ac  nimis  inveteravit  in 
populi  Romani  nomine.*'  In  c.  2fl  of  this 
speech  * inveterate  * is  opposed  to  * recens.’ 
tuffragiiM  obruare.]  Torquatus  would 
lose  his  election  by  losing  the  votes  of  those 
whom  he  calls  Peregrini,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Municipia,  who  had  now  the  * civitas.* 
See  Pro  Murena,  c.  23,  note  on  Confu* 
rionem. 

citeretur]  says  Halm,  is  the  same  as 

* sileri  debebat.*  lie  compares  the  follow* 


ing  passage  (Verr.  ii.  6.  c.  23) : quo  tem- 

pore in  tanta  inopia  navium  tantaque  cala- 
mitate  provinciac,  etiam  si  precario  essent 
rogandi,  tamen  ab  iis  impetraretur.** 

Aiculum.]  The  A.sculum  of  Picenum,  as 
the  word  Picentes  shows.  Pro  M.  Fonteio, 
c.  18. — *antc  non  ponere:*  *non  antepo- 
nere ' (Halm).  Picenum  had  not  the  ‘ civi- 
tas ’ when  the  Social  war  commenced  b.c. 
90 ; and  it  was  the  place  where  the  uproar 
began. 

eentirt  libere ;]  Halm  compares  c.  29: 
* coDstaotisaime  sensit.*  'Sentire*  here 
means  ' sententiam  dicere.* 

9.  Rgo,  taniie  a me]  The  Scholiast 
thinks  that  Cicero  imitated  the  following 
passage  of  C.  Gracchus  (De  legibus  a se 
promulgatis) : " Si  vellecn  apod  vos  verba 
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aliud  mihi  praemium  ab  scnatu  populoque  Romano  nisi  honestuin 
otium  postularyn,  quis  non  concederet  ? Sibi  haberent  honores, 
sibi  imperia,  sibi  provincia.s.  sibi  triiimphos,  sibi  alia  pracclarae  laudi.s 
insignia : mihi  liceret  pjiis  urbis  quam  conservasseni  conspectu 
tranqiiillo  animo  et  quieto  frui.  (^iiid,  si  hoc  non  postulo ; si  ille 
labor  mens  pristinus,  si  sollicitudo,  si  officia,  si  opcrao,  si  vigiliae 
dcserviunt  amicis,  pracsto  sunt  omnibus  ; si  neque  amici  in  foro 
requirunt  studiiim  meum  neque  res  publics  in  curia;  si  me  non 
modo  [non]  reruni  gcstaruin  racatio,  sed  neque  honoris  neque  aetatis 
excusatio  vindicat  a labore;  si  voluntas  mca,  si  industria,  si  domus, 
si  animus,  si  aurcs  patent  omnibus  ; si  mihi  nc  ad  ea  quidem,  quae 
pro  salute  omnium  gessi,  recordanda  et  cogitanda  quidquam  relin- 
quitur  temporis ; tamen  hoc  regniim  appellabitur,  cujus  vicarius 
qui  velit  esse  inveniri  nemo  potest ! Longe  abest  a me  regni 
suspicio.  Si  quaeris  qui  sint  Romae  regnum  occupare  conati,  ut 
ne  replices  annalium  memoriam,  ex  domesticis  imaginibus  invenies. 

faccro  et  a Tobis  postulare,  quum  penere 
Bumtno  nata«  cssem  ct  qoum  fratrcm  propter 
VOS  amisitisem,  nec  qui.«quam  de  F.  Afncani 
et  Ti.  Gracchi  farnilia  nisi  ego  et  pucr  resta- 
remuit,  nt  pateremini  hoc  tempore  me  qni> 
esccre,  ne  a stirpe  genus  nostrum  iuteriret 
et  uti  aliqua  propago  generis  nostri  rcliqua 
esset,  baud  scio  an  lubentibas  vobis  impe- 
trassera.”  Cicero  and  all  the  orators  before 
bis  time  studied  Gracchus*  spoeclies  (Brutus, 
c.  33;  Do  Or.  i.  34).  He  says  of  Gracchus 
(Brutus, c.  33):  **  damnum  cnim  ilUusimma- 
turo  interitu  res  Romanae  Latinaeque  lit- 
terae  feecrunt."  The  imitation  in  this  pas- 
sage is  not  very  obvious. 

It  is  somewhat  out  of  the  way,  but  still 
useful  to  observe  tltat  * haud  sdo  an  * in  this 
passage  of  Gracchus  has  a negative  mean- 
ing, * I do  not  think  that  I should  have  g>it 
what  I asked.’  Meyer  remarks  (Orat.  Rom. 

Frag.  p.  235,  2nd  ed.)  that  * haud  scio  an  ’ 
means  * non  credo  fore,’  and  that  many 
writers  besides  Cicero  used  it  in  that  sense  j 
and  that  as  the  expression  is  used  both  affir- 
matively and  negatively,  it  is  not  itself  either 
affirmative  nr  negative,  but  the  meaning 
de{>eiids  on  the  whole  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence. And  so  the  Germans,  he  observes, 
when  they  say  * Icli  weiss  nicht  ob,*  show 
by  the  enunciation  and  the  tone  that  some- 
times they  affirm,  and  sometime.^  deny. 

Sibi  habermi']  Sylvius  says.  What  if 
we  should  read  ‘ sibi  haberent  alii  ?*  ” which 
is  the  minning.  They  are  the  * invidi  ho- 
minum  novorum  ’ (Halm).  They  might 
keep  their  ‘honores,’  their  commands,  their 
prov  inces — if  they  would  only  let  me  enjoy. 


Ac.  So  the  Romans  say  ' tibi  habere.* 
“ Clamare  ooepemnt  sibi  ut  haberct  heredi- 
tatem  ” (Verr.  ii.  2.  c.  If),  and  the  note). 
“ Sibi  igitur  habeant  arma”  (De  Sen.  c.  16). 

vacMtio,]  * Inimiinitas  ob  res  gesta«,  vel  a 
rcbu.'»gerendis'  (Sylvius).  The  Latin  genitive 
has  a peculiar  use.  The  words  ‘rerum  gesta- 
rum  ' giveto'vacatio’  the  meaningof  release 
from  future  labour  (“  rerum  vacatio,  publici 
muncris  %'acatio,”  Ad  Fam.  ix.  6)  on  ac- 
count of  past  labour  (rerum  gestarum). 
Caesar  (B.  G.  vi.  13):  “ Droides  niilitiac 
vacationem  oinniumque  rerum  habent  im- 
muiiitatem.”— * non  modo  non,’  T.V.  B.  S. 
Halm.  1 do  not  understand  the  second 
‘ non.’ 

recordanda  et  cogitanda'}  The  vain  man 
was  writing  a history  of  his  consulship  iri 
Greek,  which  he  sent  two  years  later  to  his 
friend  Attjeus  (Ad  Att.  L 19).  He  says  in 
this  letter  that  he  would  send  him  a Latinu.s 
Commentarius  if  ho  should  5ni.<*h  it.  Tho 
meaning  of  Commentarius  or  Comraentarii 
is  Mernoires  pour  servir.  Cicero  asked 
Lucceius  (Ad  Fam.  v.  12)  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  his  consulship,  and  he  promised  to 
supply  him  with  ‘romroentarii  rerum  om- 
nium.’ Cicero  however  wrote  a poem  in 
lyitin  hexameters  on  his  consulship,  some 
verses  from  which  ho  has  quoted  in  his 
treatise  Dc  Divinatione  (In  Cat.  iii.  c.  6, 
note). 

cvJm  rieai'hu}  “ In  which  no  man  can 
be  found  w*ho  would  choose  to  take  my 
place.”  See  Vol.  I.  Index. 

repliceit — memoriam^}  **  Without  turn- 
ing over  the  records  of  the  Annalcs.”  lio 
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Res  enim  gestae,  credo,  meac  me  nimis  extulerunt  ac  mihi  ncscio 
quos  spiritus  attulerunt.  Quibus  de  rebus  tarn  claris,  tarn  inimor- 
talibus,  judices,  hoc  possum  dicere,  me,  qui  ex  summis  eripuerim 
periculis  urbem  banc  et  vitam  omnium  civium,  satis  adeptuin  fore, 
si  ex  hoc  tanto  in  omnes  mortalcs  beiiciicio  nullum  in  me  periculum 
redundant.  Etenim  in  qua  civitate  res  tantas  gesseriin,  inemini ; 
in  qua  urbe  verser,  iutelligo.  Plenum  forum  est  eorum  hominum, 
quos  ego  a vestris  cervicibus  depuli,  judices,  a meis  non  removi ; 
nisi  vero  paucos  fuisse  arbitrainini,  qui  conari  aut  sperare  pos'scnt 
se  tantum  imperium  posse  delere.  Honim  ego  faces  eripcre  de 
manibus  et  gladios  extorquere  potui,  sicut  feci : voluntates  vcro 
consceleratas  ac  nefarias  nec  sanarc  potui  ncc  tollcre.  Quare  non 
sum  ncscius  quanto  periculo  vivam  in  tanta  multitudine  improbo- 
rum,  quum  mihi  uni  cum  omnibus  improbis  actcrnum  videam  bcllum 
esse  susceptum.  X.  Quod  si  illis  meis  praesidiis  forte  invides,  et 
si  ea  tibi  regia  videntur,  quod  omnes  boni  omnium  generum  atque 
ordinum  suani  salutcm  cum  mea  cunjungunt ; consolare  tc,  quod 
omnium  nientes  improborum  mihi  uni  maxime  sunt  infensae  ct 
adversac ; qui  me  non  solum  idcirco  oderunt  quod  eorum  conatus 
impios  et  furorem  consceleratum  repress!,  sed  eo  etiam  magis  quod 
nihil  jam  se  simile  me  vivo  conari  posse  arbitrantur.  At  vero  quid 
ego  niirer,  si  quid  ab  improbis  de  me  improbe  dicitur,  quum  L. 
Torquatus  primum  ipse  his  fundamcntis  adolescentiac  jactis,  ea  spe 


says  (Do  Legg.  in.  14^  **si  toUs  replicare 
memoriam  tomporum.”  The  * domcsticae 
imagines ' is  an  allusion  to  the  Mantii.  M. 
Manlius  Capitolinua  was  put  to  death  fur 
treason,  for  attempting,  or  being  supposed 
to  bo  attempting  to  usurp  royal  power. 
The  story  is  in  Livy,  (6.  c.  20) : “ Gentis 
Manliae  decrcto  cautum  e?t,  ne  quis  deinde 
M.  Manlius  vocaretur.'*  Sec  Pro  Domo,  c. 
38. 

cervicibua\  This  word  is  often  used  in 
the  plural,  to  various  senses,  as  Verr.  ii.  3. 
c.  50 ; 5.  c.  42  ; Terence,  Haut.  ii.  3.  131 : 

**  Inverss  verba,  eversas  cervices  tuas." 

aftemum — bellurn]  Compare  In  Cat.  iv. 
c.  10,  ‘ aetemuin  bellurn,’  and  the  note. 

10.  primum  dpne — naudire'\  Halm 

placed  'ipse*  after  * fundamentis  * in  his 
small  edition,  bnt  he  has  set  it  right  in  the 
larger.  Emesti  placed  • ip*e  * befbre  * pri- 
mum.' Ilalm  has  * il^  fundamcntis,'  which  be 
explains  by  * talibus,  tarn  bonis.*  Those  two 
words  *hi*  and  'u'  are  (xmtinually  con> 
founded,  and  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
choose  betweeu  them.  Perha|>8  many  read- 


ers may  prefer  * Us,*  because  ' ea  spe  * fol- 
lows : but  that  is  my  reason  for  preforTing 
' bis,*  which  is  emphatic,  and  points  to 
Torquatus  who  is  present,  to  all  his  quali- 
ties, even  bis  personal  qualities.  Ih^idcs 
this,  all  the  MSS.  have  * his,*  except  one, 
which  has  *hisce;*  and  here,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  the  MSS.  reading  is  that 
which  the  sense  requires. 

Halm  is  still  wrong  about  ‘ exaudire.*  It 
seems  as  if  he  knew  that  he  was  wrong  and 
tries  to  explain  away  what  he  had  said  (In 
Cat.  i.  c.  8;  iv.  c.  He  correctly  ex- 
plains'taiitummodo  ut,*  *juat  loud  enough;* 
but  Manutiua  givea  the  complete  meaning : 
**  non  ut  eos  qui  circum  judicium  stabant.’* 
Yet  Halm  saya  that  *cxaudire*  means  'ganz, 
deotlich  hore.'  No  doubt  the  judices  did 
hear,  but  they  only  just  hnrd,  as  Halm 
himself  has  said,  and  as  Manutiits  truly 
says,  nobody  else  could  hear.  This  then 
is  not  an  instance  in  which  ' exaudire  * can 
be  translated  *to  hear  clearly;*  it  mean** 
* just  hear,*  and  no  more.  Halm'a  remark 
is  partly  true  and  partly  false  : **  The  word 
(exaudire)  is  genenally  used  in  such  combi- 
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proposita  amplissimae  dignitatis,  deinde  L.  Torquati,  fortissimi 
consulis,  constantissimi  scnatoris,  semper  optimi  civis,  filius,  inter- 
dum  efferatur  iminodcratione  verboruni  ? qui  quum  suppressa  vocc 
de  scelere  P.  Lentuli,  de  audacia  conjuratorum  omnium  dixisset, 
tantuminodo  ut  vos  qui  ea  probatis  cxaudire  possetis,  de  supplicio, 
de  Lentulo,  de  carcere,  magna  et  queribunda  voce  dicebat.  In 
quo  primum  illud  erat  absurdum,  quod,  quum  ca  quae  leviter  dixerat 
vobis  probare  volebat,  eos  autem  qui  circum  judicium  stabant  audirc 


n&UoD8,  where  a part  of  the  hearers  appears 
to  be  at  a di.ntanoe  (c.  12)»  or  the  roice  of 
the  speaker  appears  to  be  in  a low  tone,  as 
Cicero  (Ad  Att.  iv.  8,  8) : • die  oro  te 
clarius ; vix  enim  mihi  oxaudisse  videor;' 
Curtius  vii.  31,  20:  * haco  quassa  adhuc 
voce,  vix  proximis  exaudientibus,  dixerat.’ 
Accordinj^ly  the  passage  in  Cat  iv.  ^ is 
easily  understood. ” The  passage  is  " Sed  ea 
qaac  exaudio  dissimulare  non  possum. 
Jaduntur  enim  voces  quae  pen'eniunt  ad 
aurcfl  meas.”  And  yet  here  he  translates 

* exaudio*  by  * deutlich  bore.*  Cicero  did 
hear : that  is  certain ; but  it  was  not  in» 
tended  that  be  should  hear.  In  this  oration 
be  says  maxima  voce  ut  omnes  exaudire 
possint;*’  which  to  adopt  Hahn's  expres* 
sion  * is  easily  understo^,’  but  not  if  we 
take  ' exaudire  * to  mean  by  itself  what  be 
says.  Cicero  adds  ' omnes,*  **  ut  orones 
exaudire  posdnt  :**  " with  all  the  power  of 
my  voice  that  it  may  reach  all  even  those 
fi^hest  off,  I say  and  1 always  shall  say.** 

de  wtippiicio,  de  LeniulOy]  * de  supplicio 
[de  Ijeiitulo].*  Halm,  after  two  of  the  best 
MSS.,  a.<i  he  says,  T.  V.  The  reading  of  B. 
is  * Lentuli,’  and  of  the  rest  * P.  Lentuli.* 
Halm  says  that  the  reading  * P.  Lentuli  ’ is 
faulty  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  of  the 
repetition  of  the  praenomen,  the  words  *de 
scelere  P.  Lentuli  ’ having  already  occurred ; 
second,  because  if  any  thing  is  added  to 

* de  supplicio,’  the  rules  of  rhetoric  require 
some  atldition  also  to  * de  carcere.’ — It  is 
the  duty  of  a commentator  to  state  the 
opinions  of  other  commentators  in  cases 
where  there  may  be  a difference  of  opinion, 
and  readers  may  judge  for  themselves.  It 
is  not  always  his  duty  to  answer  objections. 
He  may  think  that  they  are  sometimes  not 
worth  answering.  1 should  prefer  * de  sup- 
plido  P.  Lentuli,’  if  the  best  MSS.  had  it. 
After  the  man  had  spoken  * suppressa  voce 
de  scelere  P.  Lentuli,  de  audacia  conjurato- 
rum omnium,’  and  spoken  so  low  that  only 
the  judices  could  hear,  who  approved  of  the 
conspirators’  punishment,  he  spoke  * de 
tuppLido  P.  Lentuli,’  or  ' de  suppUdo,  de 


Lentulo,*  in  a loud  tone,  so  loud  that  every 
body  could  bear.  He  spoke  aloud,  not  of 
the  crime,  which  was  great,  but  of  the 
punishment,  which  was  severe,  and  with 
the  view  of  making  Cicero  unpopular.  As 
he  mentioned  crime  and  Lentulus,  when  be 
was  speaking  only  to  be  heard  by  the  ju- 
diees,  he  would  say  punishment  and  Lcn- 
tulus  when  he  wished  all  to  hear  him.  And 
why  mention  I/entulus  before  all  others  ? 
Bemuse  be  was  a praetor,  and  a man  of 
rank,  who  aspired  to  sovereignty  in  Rome 
(In  Cat.  iii.  4) ; and  this  is  the  answer  to 
Garatoni's  feeble  attempt  to  find  a reason 
for  omitting  * P.  Lentuli  * in  the  words  * de 
scelere  P.  Lentuli.*  (iaratoni  misunderstood 
the  pa«u)age  altogether,  while  he  was  trying 
to  mend  it.  Among  other  things  he  asks, 
Quid  enim  scelus  uni  Lentulo,  audada 
reliquis  adsignetur.^  quaenam  haec  inaudita 
partitio  ? ’*  Halm  correctly  observes  that 
the  words  * conjuratorum  omnium  ’ show 
that  another  name  had  been  mentioned  be- 
fore. Cato,  in  his  speech  on  the  punish- 
ment of  the  conspirators,  mentions  only 
Lentulus  by  name : **  Quam  quum  de  P. 
Lentulo  ceterisque  statuetis  ” (Sallust,  Cat. 
c.  52).  The  reason  is  plain.  Lentulus  was 
the  greatest  criminal  they  had  caught. 

vobit  probare]  * To  make  you  believe,* 
' to  get  your  assent  to  what  he  said.*  In 

* qui  id  non  probabatis,’  * probare  * has  the 
other  meaning  * to  approve.*  Orelli  says  of 

* leviter:’  * leiiiter  C^d.  paucl.’  Sylvius 
and  Ursini  would  read  * leniter.’  Gruter 
objects  to  Lambinus  foisting  in  * leniter,’ 
for  Catullus  (84),  be  says,  teaches  that  wo 
may  say  both : 

Audibant  eadem  haec  leniter  ac  leviter.** 

On  this  Graevius  says  that  * Lviter  audirc  * 
is  well  said,  but  ' leviter  diccro,’  in  the 
sense  of  * suppressa  vgee,*  cannot  be  ap- 
proved. Halm  explains  * leviter  * to  mean 

* slightly,’  ' by  the  way,  without  making  the 
words  emphatic  by  the  strength  of  the  voice 
or  the  weight  of  the  expression.’  * Leviter  * 
is  the  reading  of  T.  V.  B.  S. 
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nolebat,  non  intelligebat  ea  quae  dare  diceret  ita  illos  audituros 
quibus  se  venditabat,  ut  vos  quoque  audiretis  qui  id  non  probabatis; 
deindc  alteruni  jam  oratoris  vitium,  non  videre  quid  quacque  caussa 
postulet.  Nihil  est  enim  tam  alienum  ab  eo,  qui  alterum  conjura- 
tionis  accuset,  quain  videri  conjuratoruin  poenam  niortemque  lugere. 
Quod  quum  is  tribunus  plebis  facit,  qui  unus  vidctur  ex  illis  ad 
lugendos  conjuratos  rclictus,  nemini  mirum  est : difficile  est  enim 
tacere  quum  doleas.  Te,  si  quid  ejusmodi  facis,  non  niodo  talem 
adolescentem,  sed  in  ea  caussa  in  qua  te  vindicem  conjurationis 
velis  esse,  vehementer  admiror.  Sed  reprehendo  tamcn  illud 
maxime,  quod  isto  ingenio  et  prudentia  praeditus  caussam  rei 
publlcae  non  tenes,  qui  arbitrere  plebi  Bomanae  res  eas  non  pro- 
bari,  quas  me  console  omnes  boni  pro  salute  communi  gesserunt. 
XI.  Ecquem  tu  horum  qui  adsunt,  quibus  te  contra  ipsorum  volun- 
tatem  venditabas,  aut  tam  scelcratum  statuis  fuisse  ut.haec  omnia 
perire  voluerit,  aut  tam  miscrum  ut  et  se  periro  cnperet,  et  nihil 
haberet  quod  salvum  esse  vellet  ? An  vero  clarissimum  virum 
generis  vestri  ac  nominis  nemo  reprehendit,  qui  filium  suum  vita 
privavit,  ut  in  ceU*ros  firmaret  imperium ; tu  rcm  publicam  repre- 


quid  quaequf  cav$io\  To  know  whmt  to 
say  on  every  occa!*ion,  and  not  to  say  what 
ought  not  to  be  luiid,  is  a great  part  of  the 
orator’s  art,  as  it  is  also  a great  part  of 
prudence  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  Tor* 
quatus,  according  to  Cicero's  represonta- 
don,  had  fallen  into  contradictions,  as  an 
orator,  and  as  a man.  Halm  refers  to 
Cicero,  Do  Or.  ii.  c.  72,  and  De  Invent,  i. 
c.  50,  for  some  observations  on  this  matter. 

it  /rt^NNua]  The  Scholiast  suggests  that 
it  is  L.  Calpumius  Destia,  or  it  may  be  Q. 
Metellus  Ne{>o8.  1 do  not  see  that  we  can 

with  certainty  say  who  is  meant.  Sallust 
(c.  17)  names  Bestia  among  the  chief  con- 
spirators, and  in  another  place  (c.  43)  he 
says  : *'  L-  Bestia,  tribunus  plebis,  contione 
habita,  quereretur  de  actionibus  Ciceronis, 
bellique  gravissoroi  invidiam  optumo  consul! 
imponeret."  This  happened  after  Catilina 
had  left  Rome  and  reached  the  territory  of 
Faesulae.  Bat  if  Bestia  was  a conspirator, 
he  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  fate  of 
those  who  were  tried  after  Catilina's  defeat, 
Vai^nteius  and  others.  When  Cicero  says 
* is  tribunus  pi.  facit,*  it  seems  as  if  he 
meant  that  the  man  was  now  tr.  pi. 

non  /ewes,]  * You  do  not  comprehend  or 
understand,’  as  Halm  says,  who  refers  to 
In  Cat.  Ui.  7 omnia  norat,  omnium  adi- 
tuj  tenebat."  Graevius  explains  it  the  same 


way : ignoras  quid  postulet  rei  pnbltcae 

ratio  et  utilitas,*’  which  Halm  translates,  I 
suppose,  when  he  says ; du  verstehst  niebt 
worin  die  cigtmtliche  Volkssache  beruht.’* 
In  the  De  Legibos  (iii.  4)  Cicero  says : 
**  Senator  . . . caussas  |>opuli  teneto,"  * let 
the  Senator  defend  the  interesta  of  the 
Populus.* 

11.  pendi7a5ot.]  In  c.  10,  'quibus  se 
venditabat.'  He  says  (De  Am.  c.  23): 
*'  quaroqnam  a multis  virtos  ipsa  contemni* 
tur  et  venditatio  quaedam  atque  ostentatio 
esse  didtur."  The  meaning  of  the  word  is 
easily  understood.  The  eagerness  of  a man 
who  cries  his  wares  for  sale,  knife-dealer, 
sponge  seller,  or  whatever  else,  furnished 
the  Romans  with  a happy  expression.  They 
said  of  a man  who  is  very  eager  to  recom- 
mend himself,  to  show  himself  off,  that  he 
was  selling  himself. 

elanstimum]  The  stern  consul  T.  Man- 
lius Torquatos,  who  put  his  son  to  death 
in  the  Latin  war  (Livy  8.  c.  7)  because  he 
bad  fought  in  a single  combat  with  the 
enemy  against  his  father’s  orders.  Machia- 
velli  (Discorsi,  iii.  c.  22)  has  a good  chap, 
ter  on  the  consul  Manlius  Torquatus ; and 
Cato,  in  his  speech  on  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  mentions  the  punishment 
of  this  brave  young  Roman  (Sallust,  Cat, 
c.  52). 
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hendis,  quae  domesticos  hostes,  ne  ab  iis  ipsa  necaretur,  necavit  J 
Itaque  attende,  Torquate,  quam  ego  defugiam  auctoritatem  con- 
siilatus  mei.  Maxima  voce  ut  oinnes  exaudire  possint  dico, 
sempcrque  dicam  ; adesto  omnes  animis  qui  adestis,  quorum  ego 
frequentia  magno  opere  laetor;  erigite  mentes  auresque  vestras,  et 
me  do  invidiosis  rebus,  ut  ille  putat,  dicentera  attendite. — Ego 
consul,  quum  exercitus  perditorum  civium  clandestino  scelere  con- 
flatus  crudelissimum  ct  luctuosissimum  cxitium  patriae  comparasset, 
quum  ad  occasum  interitumque  rei  publicae  Catilina  in  castris,  in 
bis  autem  templis  et  tectis  dux  Lentulus  esset  constitutus,  roeis 
consilijs,  meis  laboribus,  mei  capitis  periculis,  sine  tumuitu,  sine 
delectu,  sine  armis,  sine  exercitu,  quinque  hominibus  comprehensis 
atque  confessis,  incensionc  urbem,  intemicione  eives,  vastitate 
Italiam,  interitu  rem  publicam  libera vi ; ego  vitam  omnium  civium, 
statum  orbis  terrae,  urbem  banc  denique,  sedem  omnium  nostrum, 
arcem  regum  ac  nationum  exterarum,  lumen  gentium,  domicilium 
imperii  quinque  hominum  amentiuin  ac  perditorum  poena  redemi. — 
An  me  existimasti  haec  injuratum  in  judicio  non  esse  dicturum. 


df/ugiam']  ‘Defugero’  means  'to  run 
away  from/  ‘ to  shrink  from/  Cicero  says : 

Now  then  mark,  Torquatos,  how  I shrink 
from  maintaining  what  I did  in  my  consul- 
ship/’ Lambious  says  it  is  the  French 
* desavouer  / our  * disavow/  Some  old  edi- 
tions have  * non  defugiam/  which  means  the 
aatne,  for  if  the  n^ative  is  omitted,  Cicero 
is  speaking  ironically. 

qui  adettiM,"]  The  reading  of  T.  V.  B.  S.; 
‘ adestis  oorpore/  cod.  Pithoei; ' adestis  cor- 
poribus,’  some  inferior  MSS.  The  MSS. 
authority  is  against ' corporibus,’  but  1 am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  may  be  Cicero's 
genuine  teit. 

Bine  tumuUu,'}  This  means  ' tumuitu  non 
dccreto  ’ (Sylvius).  There  was  no  procla- 
mation made  though  there  was  reason  for 
it.  Cicero  says  (Phil.  V.  12),  "Tumoltum 
decemi.  justitium  edici,  saga  sumi  dico 
oportere.”  A Gallic  or  an  Italic  war  was  a 
' tumultus  ’ (Cicero,  Phil.  viii.  1).  “Quum 
igitur  helium  hujusmodi  impendebat,  tu- 
multum  esse  dcctTnebat  Senatus,  ut  vaca- 
tioncs  tollerentur.”  Comp.  In  Cat.  i.  c.  d, 
“ nullo  tumuitu  publico  concitato.”  Cicero 
seems  to  mean  that  there  was  no  arming  in 
the  ci<y  (sine  delectu),  for  every  body 
knew  tliat  the  Republic  sent  an  army 
against  CatUina.  Sallust  (c.  36) : “ prae- 
ti-Tca  decemit  (senatus)  ut  oonsules  deleo* 
turn  habeant.  Antonius  cum  exercitu  Cati- 
lioam  perseqm  maturet,  Cicero  urbi  praesdio 


sit,”  But  if  we  had  no  history  except 
Cicero's,  we  should  often  make  f^se  con- 
clusions. 

quinque  hominil/ue'}  See  In  Cat.  iii.  6, 
note. 

coq/Vssis,]  Orelli  has  (he  monstrous 
reading  * confossis,’  with  the  remark  ' Cdd. 
aliq.'  1 do  not  see  the  difSculty  about 
' confessis.'  They  did  confess  in  a manner 
(In  Cat.  iii.  c.  5).  They  wore  convicted  by 
evidence,  and  they  were  put  to  death.  If 
Cicero  simply  says,  * by  tlie  seizure  and 
confession  of  five  I rescued  the  State  from 
ruin,'  that  was  enough.  Every  body  knew 
that  they  were  strangled.  But  a few  lines 
further  ho  says  * quinque  hominum  • . . 
poena.'  There  is  good  MSS.  authority  for 
‘ confessis,'  T.  V.  B.  The  men  were  not 
' confossi  / they  were  strangled.  Tlie  con- 
fession is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  (In  Cat.  iii. 
c.  6 ; iv.  c.  3).  Halm  thinks  that  * con- 
fessis ’ is  the  game  as  ' ad  confessioneoi 
adactis  I think  not. 

lumen  gentium,]  He  says  (In  Cat.  iv. 
c.  6)  * lueem  orbis  terrarum,’  on  which 
Halm  has  the  following  note  . Rome  is 
called  Lux  orbis  terrarum  as  the  lamp  of 
the  earth,  because  it  was  the  ruling  city 
from  which  as  from  the  sun  all  light  pro- 
ceeded ; on  the  other  hand  it  is  coUctl 
Lumen  gentium  (Pro  Sulla,  c.  II)  as 
the  illuminated  point,  compared  with  which 
all  other  Gentes  were  in  the  shade."  ' Lux ' 
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quae  juratus  in  maxima  cbntione  dixiaeem!  XII.  Atque  etiam 
illud  addam,  ne  qui  forte  incipiat  improbus  subito  te  amare,  Tor> 
quate,  et  aliquid  sperare  de  te,  atque  ut  idem  omnea  exaudiant 
clariasinia  voce  dicam. — Ilarum  omnium  rerum,  quas  ego  in  consu- 
latu  pro  salute  rei  publicae  suscepi  atque  ges.si,  L.  ille  Torquatus, 
quum  esset  meus  contubernalis  in  consulatu  atque  etiam  in  praetura 
fuisset,  auctor,  adjutor,  partieeps  exstitit,  quum  princeps,  quum 
auctor,  quum  signifer  esset  juventutis ; parens  ejus,  homo  arnan- ' 
tissiinus  patriae,  maximi  animi,  summi  consilii,  singularis  constan- 
tiae,  quum  esset  aeger,  tamcn  omnibus  rebus  illis  interfuit : 
nusquam  est  a me  digressus : studio,  consilio,  aucturitate  unus 
adjuvit  plurimum,  quum  infirmitatem  corporis  virtute  animi  supe- 
raret. — V^idesne  ut  eripiam  te  ex  improborum  subita  gratia  et 
rcconciliein  bonis  omnibus  1 qui  te  et  diligunt  et  retinent  retinebunt- 
que  semper ; nec,  si  forte  a me  desciveris,  idcirco  te  a se  et  a re 
publica  et  a sua  dignitate  deficere  patientur.  Sed  jam  redeo  ad 
caussam,  atque  hoc  vos,  judiccs,  tcstor : mihi  de  niemetipso  tam 
inulta  dicendi  necessitas  quaedam  imposita  est  ab  illo.  Nam  si 
Tonpiatus  Sullam  solum  accusasset,  ego  quoque  hoc  tempore  niliil 
aliud  agcrem,  nisi  cum  qui  accusatus  esset  defenderem ; sed  quum 
ille  tota  ilia  oratione  in  me  esset  invectus,  et  quum,  ut  initio  dixi. 


and  ' lumen ' contun  the  same  root  * luc;’ 
and  jet  they  may  be  used  in  difTcrent 
ways,  but  1 do  not  think  that  the  words 

* lumen  ’ and  ' lux  * have  a different  mean- 
ing in  these  two  passages. 

conlione']  Q.  Metellus,  tr.  pi.,  prevented 
Cicero  when  be  was  retiring  from  the  con- 
sulship from  making  a Contio  to  the  Qui- 
rites.  Cicero  speaks  of  tliis  again  in  the 
oration  In  Pisonem,  c.  3:  *'£go  quum  in 
contione  abiens  magistratu  dicere  a tribuno 
pi.  prohtberer  quae  coostitueram,  qaumque 
is  mihi  tantummodo  ut  jurarem  permitte- 
ret,  sine  nlla  dubitatione  juravi  rem  publi- 
cam  atque  hanc  urbem  mea  unius  opera 
esse  salvam.'^ 

12.  idem  omnes]  This  refers  to  the 
words  ' ut  omnes  ezaudirc  possint  ’ (c.  1 1). 
‘ Idem  * is  the  nominative  plural,  a discovery 
first  made  by  Spengel,  as  Halm  says.— 

* ille  Torquatus he  is  addressing  the  court 
and  the  people  in  it,  and  pointing  to  Tor- 
quatus. 

eoniubemaiW]  The  young  Romans  were 
used  to  accompany  governors  to  the  pro- 
vinces and  generals  on  their  expeditions,  to 
learn  the  art  of  war  and  get  the  training 
which  would  fit  them  for  the  high  offices  of 


the  state.  This  was  contubemium.  Cicero 
(Pro  Cn.  Plancio,  c.  ll):  **  Hie  est  enim 
qui  adolescentulus  cum  A.  Torquato  pro- 
fectus  in  Afncam  sic  ab  illo  gravissimo  et 
sanctissimo  atque  omni  laude  et  honore 
dignissimo  viro  dilectus  est,  ut  et  cuntn- 
berni  necessitiido  et  adolescentuli  modes- 
tissimi  pudor  postulabat;’’  and  Pro  Caelio, 
c.  The  word,  as  wc  collect  from  this 
and  other  passages,  was  also  applied  to 
those  who  attached  themselves  to  the  per- 
SODS  of  Roman  magistrates  during  their 
term  of  office. 

dttc/or,]  Orelli  and  some  other  editors 
have  written  * actor.’  Orelli  thinks  that  it 
is  not  very  likely  that  Cicero  could  call 
Torquatus  un  'auctor  sunrum  oonsiliontin,’ 
but  if  there  is  a little  rhetorical  exaggera- 
tion in  using  this  word,  the  reason  for  it  is 
very  clear.  It  is  not  so  much  ' auctor  ’ in 
the  sense  of  a man  who  directs,  but  one 
who  advises,  encourages  : thus  ' bnrtator, 
auctor  ’ go  together.  The  word  * princt'ps’ 
has  no  technical  meaning  here.  Cicero 
merely  names  Torquatus  as  a distinguished 
young  man,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  rest. — ' sua  dignitate/  T.  V,  B.  Halm ; 
' tua  dig/  S. 
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defensionem  meam  auctoritate  apoliare  voluisset,  etiamsi  dolor  meus 
respondere  non  cogeret,  tamen  ipsa  caussa  banc  a me  orationem 
flagitavisset. 

XIII.  Allobrogibus  nominatum  SuIIam  esse  dicis.  Quis  negat  ? 
Sed  lege  indicium,  et  vide  quemadmodum  nominatus  sit.  L.  Cassium 
dixerunt  coramemorasse  cum  ceteris  Autronium  secum  facere. 
Quaero  num  Sullam  dixerit  Cassius  ? Nusquam.  Sese  aiunt 
quaesisse  de  Cassio  quid  Sulla  sentiret.  Vidcte  diligentiam  Gal- 
lorum ; qui  vitam  honiinum  naturamque  non  nossent,  ac  tantum 
audisscnt  eos  pari  calamitatc  esse,  quaesiverunt  esscntne  eadem 
voluntate  ? Quid  turn  Cassius  i Si  respondisset  idem  sentire  et 
secum  facere  Sullam,  tamen  mihi  non  videretur  in  hunc  id  crimino- 
sum  esse  debere.  Quid  ita  ? Quia  qui  barbaros  homines  ad  bellum 
impellcret,  non  debebat  minuere  illorum  suspicionem  et  purgare  eos 
de  quibus  illi  aliquid  suspicari  viderentur.  Non  respondit  tamen  una 
facere  Sullam.  Etenim  esset  absurdum,  quum  ceteros  sua  sponte 
nominasset,  mcntionem  Sullae  facere  nullam  nisi  admonitum  et 
interrogatum ; nisi  forte  veri  simile  est  P.  Sullae  nomen  in  memoria 
Cassio  non  fuisse.  Si  nobilitas  hominis,  si  afflicta  fortuna,  si 
reliquiae  pristinae  dignitatis  non  tarn  illustres  fuissent,  tamen 
Autronii  commemoratio  memoriam  Sullae  rcttulisset.  Etiam,  ut 
arbitror,  quum  auctoritates  principum  conjurationis  ad  incitandos 
animos  Allobrogum  colligeret  Cassius,  et  quum  sciret  exteras 
nationes  maxime  nobilitate  moveri,  non  prius  Autronium  quam 
Sullam  nominavisset.  Jam  vero  illud  miniine  probari  potest,  Gallos 


13.  tWictum,]  The  evidence,  which  wM 
taken  down  in  writing.  L Cassius  Longi- 
nus was  one  of  the  conspirators  (In  Cat. 
iii.  c.  fi). — * pari  calamitate both  were 
condemned  in  the  trial  de  ambitu. 

Quia  gut]  Because  if  it  was  a man's 
purpose  to  urge  barbarians  to  war,  it  was 
not  his  business  to  remove  their  conjec- 
tures and  to  clear  those  whom  they  might 
seem  to  consider  as  inclined  to  join  in  the 
conspiracy.*'  Sallust  (Cat.  c.  40)  says  of 
Umbrenus:  “ eo  praesente  (Gabinio)  con- 
jura  tionem  (Allobrogibus)  aperit,  nominat 
socios,  praeterca  multos  cujusquc  generis 
innoxios,  quo  legatis  animns  amplior  esset." 

abturdum,"]  This  word  here  means  * ab- 
surd ' in  the  sense  of  * inconsistent,*  * con- 
trary to  all  reason  and  probability.*  Cicero 
rays  ' vox  absona  et  absurda.'  How  could 
Cassius,  after  mentioning  the  others,  have 
forgotten  Sulla,  if  he  was  in  the  conspiracy.^ 
If  be  bad  mentioned  nobody,  this  argument 
could  not  be  used.  If  be  mention^  any, 


why  shonld  he  omit  speaking  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Romans  in  name 
at  least,  and  bow  when  he  mentioned  the 
name  of  Autronios,  could  he  have  omitted 
the  name  of  his  companion  in  misfortune  ? 
The  * auctoritates  * are  the  conspirators 
whose  names  would  give  confidence  to  the 
Galli.  We  have  no  one  word  that  will 
express  the  meaning.  Halm  says  that  we 
(the  Germans)  say  * Auctoritiiten  ’ in  this 
sense,  that  is,  the  important  personalities 
among  the  beads  of  the  conspiracy,  who 
were  to  be  gnarantees  to  the  ambassadors.’* 
But  this  ' Aurtoritaten  * is  merely  one  of 
those  foreign  words  which  the  Germans 
import  into  their  language  to  the  great  dis- 
gust of  all  people  who  have  any  taste. 

minime  probari]  * Illud  verisimile  non 
est*  (Rylvius);  which  is  the  meaning.  The 
improbability  is  this.  If  the  Galli,  on 
hearing  Autronius’  name,  asked  about  Sulla, 
because  Autronius  and  Sulla  were  involved 
in  the  same  disgrace,  it  is  altogether  impro- 
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Autronio  noniinato  putasse  propter  calamitatis  siiiiilitudinem  sibi 
aliquid  de  Sulla  esse  quaerenduiti,  Cassio,  si  hie  esset  in  eodem 
scelere,  _ne  quum  appellasset  quidein  Autroniutn  hujus  in  nientcni 
venire  potuisse.  Sed  tanien  quid  respondit  de  Sulla  Ca.ssius  ? Se 
nescire  certum. — Non  purgat,  inquit. — Dixi  antea  ; ne  si  argueret 
quideni  turn  denique  quum  esset  interrogatus,  id  milii  criniinosum 
vidcretur.  Sed  ego  in  indiciis  et  in  quaestionibus  non  hoc  quae- 
rendum  arbitror,  num  purgetiir  aliquis,  sed  num  arguatur.  Etenim 
quum  se  negat  scire  Cassius,  utrum  sublevat  Sullani  an  satis  probat 
se  nescire? — Sublevat  apud  Gallos. — Quid  ita,  ne  indicent?  Quid, 
si  periculum  esse  putasset  ne  illi  umquara  indicarent,  de  se  ipso 
confessus  esset? — Nesciit. — Credo,  judices,  celatum  esse  Cassium 
de  Sulla  uno ; nam  de  ceteris  certe  sciebat,  etenim  domi  ejus 
pleraque  conflata  esse  constabat.  Qui  negare  noluit  esse  in  eo 
numero  Sullam,  quo  plus  spei  Gallis  daret,  dicere  autem  falsum  non 
ausus  est,  se  nescire  dixit.  Atqui  hoc  per.spicuum  est,  quum  is,  qui 
de  omnibus  scierit,  de  Sulla  se  scire  negarit,  eandein  vim  esse  nega- 
tionis  hujus  quam  si  extra  conjurationein  hunc  esse  se  scire  dixisset. 
Nam  cujus  scientiam  de  omnibus  constat  fuisse,  ejus  ignoratio  de 
aliquo  purgatio  debet  videri.  Sed  jam  non  quaero,  purgetno 
Cassius  Sullam ; illud  mihi  tantum  satis  est,  contra  Sullam  nihil 
esse  in  indicio. 

XIV.  Exclusus  hac  criminatione  Torquatus  rursus  in  me  irruit, 
me  accusat.  Ait  me  aliter  ac  dictum  cst  in  tabulas  publicas  rettu- 


bable  that  Cassius  would  not  have  thought 
of  Sulla  ^ujus)  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  had  uttered  the  name  of  Autronius. 
If  the  name  of  Autronius  suggested 
Suita’s  name  to  the  Gaili,  the  mention  of 
it  must  have  suggested  it  to  Cassius.  The 
argument  is  good,  but  it  is  not  unanswer- 
able. 

Sublevat  apud  Gallot.']  The  supposed 
answer  of  the  arciisator:  * he  excuses  him, 
relieves  him  (sublevat)  from  all  suspicion 
of  being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  in  the 
ininds  of  the  Gaili.’  Why } says  Cicero  ; 
for  fear  the  Gaili  should  inform  against 
Sulla  ? and  this  after  having  committed 
himself.  The  accusator  says,  ' Nesciit,*  to 
which  Halm  adds  ‘ videlicet  ’ from  B.  T. 
V.  and  8.  omit  ‘ videlicet.*  He  did  not 
hnow  that  Sulla  was  in  the  conspiracy. 
Then,  says  Cicero,  we  must  believe,  if  we 
can,  that  Sulla  was  the  only  conspirator 
whom  Cassius  did  not  know  to  be  in  the 
conspiracy. 

etenim  domi  ^ut  pt€raque\  llalm  has 
voi..  III. 


this  reading  from  T.  V.  B.  The  other 
reading  is  * et  ea  domi,*  &c.  The  orator 
follows  up  bis  argument.  Cassius  did  not 
say  that  Sulla  was  not  In  the  conspiracy, 
for  he  wished  to  give  the  Gaili  hopes;  but 
a man  who  knew  all  the  con^spirators,  and 
said  that  be  did  not  know  whether  Sulla 
was  among  them,  most  be  understood  to 
say  as  much  as  if  he  said  that  ho  was  not. 

illud  . . . tantum']  That  foot,  such  as  it 
is  (tantum),  is  enough. 

14.  tabula$]  He  charged  Cicero  with 
having  the  testimoDV  written  down  different 
from  what  was  given.  A most  improbablo 
thing  in  itself,  and  if  Cicero  had  done  ir, 
how  was  it  to  be  proved  that  he  had  ? The 
testimony  of  the  Gaili,  as  it  existed  in 
writing,  would  be  considered  by  all  persons 
as  better  preserved  in  the  writing  than  in 
any  single  man’s  recollection.  Cicero  is 
not  charged  with  erasing  Sulla’s  name,  for 
it  appears  from  the  beginning  of  c.  13  that 
Sulla’s  name  was  mentioned. — ‘dictum  sit,* 
A.  T.  V.,  Halm. 

N 
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lisse.  O dii  immortalcs  ! — vobis  enim  tribuam  quae  vestra  sunt; 
nec  vero  possum  meo  tantuni  ingenio  dare  ut  tot  res,  tantas,  tarn 
varias,  tain  repentinas,  in  ilia  turbulentissiina  teinpestate  rei  pub- 
licae  inea  sponte  dispexerim — vos  profecto  aniinum  ineuni  turn 
conservandac  patriae  cupiditate  incendistis  ; vos  me  ab  omnibus 
ceteris  cogitationibus  ad  unam  salutem  rei  publicae  convertistis ; 
voB  denique  in  tantis  tenebris  erroris  et  inscientiae  clarissimum 
lumen  menti  meae  praetulistis.  Vidi  ego  hoc,  judices,  nisi  recent! 
memoria  senatus  auctoritatem  hujus  indicii  monumentis  publicis 
testatus  essera,  fore  ut  aliquando  non  Torquatus,  neque  Torquati 
quispiam  similis,  nam  id  me  multuin  fefcllit,  sed  ut  aliquis  patri- 
monii naufragus,  inimicus  otii,  bonorum  hostis,  aliter  indicata  haec 
esse  diceret,  quo  facilius  veiito  aliquo  in  optimum  quemque  excitato 
posset  in  malis  rei  publicae  portum  suorum  malorum  aliquem  inve- 
nire. Itaque  introductis  in  senatum  indicibus,  constitui  senatores 
qui  omnia  indicum  dicta,  intcrrogata,  responsa  perscriberent.  At 
quos  viros  ; non  solum  suinma  virtute  et  fide,  cujus  generis  erat  in 
senatu  facultas  maxima,  sed  etiam  quos  sciebam  memoria,  scientia, 
consuetudine  et  celeritate  scribendi  facillime  quae  dicerentur  per- 


auctorUatem  hujus  indicii']  * If  I did 
tibt,  while  the  memory  of  the  Senate  waa 
fresh,  secure  evidence  of  the  credibility  of 
the  information  by  putting  it  on  record/  as 
we  say,  or  ‘ by  entering  it  on  the  public 
records/ 

patrimonii  natifragus,]  Eme^ti  suspected 
* patrimonii/  which  Halm  has,  on  the  au- 
thority of  T.  V.  The  other  MSS.  have 
' patrimonio.*  I cannot  Hnd  the  expn'ssion 
any  where  else. 

venio  a/iguo]  A word  sometimes  used  to 
express  popular  opinion,  which  is  said  to 
be  unsteady  as  the  wind.  Horace  (C!arm. 
uj.  2)  speaks  of  the  * popularis  aura.' 

At  quos  viros;]  'And  what  men  / Cicero 
is  fond  of  this  turn,  wliich  belonged  to  the 
language  of  common  life.  Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii. 
2.  c.  45;  Vol.  II.  Pro  Fonteio,  c,  17- 
scientia,  consuetudine  et  c^iet  iiate]  A.  V. 
omit  'consuetudine;'  and  Halm  omits  it. 
Halm  says  that  in  reading  'scientia*  we 
mu.st  not  think  of  short-hand.  He  explains 
' memoria ' to  mean  that  fhey  could  com- 
pletely catch  all  that  was  said  ; and  ' sci- 
entia’ that  they  could  write  it  down  with 
accuracy  in  compact  form.  1 Itardly  un- 
derstand what  he  means.  The  writers  would 
of  course  take  the  evidence  down  just  as  it 
waa  delivered.  If  the  evidence  was  not 
taken  down  at  the  time,  but  written  down 
afterwards  from  memory,  it  was  an  imper- 


fect record.  It  is  true  that  those  who  had 
the  best  memory  would  be  the  best  men  to 
recortl  the  evidence,  if  they  were  honest, 
whether  they  put  it  in  writing  at  the  lime 
or  afterwards.  But  when  Cicero  says  ‘ ce- 
leritate scribendi  facillime  quae  dicerentur 
persequi  posse,*  it  is  plain  that  their  ready 
penmanship  was  exercised  in  taking  down 
the  words  as  they  were  spoken.  Perhaps 
they  took  down  the  evidence  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  writing,  with  no  more  abbreviation 
than  was  used  in  common  writing,  for  the 
evidence  thus  rc<*orded  could  be  read  by 
everj-  man.  But  Cicero  may  mean  short- 
hand writing.  Plutarch  (Cato,  c 23)  speaks 
of  the  men  whom  Cicero  employed  to  take 
down  Cato's  speech  on  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  as  having  used  short-hand 
(Introduction  to  the  Orations  against  Cati- 
lina).  The  Romans  used  many  abbrevia- 
tions in  writing ; and  also  writing  in  cipher 
was  used  by  C.  Julius  Caesar  (Gellius,  zvii. 
9).  There  was  a book  of  the  Grammarian 
Probus  * de  occulta  litterarum  signiheatione 
epistolarum  C.  Caesaris  scriptarum/  But 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present 
matter.  The  Romans  had  a short- hand  in 
general  u.se,  as  we  see  from  Martial  and 
other  writers.  In  this  case,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  evidence  was  taken  down 
as  it  was  d<‘liv<>red,  and  taken  down  by 
ready  writers.  They  might,  as  already  ob- 
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sequi  posse  ; C.  Cosconium,  qui  turn  erat  praetor  ; M.  Messallam, 
qui  turn  praeturam  petebat;  P.  Nigidium,  App.  Claudium.  Credo 
esse  ncminem  qui  liis  honrinibus  ad  vere  referendum  aut  iidem  putet 
aut  ingeniuin  defuisse.  • 

XV.  Quid  deinde,  quid  feci  ? Quum  scirem  ita  esse  indicium  in 
tabulas  publicas  relatuin  ut  illae  tabulae  privata  tamen  custodia 
more  majorum  continerentur»  non  occultavi,  non  continui  domi, 
sed  dcscribi  ab  omnibus  statim  librariis,  dividi  passim  et  pervulgari 


served,  use  no  more  sbbreviations  than 
those  which  were  in  common  use:  or  if 
they  did  write  it  down  in  short-hand,  it 
mijtht  be  transcribed  into  fuU<hand. 

C.  Coifcom’Mm,]  lie  was  Governor  of 
Hispania  Ulterior  after  his  praeturship  with 
the  title  of  Proconsul  (In  Vatin,  c.  5). 

M.  Mf$9aUamy\  He  was  then  a candi- 
date for  the  Practorship,  as  Cicero  says,  a 
candidate  at  the  time  when  the  evidence 
was  taken  against  the  conspirators,  at  which 
time  the  elections  for  b.c.  62  were  over. 
If  he  had  been  praetor  designatus  when 
Cicero  was  delivering  this  oration,  he  would 
have  said  so.  He  was  perhaps  not  praetor 
till  B c.  61.  Halm  concludes  that  this 
is  not  the  Messalla  mentioned  in  c.  <», 
who  was  pn?sont  when  Cicero  was  deliver- 
ing this  s|>eech,  and  who  was  praetor  in 
B.c.  6Ii,  AS  it  is  stated  in  mmlem  books,  but 
1 do  not  know  the  evidence  for  this.  As  he 
was  consul  in  b.c.  61,  this  makes  an  inter- 
val of  one  year  only  between  his  praetor- 
ship  and  consulship.  He  purchased  the 
house  of  Autronius  when  it  was  sold  (Cic. 
Ad  Att  i.  13).  The  Messalla  mentioned 
in  this  chapter  wa.s  consul  in  b.c.  A3.  It 
docs  not  ap|>ear  who  was  his  father ; and  we 
have  no  evidence  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Niger  (c.  6),  as  it  is  sometimes  said.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  father  was  consul  b.c. 
61,  and  the  son  in  b.c.  53 ; for  Niger  was 
still  a young  man  in  B.e.  80,  when  Cicero 
was  defending  Sex.  Roscius : **  qui  si  jam 
satis  aetatis  atque  roboris  habere^  ipse  pro 
Sex.  Roscio  diceret"  (Pro  Sex.  Roscio, 
c.  61). 

P.  Nigidium,]  He  was  Figulus,  a 
learned  man  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Cicero.  He  was  an  opponent  of  Caesar, 
and  died  in  b.c.  44  in  exile.  There  is  a 
letter  of  Cicero  to  Nigidius  (Ad  Div.  iv. 
13);  and  a passage  in  Gellius  (xix.  14) 
about  him. 

Appius  Claudius  was  the  elder  brother  of 
Cicero's  enemy  P.  Clodius.  He  was  con- 
sul in  B.c.  64,  and  Cicero  succeeded  liim  as 
Proconsul  in  the  government  of  Cilicia. 


There  are  several  letters  of  Cicero  to  Ap- 
pius, worth  reading  if  a man  wishes  to 
understand  Cicero’s  character  (Ad  Fam. 
Lib.  iii.). 

15.  i/a  ...  tt/ ... /omen]  ' In  the  limited 
sense,'  says  Halm,  fur  * quidem . . . se<l.' 
He  understands  the  meaning,  but  we  gain 
nothing  by  supposing  one  thing  to  be  said 
for  another,  lie  refers  to  other  instances 
of  *ita..  .ut'  in  c.  20,  21.  26.  1 have 

made  several  remarks  on  * ita . . . ut,*  which 
are  often  used  to  affirm  a thing  on  one  side, 
and  yet  to  oppose  something  to  it  on  the 
other  side. 

privata  . . . cutiodia']  It  appears  that  the 
acto  of  the  Senatus,  except  the  Senatus 
consulta,  were  kept  by  the  consuls  during 
their  consulship,  a practice  that  might  have 
led  to  great  abuses.  Cicero  speaks  of  this 
practice  again  in  the  Oration  Pro  Archia, 
c.  5.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a consul 
after  the  term  of  hit  office  had  expired, 
could  have  kept  such  records  as  tiie  evidence 
of  the  conspiracy.  Becker  (Ifandbuch, 
Vol.  I.  32,  note)  says,  “if  we  were  to  as- 
sume that  these  rt’<*ords  were  given  up  to 
the  Aerarium  or  Tabulariuni  when  tlie  ma- 
gistrate retired  from  his  office,  and  nut 
^forc,  Cicen)*s  words  (Pro  Sulla,  c.  16) 
would  have  no  just  meaning ; fur  it  waa 
during  the  last  days  of  the  year  when  this 
publication  was  mado,  and  consequently, 
independently  of  this,  the  Tabulae  would 
have  been  imme<iiately  withdrawn  from 
‘privata  custodja'  on  the  termination  of  the 
term  of  office.”  There  is  nothing  in  this 
remark.  If  the  records  passed  from  the 
consol's  hands  into  the  Archives,  he  could 
not  have  published  them  after  he  had  given 
them  up,  and  perhaps  nobody  else  would 
have  done  it. 

The  * omnes  librarii  ’ were,  as  Halm  sup- 
poses, the  ‘ scrilme  publid.'  Near  the  end 
of  the  chapter  he  speaks  of  * scribae  mei.' 
Sometimes  the  expression  ‘scriba  librarius’ 
occurs.  There  is  a note  on  Scribae  (In  Cat. 
iv.  c.  7)- — ‘statim  dcscribi,'  Halm. 

dividi . . . imperari.]  Halm  compares  |i\ 
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atque  edi  populo  Romano  imporavi.  Divisi  toti  Italiae,  emisi  in 
omnes  provincias ; ejiis  indicii,  e quo  salus  oblata  csset  omnibus, 
expertem  esse  iieminein  volui.  Itaque  dico  locum  in  orbe  terrarum 
esse  nullum,  quo  in  loco  populi  Romani  nomen  sit,  quin  eodem  per- 
scriptum  hoc  indicium  pcrvenerit.  In  quo  ego  tarn  subito  et  exiguo 
et  turbido  tempore  multa  divinitus,  ita  ut  dixi,  non  mca  sponte 
providi ; primum,  ne  qui  posset  tantura  aut  de  rei  publicae  aut  de 
alicujus  periculo  meminisse  quantum  vellet ; deinde,  no  cui  liceret 
umquam  reprehendere  illud  indicium  aut  temere  creditum  crimi- 
nari ; postreino,  ne  quid  jam  a me,  ne  quid  ex  meis  commentariis 
quaereretur ; ne  aut  oblivio  mea  aut  memoria  nimia  videretur,  ne 
denique  aut  negligentia  turpis  aut  diligcntia  crudelis  putaretur. 
Sed  tamen  abs  te,  Torquate,  quaero,  qutim  indicatus  tuns  esset 
inimicus,  et  esset  ejus  rei  frequens  senatus  et  recens  memoria  testis, 
tibi,  nieo  familiari  et  contubernali,  prius  etiam  edituri  fuerint  indi- 
cium scribae  mei,  si  voluisscs,  quain  in  codicem  rettulissent,  quuin 
videres  aliter  fieri,  cur  tacuisti,  passus  es  ? non  niecum  aut  cum 
familiari  mco  questus  es!  aut,  quoniain  tarn  facile  invehcris  in 
amicos,  iracundius  aut  vehementius  expostulasti  ? Tu,  quum  tua 
vox  numquani  sit  audita ; quum,  indicio  lecto,  descripto,  divulgato 
quieveris,  tacueris,  repente  tantam  rem  ementiare,  et  in  eum  locum 
te  deducas  ut  ante  quam  me  commutati  indicii  coargueris,  te 
summac  negligentiae  tuo  judicio  convictum  esse  fateare ! 

XVI.  Mihi  cujusquam  salus  tanti  fuisset  ut  meam  negligerem! 
per  me  ego  veritatem  patefactam  contaminarem  aliquo  mendacio  ? 
quemquain  denique  ego  juvarem,  a quo  [et]  crudeles  insidias  in  rem 


Cat-,  i.  c.  Ill  * non  bunc  in  vinnla  dud  . . . 
imporabis  and  remarks  that  the  infiniti%'c 
after  * imperare  ' is  ala'ays  a passive  infini* 
tive  in  Cicero. — ‘ emisi  :*  ‘ dimisi/  Halm. 

ex  meig  commentariis']  * That  no  ques- 
tion mi^ht  be  put  to  him  to  answer  either 
from  memory  or  from  his  notes.*  The  Ro- 
mans kept  Commentarii,  note  bonks,  jour- 
nals. They  were  men  of  furro,  and  men  of 
business. 

ifii/ieatus]  When  Sulla*8  name  was  men- 
tioned ly  the  Allobro^os,  Cicero's  scribae 
would  have  shown  Torquatos,  if  he  had 
wished  it,  what  was  written  down  before 
they  made  a formal  entry  of  it  (in  oodieem 
rettulissent). — ‘fieri s’  ‘referri,’  Halm. 

ementiare,]  **  ementiare,  T.j  ementiarls, 
codex  Parcensis  Torrontii;  enunciare,  B.; 
Cftuniiares,  S. ; enuntiare  audeoA,  Orelli 
(decst  andeas  etiam  in  4 Oxonn.  et  in  cod. 
pithoei).”  Halm.  * Enuntiare  ’ would  b^ 


more  polite  than  * craentiri  ;*  but  if  Tor- 
quatus  really  invented  such  a lie,  it  was 
very  pro]>er  to  tell  him  that  he  was  a liar. 
— ‘ commutati  indidi/  falsifying  the  evi- 
dence ; as  in  Verr.  ii.  3.  c.  36,  “ an  auda- 
cius  tabulas  publieas  commutavit”  (Halm). 
Convictus  is  often  used  with  a genitive  by 
Cicero. 

16.  [e/]  crudeles]  Halm  follows  T. 
which  has  * a quo  etiam  crudeles  insidias 
rei  publicae  fact^  et  me  potissimnm  consule 
putarem.’  ‘Constitutas’  was  inserted  fW)m 
one  MS.  by  Gniter.  Graevius  says  that 
* constituere  insidias  in  consulem  ’ is  a kind 
of  expre-ssion  unknown  to  Latin  cars,  nje 
reading  of  T.  seems  to  me  verj*  feeble,  and 
the  words  * me  potissimum  console’  fall 
under  one  of  the  heads  of  blame  which 
Halm  urges  against  the  common  reading, 
which  are  these:  “ 1,  falsa  est  positio  VV, 
et  crud.  inxidio4  pro  crudeles  insidias  e.t  ,* 
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publicam  faetas  et  in  me  potissimum  consulem  [constitutas]  putarem ! 
Quod  si  jam  essem  oblitus  scveritatis  et  constantiae  meae,  tanine 
amens  erain  ut,  quuni  littcrae  posteritatis  caussa  repertae  sint,  quae 
subsidio  oblivioni  esse  possent,  ego  recentem  putarem  meinoriain 
cuncti  senates  commentario  meo  posse  superari ! Fero  ego  te, 
Torquate,  jamdudum,  fero,  et  nonnumquam  animuin  incitatum  ad 
ulciscendain  orationem  tuam  revoco  ipse  et  reilccto.  Pemiitto 
aliquid  iracundiae  tuae,  do  adolescentiae,  cedo  amicitiae,  tribuo 
parenti : sed  nisi  tibi  aliquem  moduni  tutc  constitueris,  coges 
me  oblitum  nostrae  amicitiae  habere  rationem  meae  dignitatis. 
Nemo  umquam  me  tenuissima  suspicione  perstrinxit  quern  non  per- 
verterim  ac  perfregorim.  Sed  mihi  hoc  credas  velim  : non  iis  liben- 
tissime  soleo  respondcrc  quos  mihi  videor  facillime  posse  superare. 
Tu,  quoniam  minime  ignoras  consuctudinem  dicendi  meam,  noli  hac 
lenitatc  nova  abuti  niea ; noli  aculeos  orationis  meae,  qui  reconditi 
sunt,  excussos  arbitrari ; noli  id  omnino  a me  putare  esse  amissum, 
si  quid  e.st  tibi  remissum  atque  concessum.  Quum  illae  valent  apud 
me  excusationes  injuriae  tuae,  iratus  animus  tuus,  aetas,  amicitia 
nostra,  turn  nondum  statuo  tc  virium  satis  habere  ut  ego  tecum 
luctari  et  congredi  debeam.  Quod  si  esses  usu  atque  aetate  robus- 
tior,  essem  idem  qui  soleo  quum  sum  lacessitus.  Nunc  tecum  sic 
agam,  tulisse  ut  potius  injuriam  quam  rettulisse  gratiam  videar. 
XVII.  Neque  vero  quid  mihi  irascarc  intelligere  possum.  Si, 
quod  eum  defendo,  quern  tij  accusas,  cur  tibi  ego  non  succenseo 
qui  accuses  eum  quern  ego  defendo  I Inimicum,  inquis,  accuso 

2,  inralens  est  locutio  inndiat  in  rtm  pnb- 
licnm  J'aeerf,  etiam  insolcntior  altera  tnei- 
diaa  conatituere ; 3,  viticiaa  partitio  et  . 
et  potiaaimum  pro  cum  . . . turn ; 4,  arro- 
gans  denique  sententia,  si  Cicero  insidiU  sibi 
structis  plus  tribuisset  quain  iis  quae  rei 

р.  foctac  crant"  The  reading  of  8.  is  that 
in  the  text,  except  that  8.  has  not  * consti- 
tulas/  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
Erfurt ; but  we  do  not  know  wliat  was  the 
reatling  of  the  whole  pas.«age  in  the  Erfurt. 

* Face  re ' is  vwy  generally  used  with  an  accu- 
sative and  dative,  but  1 do  not  see  why  it 
may  not  be  used  as  it  is  here.  The  text 
may  not  be  Cicero’s,  but  1 do  not  believe 
that  Halm's  is. 

poateritatia'\  See  Vol.  II.  Pro  C.  Rabirie, 

с.  10. — subsidio  oblivioni,*  a help  against 
being  forgotten,  as  the  context  shows. 

Holm  compares  Caesar,  B.  G.  ii.  20 : “ his 
diffirultatibus  duae  res  erant  subsidio." 

j/rrrer/erim']  The  Erfurt  has  * praever- 
tcrim  ac  perfregeriin.’  T.  baa  * pcrverteriqi 


aut  praefregorim  and  there  are  other  va- 
rieties. Some  MSS.  have  * |»erculerim.’ 

excuaaoa  arbitrari ;]  A metaphor  taken 
froln  the  porcupine  (hystrix),  as  S>lvius 
supposes,  who  refers  to  Pliny^s  (viii.  c.  31^} 
description  of  the  porcupine ; or  from  the 
sting  of  the  bee,  as  to  which  Halm  cites 
Pliny  (xt.  c.  18)  and  Q.  ('urtius,  iv.  54. 

reiiuttaae  ffratiam'}  Halm  says  that  his 
MSS.  have  * ri'tulisse.'  Lambinu.s  thought 
that  * gratiam’  was  the  wrong  word  hero 
and  super6uou8,  because  the  word  * iuju. 
riam  ’ can  easily  be  8U]>plied.  But  * gra- 
tiam referre  ’ is  used  tu  signify  * returning 
an  obligation,*  when  the  meaning  is  tu  re- 
pay a wrong  by  some  thing  that  the  wrong 
doer  will  not  like. 

17>  epo . . . gui  accuaea"}  * for  prosecuting 
him.'  T.  B.  and  Halm  lias  * ego  . . . quod 
accusas,*  ' because  you  prosecute  him,* — 
*ct  amicum  i*  I learn  from  Halm  that  this 
form  of  quick  reply  is  viro^opd  or  * sub- 
jectiq«*  in  which  he  says  that  < at  * is  gene- 
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meum.  Et  amicum  ego  dcfendo  nieum. — Non  debes  tu  queniquam 
in  conjurationis  quaestione  defendcre.  Immo  nemo  inagis  euni  de 
quo  nihil  est  umquani  su.spicatus  quam  is  qui  de  aliis  inulta  cogi- 
tavit. — Cur  dixisti  testimonium  in  alios  ! Quia  coactus. — Cur  dam- 
nati  sunt?  Quia  creditum  est. — Rcgnum  est  dicere  in  quern  velis 
ct  defendere  quem  velis.  Immo  servitus  est  non  dicere  in  quern 
velis,  nee  defendere  quem  velis. — Ac  si  considerare  coeperis,  utrum 
magis  niihi  hoc  necesse  fuerit  facere  an  istud  tibi,  intelliges  hones- 
tius  te  ininiicitiarnm  modum  statuere  potuisse  quam  me  humani- 
tatis.  At  vero  quum  honos  agebatiir  familiae  vestrae  amplissimus, 
hoc  e.st  considatus  parentis  tui,  sapientissiimis  vir  familiarissimis 
suis  non  succensuit  pater  tuns,  quum  Sullam  et  defenderent  et 
laudarent.  Intelligobat  [enim]  hanc  nobis  a majoribus  esse  tradi- 
tam  disciplinam,  ut  nullius  amicitia  ad  pcricula  propulsanda  impe- 
^diremur.  At  erat  huic  judicio  longe  dissimilis  ilia  contentio  : turn 
afflicto  P.  Sulla  consulates  vobis  pariebatur,  sicuti  partus  est ; 
honoris  erat  certamen ; ereptum  repetere  vos  clamitabatis  ut  victi 
in  campo  in  foro  vinceretis ; turn  qui  contra  vos  pro  hujus  salute 
pugnabant,  amicissimi  vestri,  quibus  non  irascebamini,  consulatum 
vobis  eripiebant,  honor!  vestro  repugnabant,  et  tamen  id  inviolata 
vestra  amicitia,  integro  officio,  vetere  exemplo  atque  instituto  op- 
timi  cujusque  faciebant.  XVIII.  Ego  vero  quibus  ornainentis 
adversor  tuis,  aut  cui  dignitati  vestrae  repugno?  Quid  est  quod 
jam  ab  hoc  expetas?  Honor  ad  patrcni,  insignia  honoris  ad  te 
delata  sunt.  Tu  ornatus  exuviis  hujus  venis  ad  eura  lacerandum 
quem  intereraisti : ego  jacentem  et  spoliatum  defendo  et  protego. 
Atque  hie  tu  et  reprehendis  mo  quia  defendam,  et  irasceris.  Ego 
autem  non  modo  tibi  non  irascor,  sed  ne  reprehendo  quidem  factum 
tmnn.  Te  enim  existimo  tibi  statuisse  quid  faciendum  putares,  ct 
satis  idoneum  officii  judicem  posuisse. 


rally  u«cd.  However  ' et*  is  used  here  for 
tlio  sake  of  produdiig  a perfect  balance  ; 
Kar  IffftTTjrat  as  the  Greek  rhetoricians 
say.— Without  consulting  these  thflers  we 
aeo  that  'and*  is  the  proper  form,  for  it 
completes  the  expression ; it  is  not  merely 
an  answer:  ' I.*  you  say,  * am  prosecuting  my 
enemy.'  ' And  1 am  defending  my  friend.' 
— ' nec  defendere * ct  non  defendere,’ 
Halm. — 'coactus  sum,’  B.  Halm. 

Ai  rcro]  ‘ An  vero,’  Halm,  who  omits 
* non ' before  ' succensuit,'  and  of  course 
puts  a note  of  interrogation  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence. — ' At  erat,*  Halm's  correction. 

J 8.  /lonor  . . . instynia]  The  consulship 


was  taken  from  Sulla,  and  Torquatus  got  it. 
His  son  was  honoured  by  Ids  father's  cle- 
vation ; be  had  the  ' insignia  honoris  * by 
his  father  being  elected  consul,  and  becem* 
ing  ‘ consularis.’ 

poMuisMe.]  Holm  has  ' officii  tui  judieem 
esse  potuisse.'  In  place  of  ' esse  potuisse  ’ 
T.  has  ' {Kituisse.’  I^mbinus,  who  observes 
that  the  ' hbri  vulgati  * have  * posuisse  * in- 
correctly, altered  it  into  'posui  te.'  Guliel- 
mius  conjectured  'judicem  fuisse.'  It  is 
possible  that  the  text  may  be  right,  and 
may  mean  what  ManuUus  says  ' that  ho 
considered  or  made  his  father  a competent 
judge  of  the  duty  that  he  had  to  do.' 
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At  accusat  C.  Cornelii  filius,  idemque  valere  debet  ac  si  pater 
indicaret.  0 patrem  Comeliuni  sapientem,  qui  quod  praemii  solet 
esse  in  indicio  reliquerit ; quod  turpitudinis  in  confessione,  id  per 
accusationem  filii  susceperit.  Sed  quid  est  tandem  quod  indicat 
per  istinn  pueruin  Cornelius  ? Si  est  caussa  inihi  ignota,  cum 
Ilortensio  communicat.a,  respondeat  Hortensius.  Sin,  ut  ais,  ilium 
conatuin  Autronii  et  Catilinac,  quum  in  campo,  consularibus  co- 
initiis  qu.ae  a me  liabita  sunt,  caedem  facere  voluerunt,  Autroniura 
turn  in  campo  vidimus;  et  quid  dixi,  vidisse  nos!  Ego  vidi — vos 
enim  turn,  judices,  nihil  laborabatis  neque  suspicabamini ; ego 
tectus  praesidio  iirmo  amicorum  Catilinae  turn  et  Autronii  copias 
et  conatum  repressi. — Nuiu  quis  est  igitur  qui  turn  dicat  in  cam- 
pum  aspiras.se  Sullam ! Atqui  si  turn  se  cum  Catilina  socictate 
sceleris  conjunxerat,  cur  ab  eo  discedebat ! cur  cum  Autronio  non 
erat ! cur  in  pari  caussa  non  paria  signa  criminis  reperiuntur ! 
Sed  quoniain  Cornelius  ipse  etiam  nunc  de  indicando  dubitat,  ut 
dicitis,  informat  adhuc  adumbratum  indicium  filii,  quid  tandem  de 


C.  Cornelius]  The  son  was  Turquatus' 

* subscriptor/  The  father,  a Roman  eques, 
was  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  (Sallust, 
Cat.  c.  28).  He  and  Vargunteius  under- 
took to  murder  Cicero.  The  words  * prac- 
mii  solet  ease’  are  explained  by  the  passage 
in  In  Cat.  iv.  c.  3,  note  on  * praemia.’ 
Cornelius  exposed  his  own  disgraa*,  he  ad- 
mitted his  own  villany  by  making  his  son 
his  instrument  in  attacking  Sulla.  Cicero 
calls  young  Cornelius  ‘puer,’  but  we  cannot 
tell  what  his  age  was.  Ho  was  no  doubt  a 
young  man.  This  * puer  ’ is  here  a term  of 
contempt.  Cicero  called  Octavinnus  a 
*puer’  (Ad  Fara.  xii.  2o,  and  Phi),  iv.  1), 
where  he  is  not  speaking  contemptuously, 
ns  Tischer,  quoted  by  Hnlm,  observes. 

est  caussa]  **  Si  vetera,  raihi  ignota 
. . . respondit  Hortensius,”  Halm.  T.  has 

* si  vetera;*  B.  has  * sin  ea.’  The  rest  have 
‘ si  est  causa.*  T.  has  * respondit 8.  and 
4 Oxonn.  have  ‘ rospondet.*  It  is  doubtful 
what  B.  has. 

ilium  conatum]  T.  has  * conatum/  which 
Halm  has  taken,  and  I have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  true  reading.  The  word  * conatum’ 
depends  on  * indicat.’  The  other  reading  is 

* comitatum.’ — ‘ et  quid  :*  ‘ sed  quid,’  Halm. 

aspirasse]  Cicero  often  uses  this  word. 
It  is  not  a metaphor  which  we  can  admire. 
He  says  Pro  P.  Quintio,  c.  29,  * Dixi  Romae 
domum  fuisso  quo  Utc  nc  aspiraritquidem;’ 

* which  he  never  made  even  an  effort  to 
reach.*  Sec  also  Verr.  ii.  2.  c.  31,  note. 

CKr  ab  eo,  &c.J  The  proof  ‘ ex  conse- 


quentibus,*  as  Halm  says  (Auct.  ad  Herenn. 
ii.  c.  5).  Halm  has  this  remark:  ” We  .see 
bow  weak  the  defence  is,  which  rests  merely 
on  two  assertions : 1 , I did  not  see  Sulla  at 
that  time  in  the  Campus  Martius ; 2,  ho 
was  never  seen  togetW  with  Catilina  iii 
the  time  immediately  following.”  But  tbo 
weakness  is  in  the  critic.  The  guilt  of 
Sulla  must  be  proved  by  positive  evidence ; 
and  so  far  as  this  oration  tells  us,  there  was 
none.  There  was  affirmation  without  evi- 
dence, to  which  it  is  never  necessary  to  give 
an  answer;  and  there  might  be  facts,  on 
which  a certain  amount  of  presumption  or 
8US]iicion  might  be  founded,  but  not  pre- 
sumption enough  to  be  taken  as  evidence 
in  a criminal  trial;  and  as  for  what  is  called 
suspicion,  that  is  not  a matter  that  belongs 
to  legal  inquiry  any  further  than  as  the 
means  of  inducing  search.  Suspicion  is 
extrajudicial  entirely ; and  a juryman  who 
allows  suspicion  to  affect  his  vo^ct,  or  a 
judge  who  says  that  he  has  certain  suspi- 
cions, is,  to  use  plain  language,  as  unfit  for 
bis  function  as  a fool.  But  Cicero  wished 
to  remove  even  suspicion  from  the  minds 
of  the  judices.  He  says  he  did  not  see 
Sulla  in  the  Campus,  and  we  assume  that 
he  means  that  nobody  else  saw  him.  Nor 
was  Sulla  afterwards  seen  in  Catilina's  com- 
pany. The  conclusion  is  that  the  prosecu- 
tor could  not  deny  either  of  these  assertions. 

adhuc]  Emosti.  Halm  has  ' ad  hoc 
. . . hlium.*  The  thing  which  is  * aduiii- 
bratum*  is  an  outline  determined  by  a 
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ilia  nocte  (licit,  quum  inter  falcarios  ad  M.  Ijaecatn,  nocte  ea  quae 
consecuta  est  posterum  diem  Nonarum  Novemb.  me  consule,  Cati- 
linae  denuntiatione  convcnit  ? quae  nox  omnium  temporum  conju- 
rationis  accrrima  fuit  atque  acerbissima.  Turn  Catilinae  dies  ex- 
eundi,  turn  ceteris  manendi  conditio,  turn  descriptio  totam  per 
urbem  caedis  atque  incendiorum  constituta  est : turn  tuus  pater, 
Corneli,  id  quod  tandem  aliquando  confitetur,  illam  sibi  officiosam 
provinciam  depoposcit  ut  quum  prima  luce  consulem  salutatum 
veniret,  intromissus  raeo  more  et  jure  amicitiae  me  in  meo  lectulo 
trucidaret.  XIX.  Hoc  tempore,  quum  arderet  acerrime  conju- 
ratio,  quum  Catilina  egrederetur  ad  exercitum,  Lentulus  in  urbc 
relinqueretur,  Cassius  inccndiis,  Cethegus  caedi  praeponeretur, 
Autronio  ut  occuparet  Etruriam  praescriberetur,  quum  omnia 
ordinarentur,  instituerentur,  pararentur ; ubi  fuit  Sulla,  Corneli  ? • 
Num  Romae?  Immo  longe  afuit.  Num  in  iis  regionibus  quo  se 
Catilina  in ferebat  ? Multo  etiam  longius.  Num  in  agro  Camerti, 
Piceno,  Gallico,  quas  oras  maxime  quasi  morbus  quidam  illius 
furoris  pervaserat  ? Nihil  vero  minus.  Fuit  enim,  ut  jam  ante 
dixi,  Neapoli ; fuit  in  ea  parte  Italiae  quae  maxime  ista  suspicione 
caruit.  Quid  ergo  indicat  aut  quid  affert  aut  ipse  Cornelius,  aut 
VOS  qui  ab  eo  liaec  mandate  dcfertis? — Gladiatores  emptos  esse 
Fausti  simulatione  ad  caedem  ac  tumultum. — Ita  prorsus ; inter- 


shadow^  <TKiaypa^ia.  It  is  the  form  of  the 
whole,  but  not  the  form  of  the  parts.  It  is 
opposed  to  * expressus.*  * Informare  * also 
means  to  {pve  form,  but  also  to  add  some* 
thing  to  mere  outline,  and  so  produce  a 
more  complete  resemblance. 

Jaicario*'\  In  Cat.  i.  c.  4. — ‘ posterum 
diem  In  Cat.  i.  c.  1. 

19.  Gaiiieo,'}  In  Cat.  ii.  c.  3.  The 
tager  Camera*  is  the  country  about  Cameri* 
num  in  Umbria.  In  the  oration  against 
Catilina  (ii.  c.  3)  Cicero  mentions  Apulia, 
Etruria,  the  ager  Picenus  and  Gallicus  as 
the  field  of  the  conspirators*  operations. 

itia  ttupicione']  But  Cicero  says  (Pro 
8estio,  c.  4)  that  a design  on  Capua  was 
formed  by  the  conspirators,  and  emissaries 
of  Cadlina  had  oomrounication  with  the 
bodies  of  gladiators  there  (Halm). — ‘qui 
haec  ab  illo  mandata  defertis,*  Haim,  foU 
lowing  the  reading  of  T.  The  rest  bare 
*ab  eo  hoeo.*  The  copyists  often  altered 
the  pronouns,  sometimes  doing  much  mis- 
chief There  are  cases,  and  this  is  one, 
where  we  may  conclude,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  that  Cicero  may  have  written 
either  ‘ haec  ab  illo,*  or  ‘ ab  eo  haec.'  I do 
not  see  why  ‘ illo  ' should  be  used  here. 


Fatud']  The  son  of  Sulla  the  Dictator. 
Hero  begins  what  u called  an  ‘ altercatio,* 
consisting  of  the  prosecutor's  objections 
and  Cicero's  answers.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  which  is  Cicero's  part.  Tbo 
charge  is  that  Sulla  bought  gladiators  under 
pretence  of  bdying  them  for  Faustus,  but 
really  for  another  purpose ; and  tliis  charge 
is  made  in  form  as  coming  indirect  from 
Cornelius. 

Ha  pt  ortuM  ;]  * Exactly  so,*  says  Cicero, 
‘ gladiators  were  bought  under  a false  pre- 
text, and  yet  we  know  tliat  a show  of  gla- 
diatores was  due  to  the  people  under  the 
father's  testament.*  The  word  'interposi- 
tus,*  ‘interposed,*  ‘ placed  between,’  seems 
to  contain  the  notion  of  a false  reason  being 
placed  between  the  purchaseand  the  real  end. 

The  gladiatores  were  due  to  the  * popu- 
lus.'  It  was  a duty  imposed  by  tlie  testa- 
ment. We  find  the  same  form  of  expres- 
sion about  public  roads  in  tbo  Liber  C^lo- 
niarum  (ed.  Lachmann,  p.  240) 

“ Camerinum,  muro  ducta  . iter  populo 
non  debettu*. 

Matilica  opptdum  . iter  populo  debetur 
ped.  Lxxx." 
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posit!  sunt  gladiatores,  quos  testamento  patris  dcberi  videmus. — 
Arrcpta  cst  familia,  quae  si  esset  praeterniissa,  posset  alia  familia 
Fausti  iiiunus  praebere. — Utinam  quidem  haec  ipsa  non  modo 
iniquorum  invidiae,  sed  acquorum  exspectationi  satisfacere  posset. 
— Properatum  veheinenter  est,  quuni  longe  tenipiis  muneris  abesset. 
— Quasi  vero  tempus  dandi  muneris  non  valde  appropinquaret. — 
Nec  opinante  Fauslo,  quum  is  neque  sciret  neque  vellet,  familia  est 
comparata. — At  litterae  sunt  Fausti  per  quas  ille  precibus  a P. 
Sulla  petit  ut  eniat  gladiatores,  et  ut  hos  ipsos  eniat ; neque  solum 
ad  Sullam  missae,  sed  ad  L.  Caesarein,  Q.  Pompeium,  C.  Mem- 
mium,  quorum  de  sententia  tota  res  gcsta  est. — At  praefuit  familiae 


The  Romans  had  more  whims  in  their 
wills  tlian  we  have.  A testator  could  im- 
pose certain  duties  on  his  heres  or  heredes, 
such  as  the  erevtion  of  a monument,  the 
exhibition  of  gladiators,  and  the  giving  of 
a public  entertainment.  He  could  effect 
most  of  such  objects  by  the  form  of  a con- 
dition. Livy  (28,  c.  21)  describes  the 
games  which  8cipio  exhibited  in  Spain  at 
Carthago  Nova : **  Scipio  Corthaginem  ad 
vota  solvenda  munusque  gladiatoriuro,  quod 
mortis  caussa  patris  patmique  paraverat, 
edendum  rediit." 

Arrepia  eKi]  Another  charge : a whole 
familia  of  gladiators  was  eagerly  bought  up 
by  Sulla.  If  he  had  let  this  opportunity 
pass,  another  might  have  served  for  Faus- 
tus*  purpose.  The  eagerness  of  Sulla  in 
the  purchase  is  made  a presumption  of  his 
guilt.  The  prosecution  afterwards  says, 
* Properatum  vehementer  est,’  which  is  only 
a further  explanation  of  * arrcpta  est  fami- 
lia.' 

Cicero  replies,  * Utinaro  quidem  haec 
ipsa,'  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  quite 
plain.  ‘ Haec  ipsa  ’ is  the  ' familia ' which 
Sulla  did  buy.  Faustus  was  an  object  of 
envy  for  his  wealth  which  his  father  got  by 
foul  means.  As  Faustus  was  rich,  the  peo- 
ple would  expect  a grand  show,  and  Cicero 
means  to  say  that  the  number  of  gladiators 
purchased  was  not  large.  No  exhibition 
could  sati.sfy  the  envy  of  those  who  did  not 
like  Faustus : Cicero  says  that  he  only 
hoped  it  might  satisfy  the  expectations  of 
reasonable  people.  This  is  a way  of  saying 
that  the  number  of  gladiators  bought  by 
Sulla  furnished  no  presumption  that  be  had 
any  bod  design.  These  gladiators  were  not 
exhibite<l  until  b.c.  GO  (Dion  37,  c.  61), 
when  Sulla  also  feasted  the  jieople  in  great 
style,  and  opened  the  baths  gratis  to  them, 
and  ^ve  every  man  an  allowance  of  oil. 

Rut  there  Is  n difficulty  here,  which  I 


have  not  seen  a remark  on.  Cicero  says  he 
wishes  this  very  body  of  gladiators  had 
satisfied  expectation  (satisfacere  posset). 
He  speaks  of  the  exhibition  as  past.  Rut 
it  is  concluded  that  this  oration  was  deli- 
vered in  B.c.  G2.  The  ground  of  this  con- 
clusion of  Manutius  is  the  words  in  c.  30, 
'*cuju8  nuper  ferruin  rettuderim  fiammaro- 
que  restinxerim  but  the  conclusion  from 
* nuper ' cannot  be  admitted.  A more  pro- 
bable conclusion  is  derived  from  the  words 
in  c.  33,  **  quae  per  bus  menses  in  homines 
audacissimos  facta  suiit." 

/i//erae]  Faustus  was  with  Pompeius  in 
Asia  in  b.c.  63.  He  distinguished  himself 
at  the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  being  the 
first  man  to  scale  the  walls  of  the  temple, 
for  which  he  was  well  rewarded.  Sulla, 
like  his  father,  had  an  eye  to  profit.  He 
was  greedy  of  ^oney,  and  he  squandered  it 
too. 

L.  Coesarem,]  He  was  one  of  the  con- 
suls of  the  year  b.c.  64  (In  Cat.  iv.  c.  6). 
This  Pompeius  Rufus  wa.s  a grand.son  of 
the  dictator  Suita,  a son  of  Sulla's  daughter 
Cornelia.  C.  Memmius  was  the  husband 
of  Fausta,  who  was  the  sister  of  Faustus. 
Memmius  put  her  away,  and  she  married 
T.  Annius  Milo,  and  committed  adultery 
with  the  historian  C.  Sallustius,  as  it  b 
said. 

praefuit  familiae']  He  looked  after  the 
gladiators  and  their  training.  Halm  omits 
Cornelias,  as  Ijambinus  suggests,  though  it 
is  in  the  MSS.  Sulla  is  meant.  Orvlli 
would  not  era.se  Cornelius,  and  he  thinks 
that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Sulla  i.s 
meant.  Cornelius  he  says,  b neither  Sulla, 
nor  C.  Cornelius,  the  Roman  eques,  one  of 
Torquatu-*'  witnesses,  but  some  frce<lman 
of  P.  Sulb,  named  in  the  evidem'e.  He 
adds:  **  Probabiliter  po^t  v.  CorwWii/s  exci- 
dit  P,  L.  Publii  lilxTtus,  ut  saept*  notis 
acHdit." 
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[Cornelius], — Jam  si  in  comparanda  familia  suspicio  est  nulla,  quod 
praefuit  nihil  ad  rem  pertinet.  Sed  tamen  munere  servili  obtulit 
se  ad  ferramonta  prospicienda.  Praefuit  vero  numquaiu ; eaque 
res  per  Helium,  Fausti  libertum,  omni  tempore  administrata  est. 

XX.  Atenim  Sittius  est  ab  hoc  in  ulteriorem  Hispaniam  missus 
ut  earn  provinciam  pcrturbaret. — Primum  Sittius,  judices,  L.  Julio 
C.  Figulo  consulibus  profeetus  est  aliquanto  ante  furorem  Cati- 
linae  et  suspicionem  hujus  conjurationis  ; deinde  est  profeetus  non 
turn  primum,  sed  quum  in  iisdein  locis  aliquanto  ante  eadem  de 
caussa  aliquot  annos  fuisset.  Ac  profeetus  est  non  modo  ob  caus- 
sam,  sed  etiara  ob  nccessariam  caussam,  magna  ratione  cum  Mauri- 
taniae  regc  contracta.  Turn  autem,  illo  profecto,  Sulla  procurantc 
ejus  rem  et  gerente,  plurimis  et  pulcherrimis  P.  Sittii  praediis 
venditis  aes  alienum  ejusdem  dissolutum  [est],  ut  quae  caussa  ceteros 
ad  facinus  impulit,  cupiditas  rctinendae  possessionis,  ca  Sittio  non 
fucrit,  praediis  deminutis.  Jam  vero  illud  quam  incredibile,  quain 
absurdum,  qui  Romae  caedem  faccre,  qui  banc  urbem  inflammare 
vellet,  eum  familiarissimum  suum  dimittere  ab  se  et  amandare  in 
ultimas  terras  ; utrum  quo  facilius  Romae  ea  quae  conabatur  effi- 
ceret,  si  in  Ilispania  turbatum  esset  I — at  haec  ipsa  per  se  sine  ulla 

Rome  witlmut  waiting  for  the  issue  of  some 
trial  in  which  lie  was  prosecuted,  and  col- 
lecting a force  in  Italy  and  Spain,  passed 
over  into  Africa,  and  hel|>ed  first  one  and 
then  another  of  the  native  kings  who  were 
quarrellingamong  themselves.  Cicero  speaks 
of  a ‘ magna  ratione  cum  Mauritaniae  rege 
contmc'ta,’  which  moans  some  pecuniary 
matter.  We  may  guess  what  it  was.  .Sit- 
tius was  to  serve  the  barbarian  for  money, 
and  he  got  his  men  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
desperate  adventurers,  such  as  may  always 
be  bad. 

procurante]  Sulla  was  bis  procurator 
(Vol.  I.,  Pro  P.  Quintio,  c.  7)i  anJ  his  * ne- 
gotiorum  gestor’  (Vul.  II.,  Verr.  U.  2, 
c.  24). 

aer  . . . ditiolutuni]  Vol.  I.,  Verr.  U.  3, 
c.  77t  note  on  * dissolvisti  and  In  Cat.  iL 
8,  note  on  'dissolvi.'— * cupiditas  rctinendae:' 
sec  In  Cat.  U.  c.  8. 

haec  ip»a“\  What  was  going  on  at  Romo. 
It  is  probable,  as  Halm  remarks,  that  there 
was  combinaliou  between  the  conspirators 
at  Rome  and  men  in  the  provini'es.  He 
refers  to  In  Cat.  iv.  3,  “ multas  jam  pro- 
vincias  occupavit."  There  Cicero  is  exag- 
gernting  to  serve  his  purpose.  Here  be  is 
talking  in  another  sense  to  serve  ULs  present 
purpose.  Wc  know  no  more  thau  Sallust 


quod  praqfui(\  * quis  praefuerit,'  T., 
Halm. 

Sed  tamen\  OrclU  writes  ‘ sed  tantum,' 
observing  that  * tamen  ' and  ' tantum  ' are 
often  confounded.  This  is  true;  but  he 
has  misconceived  the  whole  passage,  and 
bis  emendation  is  worth  dothing.  Halm 
writes  ‘ in  munere  servili  and  ‘ in  ' seems 
to  l>e  wanted.  He  conjectures  that  there 
has  been  a transposition,  and  that  the  true 
order  of  the  words  is  this:  **  nihil  ad  rem 
pertinet ; praefuit  vero  numquam.  Sed  ta- 
men  in  munere  servili . . , prospicienda." 
1 think  that  all  may  be  right,  and  ' sed  ta- 
men . . . prospicienda ' is  part  of  Cicero's 
answer.  Why  could  not  SuHa  look  after 
arms  (ferramenta)  ? A gentleman  like  Sulla 
would  not  undertake  tlie  training  of  those 
fellows,  but  it  would  be  just  the  thing  for 
him  to  see  that  their  weapons  were  of  pro- 
per quality.  Cethegus  professed  to  be  very 
particular  about  having  good  arms : **  sc 
semper  bonorum  ferramentorum  studiosum 
fuis8€*'  (In  Cat.  iii.  c.  6).—*  Bellum:’  * Bal- 
bum,*  Halm  in  his  smaller  edition ; but 
* Bclluin  ’ in  the  otlier. 

20.  See  the  Introduction.  C^- 

tilii^a  (Sallustius,  Cat.  c.  21)  speaks  of 
his  friend  Sittius  being  in  Mauritania. 
Appian  (B.  C.‘  iv.  54)  says  that  ho  left 
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conjunctione  agebantur — an  in  tantis  rebus,  tain  novis  consiliis, 
tain  pcriculosis,  tain  turbulcntis,  hotninem  amantissimum  sui,  faini- 
liarissiinum,  conjunctissimum  officiis,  usu,  consuetudine,  diinitten- 
duiii  es.se  arbitrabatur  ? Vcri  simile  non  est,  ut,  quern  in  secundis 
rebus,  quern  in  otio  semper  secuin  habuisset,  liunc  in  adversis  et  in 
eo  tumultu,  quern  ipse  comparabat,  ab  se  dimitteret.  Ipse  autem 
Sittius,  non  enim  mihi  deserenda  est  caussa  amici  veteris  atquc 
hospitis,  is  homo  est  aut  ca  fainilia  ac  disciplina  ut  hoc  credi  possit, 
eum  helium  rei  publicae  faccre  voluis.se  ? ut,  cujus  pater,  quuni 
ceteri  deficerent  finitimi  ac  vicini,  singUlari  exstiterit  in  rem  publi- 
cam  nostram  officio  et  fide,  is  sibi  nefarium  bellum  contra  patriam 
suscipiendum  putaret  1 cujus  aes  alienum  videmus,  Judices,  non 
libidinc,  sed  negotii  gerendi  studio  esse  contractum  ; qui  ita  Komae 
debuit  ut  in  provinciis  et  in  regnis  maximac  ei  pecuniae  deberentur, 
qiias  quum  peteret,  non  commisit  ut  sui  procuratores  quidquam 
oncris  absente  se  sustinerent ; venire  omnes  suas  possessiones,  et 


and  Cicero  tell  us,  and  we  must  be  content 
with  that.  Catilina  would  be  very  ready 
to  exa^g:erate  bis  means  in  order  to  cncou* 
rage  his  partizans,  and  if  be  said  that  Sittius 
was  in  Spain  or  in  Mauritania  on  hia  busi- 
ness, that  does  not  prove  the  fart ; nor 
docs  Sallust  (Cat.  21)  atfirm  it  to  be  true. 

ardifradafur T.  B.  have  'arbitraba- 
tur/ which  Halm  prints.  He  makes  ' At 
baec  ipsa . . . agebantur*  a distinct  sentence. 
Xt  looks  like  a parenthetical  sentence.  The 
other  reading  is  ' arbitraretur.* 

Vtri  timi/e  non  eir/,]  Lambinus  erases 
these  wonls  with  a curse  on  the  luvlMearned 
who  spoil  what  they  do  not  understand. 
These  words,  be  snys,  come  from  their 
workshop,  and  he  cites  two  like  instances : 
**  vorisimile  non  est  ut  . . . anteponeret 
(Verr.  ii.  4,  c.  C,  Vol.  1.)  ; and  non  est 
verisimilc  ut . . . adamarit.’*  Halm  explains 
the  ' ut  * after  * veri  simile  non  €>st*  thus: 
be  says  that  the  thought  'vix  hcri  potuit  ut' 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  form  of  speoeb. 

bfUum  rti  publicae']  ' bellum  populo  Ro- 
mano/ Halm. 

ceteri  dejicerent]  In  the  Social  war. 
He  was  from  Xuceria  in  Campania. 

negotii  gerendi  etudio]  Cicero  says  that 
he  bormwed  money  to  carry  on  his  African 
speculations,  or  to  make  some  contract 
with  the  Mauritanian  king.  He  says,  or  he 
leaves  us  to  infer,  that  it  was  gimjdy  a mer- 
cantile speculation.  But  if  iSittius  raised 
men  in  Spain  and  Italy,  he  would  want 
money  for  that  pur]>o«e.  Cicero's  history, 
03  1 have  often  observed,  can  never  be 


trusted  ; and  we  cannot  trust  him  here, 
where  he  wishes  to  make  Sulla's  fiiend  Sit- 
tius a merchant  adventurer.  The  short 
story  of  Appian,  who  often  laid  hold  of  plain 
facts,  tells  us  that  be  carried  men  to  Slau- 
ritania,  and  helped  the  African  princes 
against  one  another.  This  fact  and  his 
subsequent  career  make  it  probable  that 
he  was  like  the  commanders  of  the  Free 
Companies,  who  sold  their  services  to  the 
Italian  towns  or  princes  in  the  troubled 
times  of  modern  Italian  history,  where  wc 
hnd  an  English  adventurer,  Hawkwood, 
playing  a great  part  as  a Condotlierc.  The 
8ubs(H|uent  history  of  Sittius  justifies  all 
that  we  may  conjecture  alKutt  him  from  the 
evidence  that  has  been  mentioned.  \Vhen 
Caesar  landed  in  Africa  in  B.c.  46,  Sittius 
had  a fleet  and  an  army  with  which  he 
joined  Caesar,  to  whom  he  was  very  useful 
in  his  African  war.  Caesar  rewarded  him 
with  a part  of  Numidia,  a part  of  Ma.*«si- 
nissa’s  kingdom,  where  Sittius  settled  with 
his  men,  and  became  an  African  prince. 
Sittius  afterwards  lost  his  life  through  the 
treachery  of  Arabic,  Massinissa’s  son. 
Cicero  speaks  of  Sittius'  death  in  a letter 
to  Atticus  (xv.  17):  "Arahionide  Sittio 
nihil  ira'icor."  This  was  the  way  he  spoke 
of  his  old  friend,  the  merchant  adventurer, 
the  honourable  man. 

ojien'#]  A procurator  rt.'pn^- 
sentod  his  absent  principal  in  all  rt‘spe<!ts, 
and  was  personally  responsible  ( Pro  P. 
Quintio,  c.  7)>  'I'bo  form  * ita  Romao  de- 
buit ut  ’ has  been  explained  several  times : 
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patrimonio  se  ornatissimo  spoliari  maluit  quam  ullam  moram  cui- 
quam  fieri  creditorum  suorum.  A quo  quidem  genere,  judices, 
ego  numquam  tiinui,  quum  in  ilia  rei  publicae  tempestate  versarer. 
Illud  erat  genus  honiinuin  horribile  et  pertimescendum,  qui  tanto 
amore  suas  possessiones  anipicxi  tenebant  ut  ab  his  membra  diveili 
citius  ac  distrahi  posse  diceres.  Sittius  numquam  sibi  cognationem 
cum  praediis  esse  existimavit  suis.  Itaque  sc  non  modo  ex  sus- 
picione  tanti  sceleris,  verum  etiam  ex  omni  hominum  sermone,  non 
armis,  sed  patrimonio  suo  vindicavit. 

XXI.  Jam  vero  quod  objicit  Pompeianos  esse  a Sulla  impulses, 


* though  ho  had  debts  in  Rome,  he  had 
Tory  largo  sums  doe  to  him  in  the  provinces 
and  by  the  princes  of  Africa/ 

ffenut . . . periimetcendum^']  Compare  In 
Cat.  ii.8.— *ab  his/  tbeCodd.;  *ahiis/  Halm. 

cojfnatioHem]  Sylvius  compares  the  foU 
lowing  passage  (Pro  Balbo,  c.  26)  : “ simul 
illud  nctciebaty  praedtorum  nullam  ease 
geiitem  ; emptiouibus  ea  solere  saope  ad 
alicnos  homines,  saope  ad  infimos,  non  legi* 
bus,  tanquam  tutclas,  pervenire.*’ 

The  following  pos.<iage  from  Rudorff  (Gro- 
mat.  Inst.  u.  p.  ,302)  will  explain  this  pas* 
sago  and  give  tho  reader  some  notions  of 
Roman  institutions:  **The  city  Rome,  ac* 
cording  to  an  old  tradition,  assigned  out 
of  its  most  antient  territory  two  ‘jugera'  to 
each  Assiduus  for  bouse,  courtyaM,  and 
garden.  These  Romulian  * bina  jngcra’ re* 
ceived  the  Gentile  name  (nomen)  of  the 
faintly,  to  which  they  were  originally  as- 
signed. A hundred  such  allotments  made 
up  aCenturia. — The  hereditary  and  inalien- 
able quality  of  this  family  property  (*  bere- 
dem  sequi  ’)  appears  from  the  name  * hcre- 
dium/  * jus  hereditarium,’  * locus  heredum/ 

* loca  hereditaria,'  and  from  the  complete 
want  of  a form  of  alienation,  for  the  oldest 
mode  of  transfer,  the  * in  jure  cessio,'  arose 
out  of  the  form  of  procedure.  If  the 
*heredes'  were  several,  the  whole  property 
was  distributed  according  to  the  hereditary 
shares  into  ideal  fi^ions  ('  undae*),  which 
by  division  (*  hcrctum  ciere')  could  be  clianged 
into  real  shares.  Thus  we  find  in  Valerius 
Maximus  (ir.  4.  8)  the  following  story : 
**  Sexdecim  eodera  tempore  Aelii  fnerunt, 
quibus  una  domuncula  erat,  quo  nunc  sunt 
Marianamonumenta;  et  unus  in  agro Veiente 
fundus  minus  multo  cultores  quam  dominos 
babebat.” — Such  was  the  poverty  and  sim- 
plicity of  early  Roman  times.  A poor 
people,  who  overstocketl  the  land,  became 
a nation  of  soldiers.  The  females  of  the 

* gens'  had  their  hereditary  portion  with 
the  males,  but  the  ' tutela  mulierum'  se- 


cured their  shares  and  did  not  allow  them 
to  pass  away.  In  a note,  RudorflT refers  to 
this  passage  of  the  oration  Pro  Sulla,  and 
to  the  passage  in  the  De  Oratorc,  ii.  65: 
**  Ubi  sunt  ii  fundi,  Brute,  quos  tibi  pater 
publicis  commentariis  consignatos  reliquit." 
Compare  the  )>as8age  in  the  Oration  Pro 
Cluentio,  c.  51.  According  to  Asconius, 
the  Censors  expelled  C.  Antonins  from  the 
Senate,  ‘‘quod  propter  aeris  alieiu  magni- 
tudincm  praedia  mancipavit  /’  but  at  that 
time  the  fact  of  his  being  embarrassed  was 
the  cause  of  the  expulsion,  I sup|K>9e. 

21.  objicit]  ‘objecit,'  Hahn,  for  which 
there  is  good  authority;  ' subjicit,' Orelli. 
— ‘ per  Pompeianos  habere T.  Halm  ; * et 
Pompeianos  habere,'  Orelli.  Pompeii  in 
Campania  at  tho  foot  of  V^esuvius  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sarnus  (Samo),  re<*cived 
a colony  of  Veterani  under  the  Dictator 
Sulla.  Pompeii  is  first  mentioned  l\y  Livy 
(ix.  38).  When  Sulla's  colony  was  estab- 
lished at  Pompeii,  P.  8ulla  was  one  of  the 
III.  viri  coloniae  deducendae;  and  he  be- 
came one  of  tho  Patroni . of  the  Colonia. 
The  Colonia  had  the  name  of  Colonia  Vo* 
neria  Cornelia  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  Neap. 
Lat.  Nor.  2201).  The  coloni  had  or  claim^ 
to  have  some  superiority  over  the  people  of 
Pompeii.  Sulla's  colony  was  settled  aOer 
the  ^cial  war,  and  the  old  inhabitants  re- 
ceived the  Civitas  with  the  other  Italians, 
we  must  suppose,  after  B.c.  89,  in  which 
year  Sulla  besieged  the  place.  Whether 
Sulla  treated  the  Pompeiani  like  the  people 
of  Volaterrae  and  other  places,  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  may  be  so.  Halm  supposes 
that  the  old  inhabitants  sank  to  the  mere 
condition  of  ' inoolae,'  and  bad  neither  votes 
In  the  community  nor  seats  in  the  theatres 
appropriated  to  the  Coloni  and  in  other 
public  buildings.  A quarrel  at  Pompc‘ii 
during  an  exhibition  of  gladiators  between 
the  colonists  of  Nuceria  and  the  Pompeiani 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (.\nn.  xiv.  17). 
The  Plebs  Pom|>eiaDorum  were  active  on 
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ut  ad  i.stani  conjurationem  et  ad  hoc  nefarium  faciniis  acccderent, 
id  cujusinodi  sit  intelligere  non  possum.  An  tibi  Pompeiani  con- 
jurasse  videntur  I Quis  hoc  dixit  uinquam,  ant  quae  fuit  istius  rci 
vel  minima  suspicio ! Disjunxit,  inquit,  eos  a colonis,  ut  hoc 
discidio  ac  dissensione  facta  oppidum  in  siia  potestate  posset  per 
Pompeianos  habere.  Primum  omnis  Porapeianorum  colonorumque 
dissensio  delata  ad  patronos  est,  quum  jam  invetcrasset  ac  multos 
annos  esset  agitata ; deinde  ita  a patronis  res  cognita  est  ut  nulla 
in  re  a ceterorum  sententiis  Sulla  dissenserit ; postremo  colon!  ipsi 
sic  intelligunt,  non  Pompeianos  a Sulla  magis  quam  sese  esse 
defensos.  Atque  hoc,  judices,  ex  hac  frequentia  colonorum,  hones- 
tissimorum  hominum,  intelligere  potestis,  qui  adsunt,  laborant : 
hunc  patronum,  defensorem,  custodem  illius  coloniae,  si  in  omni 
fortuna  atque  omni  honore  incolumem  habere  non  potuenmt,  in 
hoc  tamen  casu,  in  quo  afflictus  jacet,  per  vos  juvari  conservarique 
cupiunt.  Adsunt  pari  studio  Pompeiani,  qui  ab  istis  etiam  in 
crimen  vocantur ; qui  ita  de  ambulatione  ct  de  suifragiis  suis  cum 
colonis  dissenserunt  ut  idem  de  communi  salute  sentirent.  Ac  ne 
haec  quidem  P.  Sullae  mihi  videtur  silentio  praetereunda  esse  vir- 
tus,  quod,  quum  ab  hoc  ilia  colonia  deducts  sit,  et  quum  commoda 
colonorum  a fortunis  Pompeianorum  rei  publicae  fortuna  disjunx- 
erit,  ita  earns  utrisque  est  atque  jucundus  ut  non  altcros  demovisse, 
sed  utrosque  constituisse  videatur. 

XXII.  At  cnim  et  gladiatores  et  omnis  ista  vis  rogationis 
Caeciliae  caussa  comparabatur. — Atque  hoc  loco  in  L.  Caecilium, 

this  occ&sinn,  and  the  Nucerini,  who  had 
gone  there  to  see  the  spoctaclc,  were  very 
rougliiy  handled.  Nothing  is  said  in  this 
passage  of  Tafritus  about  the  coloni  of  Pom- 
peii as  distinguished  fhiro  the  Pom^niani. 

Pom|>cii  was  buried  by  the  ashes  of  Vesu- 
vius. in  the  great  eruption  of  a.d.  In 
modem  times  it  has  been  restored  to  the 
light  of  day. 

agitata  /]  There  is  a reading  ^ exagitata/ 

Halm  quotes  Verr.  ii.  3.  c.  til  : s^  (hoc 

est  crimen)  vetus,  agitaturo  jam  et  te  prae- 
tore  jactatum.”  ^ 

hac yVe^uen/ifl]  He  points  to  the  depu- 
tation from  Pompeii,  who  had  come  to  help 
Sulla  on  his  trial  with  their  I.Audatio.~*  in 
quo  afflictus:’  * in  quo  afflictus,*  Halm,  fol- 
lowing T.  B.  The  other  MSS.  omit ‘in.* 

— ‘juvari,*  T.;  * tutari,*  R.  and  Orelli. 

i7fl — m/]  c.  15.  — ‘ambulatione:* 

there  U also  a reading  ‘ ambitione,*  which 
connected  with  'suffragiis*  is  intelligible. 

Lambinus  could  not  understand  ‘ambula- 


tione.*  Gruter  understood  it  right  as  mean- 
ing ‘ porticus,*  and  he  quotes  Catullus 
(Iv.  3) 

“ Te  in  campo  quaesivimus  minoro. 

To  in  Circo,  te  in  omnibus  libellts, 

Tc  in  templo  supori  Jovis  sacrato, 

In  Mogni  simul  ambulatione,** 

where  the  context  plainly  shows  the  mean- 
ing. Ulpian  (Dig.  8.  5.  8.  § 1)  cited  by 
Halm : “ competit  mihi  actio  adversus  eum, 
qui  cessit  mihi  talem  servitutem,  ut  in 
parietem  cjus  tigna  immittere  mihi  liceat 
supraque  ea  tigna  verbi  gratia  porticum  am- 
bulatoriam  facere.”  But  here  it  is  a terrace 
resting  on  columns. 

22.  At  eaim]  Another  charge  made  by 
the  prosecutor.  See  the  Introduction  about 
Caedlius. — ‘ comparabatur  :*  “ comparaba^ 
fur  (in  place  of  the  Vulg.  eomparabantur)^ 
see  Madvig’s  Latin  Grammar,  § 213  b '* 
(Halm) ; “ coni|uurabatur,  T.  B.  S.  alii,  ed. 
1472”  (Halm). 
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pudentissimum  atque  ornatissimum  virum,  vehenienter  invectus  est, 
cujus  ego  de  virtute  et  constantia,  judices,  tantum  dico ; talem 
hunc  in  ista  rogatione  quam  promulgarat  non  de  tollenda,  sed  de 
Icvanda  calaniitate  fratris  sui,  fuisse,  ut  consulere  voluerit  fratri,  cum 
re  publica  pugnare  noluerit ; proinulgarit  irapulsus  amore  fraterno, 
destiterit  fratris  auctoritate  deductus.  Atque  in  ea  re  per  L. 
Caecilium  Sulla  accusatur,  in  qua  re  est  uterque  laudandus : primum 
Caecilius,  qui  si  id  promulgarit,  in  quo  res  judicatas  videbatur 
voluisse  rescindere,  ut  restitueretur  Sulla,  recte  reprehendis.  Status 
enim  rei  publicae  maxime  judicatis  rebus  continetur ; Deque  ego 
tantum  fraterno  amori  dandum  arbitror  ut  quisquam  de  salute 
suorum  consulat,  communem  relinquat.  Nihil  de  judicio  ferebat, 
sed  poenam  ambitus  auferebat,  quae  fuerat  nuper  superioribus  legi- 
bus  constituta.  Itaque  hac  rogatione  non  judicum  scntentiam,  sed 
legis  vitium  corrigebat.  Nemo  judicium  reprehendit,  quum  de 
poena  queritur,  sed  legem.  Damnatio  enim  est  judicum,  quae 
mancbat ; poena  legis,  quae  levabatur.  Noli  igitur  animos  eorum 
ordinum,  qui  praesunt  judiciis  summa  cum  gravitate  et  dignitatc, 
alienarc  a caussa.  Nemo  labefactare  judicium  est  conatus:  nihil 
est  ejusraodi  promulgatum.  Semper  Caecilius  in  ciUamitate  fratris 
sui  judicum  potcstatcm  perpetuandam,  legis  acerbitatem  mitigandam 
putavit. 

XXIII.  Sed  quid  ego  de  hoc  plura  disputem  ? Dicerem  fortasse. 


eon^tlere  noluerit']  Some  MSS.  Orolli 
liaA  ‘ consultum  e«sc  voluerit/  and  S.  in  the 
margin. — * per  li.  Caecilium:'  the  name 
and  act  of  Caecilius  are  used  as  a means  of 
attacking  Sulla. 

qui  . . . reprehendu.]  I have  followed 
Hnlm  in  this  corrupt  passage,  which  he  has 
restored  after  the  MS.  of  the  monastery  of 
Tegcriisee,  in  which  however  the  word  * si ' 
U wanting,  and  ' stitucretur  ' is  written  in 
place  of  * restitueretur.'  The  passage,  as 
Halm  observes,  is  now  better  than  in  for* 
mer  editions,  but  it  cannot  bo  affirmed  that 
it  is  completely  restored.  Cicero  says  ' pri* 
mum  Caeiilius,'  but  there  is  no  * deinde  P. 
Sulla ' corrcs|>onding  to  it, 
judicatis  rebus  continetur:]  ‘Depends 
upon  maintaining  the  judgments  of  the 
courts/  ‘ Res  judicatas  rescindere  ' is  the 
act  of  a state  which  is  in  a des^>erate  con- 
dition (Verr.  it.  5.  c.  (») : “ perditae  civitates, 
desperatis  jam  omnibus  rebus,  hos  solent 
cxitus  cxitiales  habere,  ut  damnati  in  inte* 
grum  restituantur,  vincti  solvantur,  e.vules 
reducantur,  res  judicatae  resciiidantur." 


de  salute]  “‘dum  saluti  s.  constilat,* 
Beckii  suspic/'  Orelli.  Halm  has  *dum 
aaluti'  in  his  text,  after  T.  The  other  M88. 
have  ‘ do  salute/ — ‘ At  nihil  de,’  Halm. 

au/erebat,]  There  is  MSS.  authority,  so 
says  Lambinus,  for  * auferebat,'  though 
Graevius  says  that  Latin  ears  can  scarcely 
bear  ‘aufeire  poenam.'  Halm  cites  Cod. 
Memm.  as  authority  for  ‘ auferebat.'  Most 
of  the  MSS.  have  ‘ poenam  ambitus  earn 
ferebat.'  It  seems  probable  however  that 
Cicero  opposed  to  * ferebat ' some  other 
form  of  the  word.  Halm  has  ' sed  poenam 
ambitus  earn  referebat,'  tbo  reading  of  T.  B.; 
in  which  case  ‘ nuper ' means  * before  the 
enactment  of  the  I>ex  Calpumia*  (b.c.  C7), 
and  the  ‘superiores  leges'  are  the  Lc^es 
enacted  before  the  Lex  Calpurnia.  If  the 
reading  in  the  text  is  taken,  ‘poenam  aufc* 
rebat  ’ refers  U>  all  the  Leges  de  Ambitu 
up  to  the  time  when  the  Rogatio  of  Caeci- 
lius was  proposed. 

sentenfiam, . . . corrigebat.]  ‘ sententia — 
corrigebstur/  Halm,  following  T.  only. 
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et  facile  et  libenter  dicerem — si  paullo  etiam  longius  quam  finis 
quotidiani  officii  postulat  pietas  et  fraternus  amor  L.  Caecilium  pro- 
pulissct — itnplorarein  sensus  vestros,  unius  cujiisque  indulgentiain 
in  sues  testarer,  peterem  veniam  errato  L.  Caecilii  ex  intimis  ves- 
tris  cogitationibus  atque  ex  buinanitate  comnuini.  Lex  dies  fuit 
proposita  paiicos ; ferri  coepta  numquam ; deposita  est  in  senatu. 
Kalendis  Januariis  quum  in  Capitolium  nos  senatum  convocasse- 
mus,  nibil  est  actum  prius ; et  id  mandate  Sullae  Q.  Metellus 
praetor  se  loqui  dixit,  Sullam  illam  rogationem  de  se  nolle  ferri. 
Ex  illo  tempore  L.  Caecilius  multa  de  re  publica  egit : agrariae  legi, 
quae  tota  a me  reprehensa  et  abjecta  est,  se  intercessorem  fore 
professus  est : improbis  largitionibus  restitit : senates  auctoritatem 
numquam  impedivit ; ita  se  gessit  in  tribunatu  ut  onere  deposito 
domestici  officii  nihil  postea  nisi  de  rei  publicae  commodis  cogitarit. 
Atque  in  ipsa  rogatione  ne  per  vim  quid  ageretur,  quis  turn  nostrum 
Sullam  aut  Caecilium  verebatur?  nonne  omnia  ille  terror,  omnis 
seditionis  timer  atque  opinio  ex  Autronii  improbitate  pendebat  ? 
Ejus  voces,  ejus  minae  ferebantur ; ejus  aspectus,  concursatio, 
stipatio,  greges  liominum  perditorum  metum  nobis  seditionesque 
afferebant.  Itaque  P.  Sulla,  hoc  importunissimo  quum  honoris 
turn  etiam  calamitatis  socio  atque  comite,  et  secundas  fortunas 
amittere  coactus  est,  et  in  adversis  sine  ullo  remedio  atque  alleva- 
mento  permanere. 

XXIV.  Ilic  tu  epistolam  mcam  saepe  recitas,  quam  ego  ad  Cn. 


23.  finit  guofidiani  ^cii]  * Honestas/ 
gay»  Sylvius;  but  that  is  not  a sufficient 
explanation,  lie  means  * further  than  the 
limit.s  of  our  ordinary  obligation.’  There 
is  the  expresdon  * quotidianum  interdic- 
tum ' (Pro  Caerina,  c.  31,  note)  ; and  * quo- 
tidiana  crimina'  (Verr.  ii.  1.  c.  19).  Cicero 
says  (Ad  Div  ix.  21)  : *'cpistolas  quotidia- 
ois  verbis  texere  solemus.” 
fuii  proyosifa'\  Not  ' proposita  est.’  It 
was  hung  up  in  public  for  several  days. — 
* deposita E.  Tlio  old  reading  was  ‘ po- 
sita/  which  Beck  explains  thus:  *'do  ca  in 
senatu  actum  est;”  which  is  certainly  a 
strange  explanation.  It  was  ^defiosita,* 
laid  down,  dropped  ; instead  of  being  pro- 
posed to  the  Populus. — *mandatu,’  Halm. 

After  the  words  * deposita  est  in  Senatu  ’ 
there  follow  in  many  editions  ' populum 
Romanum  latuit,’  in  which  there  is  no 
sense.  Halm  says  of  these  words,  “po;;u- 
ium  r.  laiuit  lect.  viilg.  post  ed.  ('rat.” 

Q.  MeteUua]  ('eler.  In  Cat.  i.  c.  8. — 
'egi.'Lriae  legi the  Lex  of  Uullus,  against 


which  Cicero  delivered  his  orations  (De 
Lege  Agraria,  Vol.  I*.).  Caecilius  was  so 
zealous  on  behalf  of  the  state  that  he  neg- 
lected his  private  affairs  (oiicrc  dejiosito 
dotnestid  <»fficii). 

aecundaa  forfunaa]  The  plural,  says 
Halm,  has  here  the  unusual  sense  of  * good 
fortune.’  Ho  compares  the  passage  in 
Terence  (Andria,  i.  1.  G9)  : 

“ turn  uno  ore  omnes  omnia 

Bona  dievre  et  laudare  fortunas  mcas 
Qui  gnatum  haberem  tali  ingenio  prac- 
ditum.” 

The  common  meaning  of  * fortunae  ’ in 
the  plural  number  is  * properly,  a man’s 
material  condition  ’ (Divin.  c.  2U,  Vol.  1.) ; 
' bona  fortunasque’  (Verr.  ii.  1.  c.  44). 

24.  reciiaa,"]  I suppose  the  prosecutor 
frequently  read  extracts  from  this  *verbosa 
et  graiidis  epiatola,’  which  Cicero  wrote 
about  the  affairs  of  his  consulship  to  Pom- 
pcius,  who  was  then  in  Asia.  Pornp(‘ius 
did  not  like  the  letter  (Schol.  Ainbros.  to 
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Poinpeiuin  <lo  nieis  rebus  gestis  et  de  summa  re  publica  miai,  et  ex 
ea  crimen  aliqiiod  in  P.  Sullam  quaeris ; et  si  furorem  incrcdibilem 
bicnuio  ante  concoptum  erupissc  in  nieo  consulatu  scripsi,  me  hoc 
deinonstrasse  dicis,  Sullam  in  ilia  fuisse  superiore  conjuratione. 
Scilicet  ego  is  sum  qui  existiinem  Un.  Pisonem  et  Catilinam  et 
Vargunteium  et  Aiitronium  nihil  scclerate,  nihil  audacter  ipsos  per 
ficse  sine  P.  Sulla  facere  potuisse.  De  quo  ctiam  si  quis  dubitasset 
antea  num,  id  quod  tu  arguis,  cogitasset  interfccto  patre  tuo  console 
dcscendere  Kalendis  Januariis  cum  lictoribus,  sustulisti  hanc  suspi- 
cionem  quum  dixisti  hunc,  ut  Catilinam  consulein  efficeret,  contra 
patrem  tuum  operas  et  manum  comparasse.  Quod  si  tibi  ego  con- 
fitear,  tu  mihi  concedas  necessc  est  hunc,  quum  Catilinae  suffragare- 
tur,  nihil  de  suo  consulatu,  quein  judicio  aniiserat,  per  vim  recu- 
perando  cogitavissc  ; ncque  eniin  istorum  facinorum  tantorum,  tarn 
atrocium  crimen,  judiccs,  P.  Sullae  persona  suscipit. 

Jam  cniin  faciain,  criminibus  omnibus  fere  dissolutis,  contra  atque 
in  ceteris  caussis  fieri  solet,  ut  nunc  denique  de  vita  hominis  ac  do 
moribus  dicam.  Etenim  de  principio  studuit  animus  occurrere 
magnitudini  criniinis,  satisfacere  exspectationi  hominum,  de  me 
aliquid  ipso  qui  accusatus  eram  dicere  ; nunc  jam  revocandi  cstis  eo 
quo  VOS  ipsa  caussa,  etiam  tacente  me,  cogit  animos  mentesque 


the  oration  In  Cn.  PUncium,  c.  34V  We 
must  infer  that  the  letter  was  maae  pub* 
lie,  and  probably  by  Cicero  himself. 

de  gumma  re  pubitca"]  The  readinf^  of 
T.  13.  The  rest  have  * de  gumma  rei  publU 
cao.*  See  In  Cat.  i.  c.  6. 

De  quo]  * Quo  * of  course  refers  to 
Sulla.  The  pointiuj;;  of  this  gentence  is 
wrong  in  OrellVs  edition.  Halm  has  it  right; 
and  it  is  right  in  some  of  the  old  edi- 
tions. 

deeeendere']  * In  forum'  with  his  lictors, 
as  if  he  were  consul  (Manutius) ; so,  he 
says,  they  used  to  speak,  for  the  nobles 
came  down  from  their  bouses  in  the  high 
parts  of  the  city  to  the  Forum.  Cicero 
says  in  another  place  * me  . . . cum  fascibus 
desceiisurum  and  * cum  sacra  via  descen- 
derem.*  Cicero’s  ailment  is  this:  “If 
Sulla  conspired  against  Torquatos  in  order 
to  assume  the  consular  authnriry  on  the 
brat  of  January,  it  is  not  likely  that  after  his 
conviction  for  bribery  he  got  together  work- 
ing men  (*  operac ')  and  a band  in  order  to 
secure  Catilina’s  election  by  votes." 

operas]  The  word  is  often  used  for 
‘ operarii,’  workmen,  hired  people,  as  * scr- 
vitia  ’ in  the  plural  for  'servi/ 


persona]  We  may  here  translate  tins 
word  ‘ character.’ 

co»i/rfl  atque"]  ‘ Contra  ac  * (Verr.  ii.  4. 
c.  6).  Halm  refers  to  the  Auctor  ad  He- 
renn.  ii.  3.  d : Defensor  primnm  demon- 

strabit  vitam  integram,  si  ]ioterit,’’  Ac. 
(See  the  Introd.)  Halm  observes  that  the 
Gret‘k  f)ratf»rs  generally  put  in  the  last  place 
the  * probabile  ex  vita and  tliat  the  * pro- 
babile  ex  vita  ’ is  so  placed  in  this  oration, 
because  Cicero  must  hare  certainly  felt  that 
Sulla  was  not  yet  sufficiently  cleared  by  the 
' dissolutio  criminum.*  This  and  many  like 
remarks  which  occur  in  modem  critics  show 
a great  want  of  practical  knowledge.  Sulla's 
guilt  was  to  be  established  by  evidence. 
We  do  not  know  wbat  the  evidence  was. 
Cicero  says  there  was  no  evidence  that 
came  before  him  as  consul  of  Sulla’s  being 
implicated  in  the  set^md  conspiracy  ; and 
Hortensius  had  answered  about  tite*  first 
conspiracy.  We  cannot  contradict  Cicero, 
for  we  know  no  more  about  Sulla  than  ap- 
pears in  this  oration  and  in  the  few  other 
notices  in  the  ancient  writers.  He  was  ac- 
C|uitt(>d  too,  and  though  an  acquittal  is  not 
a proof  of  innocence,  it  is  a fact  on  which 
we  cannot  found  a presumption  of  guilu 
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convertere.  XXV.  Omnibus  in  rebus,  judices,  quae  graviores 
niajoresque  sunt,  quid  quisque  voluerit,  cogitarit,  admiserit,  non  ex 
crimine,  sed  ex  moribus  ejus  qui  arguitur,  eat  ponderandum.  Neque 
enim  potest  quisquam  nostrum  subito  fingi,  neque  cujusquani  repente 
vita  mutari  aut  niitura  converti.  Circumspicite  paullisper  menti- 
bus  vestris,  ut  alia  mittamus,  hosce  ipsos  homines  qui  huic  affines 
sceleri  fuerunt.  Catilina  contra  rem  publicam  conjuravit.  Cujus 
aures  umquam  haec  respuerunt  conatum  esse  hominem  a pueritia 
non  solum  intemperantia  et  scelere,  sed  etiam  consuetudine  et  studio 
in  Omni  flagitio,  stupro,  caede  versatum  I Quis  euin  contra  pntriam 
pugnantem  periisse  miratur,  quein  semper  omnes  ad  civile  latro- 
cinium  natuin  putaverunt  I Quis  Lentuli  societates  cum  indicibus, 
quis  insaniam  libidinum,  quis  perversam  atque  irapiam  religionem 
recordatur,  qui  ilium  aut  nefarie  cogitasse  aut  stulte  sperasse  inire- 
tur  ? Quis  de  G.  Cethego  atque  ejus  in  Hispaniam  profectione,  ac 
de  vulnere  Q.  Metelli  Pii  cogitat,  cui  non  ad  illius  poenam  career 
aedificatus  esse  vidcaturl  Omitto  ceteros,  ne  sit  infinitum.  Tan- 


25.  turn  ex  The  remark  ia 

,,  good.  When  a man  is  charged  with  a 
thing,  we  ask  for  the  evidence  to  prove  it. 
If  there  is  no  evidence,  or  if  we  form  any 
opinion  before  the  evidence  is  produced,  we 
must  not  allow  the  charge  to  be  the  mea- 
sure of  wliat  the  man  may  have  designed, 
thought,  or  done,  but  we  must  form  our 
probable  judgment  from  the  man’s  charac« 
ter.  Cicero  says  (Pro  Clnentio.  c.  2d): 
"perinde  ut  opinio  est  de  cujusque  mori> 
bus.  ita  quid  ab  eo  factum  aut  non  factum 
sit.  existimari  potest.”  It  is  true  that  a 
large  part  of  mankind  take  the  fact  of  the 
charge  as  a probability  on  the  side  of  guilt. 
If  the  charge  is  made  by  an  honest  man. 
we  may  assume  that  he  believes  it  to  be 
true.  Still  it  must  be  proved.  If  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  who  makes  the  charge  is 
bad.  and  the  character  of  the  accused  is 
good,  the  presumption  should  be  tliat  the 
(^aige  is  false.  The  Romans  allowed  the 
examination  of  slaves  by  torture  iu  many 
cases,  but  they  made  an  exception  which 
was  just : *'  In  ea  caussa  in  qua  nulUs  reus 
argumetitis  urgebatur.  tormenta  non  facile 
adhibenda  sunt,  sed  instandum  acensatori 
ut  id  quod  intendit  oomprobet  atque  con- 
vincat”  (Paulns,  Dig.  48.  18.  18.  § 2). 

4omtnem]  ‘Audacter  hominem  a pueri- 
tia.’ Halm ; the  reading  of  the  MSS.,  but 
*audacter’  is  only  in  T.  The  common 
editions  have  * usque  a pueritia.’ — ’ caede 
versatum.’  The  ^urt  MS.  has  ’grassa- 
VOL.  HI. 


ttun,’  but  Orelli  says  that  Cicero  never  uses 
*grassari,’  aud  he  refers  to  the  oration  Pro 
Sex.  Rosdo  Am.  c.  52:  “quae  hoc  tern- 
pore  in  re  publica  versata  est;”  and  his 
note  there. 

* Informers,’  false  men  who 
lied  to  ruin  others.  In  the  oration  Pro 
Murena  (c.  24).  Catilina  is  said  to  have 
been  “ vallatus  indicibus  et  sicariis.”  The 
* impia  religio  ’ is  explained  by  the  passage 
in  the  oration  In  Cat.  iii.  c.  4.  where  we  are 
told  that  Leotnlus  bad  consulted  the  Sibyl- 
line books  and  the  bamspices.  When  the 
books  and  the  haruspices  were  properly 
consulted,  it  was  an  act  of  ' religio,’  but  it 
was  wicked  when  Lentulua  did  it,  because 
the  purpose  was  wicked.  This  will  help  to 
explain  ‘ de  scelere.’  c.  10. 

Meielli  Pti]  He  carried  on  the  war  in 
Spain  against  Sertorius.  Nothing  more  is 
known  about  his  being  wounded  by  Cethe- 
gus ; but  we  may  infer  that  Cetbegus  had 
attempted  to  assassinate  Pius  sometime  and 
somewhere.  Dramann  conjectures  that. 
Cetbegus  bad  accompanied  Metellos  to 
Spain  to  learn  the  art  of  war  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  Sertorius.  Sylvius  had  made 
the  same  guess  long  ago.  Halm  approves 
of  Drumanu’s  conjecture ; but  be  adds  that 
Cicero  expresses  himself  in  such  terms  that 
we  may  refer  them  to  a journey  made  pur- 
posely to  commit  an  assassination.  This 
IS  the  way  of  some  critics.  They  talk  about 
facts  without  any  evidence  for  t^m. 
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turn  a vobis  peto  ut  taciti  de  omnibus,  quos  conjurasse  cognitum 
est,  cogitetis.  Intelligetis  unum  quemque  eorum  prius  ab  sua  vita 
quara  vestra  suspicione  esse  damnatum.  Jpsum  ilium  Autronium, 
quoniam  ejus  nomen  iinitimum  maxime  est  hujus  periculo  et  crimini, 
non  sua  vita  ac  natura  convicit ! Semper  audax,  pctulans,  libidi- 
nosus ; quern  in  stuprorum  defensionibus  non  solum  verbis  uti 
improbissimis  solitum  esse  scimus,  verum  etiam  pugnis  et  calcibus  ; 
quern  exturbare  homines  ex  possessionibus,  caedem  facere  vicinorum, 
spoliare  fana  sooiorum,  vi  [conatum]  et  armis  disturbare  judicia,  in 
bonis  rebus  omnes  contemnere,  in  malis  pugnare  contra  bonos,  non 
rei  publicae  cedere,  non  fortunae  ipsi  succumbere.  Ilujus  si  caussa 
non  manifestissimis  rebus  teneretur,  tamen  eum  mores  ipsius  ac 
vita  convincerent. 

XXVI.  Agedum,  conferte  nunc  cum  illis  vitam  P.  Sullae,  vobis 
populoque  Romano  notissiroam,  judices,  et  earn  ante  oculos  vestros 
proponite.  Ecquod  est  bujus  factum  aut  commissum,  non  dicam 


tua  viia  ac  nature']  I have  followed 
Halm  in  tbU  passage,  which  is  corrupt  in 
the  editions.  There  are  many  readings. 
Gruter  says  of  the  vulgata  **non  sua  con - 
buetudo  ac  vita  convincit,"  that  it  is  con> 
trary  to  the  edition  of  14!i3  and  Pall,  octo, 
which  if  he  could  examine  well,  he  could 
still  remove  many  faults  from  Cicero.  He 
adds  the  following,  which  is  worth  knowing: 
**  nunc  istud  monco  tantum,  ne  arbitrentur 
homines  Ciceroni  nihil  jam  amplius  addi, 
nihil  auferri  posse : immo  nuUo  auctore 
hodiemum  in  diem  utimur  vitiosiore.’*  The 
reading  in  the  text  is  that  of  T. 

in  stuprorum]  It  might  perhaps  mean 
when  he  was  defending  bis  own  * stupra  / 
but  most  probably  it  means  when  he  was 
defending  jiersons  who  w'cre  accused  of 
* stuprum.*  His  language  was  foul,  and  he 
was  ready  to  strike  and  kick.  Halm  con. 
siders  this  to  be  a rhetorical  exaggeration  to 
indicate  the  violent  passion  of  Autronius  in 
his  action ; but  1 think  it  expresses  bis  pas> 
Donate  manner  generally. 

' Stupruro,*  in  its  narrower  sense,  signi- 
fies commerce  with  a widow  ora  maid,  and 
also  an  unnatural  crime  (Dig.  48.  5.  34). 
But  the  word  is  usually  restricted  to  sexu^ 
intercourse  with  free  women,  either  unmar- 
ried or  widowed;  and  it  was  ‘stuprum’ 
whether  the  man  was  married  or  not  (Tacit, 
xiv.  2).  The  relation  called  *concubinatus,* 
and  the  commerce  with  * meretrices/  was 
not  * stuprum.'  The  Lex  Julia  de  adulte- 
riis  is  the  first  Lex  that  we  are  acquainted 


with  which  determined  the  character  of 
* stuprum  * and  the  punishment.  But  this 
passage  of  Cicero  and  other  passages  show 
that  there  were  forms  of  procedure  in 
cases  of  * stuprum,'  and  pen^ties,  before 
the  enactment  of  the  Lex  Julia.  An  at- 
tempt to  corrupt  the  chastity  of  a person 
was  a ground  of  action.  A case  is  men- 
tioiuni  in  Livy  (viii.  22)  of  a man  being 
tried  on  the  **  crimen  stupratae  matrisfaDii- 
liae."  See  also  Livy  x.  31. 

sociorviM,]  The  Pruvinciales,  for  such 
was  the  meaning  of  Socii  in  Cicero’s  time ; 
at  least  he  often  uses  the  word  in  this  sense. 
In  the  letter  to  bis  brother  Quintus  he 
says  fi.  1.  c.  1)  *'nuUam  dcfectionem  sorin. 
rum,’’  where  the  ‘socii’  are  the  Provinciales 
of  the  Provincia  Asia. 

[^conatum]  ] Lambinus  erased  the  word, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  an  interpolation. 
But  it  is  the  reading  of  most  of  the  MSS. 
‘ Conatum  * is  certainly  not  right.  Some 
MSS.  have  ‘vi  conatu  et  arrais which  is 
feeble.  Orelli  supposes  that  we  should 
read  “vi  coactis  et  annatis,”  which  form  of 
expression  has  often  been  ooirupted.  But 
I do  not  believe  that  this  conjecture  restores 
the  true  reading. 

26.  cum  iitis]  Some  MSS.  Halm  says, 
the  best  have  ‘cum  illius,’  where  ‘ illius  ’ 
must  refer  to  Autronius.  Still  ‘ cum  illis  ’ 
gives  the  better  meaning,  for  * with  them  ’ 
means  ' with  their  life.’  T.  has  ‘cum  illius 
vita,’  but  as  Halm  obsenes,  this  does  not 
agree  with  ' vobis . . . notissimam.’ 
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audacius,  sed  quod  cuiquam  paullo  minus  consideratum  videretur  ? 
Factum  quaero  2 verbum  ecquod  umquam  ex  ore  hujus  excidit,  in 
quo  quisquam  posset  oiFendi  ? At  vero  in  ilia  gravi  L.  SuIIae 
turbulentaque  victoria  quis  P.  Sulla  mitior,  quis  niisericordior 
inventus  est ! Quam  multorum  hie  vitam  est  a L.  Sulla  deprecatus, 
quam  multi  sunt  summi  homines  et  omatissimi  et  nostri  et  equestris 
ordinis,  quorum  pro  salute  se  hie  SuIIae  obligavit  2 Quos  ego  nomi- 
narem,  neque  enim  ipsi  nolunt,  et  huic  animo  gratissimo  adsunt,  sed 
quia  majus  est  beneheiura  quam  posse  debet  civis  civi  dare,  ideo  a 
vobis  peto  ut  quod  potuit  tempori  tribuatis,  quod  fecit  ipsi.  Quid 
reliquam  constantiam  vitae  commemorem,  dignitatem,  liberalitatem, 
modcrationem  in  privatis  rebus,  splendnrera  in  publicis  2 quae  ita  a 
fortuna  deformata  sunt  ut  tamen  a natura  inchoata  compareant. 
Quae  domus,  quae  celebratio  quotidiana,  quae  fainiliarium  dignitas, 
quae  studia  amicorum,  quae  ex  quoque  ordine  roultitudo  2 Haec  diu 
raultumque  et  multo  labore  quaesita  una  eripuit  hora.  Accepit 
P.  Sulla,  judices,  vulnus  vehemens  et  mortiferum,  verumtamen 
ejusmodi  quod  videretur  hujus  vita  et  natura  accipere  potuisse. 


mifiM  eon$i<ieratum]  Seo  Pro  Caedna, 
c.  1. — * in  quo  quisquam;*  * unde  quis- 
quam,* Orelli.  T.  B.  and  one  Oxon.  have 
* in  quo.* 

guis^mitior,"]  It  majr  be  true  that  P. 
Sulla  saved  men’s  lives,  and  he  maj  not 
have  been  cruel.  But  Cicero  tells  us  in 
another  place  and  at  a later  period  of  his 
life  (Introd.)  that  P.  Bulla  enriched  himself 
bj  the  purchase  of  the  property  of  the  pro- 
scribed. 

Qaam  muUorum]  The  * quam  ’ is  found 
in  Gellius,  who  quotes  this  passa^  (vi.  16) 
as  an  example  of  one  signiheation  of  ‘de- 
precari.*  He  says  of  *deprccari*  in  this 
sense : “ quod  Graeci  propria  (propinqua) 
signiheatione  irapairee^ai  dicunt.” 

obiigarit  /]  He  means  that  he  undertook 
or  engaged  to  L.  Sulla  that  these  men  would 
never  disturb  him.  He  saved  their  lives 
by  promising  for  them.  The  obligation 
thus  contracted  is  so  called  from  its  re-em- 
blance  to  a pecuniary  * nbligatio,*  in  wbjph 
the  surety  pays  when  the  principal  cannot. 
Bylvius  (ompares  a passage  in  the  6flh 
Philippic  (c.  IH)  in  which  Cicero  pledges 
his  cr^it  to  the  Roman  people  for  the 
fidelity  of  Octavianus : **  Audebo  etiam 
obligare  hdem  meam,  Patres  conscript!,  to- 
bis  populoque  Romano  ^promitto,  rocipio, 
spondee,**  &c.  Cioero  afterwards  repented 
of  this  * obligatio,*  as  he  says  to  Brutus, 
where  he  very  wisely  remarks  t est  autem 

O 


gravior  ot  diflSciiior  animi  et  sententiae, 
maximis  praesertim  in  rebus,  pro  altero 
quam  pecuniae  obligatio.*' 

ita  a fortuna]  Here  we  have  the  * ita ' 
and  * ut’  again  (c.  15).  All  these  things  in 
Sulla  have  been  disfigured  by  his  bad  fortune, 
but  still  there  remain  the  outlines  of  that 
which  nature  began:  as  if  he  were  speaking 
of  a handsome  face  which  illness  or  sorrow 
had  impaired  without  destroying  the  original 
form. 

guae  celebratio  guolidianaf]  What  daily 
crowding  to  his  house  in  the  time  of  his 
pros|>erity  ; what  elevated  rank  In  his  in- 
timate associates  ? Orelli  has  * familiaris 
dignitas,’  which  Sylvius  explains  by  * non 
fa-ituosa,  non  superba ;’  but  I don’t  under- 
stand that.  T.  B.  have  * fomiliarium  the 
rest  have  * familiaris.*  One  hour,  the  hour 
of  his  conviction,  cleared  Sulla's  house  of 
his  fnends,  when  he  would  learn  what  the 
poet  knew  by  experienco(Ovid,TrUt.l.9) ' 
**  Donee  c-ris  felix  m altos  numerabis  ami- 
cos, 

Tempora  quum  fuerint  nubila,  solus  eris.” 

hujus  vita]  T.  B. ; * hujus  vita,’  Halm. 
The  rest  have  * ejus.'  He  received  a wourd 
by  his  conviction  in  the  trial  * de  ambito,’ 
but  still  it  was  a wound  that  his  life  and 
natural  character  could  bear.  He  was  not 
quite  ruined ; but  a oonviction  in  the  pre- 
sent trial  would  be  complete  rain. 

2 
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Honestatis  et  dignitatis  habuisse  niinis  magnain  judicatus  est  cupi- 
ditatem  ; quain  si  nemo  alius  habuit  in  consulatu  petendo,  cupidior 
judicatus  est  hie  fuisse  quam  ceteri : sin  etiam  in  aliis  nonnullis  fuit 
iste  consulatus  amor,  fortuna  in  hoc  fuit  fortasse  gravior  quam  in 
ceteris.  Postea  vero  quis  P.  Sullam,  nisi  maerentein,  deinissum 
afiBictumque  vidit?  quis  umquam  est  suspicatus,  hunc  magis  odio 
quam  pudore  hominum  aspectum  lucemque  vitare  ? Qui  quuni  multa 
haberet  invitamenta  urbis  et  fori  propter  summa  studia  amicorura, 
quae  tamen  ei  sola  in  malis  restiterunt,  afuit  ab  oculis  vestris,  et 
quum  lege  retineretur  ipse  se  exsilio  paene  mulctavit.  XXVIl.  In 
hoc  VOS  pudore,  judices,  et  in  hac  vita  tanto  sceleri  locum  fuisse 
creditis ! Aspicite  ipsum,  contuemini  os,  conferte  crimen  cum  vita : 
vitain  ab  initio  u.sqiie  ad  hoc  tenipus  explicatani  cum  crimine  re- 
cognoscite.  Mitto  rem  publicam,  quae  fuit  semper  Sullae  caris- 
sima : hosne  amicos,  tales  viros,  tarn  cupidos  sui,  per  quos  res  ejus 
secundae  quondam  erant  ornatae,  nunc  sublevantur  adversae, 
crudelissime  perire  voluit,  ut  cum  Lentulo  et  Gatilina  et  Cethego 
foedissiniam  vitam  ac  niiserrimam  turpissima  morte  proposita  de- 
geret  I Non,  inquam,  cadit  in  hos  mores,  non  in  hunc  pudorera, 
non  in  hanc  vitam,  non  in  hunc  hominem  ista  suspicio.  Nova  quae- 
dam  ilia  immanitas  exorta  est ; incredibilis  fuit  ac  singularis  furor ; 
ex  multis  ab  adolescentla  collectis  perditorum  hominum  vitiis  repente 
tanta  ista  importunitas  inauditi  sceleris  eXarsit.  Nolite,  judices, 
arbitrari,  hominum  ilium  impetum  et  conatum  fuisse — neque  enim 
ulla  gens  tarn  barbara  aut  tarn  immanis  umquam  fuit  in  qua  non 
modo  tot,  sed  unus  tarn  crudelis  hostis  patriae  sit  inventus — belluae 
quaedam  illae  ex  portentis  immanes  ac  ferae,  forma  hominum  in- 
dutae,  exstiterunt.  Perspicite  etiam  atque  etiam,  judices, — nihil 
enim  est  quod  in  hac  caussa  dici  possit  vehementius- — penitus 
introspicite  Gatilinae,  Autronii,  Cethegi,  Lentuli  ceterorumque 
mentes : quas  vos  in  his  libidines,  quae  ilagitia,  quas  turpitudines, 
quantas  audacias,  quam  incredibiles  furores,  quas  notas  sceleruin, 
quae  indicia  parricidiorum,  quantos  acervos  facinorura  reperietis  ! 
Ex  magnis  et  diuturnis  et  jam  desperatis  rei  publicae  morbis  ista 
repente  vis  erupit,  ut  ea  confecta  et  ejecta  convalescere  aliquando 
et  sanari  civitas  posset.  Neque  enim  est  quisquara  qui  arbitretur, 


lege  retinerelur']  The  Lez  CaJpomia  did 
not  inflict  the  penalty  of  exile.  This  pe- 
nalty was  contained  in  the  Lez  Tulliat 
which  was  enacted  after  Sulla’s  conricHon 
for  * ambitas/  and  in  Cicero’s  consubhip. 
27*  eupidoe  ttii,]  * So  modi  attached  to 


him.’  The  word  has  this  among  other 
meanings:  *‘summo  hominem  ingenio,  nos. 
trique  cupidissimum  ” (De  Or.  i.  22).  See 
Vol.  1.  Pro  Fonteio»  c.  10. 

Nolite,  judices,']  Compare  the  passage 
In  Cat.  iii.  10 : **  In  hoc  autem  uno.” 
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illis  inclusis  in  re  publica  pestibus  diutius  haec  stare  potuisse. 
Itaque  eos  non  ad  perficiendum  scelus,  sed  ad  luendas  rei  publicae 
poenas  Furiae  quaedani  incitaverunt.  XXVIII.  In  hunc  ij^itur 
gregem  vos  nunc  P.  Sullain,  judices,  ex  his  qui  cum  hoc  vivunt  aut 
vixerunt  honestissimoruin  hoininum  gregibus  rejicietis?  ex  hoc 
hominum  numero,  ex  hac  familiarium  dignitate  in  impiorum  partem 
atque  in  parricidarum  coetum  ac  numerum  transferetis  I Ubi  erit 
igitur  illud  firniissimum  praesidium  pudoris  ? quo  in  loco  nobis  vita 
ante  acta  proderit  ? quod  ad  tempus  existimationis  partae  fructus 
reservabitur,  si  in  extremo  discrimine  ac  dimicatione  fortunae  de- 
seruerit  ? si  non  aderit ! si  nihil  adjuvabit  I 

Quaestiones  nobis  servorum  ac  tormenta  accusator  minitatur,  in 
quibus  quamquam  nihil  periculi  suspicamur,  tamen  ilia  tormenta 
gubemat  dolor,  moderatur  natura  cujusque  quum  animi,  turn  cor- 
poris, regit  quaesitor,  flectit  libido,  corrumpit  spes,  mflrmat  metus, 
ut  in  tot  rerum  angustiis  nihil  veritati  loci  relinquatur.  Vita  P. 
Sullae  torqueatur;  ex  ea  quaeratur,  num  quae  occultetur  libido, 
num  quod  lateat  facinus,  num  quae  crudelitas,  num  quae  audacia. 
Nihil  erroris  erit  in  caussa  nec  obscuritatis,  judices,  si  a vobis  vitae 
perpetuae  vox,  ea  quae  verissima  et  gravissima  debet  esse,  audietur. 

mentiri  quain  pati  tormenta  velint;  itafitut 
etiam  vano  fiteantor  et  non  taotum 

ae  vertiin  etiam  alioa  criminentur.’*  The 
whole  title  De  Qoaestionibas  ia  instructive. 
(Dig.  48.  tit.  18.  1.  i 23.  Ulpian.) 

The  quaestor  is  be  who  directs  the  tor> 
ture,  not  the  torturer  (tortor)  himself,  as 
Gulielmiua  supposed.  In  the  Digest  (48. 
18.  1.  i 21)  be  is  thus  described:  **  Qui 
quaestionem  habitums  est.**  **  Sed  testium 
interrogationi  torment  is  servorum  Macros 
nem  praesedisse  commentarii  ad  senatum 
missi  fvrebant’*  (Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  47)>  The 
commentarii  contained  the  evidence.  See 
Vol.  II.  Pro  Cluentio,  c.  note  on  'ta* 
bellae  quaestionis.* 

eormtmpU  tpet^  infirmat  me/iu,]  Hope 
of  rewards,  as  for  instance,  liberty,  says 
Halm.  He  means  any  ho{>e,  the  hope  of 
being  released  from  the  torture.  Halm 
quotes  a Gorman  translation  of  the  passage 
as  eicellent : * auf  die  Polter  ubt  die  Hoff« 
nnng  ihrcn  verftihrenden,  die  Purcbt  ihren 
schwacliendon  Eirifluss  ans.*' 

vUat  ptrpeiuae  eoj',]  He  is  speaking  as 
if  he  were  speaking  of  evidence.  The  life 
of  Sulla  is  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  whole  of  his  life,  without 
the  omission  of  any  part  of  it  (vitae  perpe- 
tuae vox),  will  be  beard. 


28.  hominvm  pregibut]  T. ; ^ amicorum 
gregibus,’  Halm.— * ex  hac  familiari  digni> 
tate,’  Orelli ; but  be  supposes  that  it  should 
be  * familiarium,’  and  so  Halm  writes  it,  fol- 
lowing T.  and  B.  corr.  Two  MSS.  have  * fa- 
miliarum,’ and  the  edition  ofAtcensius,  151 1. 

coetum']  ‘sedem,’  Halm  from  T.  Some 
of  the  MSS.  have  *cedem’  or  *caodem.' 
Halm  says  that  the  authority  for  * coetum  ’ 
is  uncertain.  He  also  has  ' si  non  extremo 
. . . deserviet.’ 

Quaesfiones]  As  the  bearing  of  the 
witnesses  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  actio 
after  the  speeches  on  both  rides  (QuintU. 
V.  7t  25 : ' testis  post  finitas  actiones  roga* 
batur  ’),  so  also  the  ‘ quaestiones  servorum.’ 
See  the  note  on  Torture,  VoL  11.  Pro  Cln- 
entio,  c.  83.  There  is  something  on  * quaes- 
ttones’  in  the  Auctor  ad  Herennium  ti.  7* 
where  we  have  the  rhetorical  argument  for 
and  against  torture  briefly  stat^ ; and  in 
Quintilian  (v.  4).  A passage  in  the  Digest 
quoted  by  Sylvius  is  worth  reading : **  Quaes- 
tioni  fldem  non  sem|>er  nec  tamen  nunquam 
habendam  oonstitutionibus  declaratnr,  et- 
enim  res  est  fngilis  et  poriculosa  et  quae  ve- 
ritatem  fallat.  Nam  plerique  patientia  sive 
duritia  tormentorum  ita  tormenta  contem- 
nunt  nt  exprimi  eis  veritas  nullo  modo  pos- 
rit ; alii  tanta  sunt  impatientia  ut  quodvis 
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Nullum  in  hac  causea  testem  timemus ; nihil  quemquam  scire,  nihil 
vidissc,  nihil  audisse  arbitraniur.  Sed  tamen,  si  nihil  vos  P.  Sullae 
fortuna  movet,  judices,  vestra  moveat.  Vestra  enim,  qui  cum 
sumraa  cicgantia  atque  integritate  vixistis,  hoc  maxiine  interest, 
non  ex  libidine  aut  simultate  aut  levitate  tcstium  caussas  hnnesto- 
rum  hominuin  ponderari,  sed  in  magnis  disquisitionibus  i-epentinis- 
que  periculis  vitam  unius  cujusque  esse  testem.  Quain  vos,  judices, 
nolite  arniis  suis  spoliatam  atque  nudatam  objicere  invidiae,  dederc 
suspicioni.  M unite  communem  arcem  bononini,  obstruite  perfugia 
iniproborum.  Valeat  ad  poenam  et  ad  salutem  plurimuni,  quam 
solani  vidctis  ipsain  ex  vi  sua  naturaque  facillinie  perspici,  subito 
fleet!  fingique  non  posse. 

XXIX.  Quid  vero  hacc  auctoritas,  semper  enim  de  ea  dicendum 
cst,  quamquam  a me  timide  modieeque  dicetur,  quid,  inquam,  haec 
auctoritas  nostra,  qui  a ceteris  conjurationis  caussis  abstinuimus, 
P.  Sullam  defendimus,  nihil  hunc  tandem  juvabit  \ Grave  est  hoc 
dictum  fortasse,  judices ; grave,  si  appetiinus  aliquid ; si,  quum 
ceteri  dc  nobis  silent,  non  etiam  nosmet  ipsi  tacemus,  grave.  Sed 
si  laedimur,  si  accusamur,  si  in  invidiam  vocamur,  profecto  con- 
ceditis,  judices,  ut  nobis  libertatem  retincre  liceat,  si  minus  liceat 
dignitatem.  Accusati  sunt  uno  nomine  consulares,  ut  jam  videatur 


Wo  moj  trinsUte  it  * purity  ' 
|>erhap«,  or ' propriety/  It  is  a word  applied 
to  style  also. 

arcem  bonorum,"]  Tliis  is  the  past  life  of 
a man,  his  character,  which  is  the  strong- 
hold of  the  honest.  He  then  says  *'stop 
up  the  lurking  places  of  the  dishonest/' 
Lambinus  would  read  * pertugio/  which  he 
explains  thus : **  id  est  quasi  murum  struite 
adversus  perfugium  improborum."  See 
Vol.  II.  Verr.  ii.  4.  c.  3€.  There  is  no 
various  reading  here. 

The  nominative  to  * valeat  ad  poenam  ’ is 
' vita.'  Halm  following  T.  has  * ex  sua 
natura  facillime.'  This  word  * valeat'  is 
difficult  to  translate  (Vol.  I.  Divin.  c 19 ; 
In  Cat.  iii.  12).  "Let  that  avail  most 
both  for  a man’s  acquittal  and  for  his  con- 
demnation, bis  past  life,  which  alone,  as 
you  know,  can  be  moat  easily  judged  by  its 
own  chariu^cr,  and  cannot  all  at  once  be 
changed  and  assume  a new  character.” 
Comp.  e.  25 : " Neque  enim  potest  quis- 
quam,”  See. 

29.  avctonlae,']  Halm  as  usual  writes  it 
thus : * Quid  vero  ? haec  auctoritas.'  It  is 
the  testimony  of  the  speaker,  not  proper 
testimony,  for  that  comes  ^m  a witness 
on  oath,  but  the  declaration  of  a man  .wboM 


word  has  credit — * semper  enim  Halm 
in  bis  small  edition  thinks  that  Spengel's 
conjecture  * saepo  ' for  * semper ' hM  great 
probability.  In  bis  larger  edition  he  simply 
mentions  it.  1 can  imagine  no  reason  at  all 
for  the  conjecture.  Cicero,  1 suppose,  might 
have  wriften  cither.  The  evidence  is  that 
be  wrote  ‘ semper.' — * grave * disagree- 
able,' 'offensive  to  people's  ears.'  It  is 
ofTensivc  when  wc  claim  a thing  (si  appe- 
timus  aliquid),  as  for  instance,  o^it  for 
what  we  say.  A roan  should  be  silent  about 
himself.  If  people  will  not  talk  about  him, 
and  a man  will  talk  about  himself,  people 
will  not  like  it.  **Butif  we  are  attacked, 
charged,  made  an  object  of  dislike,  then 
indeed  you  must  allow  us,  Judices,  to  retain 
the  liberty  of  speech,  if  wc  cannot  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  our  character.” 
Aectuati—conMuiaree,']  Torquatos  blames 
all,  and  Cicero  among  them,  for  helping 
Sulla.  The  objection  of  Torquatos,  con- 
tained in  the  words  * Adfuerunt,  inquit, 
Catilinae,'  must  refer,  as  Halm  says,  to 
Catilina’s  prosecution  for  'incestus'  (Introd. 
to  the  orations  against  Cadlina),  on  which 
occasion  (Orosius,  vi.  3)  Calilina  owed  his 
acquittal  to  the  support  of  Lutatius  Catulus. 
Catilina's  prosecution  'de  i^>etundis’  U 
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honoris  aniplissimi  nomen  plus  invidiae  quam  dignitatis  afferre. — 
Adfuerunt,  inquit,  Gatilinae  illumque  laudarunt. — Nulla  turn  pate- 
bat,  nulla  crat  cognita  conjuratio : defendebant  amicum,  aderant 
supplici,  vitae  ejus  turpitudinem  in  summis  ejus  periculis  non  inse- 
quebantur.  Quin  etiain  parens  tuus,  Torquate,  consul  reo  de 
pecuniis  rcpetundis  Gatilinae  fuit  advocatus,  improbo  homini,  at 
supplici,  fortasse  audaci,  at  aliquando  amico.  Gui  quum  adfuit  post 
delatam  ad  eum  primam  illam  conjurationem,  indicavit  se  audisse 
aliquid,  non  credidisse. — At  idem  non  adfuit  alio  in  judicio,  quum 
.idessent  ceteri. — Si  postea  cognorat  ipse  aliquid,  quod  in  consulatu 
ignorasset,  ignosccndum  est  iis  qui  postea  nihil  audierunt.  Sin  ilia 
res  prima  valuit,  num  inveterata  quam  recens  dcbuit  esse  gravior  1 
Sed  si  tuus  parens,  etiam  in  ipsa  suspicione  periculi  sui,  tamen 
humanitate  adductus  advocationem  hominis  improbissimi  sella  curuli 
atque  omamentis  et  suis  et  consulatus  honestavit,  quid  est  quam- 
obrem  consulares  qui  Gatilinae  adfuerunt  reprehendantur  ? — At 
iidem  iis,  qui  ante  hunc  caussam  de  conjuratione  dixerunt,  non  ad- 
fuerunt.— Tanto  scelere  astrictis  hominibus  statuerunt  nihil  a se 
adjumenti,  nihil  opis,  nihil  auxilii  ferri  oportere.  Atque  ut  de  eorum 
constantia  atque  animo  in  rem  publicam  dicam,  quorum  tacita 
gravitas  et  fides  de  uno  quoque  loquitur  neque  cujusquam  ornamenta 
orationis  desiderat,  potest  quisquam  dicere  umquam  meliores,  for- 
tiores,  constantiores  consulares  fuisse  quam  iis  temporibus  et  peri- 


mentioned  aftcrwardii;  on  which  trial  the 
consul  Ton^uatus  helped  him,  though  Ca- 
tillna  is  charged  with  having  designed  to 
murder  Torqoatus.  Here  Cicero  tella  us 
that  XorQuatas  said  he  had  heard  some* 
thing  of  the  conspiracy,  but  did  not  believe 
it.  We  do  nut  know  what  to  believe  our> 
selves.  It  is  very  hard  to  beliyve  Cicero. 

po4t  delatam  ad  eurn]  Halm  has  a note 
on  * eum/  which  he  says  is  logically  right, 
but  contrary  to  the  general  use  of  lan- 
guage, which  requires  *ad  se.’  I suppose 
then  that  the  general  use  of  the  language  is 
illogical.  He  adds,  “ the  participial  clause 
thus  appears  as  an  independent  clause,  not 
as  an  intermediate  clause  swallowed  up  in 
the  chief  clause.  Examples  are  very  rare.” 
But  there  are  examples  of  such  a use  of  * is,* 
where  some  people  expect  the  reflective 
pronoun. 

At  idem]  Torquatos  says  this.  He  is 
speaking  of  Catilina’s  trial  in  b c.  G4  (In- 
trod.  to  the  orations  against  Catilina,  p.  4). 
Cicero  says,  if  Torquatus  bad  afterwards 
found  out  something,  which  he  knew  not  in 


his  consulship,  he  moat  excuse  those  who 
afterwards  heard  nothing  at  all.  But  if  the 
first  thing  (delate  ad  eum  conjuratio)  was 
the  cause  of  his  not  assisting  Catilina  on 
this  last  trial,  **  ought  the  matter,  when  it 
had  become  stale,  to  have  been  considered 
weightier  than  when  it  was  recent  V* 

Sed  #i]  With  these  words  Cicero  returns 
to  Torquatus’  aid  to  Catilina  on  bis  trial, 
when  induced  by  his  mild  disposition  (hu- 
manitate)  Tijrquatus  honour^  Catilina’s 
advocates  (advocatio)  by  appearing  seated  in 
his  chair  of  office.  The  true  reason  why  he 
was  there,  says  Halm,  was  more  truly  the 
fear  of  this  dangerous  personal  enemy.  So 
we  may  guess,  or  some  other  good  reason ; 
not  that  which  Cicero  gives. 

* AdvocaHo  ’ is  the  body  of  * advocati.’ 
Pro  Roscio  Cora,  c,  6,  Vol.  II. 

At  iidem  iff,]  Another  objection  of  the 
prosecutor : the  ame  men  did  not  help  on 
their  trial  those  who  had  been  tried  for  the 
conspirM’y  before  Sulla  was  tried.  This  is 
said  to  show  their  inconsistency,  but  Cicoru 
makes  it  a proof  of  their  consistency. 
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culis,  quibus  pacne  oppressa  eat  res  publica?  Quia  non  de  communi 
salute  apertissime,  quia  non  fortissiine,  quia  non  constantiaaime 
sensit  ? Neque  ego  praecipue  de  conaularibua  dispute.  Nain  haec 
et  hominum  ornatissimorum  qui  praetores  fuerunt,  et  universi 
senatus  communis  eat  laus,  ut  constet  post  hominum  memoriam 
numquam  in  illo  ordine  plus  virtutis,  plus  amoris  in  rem  publicam, 
plus  gravitatis  fuisse.  Sed  quia  sunt  descripti  consulares,  de  his  tan- 
turn  mihi  dicendum  putavi  quod  satis  esset  ad  testandam  omnium 
memorian),  neminem  esse  ex  illo  honoris  gradu  qui  non  omni  studio, 
virtute,  auctoritate  incubuerit  ad  rem  publicam  conservandam. 
XXX.  Sed  quid  ego,  qui  Gatilinam  non  laudavi,  qui  reo  Catilinae 
consul  non  adfui,  qui  testimonium  de  conjuratione  dixi  in  alios, 
adeone  vobis  alienus  a sanitate,  adeo  oblitus  constantiae  meae,  adeo 
iramcmor  rerum  a me  gestarum  esse  vidcor  ut,  quum  consul  bellum 
gessorim  cum  conjuratis,  nunc  eorum  ducem  servare  cupiam,  et  in 
animum  inducam,  cujus  nuper  ferrum  rettuderim  flaminamque  re- 
stinxerim,  ejusdem  nunc  caussam  vitamque  defendere  ! Si  medius 
fidius,  judices,  non  me  ipsa  res  publica,  mcis  laboribus  et  periculis 
conservata,  ad  gravitatem  animi  et  constantiara  sua  dignitate  revoca- 
ret,  tamen  hoc  natura  est  insitum,  ut,  quern  timueris,  quicum  de 
vita  fortunisque  contenderis,  cujus  ex  insidiis  evaseris,  hunc  semper 
oderis.  Sed  quum  agatur  honos  meus  amplissimus,  gloria  rerum 
gestarum  singularis,  quum,  quoties  quisque  est  in  hoc  scelere  con- 


aperiUnmf,'}  Spengel  alters  this  to  * op> 
time,*  and  Halm  accepts  the  alteration, 
saying  after  Spengel  that  it  is  a clear  repe- 
tition of  the  words  * meliores,  fortiores,  con- 
stantiores.'  Bat  how  did  * apertissime*  get 
into  the  text,  if  Cicero  wrote  ‘optime?’ 
That  is  more  than  I can  explain.  ‘ Apertis* 
sime . . . sensit’  is  like  ‘ sentire  libere  * in  c.  8. 

praftoret]  L.  Flaccus  and  C.  PompUnits. 
— ‘ detMTipti  :*  designatt^d  in  some  way. 
Klotz  says  that  this  is  the  proper  rhetoric^ 
technical  expression,  when  a man  is  not 
expressly  named,  but  is  so  described  that 
any  body  can  tell  who  is  meant.  He  quotes 
Pro  Milone,  c.  18,  where  it  certainly  has 
this  meaning.  And  so  be  explains  the  pas- 
•age  in  Horace  (Sat.  L 4,  r.  3)  : 

“ Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi  quod  malaa 
aut  for 

where  I do  not  think  that  * describt  * has 
that  meaning,  for  the  old  comic  writers  of 
Athens  named  men.  It  depends  on  the 
context  whether  the  ‘descriptio  * is  by  name 
or  not. — ' ad  testandam Halm  has  ‘ ad  tes. 
tan  dam  omnium  memoriam,*  which  U from 


Lambinus.  £.  has  ‘ ad  testandam.’  Some 
MSS.  have  ' attestantem  memoriam,*  out  of 
which  we  may  make  ‘ ad  testandam  memo- 
riam.* 

30.  contui  non  a^ui,']  Here  he  says  that 
he  never  as  consul  assisted  Catilina  on  his 
trials.  Catilina  was  not  tried  during  his 
consulship,  and  Cicero  therefore  when  be 
was  consul  oould  not  defend  the  roan ; and 
Torquatus*  father  when  be  was  consul  did 
defend  him.  He  says  ‘ consul  * in  order  to 
put  himself  in  contrast  with  Torquatos* 
Cither ; and  accordingly  this  passage  does 
not  allow  os  to  make  any  conclusion  posi- 
tive or  negative  about  Cicero  having  de- 
fended Catilina  on  bis  trial  do  Repetundis 
(Introd.  to  the  orations  against  Catilina, 

р.  2). 

medius See  Pro  Sex.  Rosdo  Am. 

с.  34. — * in  animum  inducam:*  Madvig pre- 
fers ‘ animum  inducam.’ 

quern  iimuerii,1  1 suppose  this  ‘ locus 
communis  * or  remark  is  true ; unless  we 
add  that  a man  may  despise  such  an  enemy. 

quoiiee  quisque']  T.  B.  Halm.  The  other 
MSS.  have  ‘qoisquam.* — ‘ in  hoc  scelere  ;* 
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victus,  toties  renovetur  memoria  per  me  inventae  ealutis,  ego  sim 
tam  demens,  ego  committam  ut  ea  quae  pro  salute  omnium  gessi,  casu 
magis  et  felicitate  a me  quam  virtute  et  consilio  gesta  esse  videan- 
tur  ? — Quid  ergo,  hoc  tibi  sumis,  dicet  fortasse  quispiam,  ut  quia  tu 
defendis  innocens  judicetur  I — Ego  vero,  judices,  -non  modo  mihi 
nihil  assumo  in  quo  quispiam  repugnet,  sed  etiam,  si  quid  ab  omni- 
bus conceditur,  id  reddo  ac  remitto.  Non  in  ea  re  publica  versor, 
non  iis  teinporibus  caput  meum  obtuli  pro  patria  periculis  omnibus, 
non  aut  ita  sunt  exstincti  quos  vici,  aut  ita  grati  quos  servavi,  ut 
ego  mihi  plus  appetere  coner  quam  quantum  omnes  inimici  invidi- 
que  patiantur.  Grave  esse  videtur  eum  qui  investigarit  conjura- 
tionem,  qui  patefecerit,  qui  oppresserit,  cui  senatus  singularibus 
verbis  gratias  egerit,  cui  uni  togato  supplicationem  decreverit, 
dicere  in  judicio ; Non  defenderem,  si  conjurasset.  Non  dico  id, 
quod  grave  est;  dico  illud,  quod  in  his  caussis  conjurationis  non 
auctoritati  assumam,  sed  pudori  meo : Ego  ille  conjurationis  in- 
vestigator atque  ultor  certe  non  defenderem  Sullam,  si  conjurasse 
arbitrarer. — Ego,  judices,  de  tantis  omnium  periculis  quum  quaere- 
rem  omnia,  multa  audirem,  crederem  non  omnia,  caverem  omnia, 
dico  hoc,  quod  initio  dixi,  nuUius  indicio,  nullius  suspicione,  nullius 
litteris  de  P.  Sulla  rem  uUam  ad  me  esse  delatam. 

XXXI.  Quamobrem  vos,  dii  patrii  ac  penates,  qui  huic  urbi 
atque  huic  rei  publicae  praesidetis,  qui  hoc  imperium,  qui  hanc 
libertatem,  qui  populum  Romanum,  qui  baec  tecta  atque  templa  me 
console  vestro  numine  auxilioque  servastis,  testor,  integro  me  animo 
ac  libero  P.  Sullae  caussam  defendere ; nullum  a me  sciente  facinus 
occultari,  nullum  scelus  susccptum  contra  salutem  omnium  defendi 
ac  tegi.  Nihil  de  hoc  consul  comperi,  nihil  suspicatus  sum,  nihil 


* oonvinoor  ' ia  g^enerall j followed  bj  aa  ab* 
lative  without  'in ' or  by  a ftenitirc,  or  with 
' de ' and  the  ablative.  Halm  refers  to 
Tadt.  Ana.  xv.  44.  Cicero  de  Invent,  ii. 
c.  10. 

etuu  magii  e/  /eliciiaie^  * By  chance 
rather  and  throoj^h  good  fortune for  * feli- 
dtas  ’ is  the  gift  of  Fortune.  Cato  (Ad 
Div.  X.  6.  6)  says  in  a letter  to  Ciom> 
written  long  after  this  something  to  the 
same  effect,  but  in  different  words. 

pro  patria"]  Halm  says  that  all  the  MSS. 
have  ' pro  patriae  periculis  omnibus  but  a 
dative  is  required  after  ‘ obtuli.*  — * plua 
appetere compare  ' si  appetimua  aliquid,* 
c.  29. 

iinpularibna  rerbit]  See  In  Cat.  iii.  6, 
where  be  gives  the  words.  Here  he  has 


* grave  * again  : it  might  be  offensive,  if  a 
man  should  say,  **  I would  not  defend  him, 
if  be  had  been  a conspirator.**  The  offen- 
sive part  of  this  expression  is  the  latent 
arrogance : the  orator  makes  himself  the 
judga  There  is  some  sarcasm  or  irony 
here,  as  Manotius  says.  But  instead  of 
saying  this,  Cicero  says,  he  will  assume  to 
say  what  he  afterwards  says,  not  as  an  as- 
sertion to  be  reedved  on  bis  credit,  but  as 
what  a roan  may  modestly  say : " 1 would 
not  have  defend^  Sulla,  if  I had  supposed 
him  to  have  been  a conspirator.” 

nulihu  indieiot]  Halm  adds  'nullius  nun- 
tio.*  from  £. 

31.  qui  hatte  libtrtaiem,  &c.]  ' qui  hanc 
. . . Romanum,*  Halm.  There  is  a reading 

* libertatem  popolumque  Romumm.* 
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audivi.  Itaque  idem  ego  ille,  qui  vehemens  ia  alios,  qui  inexorabilis 
in  ceteros  esse  visus  sum,  persolvi  patriae  quod  debui ; reliqua  jam 
a me  meae  perpetuae  consuetudini  naturaeque  debentur  : tarn  sum 
misericors,  judices,  quam  vos  ; tarn  mitis  quam  qui  lenissimus.  In 
quo  vehemens  fui  vobiscum,  nihil  feci  nisi  coactus ; rei  publicae 
praecipitanti  subveni : patriam  demersam  extuli ; misericordia 
ci'vium  adducti  turn  fuimus  tarn  vehementes  quam  necesse  fuit. 
Salus  essct  omnium  amlssa  una  nocte,  nisi  esset  severitas  ilia  sus- 
ccpta.  Sed  ut  ad  scelcratorum  poenam  amore  rei  publicae  sum 
adductus,  sic  ad  salutem  innbcentium  voluntate  deducor. 

Nihil  video  esse  in  hoc  P.  Sulla,  judices,  odio  dignum,  misericordia 
digna  multa.  Neque  enim  nunc  propulsandae  calamitatis  suae  caussa 
supplex  ad  vos,  judices,  confugit ; sed  ne  qua  generi  ac  nomini  suo 
nota  ncfarlac  turpitudinis  inuratur.  Nam  ipse  quidem,  si  erit  vestro 
judicio  liberatus,  quae  habet  omamenta,  quae  solatia  reliquae  vitae, 
quibus  laetari  et  perfrui  possit ! Domus  erit,  credo,  exornata ; 
aperientur  majorum  imagines ; ipse  omatum  ac  vestitum  recupera- 
bit.  Omnia,  judices,  haec  amissa  sunt : omnia  generis,  nominis, 
honoris  insignia  atque  omamenta  unius  judicii  calamitate  occide- 
runt.  Sed  ne  exstinctor  patriae,  ne  proditor,  ne  bostis  appelletur, 
ne  hanc  labem  tanti  sceleris  in  familia  relinquat,  id  laborat,  id 
metuit ; ne  denique  hie  miser  conjurati  et  conscelerati  et  proditoris 


tma  noeif,']  He  may  be  speaking  gene- 
rally without  meaning  any  particular  night. 
Halm  suggests  tha':  he  means  either  the 
night  of  the  second  of  December  on  which 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  were 
seized,  or  the  night  of  the  Saturnalia  on 
which  Rome  was  to  be  fired.  He  may 
mean  the  evening  of  that  day  on  which  the 
conspirators  were  executed,  for  the  prompt 
punishment  of  the  leaders  terrified  all  their 
partisans.  In  the  oration  Pro  Flacco,  c. 
40,  41,  he  says  ' O nox  ilia;'  but  there  the 
meaning  seems  to  be  determined  by  apply- 
ing the  words  to  Flaccus'  services  in  seizing 
the  Allobroges. 

Nihii  video]  Sylvius  refers  to  Quintilian 
(vi.  1,  2^t)  who  informs  us  how  that  ]>art  of 
the  Peroratio  which  contains  the  Miseratio 
is  to  be  managed. — *calamitat-s  suae:’  his 
fall  (see  Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  3.  c.  98),  after  the 
conviction  in  the  trial  for  Ambitus. 

tmo^tnes;]  The  wax  busts  of  his  ances- 
tors (Verr.  ii.  5.  c.  14)  which  were  kept  in 
cases  in  the  Atrium.  We  may  sappose  that 
Sulla’s  imagines  were  now  boxed  up,  and 
would  never  be  brought  out  on  festal  days 
or  on  funerals  as  the  practice  was  at  Rome. 


It  does  not  seem  probable,  I think,  as 
Becker  says  (Handbuch  ii.  1.  p.  232),  that 
Sulla  lost  the  privilege  of  taking  bis  ances- 
tors out  of  their  boxes  in  consequence  of 
his  conviction  for  bribery  ; I moan  that  no 
such  consequence  was  contained  in  the  Lex. 
But  as  it  was  the  practice  for  a man  in  his 
condition  to  avoid  display,  to  live  in  such 
a way  as  to  excite  compassion  ratlier  than 
indignation,  it  is  likely  that  it  was  the 
fashion  for  people  in  his  condition  to  avoid 
any  display  of  any  kind.  Sulla  was  cunning, 
and  having  got  into  disgrace,  he  thought 
the  best  thing  was  to  keep  quiet  and  let 
all  be  forgotten.  This  picture  of  the  d^a- 
dation  of  a man  whose  only  offence  was 
bribery  at  an  election  presents  a curious  con- 
trast with  the  condition  of  an  English  mem- 
ber of  parliament  who  has  been  unseated 
for  bribery.—*  vestitum  pristinum,*  B. 

Aic  mtrer]  Sulla's  son  who  was  present. 
This  was  one  of  the  ways  of  moving  pity, 
which  Quintilian  mentions  (vL  1,  24j: 
“ non  solum  autem  dicendo,  sed  etiam  fad- 
endo  quaedam  lacrimas  movemus ; unde  ct 
producers  ipsos  qui  periclitentur  squalidos 
atqoe  deformes  et  lib^s  eorum  ac  parentes 
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filius  nominetur  ; huic  puero,  qui  est  ei  vita  sua  multo  carior,  inetuit, 
cui  honoris  integros  fructus  non  sit  traditurus,  ne  aeternam  memo- 
riam  dedecoris  relinquat.  Hie  vos  orat,  judices,  parvus  ut  se  ali- 
quando,  si  non  integra  fortuna,  at  ut  afflicta,  patri  suo  gratulari 
sinatis ; huic  misero  notiora  sunt  judiciorum  itinera  et  fori  quam 
campict  disciplinarum.  Non  jam  de  vita  P.  Sullae,  judices,  sed  de 
sepultura  contenditur.  Vita  erepta  est  superiors  judicio  : nunc  ne 
corpus  ejiciatur  laboramus.  Quid  enim  est  huic  reliqui  quod  eum 
in  vita  hac  teneat,  aut  quid  est  quamobrem  haec  cuiquam  vita 
videatur  ? XXXII.  Nuper  is  homo  fuit  in  civitate  P.  Sulla,  ut  nemo 
ei  se  neque  honors  neque  gratia  neque  fortunis  anteferret:  nunc 
spoliatus  Omni  dignitate  quae  erepta  sunt  non  repetit;  quod  fortuna 
in  nialis  reliqui  fecit,  ut  cum  parents,  cum  liberis,  cum  fratre,  cum 
liis  necessariis  lugere  suani  calamitatem  liceat,  id  sibi  ne  eripiatis, 
VOS,  judices,  obtestatur.  Te  ipsum  jam,  Torquate,  expletum  hujus 
miseriis  esse  par  erat.  Etsi  nihil  aliud  Sullae  nisi  consulatum 
abstulissetis,  tamen  eo  contentos  vos  esse  oportebat.  Honoris  enim 
contentio  vos  ad  caussam,  non  inimicitiae  deduxerunt.  Sed  quuni 
huic  omnia  cum  honors  detracta  sint,  quum  in  hac  fortuna  miser- 
rima  ac  luctuosissima  destitutus  sit,  quid  est  quod  expetas  amplius ! 
Lucisne  hanc  usuram  eripere  vis,  plenam  lacrimarum  atque  maero- 
ris,  in  qua  cum  maximo  cruciatu  atque  dolore  retinetur  ? Libenter 


institntum,  et  ab  aocusatoribos  ostendi  cru- 
entum  gladium,  et  Iccta  e vulneribus  ossa  et 
Testes  sanguine  perfusas  videmus  et  tuI* 
ncra  reso)?i  ac  verberata  corpora  nudari. 
Quarum  rerum  ingens  plcrumque  vis  est, 
vdut  in  rem  praesentem  animos  bominum 
inducentium.*' 

campi  et  duciptinarum.}  The  exercises 
in  the  Campus  Martius  and  the  schools, 
which  the  youth  is  supposed  to  have  neg. 
Iccted  in  order  to  seek  the  roads  to  the 
places  of  trial  and  the  forum.  All  this  is 
rhetorical,  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  but 
there  is  no  genuine  feeling  or  oratory  in  it. 
— *vita:'  the  consequence  of  the  former  trial 
in  which  Sulla  was  convicted,  was  a * demi« 
nutio  capitis.*  We  roust  infer  from  this 
passage  that  a condemnation  in  the  present 
trial  would  be  followed  by  the  * aquae  et 
ignis  interdictio,'  perhaps  for  life,  and  Sulla 
would  consequently  not  be  buried  with  his 
fathers.  There  is  a like  passage  about  in* 
torment  in  the  oration  P)t>  C.  Kabirio,  c. 
13:  **  neque  a vohis  jam  bene  vivendi  sed 
honeste  moriendi  facultatem  petit : neque 
tam  ut  domo  sua  fruatur  quam  ne  patrio 
•cpulcro  prive^ur  laborat.*'  This  was  a 


'locus  communis,*  expected  of  the  orator, 
and  produced  by  him  as  a matter  of  course : 
“ hujus  vos  anitni  monumenta  retinebitis, 
cnr))oris  in  Italia  nullum  sepulcrum  ease 
patiemini**  (Pro  Milone,  c.  38). 

* 3*2.  cum  parenie^']  He  seems  to  mean 
bis  mother.  The  brother  is  L.  Caecilius. 
— * honoris  contentio  :*  * the  contest  for  the 
consulship.' — 'destitutus:*  “for  'constitu* 
tus  * with  the  additional  notion  of  ' being 
deserted*  **  (Halm).  This  is  the  meaning, 
but  why  is  one  woi^  supposed  to  be  put  for 
another  ? Sulla  is  in  a most  miserable  con- 
dition, and  destitute  too  of  every  thing  to 
help  him. 

Luciene  kane  tunram"]  This  is  one  of 
Cicero's  expressions,  like  the  following  in 
Lucretius  (iii.  97 1,  ed.  Lacbmann) : — 

“ Vitaque  mandpio  nulli  datur,  omnibus 
usu.** 

Life  is  not  a property.  Nature  gives  us 
only  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  it.  ' Usus* 
is  an  estate  for  life  (Voi.  II.  E*ro  Caedna,  c. 
4,  note  on  Usus  et  fructus).  See  Vol.  1. 
Verr.  U.  3.  c.  82,  note  on  Usura. 
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reddiderit  adempta  ignoininia  foedissimi  criminis.  An  vero  inimi- 
cum  ut  expellas"!  cujus  ex  miseriis,  si  esses  crudelissimus,  videndo 
fructum  caperes  majorem  quam  audiendo.  O miserum  et  infelicem 
ilium  diem,  quo  consul  omnibus  centuriis  P.  Sulla  renuntiatus  est ! 
o falsam  spem  ! o volucrem  fortunam  ! o caecam  cupiditatem  ! o 
praeposteram  gratulationem  ! Quam  cito  ilia  omnia  ex  laetitia  et 
voluptate  ad  luctum  et  lacrimas  reciderunt,  ut,  qui  paullo  ante 
consul  designatus  fuisset,  repente  nullum  vestigium  retineret  pris- 
tinae  dignitatis ! Quid  enim  erat  mali  quod  huic  spoliato  honore, 
fama,  fortunis,  deesse  videretur,  aut  cui  novae  calamitati  locus  ullus 
relictus  esset  ? Urget  eadem  fortuna  quae  coepit ; repperit  novum 
maerorem  ; non  patitur  hominem  calamitnsum  uno  modo  afilictum 
uno  in  luctu  perire. 

XXXIII.  Sed  jam  impedior  egomet,  judices,  dolore  animi  ne 
de  hujus  miseria  plura  dicam.  Vestraejam  sunt  partes,  judices : 
in  vestra  inansuetudine  atque  bumanitate  caussam  totam  repono. 
Vos,  rejections  interposita,  nihil  suspicantibus  nobis,  repentini  in 


An  . . . «/  txpelloi  /]  **  That  is  to  say 
* id  agis  (expetis)  ut,’  a change  in  the  oon« 
stniction  after  * eripere  vii ' has  preceded.” 
Halm.  I do  not  think  that  this  is  the  ex- 
planation. ‘Expellas*  depends  on  ‘ris:’ 
**  Is  it  your  design  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
country.’”  Cicero  says  in  Vatin,  c.  7: 
**  Volo  ut  mihi  respondeas  1 demand  an 
answer  from  you.” 

omnibut  cen/urtts]  ” Nam  quum  propter 
dilationem  comitiorum  ter  praetor  primus 
centuriis  cunctis  renuntiatus  sum.’  De 
Imp.  Cn.  Pompeii,  c.  1. — ‘reciderunt:’  the 
true  form  would  be  ' reccidenint,’  as  we 
have  ‘ repperit  ’ shortly  after.  Lachroann 
(Lucretius,  i.  637>  1063)  writes  ‘reocidere’ 
even  in  the  present  tense: — 

“ At  neqoo  reccidere  ad  nilum  res  posse 
neque  autcm 

Crescere  de  nilo  tester  res  ante  proba- 
tes.” 

See  his  note  (v.  614)  on  ’ rellatum,’  ‘recd- 
dere,’  ‘ redducunt,’  and  ‘ redducere.’ 

aut  cui  novae . . . relictua  e*$et  /]  Perhaps 
the  word  ‘ videretur  ’ led  the  orator  almost 
unconsciously  to  write  ‘ relictus  esset,’  if  it 
is  right.  Halm  suggests  that  it  should  be 
either  ' relictus  est,’  or  ‘ relictus  esse  ' with 
‘ videbatur’  understood.  In  bis  larger  edition 
he  observes  that  Cod.  Parcensis  has  ‘ relic- 
tus esse,’  and  that  P.  Car.  Wolff  preferred 
‘ relictus  est.’ 

33.  doiore  enimi]  His  grief  prevents  him 
from  saying  more.  So  it  was  when  he  spoke 


for  Milo : “ Sed  finis  sit,  neque  enim  prac 
lacrimis  jam  loqui  possum  ” (c.  36).  This 
is  all  rhetorical  art  or  artifice.  Perhaps  it 
was  never  said,  and  only  written.  Quin- 
tilian tells  us  that  the  orator  must  be  moved 
before  be  can  move  others.  If  be  is  not 
really  moved,  he  must  seem  to  be  moved. 
He  must  be  an  actor ; with  this  difference, 
that  the  actor  only  attempts  to  represent 
the  passion  of  another,  and  if  he  does  not 
really  feel,  we  impute  no  moral  turpitude 
to  him  ; and  yet  he  must  feel  if  he  would 
move  us  deeply.  If  the  orator  feels  not, 
and  only  makes  a show  of  feeling,  we  con- 
demn him  as  a hypocrite. 

Vestrae  yam]  ‘Vestrae  sunt  jam,*  E.T.B., 
Halm.  I think  that  he  has  the  ‘jam’  in  the 
wrong  place.  There  is  nothing  in  which 
the  MS8.  differ  so  much  as  in  the  order  of 
words,  and  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  decide 
which  order  is  best.  Further  on,  Halm 
writes  ‘ Hoc  cum  a vobis  impetrare,’  where 
again,  I think  that  he  is  wrong.  Further 
on  still  he  has  ‘ In  quo  ego  vos,  judices,’  in 
place  of  the  common  reding  ‘ In  quo  ego, 
judices,  VOS  ;’  where  he  is  right. 

r^ectione  inteiyoeita,']  The  ‘ rejectio  ’ is 
the  challenge  of  a ‘judex,’  the  refusal  of 
the  prosecutor  or  the  accused  to  accept  a 
man  as  * judex.’  Verres  challenged  some  of 
his  judices  (Vol.  I.  Act.  i.  c.  3.  note).  This 
is  a difficult  passage.  Halm  quotes  Momm- 
sen’s opinion  (De  Collegiis  ct  Sodalitiis,  p. 
66),  who  says  that  the  judices  in  these 
causes  were  the  so-called  ‘ editicii,’  whom 
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nos  judices  consedistis,  ab  accusatonbus  delecti  ad  spem  acerbitatis, 
a fortuna  nobis  ad  praesidium  innocentiaeconstituti.  Ut  ego,  quid 
de  me  populus  Romanus  existimaret,  quia  sevenis  in  iinprobos 
fueram,  laboravi,  et  quae  prima  innocentis  mihi  defensio  est  oblata 
susccpi,  sic  VOS  severitatem  judiciorum,  quae  per  hos  menses  in 
homines  audacissimos  facta  sunt,  lenitate  ac  misericordia  mitigate. 
Hoc  quum  impetrare  a vobis  ipsa  caussa  debet,  turn  est  vestri  animi 
atque  virtutis  declarare,  non  esse  eos  vos  ad  quos  potissimum  inter- 
posita  rejectione  devenire  convenerit.  In  quo  ego  vos,  judices, 
quantum  meus  in  vos  amor  postulat,  tantum  hortor,  ut  coinmuni 
studio,  quoniam  in  re  publica  conjuncti  sumus,  mansuetudine  et  mise- 


ricordia vestra  falsam  a nobis 

the  prosecotor  choee»  and  of  whom  the  ar- 
cuMd  coaid  only  reject  a certain  number, 
as  for  instance,  aft^  the  Lex  Licinia  de 
Hodaiitiis.  But  this  Lex  Licinia  was  not 
yet  enacted.  Mommsen  further,  in  a pri- 
vate communication  to  Halm,  remarks  that 
the  accused  was  required  to  make  his  chal- 
lenge as  soon  as  the  names  of  the  judices 
were  given  to  him,  and  that  the  remainder 
immediately  took  their  seats,  and  the  trial 
began : he  had  no  time  allowed  for  consi- 
deration. A reference  is  made  to  an  article 
by  Mommsen  in  the  Zeitsebrift  fur  Ge- 
schichtL  Rechtsw.  (xv.  p.  S24) ; but  that 
passage  does  not  prove  the  assertion. 

We  may  collect  as  much  from  Cicero  as 
wc  are  able  to  know  ; and  yet  we  must  re- 
member that  he  colours  facts  in  such  a way 
that  we  cannot  get  the  truth  from  him. 
He  says:  **Yon,  after  the  challenge  was 
settled,  before  we  could  suspect  any  thing, 
took  your  seats  all  at  once  as  our  judices, 
select  by  the  prosecutors  because  they 
hoped  that  you  would  be  inexorable,  but 
appointed  by  our  good  luck  to  protect  in- 
nocenoe.’*  Nobody  can  tell  what  all  this 
means,  unless  he  can  tell  us  the  exact  fects; 
and  nobody  can  do  that.  The  expression 
* rejectionem  inter]>onere ' seems  to  mean 
no  more  than  that  the  challenge  must  come 
before  the  trial  begins : it  is  an  act  inter- 
posed. Cicero  says  that  it  was  done  quick, 
before  the  defendants  bad  lime  to  look 


itatis  fatnani  repellanms. 

about  them.  The  judices  were  selected  by 
the  prosecutors  because  they  expected  that 
these  judices  would  condemn  ; but  though 
chosen  by  the  prosecutors  with  this  view, 
the  goddess  Fortune  made  them  the  pro- 
tectors of  innocence.  Mai  published  a Scho- 
liast on  this  oration,  supposed  to  be  Asco- 
niamis  Pedianus.'  The  Scholiast  observes 
that  the  meaning  is  very  obscure,  and  he 
proceeds  to  explain  it  BUt  be  has  done 
nothing. 

1 have  translated  * in  nos  judices  * by 
^ our  judices,*  which  is  right.  It  does  not 
mean  * against  us,’  for  that  would  contradict 
what  follows.  Compare  Pro  Clueotio,  c. 
10:  ”in  quern  judices  non  estis”  (Vot  II.). 

The  Delecti  judices  are  the  judices  taken 
for  a particular  case.  The  ^lecti  judices 
are  those  whose  names  were  in  the  Album 
Judicum  (Index,  Vol.  I.). 

per  hoe  meMes]  See  the  Introduction. 
The  whole  context,  ’ prima  innocentis  de- 
fensio ’ and  * per  hos  menses,’  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  trial  took  place  in  b.c. 
62. — ‘ non  esse  eos  vos  t’  that  you  are 
not  the  men  to  whose  decision  before  all 
others  the  prosecutors  should  have  brought 
their  case.’*  This  is  the  meaning.  It  may 
be  expressed  in  various  ways. 

vestra falsam]  Halm  has  ’ nostra  falsam.* 
The  authority  fw  * nostra  ’ is  * Cod.  Bern, 
et  Lambinua.’ 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO  THE 

ORATION  FOR  A.  LICINIUS  ARCHIAS, 

THE  POET. 


A.  LiciNina  Ahchias  was  a native  of  Antiochia  in  Syria.  "We  know 
little  about  him  except  what  Cicero  has  told  us  in  this  oration.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  in  his  native  city  (c.  3),  which  he 
left  when  he  was  a very  young  man  to  travel  in  other  parts  of  Asia  and 
in  Greece.  Cicero  speaks  in  the  most  extravagant  terms  of  his  reputa- 
tion. He  made  what  is  vulgarly  called  a sensation,  wherever  he  came, 
and  even  before  he  reached  a place.  His  great  talent  was  to  make  ex- 
tempore verses  (improvvisare)  (c.  8)  : he  was  a man  for  display,  a wordy 
Greek.  Quintilian  (Inst.  x.  7,  19)  mentions  this  talent  of  Arcbios,  but 
only  on  the  authority  of  Cicero.  Archias  next  visited  the  south  of  Italy, 
and  received  among  other  distinctions  the  citizenship  in  Tarentura,  Ehc- 
gium,  and  Neapolis.  In  b.c.  102,  in  the  consulship  of  hlarius  and 
Catulus,  he  came  to  Home  where  he  got  the  patronage  of  the  Luculli,  and 
he  retained  the  friendship  of  this  powerful  family  to  the  last.  Cicero 
(o.  3)  using  a Boman  expression  says  that  Archias  was  a very  young  man 
(praeteitatus)  when  he  came  to  Home.  He  must  have  been  a mere  boy, 
if  we  give  to  this  word  its  proper  meaning.  The  Luculli  received  him 
well,  says  Cicero,  who  means  L.  Lucullus,  the  father,  and  his  sons  Lucius 
who  afterwards  conducted  the  war  against  Mithridates,  and  Marcus. 
But  the  sons  were  still  boys.  In  b.c.  102  L.  Lucullus  the  father  had 
the  command  of  the  Koman  troops  in  the  Servile  war  in  Sicily. 

Drumann  maintains  that  Archias  accompanied  Lucullus  the  father  to 
Sicily,  and  his  authority  for  this  assertion  is  Cicero  (c.  4).  But  this 
depends  on  the  reading  of  that  passage  (cum  L.  Lucullo),  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  words  ‘ Interim  satis  longo  intervallo,’  and  on  the 
words  ‘ cum  eodem  Lucullo  decederet.’  There  are  many  objections  to 
Drumann’s  opinion,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  ‘ cum  L.  Lucullo  ’ 
should  either  be  ‘ cum  M.  Lucullo  ’ (c.  4,  note)  ; or  that  the  son  L. 
Lucullus  is  meant.  If  Archias  came  to  Borne  in  b.o.  102,  he  could  not 
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bare  accompanied  Lucullua  the  faliher  to  Sicily ; for  it  was  some  time 
after  his  airiral  in  Rome,  says  Cicero,  that  Archias  accompanied  Lucul- 
lus  to  Sicily.  Halm  assumes  that  it  was  M.  Lucullus  the  son,  whom  he 
went  with ; and  he  conjectures  that  this  journey  was  connected  with  the 
prosecution  which  L.  and  M.  LucuUi  conducted  against  the  augur  Ser> 
rilius  (Plutarch,  Lucullus,  c.  1).  L.  Lucullus  the  father  had  been  pro- 
secuted for  Peculatus  or  maladministration  during  his  Sicilian  praetor- 
ship  by  Serrilius,  and  had  gone  into  exile. 

On  leaving  Sicily  with  Lucullus,  Archias  went  to  Heraclea  in  Lucania, 
where  he  was  admitted  a citizen  through  the  influence  of  Lucullus.  It 
is  conjectured  that  Lucullus  the  father  was  living  at  Heraclea.  But  it 
is  just  as  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  he  was  living  somewhere  else. 
This  visit  to  Heraclea  was  before  the  Marsic  war,  as  the  narrative  of 
Cicero  shows  (c.  4).  In  b.o.  89  the  Lex  Plautia  et  Papiria  gave  the 
Roman  ‘ civitas  ’ on  certain  conditions  to  all  persons  whose  names  were 
at  that  time  enrolled  on  the  list  of  citizens  in  a Civitas  Foederata. 
Heraclea  bad  a Foedus  with  Rome,  and  Archias  who  wished  to  become 
a Roman  citizen  made  the  necessary  declaration  at  Rome  before  his 
friend  the  praetor  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  and  was  admitted  a Roman  citizen. 
After  the  fashion  of  Greeks  who  got  the  Roman  ‘ civitas’  through  a Roman 
patron,  he  adopted  the  Gentile  name  of  his  patron,  and  became  A. 
Liciuius  Archias.  The  new  citizens  were  not  enrolled  on  the  Censors’ 
lists  before  the  Census  of  b.c.  86,  and  Archias  was  then  in  Asia  with 
L.  Lucullus,  who  was  Sulla’s  quaestor  (c.  5).  Again  in  b.c.  70  Archias 
was  not  entered  on  the  Censors’  lists,  for  he  was  in  Asia  with  L.  Lucul- 
lus who  was  then  conducting  the  war  against  Mithndates.  In  b.o.  65, 
6-1  there  was  no  census. 

In  B.c.  62  a man  named  Gratius  prosecuted  Archias  before  the  praetor, 
who  was,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  Q.  Cicero,  Marcus’  brother,  and  under 
the  Lex  Papia,  which  was  directed  against  those  who  acted  as  if  they 
had  the  Civitas  without  being  entitled  to  it.  This  fact  appears  from  the 
Argumentum  published  by  Mai.  The  motives  of  the  prosecutor  are  not 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  but  modern  acuteness  can  discover  them : “ In 
Archias  his  prosecutor  attacked  the  protectors  of  Archias : it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  prosecutor,  a man  in  other  lespects  altogether  un- 
known, acted  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pompeian  party,  which  the  year 
before  had  sustained  a defeat  by  the  triumph  of  L.  Lucullus  ” (Drumann, 
Geschichte  Roms,  iv.  202). 

Cicero  defended  Archias  who  had  begun  to  write  a poem  on  Cicero’s 
consulship ; and  this  was  the  reason,  says  Halm,  though  he  does  not  say 
how  ho  knows  it,  that  Cicero  undertook. the  poet’s  defence,  rather  than 
the  reason  which  Cicero  gives  in  the  opening  of  his  speech.  A year 
later  Cicero  says  to  Atticus  (i.  16)  : Archias  has  written  nothing  about 
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me  ; and  yet  he  says  in  this  oration  that  Archias  had  begun  the  poem 
(c.  11).  Ue  adds  that  he  is  afraid  that  Archias  was  employed  upon  a 
Caeciliana  Fabula,  something  perhaps  that  related  to  the  Gens  Caecilia. 
However  Cicero  made  up  for  Archias’  omission  by  writing  the  history 
of  his  consulship  in  Greek  prose ; and  he  was  so  vain  as  to  think  that 
nobody  could  venture  to  handle  the  same  subject  after  him  (Ad  Att. 
i.  20), 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  what  the  orator  says  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  proving  Archias’  title  ; and  Cicero  accordingly  devoted  the 
larger  part  of  this  short  speech  to  the  praise  of  poetry  and  of  learned 
men.  It  seems  likely  that  when  he  published  this  oration  he  left  out 
all  the  more  formal  part  and  elaborated  the  introduction  and  the  perora- 
tion as  a kind  of  rhetorical  exercise. 

Halm  says  that  the  poet  gained  his  cause,  but  I know  no  ancient 
writer  who  says  so.  However  the  cause  has  preserved  Archias’  name. 
His  works  are  lost,  but  perhaps  it  is  no  loss  to  us.  He  wrote  a poem 
on  the  Cimbrian  war  of  C.  Marius ; and  another  poem  on  the  Mithri- 
datic  war  and  his  patron  L.  Lucullus.  He  wrote  Something,  perhaps  an 
Epigram,  on  the  actor  Q.  Roscius,  who,  as  the  story  goes,  when  he  was 
a child  and  lying  in  his  cradle,  was  found  by  his  nurse  encircled  in  the 
folds  of  a serpent.  This  memorable  incident,  which  was  interpreted  as 
a sign  of  his  future  fame,  was  commemorated  by  the  artist  Pasiteles  in 
silver  and  by  Archias  in  some  verses  (De  Divin.  i.  c.  36).  There  are 
several  Epigrams  in  the  Anthology  which  bear  the  name  of  Archias,  but 
none  of  them  is  assigned  to  the  poet  of  Antioch. 

Some  critics  have  disputed  the  genuineness  of  this  speech  ; but  there  is 
no  evidence  either  external  or  internal  against  its  being  the  work  of 
Cicero.  Tacitus,  or  the  author  of  the  De  Oratoribus  (c.  37),  speaks  of 
an  oration  for  Licinius  Archias  by  Cicero,  and  he  remarks  that  it  is  not 
one  of  those  on  which  the  oratorical  reputation  of  Cicero  is  founded. 

I have  used  for  this  oration  the  notes  of  Halm  in  his  edition  of  1853  ; 
and  the  edition  of  this  oration  by  Baiter  in  the  second  edition  of  Orelli’s 
Cicero. 

The  following  are  the  MSS.  to  which  Baiter  refers : — 

G = Cod.  Gemblacensis,  nunc  Bruxellensis,  num.  5352,  membr.  sec. 
xii.  (collated  by  Baiter). 

E = Cod.  Erfurtensis,  nunc  Berolinensis. 

P = Lectiones  a P.  Pitboeo  ad  margines  exempli  editionis  Lambi- 
nianae  a.  1581,  quod  extat  in  bibliotheca  Heidelbergensi,  adscriptae. 

S =:  Scholiastes  Ambrosianus  ap.  Aug.  Mainm  Class.  Auctt.  e Vatic. 
Codd.  edit.  t.  ii. 

B = Cod.  Barberinus  prior,  Garatonii. 

A = Editio  Ascensiana  prima  a.  1511. 
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A.  Licinitu  Archiat  96  studiis  poeticis  dedidit,  et  adprime,  at  pidebatur,  excellait  in  hoc 
genero  littcranim.  Amicitia  igitur  etiam  Tiris  inlustribus  familiariter  copuUtas  cst,  ut 
ipse  M.  Tullius  in  orationia  hujas  narratione  con^rmai.  Interim  satie  tongo  intervallo 
guum  euet  cum  L.  Lucuiio  in  Siciliam  pro/eciue,  et  quum  ex  ea  provincia  cum  eodem 
L.  Lucuiio  regrederetuTf  Heracleam  venit,  quae  tunc  erat  dvitas  fbederata,  et  ascribtus 
eat  iu  ordinem  Heracliensium  dvis.  Tunc  Silvanaa  et  Carbo  cos.  legem  tulerunt,  ut 
omnes,  qui  esscnt  ex  foedcratia  popuUa,  dvitatem  Romanam  consequerentur : ai  roodo  illo 
tempore,  quo  lex  lata  esset,  domicUium  in  Italia  habcrent,  et  intra  diem  eexagensimum 
proreasi  apud  praetorem  fuiasent.  Quae  quum  Lidnio  Archiae  ad  obtinendum  jus  dvi. 
tatis  Romanae  argumenta  dccsscnt,  quoniam  neque  tabolia  Heracliensium  probare  poterat 
aadcribtum  ae  in  ordinem  dvium  ; quippe  tabuli^um  dvitatia  iUius  exarserat  bello  sodali, 
nec  bona  aua  in  censum  detulerat ; reus  factus  est  lege  Papia,  quae  lata  fuerat  ad  eos 
coercendos,  qui  temere  et  inlidte  dvitatem  Romanam  usurpassent.  Fit  ergo  quasi  conjee* 
turalis,  an  adscribtus  sit  in  ordinem  Heracliensium,  et  an  fecerit  omnia,  quae  Is  faoere 
debuorit,  qui  esset  e numero  foederatorum.  Et  defidtur  quidem  multis  probationibus ; 
testimonio  tamen  Heradiensium  et  vel  maxime,  quibus  tota  occupatur  oratio,  pocticae 
fiacultalis  et  doctrinae  jucundissimae  gratia  nititur.  Est  etiam,  omissa  conjectura,  dis- 
ce])tatio  per  ipsam  qualitatem  personae,  ut  dvis  Romanos  debeat  adoptari,  etiamsi  in 
praeteritum  non  sit  adscribtus 

I.  Si  quid  est  in  me  ingenii,  judices,  quod  sentio  quam  sit  exi- 
guuni,  aut  si  qua  exercitatio  dicendi,  in  qua  me  non  iiifitior  me- 
diocriter  esse  versatum,  aut  si  hujusce  rei  ratio  aliqua  ab  optima- 


1.  Si  g^id]  If  any  man  doubts  who 
wrote  this  exordium,  he  has  read  Cicero  to 
little  pur|)Os«.  And  if  he  wrote  the  exor* 
dium,  he  probably  wrote  the  rest  In* 
troduction).  Quintilian  (xi.  I,  19;  3,  97) 
quotes  the  words  ' Si  quid  . . . exiguum.' 

Aujutce  rei  ratio']  * If  I possess  any  prin* 


dples  of  eloquence  he  means  the  art  (ars) 
or  one  of  those  things  which  compose  the 
* facultas  oratoris,*  or  oratorical  jwwer : 
**  facultas  oratoris  consummatur  natura, 
arte,  exercitatiune  ” (Quintil.iU.fi,  1).  In 
his  work  On  the  Orator  Cicero  discusses 
the  question  whether  oratorical  power  lies 


* Tliii  was  published  by  Mai.  He  supposes  it  to  be  by  Asconius  Pedianus.  The 
parta  in  italics  were  suppUed  by  Mai. 

* The  MS.  has  ‘ adsodus.' 
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rum  artiiim  studiis  ac  disclplina  profecta,  a qua  ego  nullum  confiteor 
aetatia  meae  tempos  abhorruisse,  earum  rerum  omnium  vel  in  primis 
hie  A.  Licinius  fructum  a me  repetere  prope  suo  jure  debet.  Nam 
quoad  longissime  potest  mens  mea  respicere  spatium  praeteriti  tem- 
poris  et  pueritiae  memoriam  recordari  ultimam,  inde  usque  repetens 
hunc  video  mihi  principem  et  ad  suscipiendam  et  ad  ingrediendam 
rationem  horum  studiorum  exstiti.sse.  Quod  si  haec  vox  hujus 
hortatu  praeceptisque  conformata  nonnullis  aliquando  saluti  fuit, 
a quo  id  accepimus  quo  ceteris  opitulari  et  alios  servare  possemus, 
huic  profecto  ipsi  quantum  est  situm  in  nobis  et  opem  et  salutem 
ferre  debemus.  Ac  ne  quis  a nobis  hoc  ita  dici  forte  miretur,  quod 
alia  quaedam  in  hoc  facultas  sit  ingenii  neque  haec  dicendi  ratio  aut 
disciplina,  ne  nos  quidera  huic  uni  studio  penitus  umquara  dediti 
fuimus.  Etenim  omnes  artes  quae  ad  humanitatera  pertinent 


in  &rt  (ars)  or  in  natural  talent  (i.  $3,  &c.). 
It  lies  in  both,  but  without  nature  a man 
will  not  get  much  from  art. 

hie  A.  /.fciniMx]  He  gives  him  a Roman 
name.  The  praenomon  Aulus  does  not  be- 
long to  any  of  the  LucuUi,  so  far  as  we 
know.  There  are  many  examples  of  Greeks 
adopting  the  Gentile  name  of  their  patrons 
(Vol.  1.  Verr.  ii.  4.  c.  17)* 
prope  KUO  * Almost  as  his  own  by 

right.'  fVol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  3.  c.  I.)  The 
*fructus*  of  Cicero’s  talent,  if  he  had  any, 
of  his  practice  as  a speaker,  and  of  his  ora- 
torical principles  or  art,  was  his  *oratoria 
facultas,'  his  oratorical  power ; and  as 
Archias  had  helped  to  sow  the  seeds,  he 
had  almost  a right  to  claim  the  fruits. 

pueritiae  tmemoi  iam]  Archias  came  to 
Rome  in  B.C.  102,  when  Cicero  was  four 
years  old.  Cicero  came  to  Rome  before 
B.c.  91.  He  does  not  s)>eak  of  Archias  as 
his  master  in  rhetoric;  but  he  was  indebted 
to  him  fur  something,  example,  exhorta- 
tion, and  advice  at  least. 

ceterie  . . . a/ior]  ‘ Help  every  body  else, 
and  rescue  some.'  For  * alios’  is  simply 
‘ others,’  not  Archias  ; and  ‘ceteri'  are  *^all 
not  including  Archias.’ 
poneemuM.]  * possumus,’  G.  E.  and  Halm. 
Either  may  do,  but  the  meaning  is  not  the 
same.  Baiter  has  * possemus.’ 

Au(C  tini]  Cicero  alludes  to  his  own 
poetical  writings.  He  begun  with  poetry, 
as  many  clever  boys  do,  and  ended  with 
prose  (Plutarch,  Cicero,  c.  2.)  The  MSS. 
have  * huic  cuncti  ’ or  * cunti,’  which  ha.s 
long  since  been  changed  fo  *huic  uni.’ 
* Puteanns,  huicce  uni  ’ (Baiter).  If  ‘ huic 
uni  ’ is  not  the  true  reading,  it  makes  sense 
at  leut;  aud  'cuncti’  does  not,  for  we 


cannot  accept  Manutius’  explanation  that 
* cuncti’  is  the  same  as  'toti.'  'Cuncti' 
is  ' oronea  conjuncti,’  as  Festus  says.  (See 
Vol.  I.  Divin.  c.  I.) 

humauitatem^  Halm  quotes  another  pas- 
sage of  Cicero,  in  which  he  expresses  the 
same  clear  and  enlarged  view  of  the  con- 
nexion, the  kinship  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences.  It  is  Plato’s  saying  however,  but 
not  the  worse  for  that : " Est  etiam  ilia 
Platonis  vera  . . . vox,  Omnem  doctrinam 
burum  ingenuarum  et  humanarum  artiuin 
uno  quodam  sorietatis  vinculo  contineri” 
(Do  Or.  iii.  c.  6.)  The  remark  may  be 
useful  to  those  very  superficial  people,  who 
cannot  praise  their  own  pursuits  without 
decrying  those  of  others. 

The  critics  dispute  how  much  is  expressed 
by  ' humanitas  ’ in  this  passage.  Manutius 
limits  it  to  oratory,  poetry,  history ; or 
perhaps  he  names  these  only  as  examples. 
But  ‘humanitas’  comprisc^s  all  that  cha- 
racterizes nwn  as  a rational  animal.  * Hu- 
manitas’ came  from  the  Greeks,  says  Cicero 
to  his  brother  (Ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  c.  9) : it  was 
the  fruit  of  Gretnan  civility.  The  arts  and 
philosophy  of  Greece  humanized  Rome ; 
and  the  ' humanitas  ’ of  Greece  and  Rome 
rescued  modern  Europe  from  its  savage 
state.  We  still  ding  to  this  * humanitiis  ’ 
as  our  only  hope  and  our  safety  against  a 
fresh  age  of  barbarism.  We  must  adopt 
the  word  ' humanity  ’ in  this  its  wide  sense, 
as  we  have  it  in  a narrower  t-euse.  Thu 
Romans  used  it  both  ways,  and  as  our  lan- 
guage is  now  Roman,  we  must  adopt  in 
its  enlarged  sense  the  word  which  show's 
our  obligation  to  the  Romans,  and  ex- 
presses something  for  which  we  want  an 
expression. 
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habent  quoddam  commune  vinculum  et  quasi  cognatinne  quadam 
inter  se  continentur.  II.  Sed  ne  cui  vestrum  miruin  esse  videatur, 
me  in  quaestione  legitima  et  in  judicio  publico,  quum  res  agatur 
apud  praetorem  populi  liomani,  lectissimum  virum,  et  apiid  severis- 
simos  judiccs,  tanto  conventu  hominum  ac  frequentia,  hoc  uti  genere 
dicendi  quod  non  mode  a consuetudine  judiciorum,  veruro  etiam  a 
furcn.si  sermone  abhorreat,  quaeso  a vobis,  ut  in  hac  caussa  mihi 
detis  banc  vcniam  accommodatam  huic  reo,  vobis  quemadmodum 
spero  non  molestam,  ut  me  pro  summo  poeta  atque  eruditissimo 
homine  dicentem,  hoc  concursu  hominum  litteratissimorum,  hac 
vestra  humanitate,  hoc  denique  praetore  exercente  judicium,  patia- 
mini  de  studiis  humanitatis  ac  litterarum  paullo  loqui  liberius,  et  in 
ejusmodi  persona  quae  propter  otium  ac  studium  minime  in  judiciis 
periculisque  tractata  est,  uti  prope  novo  quodam  et  inusitato  genere 
dicendi.  Quod  si  mihi  a vobis  tribui  concedique  sentiam,  perhciam 
profecto  ut  hunc  A.  Licinium  non  modo  non  segregandum,  quuni 
sit  civis,  a numero  civium,  verum  etiam,  si  non  esset,  putetis  ascis- 
cendum  fuisse. 

III.  Nam  ut  primrnn  ex  pueris  excessit  Archias  atque  ab  iis 
artibus  quibus  aetas  puerilis  ad  humanitatem  informari  solet,  se  ad 
scribendi  studium  contulit,  priinum  Antiochiae,  nam  ibi  natus  est 
loco  nobili,  celebri  quondam  urbe  et  copiosa  atque  eruditissimis 


2.  quMtione  leffUima]  * In  a question 
foun<i«d  on  a Lex ' (Vol.  I.  Verr.  Act  i.  c. 
1 1,  note  on  ‘ l^timum  teinpas*).  The  pro- 
secution af^inst  Archias  was  founded  on 
the  Lex  Pspia«  and  it  was  matter  for  wliat 
the  Romans  called  a Judicium  Publii*am. 
The  Praetor  was  Cii?ero*s  brother  Quintus, 
as  the  Scholiast  says. 

hoc  conrarru]  The  use  of  the  pronoun 
*hic'  and  the  repetition  of  it  here  and  be- 
fore express  what  wc  cannot  express  by  any 
single  pronoun,  and  a translator  must  do 
the  best  that  he  can.  Cicero  speaks  of  the 
great  concourse  of  men  of  letters ; of  the 
great  humanity  (in  the  Roman  sense)  of 
the  judices,  of  the  cbaralcter  of  the  praetor, 
who  was  him'icir  a man  of  letters,  a poet, 
and  an  historit'sl  writer,  and  oflerwaids  a 
soldier  too.  for  Ir*  served  under  Caesar  in 
Gallia,  and  distingui'^hed  himself. 

tn  tjugmodi  prt  gona'l  See  Pro  Murena, 
c.  3,  note  on  * persona.'  Archias*  retired 
life  (otium)  and  literary  pursuits  (studium) 
gave  him  a character,  a personality  (per- 
sona), which  had  no  experience  of  the 
courts  and  of  daitgers. 

P 


3.  Nam  ut  ^rnirm]  ' Nam ' refers  to 
what  precedes,  ' Quod  »i  a vobis,'  and  it 
Ifiay  be  translated  * Now  as  sr>0Q  as.* — * ex 
pueris:'  like  the  Greek  it  iratSuty 
Terence  has  (Andria,  i 1,24), 

Nam  is  postquam  excessit  ex  ephebis." 

An/fochiac,']  Antiochia,  now  Antakieh, 
on  the  river  Oronles  in  Syria,  one  of  the 
foundations  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  Cicero 
informs  us  that  Antioch  was  a place  of 
learning,  but  its  literary  fame  is  otherwise 
little  known.  One  of  the  names  to  which 
it  owes  some  celebrity  at  a later  time  is  tlio 
rhetorician  Libauius,  who  presided  ovar  the 
school  of  Antioi'h  in  the  time  of  Julian  in 
the  fourth  century.  There  is  some  notice 
of  this  late  school  of  Antioch  in  an  article 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  fklucation, 
Vol.  1.  1K31. 

/oeo  nodt/t,]  * Of  a noble  or  honourable 
family,'  or  * honestis  parentibus,'  as  Mann- 
tius  and  others  correirtly  explain  it.  " Natus 
luud  obscuro  loco"  (Sallust,  Cat.  c.  24); 
" si  quern  infimo  loco  Datum,  nuUo  splen- 
dore  vitae  '*  (Pro  Flaoco,  c.  11). 
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hominibus  liberalissiiiiisque  studiis  afflucnti,  celeriter  antecellere 
omnibus  ingenii-  gloria  contigit.  Post  in  ceteris  Asiae  partibus 
cunctaque  Graecia  sic  ejus  adventus  celebrabantur,  ut  famam  ingenii 
exspectatio  boininis,  exspectationeni  ipsius  adventus  adiniratioque 
superaret.  Erat  Italia  turn  plena  Graecarum  artium  ac  disciplina- 
ruin,  studiaque  baec  et  in  Latio  vebementius  turn  colebantur  quam 
nunc  iisdem  in  oppidis,  et  bic  Romae  propter  tranquillitatem  rci 
publicae  non  negligebantur.  Itaqiie  bunc  et  Tarentini  et  Regini  et 
Neapolitan!  civitate  ceterisque  praemiis  donarunt ; et  omnes  qui 
aliquid  de  ingeniis  poterant  judicare  cognitionc  atque  bospitio 
dignuin  existimarunt.  Hac  tanta  celebritate  famae  quum  esset 


jam  absentibus  not  ns,  Romam 
Nactus  est  primum  consules  eos, 

anteceUfre  . . . coniigit.']  Hftlm  remarks 
that  this  construction  with  the  infinitive  is 
only  found  in  this  passage  of  Cicero,  though 
it  is  usual  in  the  poets,  and  in  the  prose 
writers  after  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian aera. 

adventvt]  There  is  a reading  * celebran- 
tur/  Sec  the  note  on  ‘adventus,*  Vol.  I. 
Verr.  ii.  1.  c.  19;  and  Vol.  II.  De  Imp. 
Cn.  Pompeii,  c.  5 ; De  Lege  Agrana,  i.  3. 
‘ Adventus  * is  used  in  this  sense  both  in 
the  singular  and  in  the  plural. 

Italia]  Italia,  South  Italy,  is  opposed  to 
Latium,  the  country  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
Arebias  came  to  Italy  before  the  Marsic 
war  which  desolated  the  country  ; and  the 
Marsic  war  was  followed  by  the  wars  df 
Marius  and  Sulla.  From  the  death  of  C. 
Gracchus  b.c.  121,  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Marsic  war  b.c.  90,  Italy  was  quiet ; 
and  Rome  was  as  quiet  as  such  a place 
could  be.  The  invasion  of  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones,  which  threatened  Italy,  was  re- 
pelled bv  Marius  and  Catulus  b.c.  102, 
101. 

Tarentini]  Tarentum,  a Greek  town  on 
the  south  coast  of  Italy,  liad  received  a 
Romana  coloniain  b.c.  123  or  122  (Velleius, 
i.  Id).  Cicero  seems  to  be  speaking  of  the 
Greek  population  only ; he  Ukes  no  notice 
of  the  Roman  colony.  Rhegium  or  Regium 
(Reggio)  at  the  extremity  of  Italy,  and 
Neapolis  (Napoli)  were  Civitates  Foede- 
ratne,  and  as  such  presen  ed  their  internal 
constitution.  It  was  a principle  among  the 
Greek  states  that  a man  might  be  a citizen 
of  more  states  than  one,  as  Cicero  says  in 
the  oration  Pro  Balbo,  c.  12. 

G.  E.  8.  A.  write  Regini.  One  sees  no 
reason  for  Rhegini,  but  it  is  the  common 


venit  Mario  console  et  Catulo. 
quorum  alter  res  ad  scribendum 

way  of  writing  the  word  in  our  printed 
books. 

alter . . . alter]  Marius  did  the  deeds 
which  furnished  Archias  with  materials,  but 
he  was  a rough  soldier  and  had  no  taste  for 
letters.  Plutarch  (Marius,  c.  2) : “ It  is 
stated  that  Marius  never  studied  Greek  lite- 
rature, and  never  availed  himself  of  the 
Greek  language  for  any  serious  purpose,  for 
he  said  it  was  ridiculous  to  study  a litera- 
ture the  teachers  of  which  were  the  slaves 
of  others;  and  after  his  second  triumph, 
when  he  exhibited  Greek  plays  (shows)  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  a certain 
temple,  though  he  came  to  the  theatre,  he 
only  sat  down  for  a moment  and  then  went 
away.'*  Marius’  colleague  Q.  Lutatius  Ca- 
tulus was  both  a soldier  and  a man  of  let- 
ters (Plutarch,  Marius,  c.  25;  Brutus,  c. 
35).  Cicero  commends  the  purity  of  bis 
Latin  style.  He  wrote  a book  on  his  con- 
sulship and  his  campaigns,  which  was  pro- 
bably of  the  character  of  Commentarii  or 
Memoires  j>our  servir.  He  wrote  verses 
too.  Cicero  (De  Natura  Deomm  i.  28) 
quotes  an  Epigram  by  Catulus  on  the  actor 
Roscius;  and  Gellius  (xix.  9)  quotes  some 
verses  by  Catulus,  which  are  perhaps  a 
translation  from  the  Greek,  certainly  not 
elegant.  Catulus  is  mentioned  in  the  ora- 
tion Pro  C.  Rabirio,  c.  7>  He  perished 
B.c.  87  in  Marius'  proscription.  His  piti- 
less colleague  said  to  those  who  inter- 
ceded for  Catulus,  * He  must  die,'  and 
accordingly  Cahilus  shut  himself  up  in  a 
room,  and  lighting  some  charcoal  suffocated 
himself  (Plutarch,  Marios,  c.  44).  His  son, 
who  is  mentioned  in  this  <^hapter,  was  con- 
sul in  B.c.  79.  censor  in  b.c.  C5,  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Optimatea. 
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maximas,  alter  quum  res  gestas,  turn  etiam  studiiim  atque  aures 
adliibere  posset.  Statim  Luculli,  quum  praetextatus  etiain  turn 
Archias  esset,  eum  domum  suam  receperunt.  Sed  jam  hoc  non 
solum  ingenii  ac  litterarum,  verum  etiam  naturae  atque  virtutis,  ut 
domus  quae  hujus  adolescentiac  prima  fuerit,  eadem  esset  familiaris- 
sima  senectuti.  Erat  tcmporibus  illis  jucundus  Q.  Metello  illi 
Numidico  et  ejus  Pio  filio  ; audiebatur  a M.  Aemilio;  vivebat  cum 
Q.  Catulo  et  patrc  et  filio ; a L.  Crasso  colebatur ; Lucullos  vero 


praeUxtattu]  H&lm  conitidera  this  to  be 
a cunning  misrepresentation^  for  * practoz- 
tatus  ' was  only  said  of  a Roman  youth. 
It  was  a misrepresentation  tliat  would  de- 
ceive nobody.  The  chief  part  of  the  mis- 
representation was  probably  in  the  man’s 
age,  for  a * puer  praetextatus  ’ under  four- 
teen, or  sixteen  at  most,  could  hardly  have 
made  such  a sensation  all  over  .\sia,  Greece, 
and  Magna  Graecia  as  Cicero  describes. 
Manutius  remarks  Cicero’s  inconsistency  in 
sfteaking  of  Archias  as  a * praetextatus  * 
when  he  arrived  at  Rome,  and  also  speak- 
ing of  him  as  (lassing  from  boy’s  estate  at 
Antioch,  and  doing  a great  many  things 
before  be  got  to  Rome.  He  must  have 
been  a wonderful  youth,  such  as  we  have 
sometimes  heard  and  read  of,  and  yet  he 
was  only  an  ordinary  man. 

Manutius  supposes  the  Luculli  to  be  Lu- 
cius and  Marcus,  who  were  afterwards  the 
patroni  of  Archias.  They  were  boys  (see 
Introduction)  when  Archias  came  to  Rome ; 
but  they  were  now  men  of  mature  age,  and 
the  orator  may  purposely  have  neglected 
the  proprieties  of  time. 

Sed  jam  Aoc]  Halm.  The  MSS.  have 

* Sed  etiam  hoc,’  which  Baiter  retains  and 
marks  thus  (t).  There  is  no  difficulty 
about  the  omission  of  ‘est.’  A difficulty 
has  been  made  about  * fuerit,’  and  it  has 
been  proposed  to  alter  it  into  * patuerit.’ 
Halm  explains  'prima  fuerit,  soil,  familiaris,’ 
which  is  to  be  got  out  of  ' familiarissima.' 
He  refers  to  a like  passage  in  Livy  (37.  c. 
41):  "quae  nihil  adim^iim,”  Ac.;  and  to 
a passage  in  Cicero’s  Laelius,  c.  11:  " et 
minime  tunc  quidem  (^us  frater,  idem 
nunc  acerrimus,’’  where  bis  explanation 
is  perhaps  right ; but  1 am  not  sure. 

* Fuerit  * is  the  reading  of  G.  E.  A.  Nine 
I.*agnmarsini  MSS.  have  'fuit,'  which  Baiter 
accepts.  Ma«lvig  pn>pose?<  * j«tuit.* 

Metetltu]  Numidicus  was  consul  b.c. 
10!1.  in  which  year  and  in  B.c.  108  he  con- 
ducted the  campaign  against  Jugurtha  and 
bad  a triumph.  He  was  banished  by  Ma- 


rias’intrigues  (Plutarch,  Marius,  c.  28,  Ac.). 
His  son  gained  the  name  of  Pius  for  his  ex- 
ertions in  restoring  hU  father  from  exile 
B.c.  90  (Plutarch,  Marius,  c.  31  ; Velleius, 
ii.  15).  Pius  conducted  the  war  against 
Sertorius  in  Spain  b.c.  78.  The  position 
of  the  words  * ejus  Pio  filio’  is  common  in 
Cicero,  as  Halm  shows  by  examples.  Com- 
pare Pro  Cluentio,  c.  8 : " Aurium  et  ejus 

L.  filiuro.” 

audiebatur'^  Hence  the  Roman  expres- 
sion to  be  an  ' auditor,’  to  attend  a man’s 
instruction,  as  young  men  often  attended  a 
jurist.  Aemilius  is  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus, 
consul  B.c.  1 Id,  and  108  ; and  an  orator. 

L.  CroMo]  This  is  the  great  orator 
Crassus,  the  contemporary  of  the  ‘orator 

M.  Antonius  (Vol.  1.  Divin.  c.  8).  Crassns 
died  in  b.c.  81. 

LucuIIqb]  It  is  supposed  by  some  critics 
that  Cicero  means  the  father  L.  Lucullus, 
the  propraetor  of  Sicily  in  B.c.  102.  But 
see  the  Introduction. 

HU  son  Lneius,  who  conducted  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  was  bom  before  b.c. 
100,  but  the  year  of  his  birth  U not  cer- 
tain. He  served  in  the  Marsic  war  b.c.  90, 
but  that  fact  only  shows  that  he  most  have 
been  then  at  least  sixteen  or  seventeen. 
He  was  consul  in  b.c.  74,  at  which  time  he 
ought  to  have  been  forty-two  (Vol  II.  De 
Leg.  Agr.  ii.  c.  2).  Accordingly  he  may  have 
been  born  in  b c.  1 IG  or  1 17-  The  date  of 
the  birth  of  Marcus  Lucullus  is  not  known. 
He  wasCurule.\odile  in  B c.  70  with  his  elder 
brother  Lucius,  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
thirty-seven  years  old.  Cicero  does  not 
8|>eak  on  this  occasion  with  much  accuracy. 
He  says  * Lucullos,’  meaning  all  the  Luculli. 
The  Luculli,  who  were  men  of  note  when 
this  speech  was  delivered,  were  Lucius  and 
Marcus,  the  sons  of  the  praetor  (b.c.  102) 
L.  Lucullus,  an<]  he  may  mean  them  only, 
as  they  were  the  only  Luculli  whom  the 
mention  of  the  name  would  suggest  to  the 
hearers  at  the  time  when  this  speech  was 
delivered. 
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et  Drusum  et  Octavios  et  Catonem  et  totam  Ilortensiorum  domutn 
devinctam  consuctudine  quuni  teneret,  afficiebatur  suuimo  honore, 
quod  euin  non  solum  colebant,  qui  aliquid  percipere  atque  audire 
studebant,  verum  etiam  si  qui  forte  simulabant.  IV.  Interim  satis 
longo  intervallo  quum  esset  cum  L.  Lucullo  in  Siciliam  profectus. 


Drutum]  M.  Livius  Drusns,  tr.  pi  who 
died  in  b.c.  91.  There  were  several  Octavii 
at  the  time  of  which  Cicero  is  speaking. 
Cn.  Octavius  was  consul  with  Cimia  b.c 
87.  He  bad  a son  Lucius  who  was  consul 
B.c.  76. 

C'ato  may  be  the  father  of  Cato  Uticeneis. 
Of  the  noble  family  of  the  Hortensii  the 
orator  (consul  b.c.  69)  was  the  most  dis* 
tinguished. 

4.  fu/i#  longo  interrallo']  Baiter  and 
Halm  have  ' cum  M.  Lucullo,’  the  correc- 
tion of  Srhiits.  Stephanas  altered  ' Sici- 
liam ’ into  *Ciliciam,’  and  Weiske,  Gara- 
toni,  and  other  critics  have  approved  of  the 
alteration.  Drumann  aapjioses  L.  LucuUu^ 
to  be  the  father. 

It  has  been  already  said  (Introduction) 
that  Archias  came  to  Rome  in  b.c.  ln*i, 
but  L.  Lucullus  tlie  father  went  to  Sicily  in 
that  year,  and  Archias  could  not  have  ac- 
companied him  unless  he  wa<>  at  Rome  in 
that  year  before  Lucius  left  Rome.  But  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  he  went  straightway  to 
Sicify  with  Lucullus.  It  was  by  living  in 
intimacy  with  the  Luculli  and  others  that 
be  gained  general  consideration  (afficiebatur 
summo  honore).  Again  Cicero  says  ' satis 
longo  intervallo.’  We  do  not  know  how 
much  this  means,  but  it  has  no  meaning  at 
all,  if  Archias  went  to  Sicily  in  b.c.  102. 
Drumann  observes  that  Cicero  speaks  ob- 
scurely in  order  to  spare  L.  and  M.  Luctilli, 
who  would  not  wish  to  have  their  father’s 
ill  luck  bniught  to  mind  in  b c.  62.  Dm* 
mann  also  ai^ues  that  ‘decedere  ex  pro- 
vincia  ’ is  said  of  governors  who  leave  a 
province  after  the  term  of  their  government 
has  expired,  and  he  adds  that  L.  Lucullus, 
the  son,  was  never  governor  of  Sicily,  nor 
his  brother  Marcus.  The  answer  is  that 
* decedere  ’ is  not  always  so  strictly  used ; 
nor  is  it  so  used  here,  for  Cicero  says  when 
Archias  *cum  eodem  Lucullo  de^eret.’ 
If  he  meant  to  say  that  Lucullus  was  leav. 
ing  the  province,  be  would  have  said  so. 
.\gain,  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  is, 
that  Archias  on  leaving  .Sidly  with  Lucullus 
went  to  Herarlea.  Drumann,  after  a Ger- 
man fashion  of  dealing  with  evidence,  says  s 
**  A tolerable  long  space  of  time  did  not 
elapse  between  Archias’  arrival  in  Rome 


and  bis  entry  on  the  roll  of  the  citizens  of 
Herarlea,  and  people  (man)  did  not  get 
to  Herarlea  on  the  way  back  from  ^iidly.” 
This  is  childish  trifling,  and  a perversion  of 
the  plain  meaning.  Drumann  contradicts 
Cicero,  who  may  l>e  lying  fpr  what  I know, 
but  Dramann  cannot  prove  that  Cicero  is 
lying.  A man,  or  several  men.  if  they 
liked,  might  go  to  Heraclea,  when  they  gut 
out  o»  ISidly  The  narrative  of  Cicero  means 
that  Archias  spent  some  time  in  Rome,  and. 
then  *B  considerable  time’  (satis  longo  in- 
tervalln)  after  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  went 
to  Sicily  with  L.  Lucullus.  If  Lucullus 
went  to  Sicily  in  some  public  employment, 
('icero  would  have  said  so,  for  that  would 
have  raised  the  reputation  of  Archias.  Halm 
also  says  of  the  word  * decederet,’  **  which 
form  of  expres«inn  was  only  applied  to 
magistrates  or  official  personages,”  that 
**  Cicero,  as  Sturenbnrg  has  well  remarked, 
has  used  the  more  important  form  of  ex- 
pression with  rhetoric^  tact,  in  order  to 
set  the  journey  of  Lucullus  in  a brighter 
light,”  Locullus  being,  as  be  supposes,  the 
son,  M.  Lucullus,  for  which  we  have  only 
Schutz's  authority,  who  knew  no  more  of 
the  matter  than  we  do.  What  rhetorical 
tact,  to  use  a word  improperly  in  order  to 
make  the  Judices  believe  what  they  knew 
not  to  be  true ! for  I suppose,  according  to 
this  explanation,  they  were  to  believe  that 
M.  Lucullus  was  governor  of  Sidly,  though 
he  never  had  been  ; or  if  this  is  not  meant, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  setting  the  journey 
in  a brighter  light  I Halm  (see  Introd.) 
says  tluit  it  is  probable  that  this  journey  of 
M.  Lucullus  was  connected  wi*h  the  pro- 
secution which  L.  and  M.  Lucullus  con- 
d'lcted  against  the  augur  Servilius,  by  whom 
their  fether  Lucullus  was  prosecuted  for 
maladministration  in  Sicily,  and  being  con- 
victed went  into  exile.  Plutarch  (Lu(^lus, 
c.  I)  mentions  the  prosecution  of  Serviiius. 
But  why  should  M.  Lucullus  go  to  Sidly 
on  the  occasion  of  the  prosecution  of  Ser- 
viiius What  was  he  to  find  there  ? If  he 
bad  gone  to  get  evidence  for  his  fmtlier 
when  he  was  prosecuted,  there  mighc  be 
some  meaning  in  the  journey.  But  this  is 
the  way  that  men  write  history,  as  they 
call  it.  They  invent  facta  and  indulge  in 
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et  quum  ex  ea  provincia  cum  eodem  Lucullo  decederet,  venit  Hera- 
cleam.  Qiiac  quum  esset  civitas  aequissinio  jure  ac  foedere,  ascribi 
se  in  earn  civitatem  voluit ; idque  quum  ipse  per  se  dignus  putare- 
tur,  turn  auctoritate  et  gratia  Luculli  ab  Heraclccnsibus  impetra- 
vit.  Data  est  civitas  Silvani  lege  et  Carbonis,  si  qdi  foederatis 

riVlTATIBUS  ASCBIPTI  FUISSF.NT,  81  TUM  UCOM  LEX  FEUEBATUK 
IN  ITALIA  OOMICILICM  HABCISSENT,  ET  61  SEXAGINTA  DIEBCS 

APUD  PRAETOKEM  ES8ENT  PBOFESsi.  Quum  hic  domicilium  Romae 


reflections.  **  The  historians  of  the  middle 
class,  who  arc  the  most  namerous,  pervert 
us  all.  They  aim  to  chew  the  morsels  for 
as ; they  make  it  a law  to  themselves  to 
judge  of,  and  consequently  to  bend  the  hi$« 
tory  to  their  own  fancy;  for  while  the  judg. 
ment  leans  on  one  aide,  Ihe  writer  cannot 
avoid  turning  and  winding  his  narrative  ac- 
cording to  that  bias.''  (Montaigne,  Essays, 
ii.  c.  10.) 

In  c,  3 Cicero  only  names  the  Luculli. 
He  purposely  does  not  name  the  father. 
In  B.c.  t»2,  when  this  oration  was  delivered, 
we  may  assume  that  Lurullus  the  father 
was  deiul.  L.  LucuUus  the  son  was  now 
in  Rome  enjoying  the  wealth  that  he  got  in 
Asia.  It  is  very  natural  that  the  orator 
should  speak  of  him  or  bis  brother  without 
any  desmption  : but  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  be  would  speak  of  the  praetor  of  forty 
years  past  without  distinguishing  him  from 
his  sons  who  were  then  alive,  and  in  Rome. 

H^actea]  The  foedus  between  Heraclca 
and  Rome  dated  from  the  time  of  King 
Pyrrhus  (Pro  Balbo,  c.  22).  “The  father 
of  L.  Lucullus  probably  lived  at  Heraclca 
in  exile,"  says  Halm.  (See  the  Introduc- 
tion.) 

Data  ext  ernVov]  Before  the  Social  war 
broke  out,  Rome  was  the  ruling  state  of 
Italy.  She  had  her  Roman  colonies  and 
her  Latin  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  Penin- 
sula. The  rest  of  Italy  was  filled  with  states 
de|>endent  on  Rome  t they  managed  their 
own  alTairs,  but  they  had  to  recruit  and  to 
feed  the  armies  of  Rome.  They  were  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  ‘ Hocii  et 
j L«tini ' (De  Am.  c.  3)  or  * Socii  nomen- 

I que  Latinutn.'  The  Xatini  formed  a de- 

pendent class  apart  from  the  rest : they 
( were  nearest  to  Rome,  and  felt  her  powt-r 
[ the  most.  The  rest  were  SodI  or  Foederati, 
whoso  condition  varied  according  to  the 
terms  of  their  several  Foedera. 

1 The  Italians  claiTnefl  in  return  for  their 
services  equality  of  dvil  rights.  They  de- 
manded the  Romana  dvitos,  the  Suflragium 
and  Honores,  or  access  to  the  highest  places 


in  the  Republic.  Rome  refused,  and  tho 
Italian  states  began  the  Marsic  or  Sodal  war 
n c.  91.  90.  In  d c.  9(t  the  Romans  by  a 
Lex  Julia  gave  the  dvitas  to  those  who  had 
not  revolted,  to  all  the  Latiui,  and  part  of 
the  Socii  (Pm  Balbo,  c.  8;  Gellius,  iv.  4). 
In  the  following  year,  in  the  consulship  of 
Co.  Pompeius  Strabo  and  L.  Pordus  Cato, 
a Lex  was  enacted,  which  is  generally 
named  the  Lex  Plautia  et  Paptria.  the  Lex 
which  Cicero  calls  the  Lex  of  Silvanus  and 
Carbo.  The  names  of  the  two  tr.  pi.  who 
proposed  it  were  C.  Papirius  Carbo  and  M. 
Plaudus  Silvaniia.  We  do  not  know  the 
terms  of  the  Lex,  but  probably  it  gave  the 
civitas  on  certain  conditions  to  all  those 
states  which  had  not  got  it  by  the  Lex 
Julia.  The  part  of  the  Lex  which  Cicero 
quotes  only  applied  to  Archias*  case;  and 
we  know  nothing  of  the  general  provisions 
of  the  Lex  by  which  the  dvitas  was  given 
to  the  several  Italian  communities* 

The  meaning  of  *ascripti'  is  collected 
from  this  passage,  from  another  in  the  ora- 
tion Pro  Balbo,  c.  12,  and  from  a passage 
in  one  of  Cicero's  letters  (Ad  Div.  xiii.  80): 
“ L.  Manlius  est  So.ds.  Is  firit  Catinensis: 
sed  est  una  cum  reliquis  Neapolitanis  dvis 
Romanus  factus  decurioque  Neapoli ; erat 
enim  adscriptus  in  id  monidpium  ante  dvi- 
tatem  sndis  et  Latinis  datam." 

*domrcf/iiim]  See  Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  c.  S, 
note.  Cicero  afterwards  gives  a deflnition 
of  ' domicilium :'  “ is  qui  tot  annis  ante 
dvifatem  datam  sedem  omnium  reram  ac 
fortunarum  snarum  Romae  ouUocavit." 
This  old  definition  was  in  substance  the 
definition  of  the  later  jurists  (Ulpian,  Dig. 
50.  1 . 27.  § 1 ) : "si  quis  negotia  sua  non 
in  oolonta,  sed  in  munidpio  semper  agit,  in 
illo  vendit,  emit,  contrahit,  in  eo  foro, 
balineo,  spertaculis  uiitur,  ibi  festos  dies 
celebrat,  omnibus  denique  muriicipii  com- 
Hindis  utilur,  nullis  colouiarum  fruitur,  ibi 
magis  habere  domidliuni  quam  ubi  colendi 
ruris  causa  versatur  videtur." — ‘ Q.  Metcl- 
lum this  is  Pius,  Praetor  in  b.c.  89r  the 
•on  of  Nomidiens. 
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muUoR  jam  annos  haberet,  professus  est  apud  praetorem,  Q.  Metel- 
lum,  fainiliarissimum  suum.  Si  nihil  aliud  nisi  de  civitate  ac  lege 
dicimus,  nihil  dioo  aniplius  ; caussa  dicta  est.  Quid  enim  horiim 
infinnari,  Grati,  potest!  Heracleaene  esse  turn  ascriptum  negabis? 
Adest  vir  suinma  auctoritate  et  religione  et  fide,  \I.  Lucullus,  qui 
se  non  opinari  sed  scire,  non  audivisse  sed  vidisse,  non  interfuisse 
sod  egisse  dicit.  Adsunt  Heracleenses  legati : nobili^imi  homines 
hujus  judicii  caussa  cum  mandatis  et  cum  publico  testimonio  vene- 
runt,  qui  hunc  ascriptum  Heracleensem  dicunt.  Hie  tu  tabulas 
desideras  Heracleensium  publicas,  quas  Italico  bcllo  incenso  tabu- 
lario  interisse  scimus  omnes.  Est  ridiculum  ad  ea  quae  habemus 
nihil  dicere,  quacrerc  quae  habere  non  possumus ; et  de  hoininum 
memoria  tacere,  litterarum  memoriam  flagitare ; et  quum  habeas 
amplissimi  viri  religionem,  integerrimi  municipii  Jusjurandum  fidein- 
que,  ea  quae  depravari  nullo  modo  possunt  repudiare,  tabulas  quas 
idem  dicis  solere  corrumpi  desiderare.  An  domicilium  Romae  non 
habuit  is  qui  tot  annis  ante  civitatem  datam  sedem  omnium  rerum 

“ — ut  male  8«no9 

Adsenpsit  Liber  Satjris  Fauuiaque  poetas/* 
(Horace,  £p.  i.  19.) 

tabulat  . . . publicas^"]  The  public  regis« 
tera  or  records  (Pro  C.  Rabirio,  c.  3),  and 
note  on  Tabularium.  This  passage  proves 
that  Archias  was  enrolled  a citizen  of  He- 
raclea  before  the  Marsic  war.  We  know 
nothing  of  this  tire  at  Heraclea,  but  we  may 
collect  that  the  w*ar  spread  as  far  as  this  city, 
for  when  Cicero  says  that  the  register  office 
was  burnt  in  the  war,  we  conclude  that  the 
burning  and  the  war  w^re  in  some  way  con- 
mKrtcd. 

quaerert  quae  . . . non]  Baiter  says  that 
Cubetus  conjectures  that  * quaerere  * should 
be  'requirere.'  The  suggestion  is  ingenious. 
But  if  the  critic  means  that  we  should  put 
* requirere*  in  the  text,  because  he  would 
like  it,  we  must  beg  to  bo  allowed  to  reject 
the  proposal. 

municipii]  It  was  a Civitas  Foederata 
before  the  Social  war.  It  had  now  the 
Civitas  Romana;  but  Cicero  could  give  it 
no  other  name  than  a Municipium. 

An  domici/ium  Jiomae]  Orelli  boa  ‘ At 
domicilium  Romae  non  habuit.*— Is  qui  . . . 
collocavit.’’  which  is  the  punctuation  of 
llgen.  If  the  passage  stands  thus,  the  first 
part  is  the  objection  or  supposed  objection  of 
Gratius;  and  Cicero  answers  by  a question. 
‘ At  non  . . . professus  is  the  re^uling  of 
Halm,  who  compares  the  passage  in  the  ora- 
tion Pro  Sex.  Ri^.  Am.  c.  1 : Quid  ergo 


I/erac/eaene]  Gruter  says  that  a Codex 
mannscr.  has  * Herucliaene,'  and  be  cor- 
rectly obsmres  that  this  way  of  writing  is 
as  good  as  the  other.  So  we  may  write 
' Heraclicnses  * as  Baiter  does.  The  editions 
before  Gruter  had  ' Heracleaene  esse  eum  ;* 
and  * eum  * is  wanted.  Halm  thinks  that 
it  should  be  * tu  eum,*  which  is  probable. 

Jif.  Z/MC«//ujr,]  The  MSS.  reading.  Orelli 
adopted  the  correction  * L.  Lucullus.*  I 
keep  the  confusion  as  it  is.  Halm  of  course 
has  M.  Lucullus,  as  he  has  above  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  chapter ; and  Baiter  also. 

opinari]  See  iSt)  Murena,  c.  30,  note; 
and  Pro  Fonteio,  c.  13,  on  the  word  ^arbi- 
trari.* 

penerun/,]  Mommsen  thinks  that  this 
word  should  be  erased.  I have  put  a larger 
stop  after  Megati*  to  stop  the  objectian. 
Why  should  we  find  ' venenint  * in  all  the 
MSS.,  if  Cicero  did  not  write  it?  The 
legati  are  here  : men  of  the  first  rank  have 
come  all  the  way  to  Rome.  What  is  plainer 
than  that  ? 

OMCrip/um  I/erac/eensem]  Halm  quotes 
Cicero  De  Nat.  Deorum,  iii.  c.  15 : **  Ro- 
mulum  nostri  aliosque  complures,  quos 
quasi  novos  et  sdscriptitios  ctves  in  caelum 
receptos  putant.** 

“ Ilium  ego  lucidas 

Inire  sedes,  ducerc  nertaris 
Succos  et  adscribi  quietis 
Ordinibus  )>atiar  deorum.** 

(Horace,  Carm.  iii.  3.) 
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ac  fortunarum  suarum  Romae  collocavit!  An  non  est  professus  ? 
Ininio  vcro  iis  tabulis  professus,  quae  solae  ex  ilia  profes-sione  col- 
Icgioque  praetorum  obtinent  publicaruin  tabularuin  auctoritatem. 
V.  Nam  quiini  Appii  tabulae  negligentius  asservatae  dicerentur, 
Cabinii  quamdiu  incolumis  fuit  levitas,  post  damnationem  calainitas 
omnem  tabularum  fidcm  resignasset,  Mctellus,  homo  sanctissimus 
modestissimus(|ue  omnium,  tanta  diligentia  fuit  ut  ad  L.  Lentulum 
praetorem  et  ad  judices  venerit  et  unius  nominis  litura  se  commo- 
tum  esse  dixerit.  His  igitur  tabulis  nullam  lituram  in  nomine  A. 
Licinii  videtis.  Quae  quum  ita  sint,  quid  est  quod  dc  ejus  civitatc 
dubitetis,  praesertim  qaum  aliis  quoque  in  civitatibus  fuerit  ascrip- 
tus  ? Etenim  quum  mediocribus  multis  et  aut  nulla  aut  humili 
aliqua  arte  praeditis  gratuito  civitatem  in  Graecia  homines  imper- 


audacissimus  ego  ex  omnibus  ? Minime. 
At  tanto  officiusior  ? Ne  istius  quidem 
laudis,’*  &c.  Baiter  writes  : * At  non  est 
profi'ssus.'  But  be  does  nut  say  on  what 
authority.  K.  P.  have  * An.* 
prnfe$»io]  * Profiteri ' is  to  give  in  one's 
name,  to  make  a return,  as  we  call  it  (Vol. 
I.  Verr.  ii.  3.  c.  48).  ' By  virtue  of  that 
declaration  and  the  college  of  Practores  have 
the  authenticity  of  public  records.'  The 
eight  praetorcs  form^  a collegium  in  one 
sense,  like  the  Tribuni  (Vol.  11.  Pro  Quin- 
tio,  c.  7)- 

6.  Aypii]  Ho  wa.s  praetor  B.c.  89.  This 
Appius  was  the  father  of  P.  Clodius,  Cicero’s 
enemy.  There  is  an  allusion  to  him  in  the 
oration  Pro  Dome,  c.  32. 

GabinH~\  P.  Gabinius  Capito.  After  his 
praetorship  ho  was  prosecuted  for  Itepe- 
tundae  and  convicted  (Vol.  11.  Divin.  c. 
20).  Halm  remarks  that  the  opposition  of 
* calamitas  ' and  * incolumis  ' shows  that  the 
word  was  formed  by  a {mpular  corruption 
from  ' calamita.s*  (see  V'ol.  II.  Verr.  ii.  3, 
c.  98,  note  on  ' calamitas  '). 

retignauet,']  * Resignare  ' means  to  take 
otf  the  seals,  to  unseal  a testament  when  a 
man  dies. 

Adducit  febres  et  testamenta  resignat." 

(Horace,  Ep.  i.  7.  9.) 

' To  take  the  seals  off  a thing  before  the  time 
I is  a fraudulent  act.  When  the  seals  are  off, 

I the  thing  may  bo  falsitied,  Cicero  means 
I that  the  condemnation  of  Gabinius  destroyed 
his  (Tedit,  and  was  the  same  thing  as  if  you 
took  the  seals  off  a testament  or  other  in- 
strument and  left  it  open  to  the  falsifier. 
Gabinius  was  careless  while  he  kept  his  re- 
gisters, and  after  his  condemnation  we  may 
suppose  that  they  were  left  nobody  knows 


where,  and  of  course  could  not  he  trusted. 
In  such  a case  the  credibility  of  the  regis- 
ters depended  on  their  safe  keeping  and 
their  being  in  proper  hands.  Cicero  docs 
not  mean  that  the  'tabulae*  were  sealed. 
Manutius  says  they  were  sealed  with  the 
praetor’s  ring. 

It  does  not  appear  what  the  facts  were 
about  the  ' litura  * or  erasure  which  Metel- 
lus  found  in  a single  name.  Probably  he 
found  in  some  ' tabulae,*  in  some  registers 
of  cituensbip,  an  erasure  of  one  man's 
name.  He  came  to  P.  Lentulus,  a praetor, 
as  it  is  supposed,  and  to  the  judi(*es,  fiom 
which  it  appears  that  there  was  a trial,  and 
he  showed  that  he  was  very  much  troubled 
about  the  erasure  of  a single  name.  This 
shows  the  man's  care  about  the  accuracy  of 
the  registers.  This  is  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose. All  the  rest  that  the  critics  say  is 
guess. 

Manutius  defends  the  reading  'in  nomcn,* 
which  he  explains  ' contra  nomen.'  ' No- 
mine * is  the  reading  of  B. ; ' notnen ' of 
G.  £.  A.  Mommsen  conjectures  * nulla  in 
litura  nomen.*  This  is  Latin,  as  in  V’err.  ii. 
2.  c.  78:  **  extremam  partem  nominis  . . . 
ease  in  litura.** 

fuerit  aecripiuM  /]  " Not  ' sit  ascriptus,* 
because  for  tlte  prestMit  the  value  of  the 
'ascriptio*  had  ceased,  since  these  'civitates* 
had  become  ' municipia  ' ’*  (Halm). 

gratuito]  Some  would  read  ‘non  gravate.’ 
' Gratuito’  is  plain:  " nullo  eorom  merito, 
nulla  aut  humili  arte"  (Manutius).  Wo 
may  perhaps  infer  from  this  passage  that 
the  people  of  Locri  in  South  Italy  had  also 
given  Archias  the  free<iom  of  their  city. 
The  critics  are  not  agrec'd  whether  Graecia 
means  Greece  Proper  or  Magna  Graecia. 
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tiebant,  Roginos  credo  aut  Locrenses  aut  Neapolitanos  aut  Taren- 
tinos,  quod  scenicis  artiiicibus  largiri  solebant,  id  huic  Bumma  ingenii 
praedito  gloria  noluisse.  Quid,  quum  ceteri  non  tnodo  post  civita- 
tem  datain.  sed  etiam  post  legem  Papiam,  aliquo  niodo  in  eorum 
municipiorum  tabulas  irrepserint,  hie  qui  ne  utitur  quidem  illis  in 
quibus  est  scriptus,  quod  semper  se  Heracleensem  esse  voluit,  re- 
jicietur  ? Census  nostros  requiris.  Scilicet;  est  enim  obscuruin 
proximis  censoribus  hunc  cum  clarissimo  imperatore  L.  Lucullo 
apud  exercitum  fuisse  ; superioribus  cum  codem  quaestore  fuisse  in 
Asia;  priinis  [Julio  et  Crasso]  nullam  populi  partem  esse  censam. 
Sed  quoniam  census  non  jus  civitatis  confirmat,  ac  tantummodo  in- 
dicat euni  qui  sit  census  [ita]  se  jam  turn  gessisse  pro  cive,  iis  tem- 
poribus,  quae  tu  criminaris  ne  ipsius  quidem  judicio  eum  In  civium 
Romanorum  jure  esse  versatum,  et  testamentum  saepe  fecit  nostris 

Ugem  Papiam^']  The  object  of  this  Lex  civitas  to  those  who  were  registered  before 
(b.C-  (ifi)  was  to  drive  Peregrini  from  Rome,  the  Lex  was  passed.  For  want  of  exact 
as  Dion  savs  (87<  c.  It  was  pro|>osed  knowledge  of  facts,  which  Cicero  very  often 
by  a tr.  pi.  C.  Fapius.  Cicero  (De  Off.  iii.  does  not  give  as,  we  cannot  tell  what  to 
li):  Male  etiam  qui  peregrinos  urbibos  make  of  his  argument.  Archias  did  not 

uti  prohibent  eosque  exterminant,  ut  Pen-  make  of  these  registers,  on  which  bis 
nus  apud  patres  nostros,  Papius  nuper.  name  wa.s  entered,  as  Cicero  says,  and  *be> 
Nam  esM?  pro  cive  qui  dvis  non  sit  rectum  cause  be  was  resolved  to  pass  for  a dtixen 
est  non  lirerc  { qaam  tulerunt  legem  sapi-  of  Heracles.  He  may  have  given  in  his 
entissimi  consules  Crassus  et  Scaevota : usu  name  to  Metellus  as  a citizen  of  Heraclea 
vero  urbis  probibere  peregriuos  sane  inhu-  only,  and  we  must  conclude  from  all  that 
manum  e<>t.’^  This  was  the  Lex  under  Cicero  says  that  he  had  done  so.  Yet  we 
which  Archia«  was  prosecuted,  as  it  is  stated  are  not  told  that  this  prevented  him  from 
in  the  Schol.  Bob.  p.  364,  Orelli.  proving  bis  title  to  the  Roman  civitas  from 

ne  uliiur  ^wtdem  illi$  | Cicero  never  at-  other  registers.  He  simply  did  not  choose 
tempts  to  show  that  Archias  was  registered  to  refer  to  those  registers,  l>ecause  he  would 
in  any  other  state  than  Heraclea.  He  says  pass  for  a dtizen  of  Heraclea:  and  in  the 
that  he  was,  but  be  gives  no  proof  of  it.  same  sentence  we  are  told  that  these  regis* 
He  simply  asks  if  it  was  probable  that  ters  were  falsified.  There  is  no  sense  in 

Rogium  and  other  towns  refused  him  that  this;  and  if  the  orator  wrote  it  so,  be  is 

which  they  were  accustomed  to  give  to  inexcusable. 

actors.  Hero  he  says  that  even  after  the  Centtu  nostron']  See  the  Introduction, 
enactment  of  the  Lex  Pspia,  the  rest,  1 do  The  punctuation  is  not  quite  certain.  Some 
not  know  who  they  are,  got  their  names  editions  have  * Census  nostros  requiris  sd- 
entered  surreptitiously  on  the  lists  of  those  licet.  Is  enim.’  Halm  refers  to  Cicero  Ad 
inunicipU;  by  which  he  means  all  those  Q.  Fr.  i.  8.  1:  “ Kgo  tibi  irascerer.’  tibi 
places  that  ho  has  mentioned,  except  He-  ego  possein  iraod  ? SSdIicet)  tu  enim;” 
raclea.  Archias,  he  says,  did  not  make  any  where  * Scilicet  * cannot  belong  to  * irasci.' 
use  of  the  evidence  of  these  rasters,  be-  * Sdlioet  * implies  however  a repetition  of 
cause  he  always  chose  to  consider  himself  the  verb  to  which  it  refers.  — * Julio  et 

as  belonging  to  Heraclea;  and  Halm  finds  Crasso:’  the  names  of  the  censors  of  B.c. 

three  good  reasons  for  this.  But  as  the  fl9.  Manutius  supposes  them  to  be  a gloss ; 
registers  of  Heraclea  were  burnt,  and  we  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are. 
are  not  told  th<*t  the  others  were,  we  cannot  quae  iu  . , . eum  in  ctriwm]  * -Quom  tu 
understand  why  .Archias  should  not  have  . . . judicio  in  dvium,’  Halm,  and  Baiter  on 
used  their  evidence.  Indeed  Cicero  says  it  the  authority  of  Cod.  O.xoniensis  C.  G.  B. 
was  worth  nothing,  because  their  registers  have  the  reading  in  the  text.  A.  has  ‘ quibus  ’ 
were  falsified;  and  they  must  have  been  for*  quae.’ — ‘ne  ipsius  quidem  judido be- 
falsified  in  dates  as  well  as  in  names,  for  cause  he  was  not  on  the  censors’  lists, 
the  Lex  of  Silvanut  and  Carbo  only  ggve  the  tettamenium}  The  * testamenti  fsetio’ 
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Icgibus,  et  adiit  hereditates  civium  Romanorum,  et  in  beneficiis  ad 
aerarium  delatus  eat  a L.  Lucullo  prnconsule.  Quaere  argumenta, 
si  quae  potes ; numquani  eniui  hie  neque  suo  neque  amicorum 
judicio  revincetur. 

VI.  Quaeres  a nobis,  Gratij  cur  tanto  opere  hoc  homine  delecte- 
inur.  Quia  suppeditat  nobis  ubi  et  animus  ex  hoc  forensi  strepitu 
rcficiatur  et  aures  coiivicio  defessae  conquiescant.  An  tu  cxistiroas 
aut  suppetere  nobis  pos.se  quod  quotidie  dicamus  in  tanta  varietate 
reruni,  nisi  aninios  nostros  doctrina  excolanius,  aut  ferre  aniinos 
taritam  posse  coiitentionem,  nisi  eos  doctrina  eadcni  relaxenius  ? 
Ego  vero  fateor  mo  his  studiis  esse  dedituin  ; ceteros  pudeat,  si  qui 
ita  se  litteris  abdidcrunt,  ut  nihil  possint  ex  iis  neque  ad  coinmunein 


was  one  of  the  privile^of  a Roman  citizen. 
It  was  the  cn|)acity  to  make  a will  or 
codicil,  to  be  instituted  *heres,’  or  made  a 
* legatarius  ' and  to  be  a witness  to  a will 
(Vol.  I.  Verr.  U.  3.  c.  40,  note  on  Commer- 
cium).  Halm  says  that  'saepe  ’ is  a rheto- 
rical exaggeration;  but  that  there  was  a 
foundatio:!  for  it  in  the  fact  of  Arrhias  har- 
ing accompanied  Lucullus  in  his  campaigns. 
I iup)K>sc  he  means  that  as  his  life  was  in- 
secure, or  he  miglit  chance  to  lose  it,  he 
was  every  now  and  then  making  his  last 
W'il],  like  Caesar's  men  when  they  were  going 
to  hght  the  German  king  (U.  G.  i.  30). 
Klotz  ob!«er>'es  that  Cicero’s  'saepe'  means 
no  more  than  once  or  twice  This  talk 
about  wills  made  in  the  campaign  seems  to 
he  the  suggesliou  of  Ballhorn- Rosen,  which 
Klutz  calls  an  unlucky  one,  and  so  it  is. 
Rosen  supposes  that  the  * testamentain  pro- 
cinctu  ’ were  meant,  the  testaments  made 
in  presence  of  the  enemy.  Klotz  correctly 
remarks  that  they  were  now  out  of  fashion. 
(See  the  note  in  Long's  Caesar,  B.  G.  i. 
39.) 

in  His  name  was  returned  by 

L.  Lucullus  to  the  treasury  (aerarium) 
among  those  who  deserved  some  rewartl  for 
their  services,  or  among  those  whom  be  had 
rewarded  in  some  way.  Cicero  (Ad  Fam.  v. 
20)  baa  a passage  on  the  *io  beneficiis* 
which  is  instructive:  quod  scribis  de  be- 

iiefidis,  scito  a me  et  tribunoa  militarea  et 
]>raefectos  et  contubernales  dnmtazat  meos 
delates  esse.  In  quo  quidem  me  ratio 
fi'felLit : liberum  enim  mibi  tempus  ad  eos 
deferendos  exi.Htimabam  dan;  posteacertior 
aum  failus  triginta  diebua  deferri  necesso 
esse  quibus  rationes  detulissem/* 

6.  cofivrcto)  This  word  here  meana 
' noise,*  the  clamour  ' causidicorum,*  the 
bawling  of  the  noisy  word-aplittara*  Gim- 


vlus  quotes  a passage  of  Phaedrus  (i.3): 

Clamorem  ranae  austulere  ad  aidera. 

Convicio  permotus  Juppiter.** 

Halm  writes  * convitio  * here  and  elsewhere ; 
but  Baiter  does  not. 

lUteriu\  The  orator  has  now  got  a 
subjei't  that  he  likes:  he  is  talking  ol  him- 
self. He  could  iiowcTcr  talk  well,  and  say 
something  worth  hearing,  which  is  not 
always  the  case  with  great  talkers.  **  Let 
the  men  be  ashamed  who  have  so  buried 
themselves  in  hitters  that  they  are  unable 
to  get  out  of  them  any  profit  for  ('ommon 
use,  or  produce  any  thing  before  men’s  eyes 
and  the  light  of  day.*'  Those  who  arc 
buried  in  letters  cannot  be  accused  now-a- 
days  of  s*nding  out  nothing  ; they  are  coo- 
Hnoally  sending  something  ; but  what  many 
do  send  is  most  wonderful.  This  is  an  in- 
temperance in  literal  are.  as  Seneca  aptly  calls 
it  (Ep.  loo),  as  bad  in  its  kind  as  any  other 
intemperance.  It  fills  (he  world  with  use- 
less bmks.  But  the  world  baa  its  revenge. 
It  does  not  read  them. 

Cicero  was  always  working,  and  be  has 
produced  something  for  men  to  look  at, 
something  that  will  bear  the  light.  Hia 
vanity  has  let  us  know  more  about  him  titan 
We  should  have  known,  if  ho  had  been  a 
modest  man.  He  aays  truly  of  himself 
(Phil.  ii.  c.  8) : “ tanrum  dicam  breviter 
....  me  nec  rei  publicae  nec  amicis  un- 
quam  defuisse,  et  tamen  omni  genera  monu- 
mentorum  meorum  pcrfccisse  opens  subse- 
civis,  ut  meae  vigiliae  meaeque  litterao  et 
juventuti  utilitatia  et  nomini  Romano  laudis 
oliquid  atferrent.*' 

The  Romans  also  said  * se  in  litteraa  ab- 
dere,*  and  Mitteria  se  involvere;'  no  bad 
kind  of  ezpressioD. 
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afferre  fructum  neque  in  aspectum  lucemque  proferre:  me  autcm 
quid  pudeat  qui  tot  annos  ita  vivo,  judices,  ut  a nullius  umquam  me 
tempore  aut  commodo  aut  otium  meum  abstraxerit  aut  voluptas 
avocarit  aut  denique  soinnus  retardarit  ? Quare  quis  tandem  me 
reprehendat  aut  quis  mihi  jure  succenseat,  si  quantum  ceteris  ad 
suas  res  obeundas,  quantum  ad  festos  dies  ludorum  celebrandos, 
quantum  ad  alias  voluptates  et  ad  ipsam  requiem  animi  et  corporis 
conceditur  temporura,  quantum  alii  tribuunt  tempestivis  conviviis, 
quantum  denique  alveolo,  quantum  pilae,  tantum  mihi  egomet  ad 
haec  studia  recolenda  sumpsero  ? Atque  hoc  adeo  mihi  conceden- 
dum  est  magis  quod  ex  his  studiis  haec  quoque  crescit  oratio  et 
facultas,  quae  quantacumque  in  me  est  numquam  amicorum  periculis 
defuit.  Quae  si  cui  levior  videtur,  ilia  quidem  certc  quae  summa 
sunt  ex  quo  fonte  hauriam  sentio.  Nam  nisi  multorum  praeceptis 
multisquc  litteris  mihi  ab  adolescentia  suasissem  nihil  esse  in  vita 
magno  opere  exjietenduin  nisi  laudem  atque  honestatem,  in  ea 
autem  perseqnenda  omnes  cruciatus  corporis,  omnia  pericula  mortis 
atque  exsilii  parvi  esse  ducenda,  numquam  me  pro  salute  vestra  in 
tot  ac  tantas  dimicationes  atque  in  hns  profligatormn  hominum 
quotidianos  impetus  objccisseni.  Sed  pleni  sunt  omnes  libri,  plenae 
sapientium  voces,  plena  cxemplorum  vetustas ; quae  jacerent  in 
tenebris  omnia,  nisi  litterarum  lumen  accederet.  Quam  multas 


temport]  * When  a man  was  in  a diffi- 
culty/ Cicero  alludes  to  men  on  their 
trial.  ' Cuminodo  * means  the  help  that  be 
gave  them  in  private  causes,  as  the  Homans 
called  them. 

gttanium  alii  . . . lempeaiitU]  Pro  Mu> 
rena,  c.  (i,  note  on  ' tempestivus.’ 

There  is  a passage  in  the  Pbaedrus  (2/6) 
which  Ursini  8uj)poses  that  Cicero  may  have 
imitated.  No  doubt  he  had  read  it ; and 
it  U worth  reading.  Socrates  says:  dXXd 
roi'c  ph>  iy  ypappaai  rf/Trovc,  <uc  loisr, 
iraididc  OTrtp/t  re  rai  yparj/tt,  '6ray 

ypa*0y,  lavTtji  re  VTopyijpnTa  ifriaavpiZo^ 
TO  ynpf^C  iciyrni,  sni 

irayri  np  rai/roy  ptrioyrtf  tjnOrffrtrai 

Tt  avToit^;  Otutpuiy  <pvopivoit^  aira\ovi‘ 

oral'  di  ttXXm  waiciaig  dXXat^  XP*di’rac, 
avpwoaion;  Tt  dpcoyrtg  avrov^  ir’ntotg  re 
d<ra  TovT^v  ti^eX^d,  rdr*  jeetvoc,  wc  eoiicei', 
di'fi  Tovrioy  ole  Xiyiu  dia'lei. 

aheoio,']  Grae\ius  supposes  that  *aleae,' 
which  is  in  most  of  the  and  editions, 

is  an  interpretation  of  * alveolo.^  * Alveo- 
lus’ is  the  * tabula  aleatoria.’  G.  K.  P. 
have  * alveolo.’ 

hue  adeo]  Some  MSS.  have  ' ideo.’ 


Baiter  and  Halm  have  * eo.’  — ' crescit 
there  is  a reading  * censetur,’  which  is  in 
some  editions. 

Qr/ae  «i . . . i7/a]  * If  the  study  of  ora- 

tory seems  to  any  man  a light  thing,  there 
are  other  things  at  least  which  are  the 
highest,  and  I know  from  what  source  I 
must  draw  them.’  He  means  the  princi- 
ples of  philosophy,  which  we  derive  from 
one  sourco  only,  the  pure  intelligence  of 
the  Greeks. 

hot . . . impeltu']  He  is  alluding  to  Cati- 
lina  and  his  crew.  Halm,  who  often  asks 
a question,  here  asks  * Why  did  Cicero  add 
hot  /'  1 leave  others  to  answer  him. 

aecederei.']  E.  A.  have  ‘accenderet 
but  ' accederet  ’ is  right.  The  words  * Sod 
pleni  ’ refer  to  * nisi  multorum  praeceptis 
. . . laudem  atque  honestatem.’  * Exemplo- 
rum ' does  not  depend  on  * pleni  ’ and 
* plena.’  Halm  compares  * amicorum  . . . 
dignitate  . . . vetustate,’  c.  12.  * Hut  all 

the  books  are  full  of  this  (the  praecepta), 
all  the  sayings  of  the  wise,  all  the  example 
of  antiquity ; and  yet  all  this  would  lie  in 
darkness,  if  the  light  of  letters  (science, 
study)  were  not  applied  to  it.’  Manutius 
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nobis  imagines  non  solum  ad  intuendum,  verum  etiam  ad  imitan- 
diim  fortissimorum  virorum  expressas  scriptores  et  Graeci  et  Latini 
reliqiierunt ; quas  ego  mihi  semper  in  administranda  re  publica 
proponens  animum  et  mentcm  meam  ipsa  cogitatione  hominum  ex- 
cellentium  conformabam. 

VII.  Qiiaeret  quispiam ; quid,  illi  ipsi  summi  viri,  quorum  vir- 
tutcs  litteris  proditae  sunt,  istane  doctrina  quam  tu  offers  laudibus 
eruditi  fuerunt  ? Difficile  est  hoc  de  omnibus  confirmare ; sed 
tamen  est  certum  quid  respondeam.  Ego  multos  homines  excel- 
lenti  aiiimo  ac  virtute  fuisse,  et  sine  doctrina  naturae  ipsius  habitu 
prope  divino  per  se  ipsos  et  moderates  et  graves  exstitisse  fateor  : 
etiam  illud  adjungo,  saepius  ad  laudem  atque  virtutem  iiaturam  sine 
doctrina  quam  sine  natura  valuisse  doctrinam.  Atque  idem  ego 
hoc  contendo,  quum  ad  naturam  eximiam  atque  illustrem  accesscrit 
ratio  quaedam  conformatioque  doctrinae,  turn  illud  nescio  quid 
praeclarum  ac  singulare  solere  exsistere : ex  hoc  esse  hunc  numero 
quern  patres  nostri  viderunt,  divinum  hominem,  Africanum  ; ex  hoc 


quotes  a useful  passage  from  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus (viii.  11):  **  Superior  Africaiius  Ennii 
poetae  efii^iem  in  monumento  Comeliae 
gentis  collorari  voluit,  quod  ingenio  ejus 
opera  sua  illustrata  judicareti  non  quidem 
ignanis  quam  diu  Rornanum  imperium 
floreretf  et  Africa  Italiac  pedibus  esset  sub- 
jecta,  totiusijue  terrarum  orbis  summum 
culmen  arx  Capitolina  possideret,  eorum 
extingui  memoriam  nr>n  posse,  si  tamen  illis 
Utterarum  quoque  lunten  accessisset  mogni 
aestimans.” 

itnagiuet  . . . expretiai]  ' Hour'  many 
portraits  not  to  look  at  only,  but  also  to 
imitate,  of  the  noblest  men  have  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  drawn  and  left  us.’ 
Here  our  language  makes  a difficulty,  for 
* imago  ’ means  a solid  which  represents  a 
human  form,  and  ' exprimere  ’ is  a techni- 
cal word  in  that  sense : 

**  Nec  magis  expressi  voltus  per  aenea 
signa 

Quam  per  vatis  opus  mores  animique 
virorum 

Clarorum  apparent.” 

(Horace,  Ep.  ii.  I.  24d.) 

As  we  have  no  word  for  * imagines/  for 
neither  bust  nor  statue  will  do  here,  we 
alter  the  thing  to  a portrait  and  of  course 
we  alter  the  metaphor  ; but  then  the  trans- 
lation, that  is,  the  transference  is  incom- 
plete. A note  of  Manutius  reminds  ns  that 
Agesilaus  would  have  neither  statue  nor 
portrait:  be  thought  that  Xenophon’s  en- 


comium would  last  longer  than  either. 
Tacitus  (Agricola,  c.  46)  has  a passage  that 
may  be  compared  with  Cicero.  After  speak- 
ing of  "imagines  quae  marmore  aut  aero 
finguntur,”  he  says  : " forma  mentis  aetema, 
quam  tenere  et  exprimere  non  per  alienam 
moteriam  et  artem  sed  tuis  ipse  moribus 
possis.”  See  also  what  Cicero  says  in  c.  12 
of  this  oration. 

7.  quid  retpontUam.']  Halm  explains 
the  difference  between  ‘ quid  ’ and  ‘ quod 
respoudeam.’  I dou’t  believe  that  there 
is  any.  Cobetus,  quoted  by  Baiter,  prefers 
* est  quod  respondeam  / and  Mommsen 
has  suggested  the  omission  of  'certum.’ 
Baiter  suggests  * est  certo  quod  respond- 
eam.' I prefer  what  Cicero  wrote;  for  I 
assume  that  he  wrote  the  text  as  it  stands, 
because  we  have  evidence  that  he  did,  and 
none  that  he  did  not. 

animn  ac  rrr/ufe]  ' Men  of  superior  un- 
derstanding  and  energy  ’ may  without  any 
instruction  become  ' men  of  well-regulated 
habits  (moderati)  and  solid  character.’ 
The  virtues  arc  in  * modus :’  they  lie  be- 
tween two  extremes  ; hence  a man  who  has 
the  ' ntodus  * is  ' moderatus.* 

" Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam, 
Rectique  cultus  pectora  roborant.” 

(Horace,  Carm.  iv.  4 ) 

Africanum  ;]  The  younger,  ‘ quern  patres 
nosdi  viderunt.’  C.  Laelius  was  his  friend. 
As  to  Furius  Philus  see  Pro  Murena,  c.  31. 
Cato  is  the  old  man,  the  Censor,  who  learned 
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C.  Laelium,  L.  Furium,  moderatissimos  homines  et  continentissi- 
mos  i ex  hoc  fortissinium  viruni  et  illis  teroporibus  doctissimuin,  M. 
CatoneiTi  ilium  senem ; qui  prufecto,  si  nihil  ad  percipiendam  colon- 
damque  virtutem  litteris  adjuvarentur,  nuinquani  sc  ad  earum  stu- 
dium  contulissent.  Quod  si  non  hie  tantus  fructus  ostenderetur,  et 
si  ex  his  studiis  delectatio  sola  peteretur,  tamen,  ut  opinor,  hanc 
animadversionem  humanissimam  ac  liberalissiinam  judicaretis.  Naui 
ceterae  neque  tcniporum  sunt  neque  aetatum  omnium  ncque  loco- 
rum  ; at  haec  studia  adolescentiam  agunt,  scnectutem  oblectant,  se- 
cundas  res  ornant,  adver^is  perfugium  ac  solatium  praebent ; delec- 
tant  domi,  non  impediunt  foris,  pernoctant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur, 
rusticantur. 

VIII.  Quod  si  ipsi  haec  neque  attingere  neque  sensu  nostro 
gustare  possemus,  tamen  ea  mirari  deberemus,  etiam  quum  in  aliis 
videremus.  Quis  nostrum  tarn  animn  agresti  ac  duro  fuit  ut  Roscii 
morte  nuper  non  commoveretur  I qui  quum  esset  senex  mortuus, 
tamen  propter  excellentem  artem  ac  venustatem  videbatur  oinnino 
mori  non  debuissc.  Ert;o  ille  corporis  motu  tantum  amorem  sibi 
concillarat  a nobis  omnibus,  nos  animorum  incredibiles  niotus  cele- 
ritateinque  ingeiiiorum  negligemusi  Quoties  ego  hunc  Archiam 
vidi,  judices,  utar  eniui  vestra  benignitate,  quoniam  me  in  hoc  novo 
generc  dicendi  tarn  diligenter  attenditis,  quoties  ego  hunc  vidi,  quum 
litterara  scripsisset  nullain,  magnum  numerum  optimorum  versuum 
de  iis  ipsis  rebus  quae  turn  agerentur,  dicere  ex  tempore,  quoties 
revocatum  eandeiu  rein  dicere,  commutatis  verbis  atque  sententiis. 


Greek  when  be  was  old  (Cicero  De  Senec« 
tute,  c. 

anifHa/ivfrtiomem'l  Baiter  and  Halm 
have  ' animi  remiasionemt*  a conjecture  of 
Bonamid.  ' Animadversio  ’ is  the  direction 
of  the  mind  to  an  object,  as  in  Cicero  Do 
Off.  i.  c.  29:  '*  Ex  quibus  illud  intelligitur 
— ut  ad  officii  forniain  revertamur — appetilus 
omnes  contrahendos  sedandosque  esse,  ex- 
cifandamque  animadversionem  et  diligentiam 
ut  ne  quid  temere  ac  fortuito,  inconsiderate 
negligenterque  ai(amua/'  G.  K.  P.  A.  have 
* animadversionem/ 

adoletreniiam  a^vn/,]  Halm  and  others 
have  ' slant, ’ a conjecture.  Gulielm.  pro- 
posed *acuunt.'  i can  find  no  use  of 
*a^nt  * exactly  like  this.  *A|;unt’  is  op- 
(>osed  to  * oblectant/  and  perhaps  it  may 
mean  ‘ pve  activity  to/  *move.*  'Alunt* 
makes  no  opposition  to  * oMectaot.* 

8.  ilofCft]  The  Comoedus  for  whom 
Cicero  delivered  a speech  (Vol.  II.).  He 


was  just  dead.  He  died  in  b.c.  f!3.  Ros- 
dus  excelled  in  gesture,  in  the  graceful 
movement  of  bis  body.  He  was  so  great 
in  his  art  that  any  man  who  excelled  in 
his  particular  art,  was  calle<l  a Rosdus 
(De  Or.  i.  c.  9H),  Though  his  eyes  were 
very  much  awry  (perversiasimi),  be  was  con- 
sidered handsome. 

dicere  ex  tempore,']  It  was  probably  by 
his  jH)wer  of  extempore  composition  that 
Areidas  madesogreat  a sensation  in  the  cities 
which  be  visited,  as  a singer  d'>es  now.  Cicero 
mentions  an  Antipater  of  Sidun,  who  could 
pour  out  extempore  verses  (fundere  ex  tem- 
pore). Cicero  explains  the  power  well: 
tantum  hominis  ingeninsi  ac  menioris 
valuit  exerdtatiu,  ut  quum  se  menie  oc 
voluntate  conjedsset  in  versum  verba  seque- 
rentur**  (De  Or.  hi.  50)  Quintilian  (x. 
7»  19)  sets  no  great  value  on  the  power  of 
improvising.  Quintilian  uses  the  adjective 
' cxUrnpormlis/ 
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Quae  vero  accurate  co^tateque  scripsisaet,  ea  sic  vidi  probari  ut 
ad  vetcruui  scriptonim  laudem  pervenirent.  Hunc  ego  non  diligam, 
non  admirer,  non  omni  ratione  defendendum  putem  ? Atque  sic  a 
suininis  hominibus  eruditissimisque  accepimus,  ceterarum  rerum 
studia  et  doctrina  et  praeceptis  et  arte  constare ; poetam  natura 
ipsa  valere  et  mentis  viribus  excitari  et  quasi  divino  quodam  spiritu 
inflari.  Quare  suo  jure  noster  ille  Ennius  sanctos  appellat  poetas, 
quod  quasi  deorum  aliquo  dono  atque  raunere  commendati  nobis 
esse  videantur.  Sit  igitur,  judices,  sanctum  apud  vos  humanissi- 
mos  homines  hoc  poetae  nomen,  quod  nulla  umquam  barbaria 
violavit.  Saxa  et  solitudines  voci  respondent,  bestiae  saepe  ini- 
manes  cantu  flectuntur  atque  consistunt ; nos  instituti  rebus  optimis 
non  poetarum  voce  moveamiir  ? Homeruin  Colophonii  civem  ease 
dicunt  suum,  Chii  suum  vindicant,  Salaminii  repetunt,  Smyrnaei 
vero  suum  esse  confirmant,  itaque  etiam  delubrum  ejus  in  oppido 
dedicaverunt : permulti  alii  praeterea  pugnant  inter  se  atque  con- 
tendunt.  IX.  Ergo  illi  alienum  quia  poeta  fuit  post  mortem  etiam 
expetunt ; nos  hunc  vivum  qui  et  voluntate  et  legibus  noster  est 
repudiabimus  ? praesertim  quuni  omne  oliiu  studium  atque  omne 
ingeniura  coiitulcrit  Archias  ad  populi  Romani  gloriam  laudemque 
celebrandam.  Nam  et  Cimbricas  res  adolescens  attigit,  et  ipsi  illi 
C.  Mario,  qui  durior  ad  haec  studia  videbatur,  jucundus  fuit.  Nequc 
enim  quisquam  est  tain  aversus  a Musis  qui  non  mandari  vcrsibus 
aeternum  suorum  labnrum  praeconium  facile  patiatur.  Themis- 


pnrenireni.1  * peireniret,*  G.  E.  P. 
Baiter^  Halm.  Cicero  talks  extraragantly 
when  be  says  that  a Greek  of  his  day  attained 
the  merit  of  the  old  poets.  The  thing;  was 
impossible.  Archias  might  stand  to  Homer, 
as  Aristides  did  to  Demosthenes,  and  the 
vain  rhetorician  has  left  his  measnre  be- 
hind him  in  an  oration  against  Iveptines. 
He  too  mast  write  a I^eptines  forsooth  ; and 
Voltaire  must  write  an  ()edipus. 

tancto$']  Halm  quotes  Ovid,  Ars  Amat. 
403,  &c. : 

**  Quid  petitur  sacris  nisi  tantum  fama 
poet  is  ? 

Hoc  votum  nostri  snmma  laboris  hnbet/* 

Saxa  et  eoliludinee']  Manutius  thinks 
that  this  is  something  poetical,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  find  fault  with  because  Cicero  is 
speaking  of  a poet.  But  many  people  will 
not  agree  with  the  learned  critic.  The  allu- 
sion to  Orpheus  and  Arion,  for  I suppose 
that  the  orator  had  them  in  his  mind,  is 
ridiculous.  Quintilian  quotes  these  words 


five  times  (viii.  8,  \ ix.  4,  44  ; xi.  1,  34 ; 

3.  84, 167)*  He  says : *'  Jam  sublitnius  illml 
Pro  Archia,  Saxa  atque  . . . consistunt." 
He  seems  to  have  admired  them.  He  tells 
us  the  gesture  that  is  appropriate  to  these 
words:  At  quuro  spedosius  quid  ube- 

riusque  dicendum  est  ut  illud,  Saxa  atque 
eoiitudinei  voci  retipondent,  exspatiatur  in 
latus,  et  ipsa  quodam  modo  se  cum  gestu 
fundit  oratio."  The  remarks  of  Quintilian 
on  action  (xi.  3)  are  useful.  Lessing  bai 
something  on  band  action,  which  as  usual 
^ows  his  exact  taste  (Hamburgischc  Drs- 
maturgie,  Erster  Band,  Viertes  Stiick). — 
* barbaria  :*  Cicero  bsis  used  the  word  else- 
where. 

Homarum]  Seven  cities  contended  for 
the  bononr  of  giving  birth  to  the  great 
poet,  as  the  Epigram  in  Gellius  says  (xiii. 
11),  which  puts  them  all  in  one  compre- 
hensive line.  Strabo  (xiv.  37)  mentions 
the  temple  of  Homer  at  Smyrna,  in  which 
there  was  a {dovov  or  wooden  statue  of  the 
poet. 
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toclem  ilium,  summum  Athenis  virum,  dixisse  aiunt,  quum  ex  eo 
quaereretur,  quod  acroama  aut  cujus  voceni  libentissime  audiret : — 
ejus  a quo  sua  virtus  optime  praedicarctur.  Itaque  ille  Marius 
item  exiuiie  L.  Plotium  dilexit,  cujus  ingenio  putabat  ea  quae  ges- 
serat  posse  cclebrari.  M ithridaticum  vero  belluin,  magnum  atque 
difficile  et  in  multa  varietate  terra  marique  versatum,  totum  ab  hoc 
expressum  est ; qui  libri  non  niodo  L.  Lucullum,  fortissimum  et 
clarissimum  virum,  verum  etiam  populi  Romani  nomen  illustrant. 
Populus  enim  Romanus  aperuit  Lucullo  imperante  Pontum,  et 
regiis  quondam  opibus  et  ipsa  natura  regionis  vallatum : populi 
Romani  exercitus  codem  duce  non  maxima  manu  innumerabiles 
Armenionim  copias  fudit ; populi  Romani  laus  est  urbem  amicis- 
simam  Cyzicenorum  ejusdcm  consilio  ex  omni  impetu  regio  ac  totius 
belli  ore  ac  faucibus  ereptam  esse  atque  servatam  : nostra  semper 
ferotur  et  praedicabitur  L.  Lucullo  dimicante  cum  interfectis  duci- 
bus  depressa  hostium  classis,  et  incrcdibilis  apud  Tencdum  pugna 
ilia  navalis  ; nostra  sunt  tropaea,  nostra  monumenta,  nostri  trium- 
phi.  Quae  quorum  ingeniis  efferuntur,  ab  iis  populi  Romani  fama 
cclebratur.  Carus  fuit  Africano  superiori  noster  Ennius ; itaque 


9.  acroama']  * Acroama  * is  both  he  who 
reatln  any  thing  that  is  pleasant  to  hear,  and 
also  that  which  is  reatl(Slanutius).  HereMa- 
nutius  supposes  it  to  mean  the  thing  read  ; 
but  the  word  * ^rroama'  implies  both  that 
and  the  reader,  as  ‘ cujus  vocem  ' and  ‘ ejus* 
show.  Hahn  quotes  * letter  of  Pliny  (vi. 
31)  in  which  the  plural  number  is  us^ : 
**  interdum  arroamata  audiebamus,  inter* 
dum  jjicundissimis  sermonibus  dux  duce* 
batur.” 

L.  Plofium]  Manutius  quotes  the  pas* 
sage  in  iSuetonius  1>«  Claris  Rhetor,  c.  2 : 
de  hoc  Cicero  ad  M.  Titinium  sir  refer!  : 
Equidem  mcnioria  teneo  pueris  nobis  pri- 
mum  Latino  docere  coepisse  L.  Plotium 
quendam,  ad  quern  quum  beret  concursus, 
quod  studiosissimus  quisque  apud  eum  ex* 
erceretur,  dolebam  mihi  idem  non  licere. 
Continebar  autem  doctisaimonim  hominum 
auctoritate,  qui  existimabant  Graecis  exer- 
citationibus  ali  melius  ingenia  posse.** 
yui  /idri]  * Qui  libri  ’ baa  no  antecedent 
except  what  is  contained  in  the  sense  of  the 
passage*  Mithridaticum  vero  belluni . . . ex- 
pressum est.’  The  relative  agrees  witlj  the  fol- 
lowing word,  which  is  a common  I^atin  form. 

The  historical  facts  are  mentioned  in  the 
oration  Dc  Imp.  Cn.  Pompeii,  c.  ti,  and  in 
the  oration  Pro  Murena.  The  Armenians 
under  Tigranes  were  defeated  near  Tigrano* 


certa  b.c.  09.  Plutart'h  (Lucullus,  c.  27)' 
describes  the  battle.  The  ndief  of  Cyaicus 
U placed  here  out  of  its  chronological  order. 
The  event  belongs  to  b.c.  73,  and  was  the 
beginning  of  Lucullus*  victorious  career  in 
Asia.  The  bght  of  Ten(>dos  is  mentioned  in 
the  oration  Do  Imp.  Cn.  Pompeii,  c.  8, 
Vol.  II.;  Pro  Murena,  c.  15. 

Quae  ouorum]  The  old  reading  is  * Quaro 
quorum.  Gmevius  suggested  * Quae  quo* 
rum,*  and  this  is  the  reading  of  G.  £. ; but 
in  G.  * vcl  quia*  is  written  over  *quae.’ 
P.  has  ‘ quo,*  and  A.  has  * quia.* — ‘ efferun- 
tur,* Madvig  and  Wundcr : * haec  ferun- 
tur,*  G.  K.  A.,  which  Daiter  supposes  to  be 
a corruption  of  ‘ eeferuntur.’ 

£nniu.g ;]  This  old  Epic  and  dramatic 
poet  was  a native  of  Rudiae  in  Calabria  h.c. 
239.  It  is  said  that  Cato  the  Censor 
brought  him  to  Rome.  It  was  usual  at 
Rome  to  bury  the  fnends  and  even  favour- 
ite freedmen  in  the  tombs  of  their  great 
patroni ; as  matiy  inscriptions  show  (Fa- 
bretti,  p.  148,  Inscrip.  Antiq.  Romae, 
1699). 

" Ennius  emeruit  Calabris  in  moniibus 
ortus 

Contiguus  poni  Scipio  magne  tibi.** 
(Ovid,  Ars  .Amat.  iii.  409) 

Livy  (38.  c.  56)  mentions  three  statues  on 
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etiam  in  sepulcro  Scipionum  putatur  is  esse  constitutus  ex  mar- 
more.  At  iis  laudibus  ccrte  non  solum  ipse  qui  laudatur,  sed  etiam 
populi  Romani  nomen  ornatur.  In  caelum  liujus  proavus  Cato  tol- 
litur ; magnus  honos  populi  Romani  rebus  adjungitur.  Omnes 
denique  illi  Maximi,  Marcelli,  Fulvii  non  sine  communi  omnium 
nostrum  laude  decorantur.  X.  Ergo  ilium,  qui  haec  fecerat,  Rudi- 
num  homincm,  majores  nostri  in  civitatem  reccperunt : nos  hunc 
Hcracleenscm,  multis  civitatibus  expetitum,  in  hac  autcm  legibus 
constitutum,  de  nostra  civitate  ejiciemus  1 

Nam  si  quis  minorem  gloriae  fructqm  putat  ex  Graecis  versibus 
percipi  quam  ex  Latinis,  vehementer  errat ; propterea  quod  Graeca 
leguntur  in  omnibus  fere  gentibus,  Latina  suis  iinibus  exiguis  sane 
continentur.  Quare  si  res  eae  quas  gessimus  orbis  terrae  regioni- 
bus  deBniuntur,  cupere  debemus  quo  manuum  nostrarum  tela  per- 
venerint,  codem  gloriam  famamque  penetrare,  quod  quum  ipsis 
populis,  de  quorum  rebus  scribitur,  haec  ampla  sunt,  turn  iis  certe, 
qui  de  vitii  gloriae  caussa  dimicant,  hoc  maximum  et  periculorum 
incitamentum  est  et  laborum.  Quam  multos  scriptures  rcrum 


the  monument  of  the  Sciptones  outside  the 
Porta  Cnpena,  ono  of  which  statues  was 
supposed  to  represent  Ennius.  The  tomb 
of  the  Sdpios  was  discovered  in  17b0  ; and 
there  is  the  work  of  Visconti  on  it  (Opere 
varie,  Vol.  I.  Milano,  1A27)« 

At  lif]  The  transition,  sajs  Halm,  is 
very  abrupt.  Accordingly  Garatoni  sup- 
poses  that  something  bu  been  lost,  or  at 
least  he  would  read  ' At  eju^  annalibus.' 
Pantagathua  proposed  * At  ejus  laudibus.’ 
The  words  ' iis  laudibus  ' must  be  referred 
to  (he  sentence,  * Quae  quorum  ingeniis.’ 
hujtu]  We  may  suppose  Cato  Uticeosis 
to  have  been  present  when  bis  great  grand- 
father the  Censor  was  meutione<l.  or  Cicero 
cboo.sos  to  make  it  appear  so.  Cicero  has 
the  usual  enumeration  of  Roman 

names:  Fabius  who  baffled  Hannibal;  Mar- 
cellus  who  took  Syracuse ; and  the  Fulvii, 
Quintus  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Second  Punic  war,  and  M.  Fulvius  No* 
bilior,  consul  b.c.  183,  who  subjugated 
Aetolia.  The  son  of  Nobilior,  himself  a 
man  of  letters,  procured  the  Roman  civitas 
for  Ennius  ; “Q.  Nobiliorem  M.  F.  jam 
patrio  instituto  deditum  studio  litterarum, 
qui  etiam  Q.  Enniuro  qui  cum  patre  ejus  in 
Aetolia  militaverat,  civitate  donavit,  quum 
triumvir  coloniam  deduxissot.” 

10.  A'ain]  Halm  pro|M>s<>s  a question  as 
osool,  What  is  the  thought  to  be  supplied 
by  which  the  trmnsitioD  is  effected  y Our 


word  ' Now ' seems  to  express  the  thing. 
The  orator  meets  an  objection  not  made, 
but  implied,  that  Ennius  wrote  in  Latin, 
Archias  in  Greek.  Cicero  often  uses  this 
form  : * Nam  quid  ego  de  studiis,'  &c.  (De 
Am.  c.  27) ; De  Offleiis,  hi.  6 : * Nam  Ulud 
quidem  absurdum Verr.  *ii.  1.  c.  34: 
* Nam  quid  Milesiis and  Verr.  ii.  2.  c.  GO. 
‘ Nam ' often  introduces  something  on  which 
there  is  no  intention  to  dwell. 

exiguh]  So  it  ms  even  in  Cicero’s 
time.  Rome  had  not  yet  many  cokmies 
out  of  Italy ; but  in  one  century  more  the 
Ijatin  language  was  widely  spread,  and  the 
works  of  the  younger  Pliny  could  be  had  in 
the  shops  of  Lugdunum  (Pliny,  Ep.  ix.  11). 
Plutarch  says  of  hit  time  : d>c  ftoi 

wtpi  *Putftai(Mn>  Xfyeev,  ftiv  Adytp  vvv 
oftov  Ti  irdyrti;  di  (Plato* 

nicac  Quaestiones,  x.  3,  Vol.  V.  ed.  Wyt- 
tenbach). 

tie  rita  ghriae  eawtea]  Here  we  bavo 
again  Cicero’s  glory  (Vol.  II.  Pro  C.  Ra- 
birio,  c.  10,  note  on  Gloria).  The  Romans 
of  the  heroic  time  fought  as  a duty.  Cicero's 
glory  is  the  soldier’s  glory  whom  Shakspere 
represents  as 

t* . seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  t'annon’s  mouth.” 

Mcriptoree^  Alexander  had  many  writers 
with  him,  but  some  of  them  were  soldiers 
too.  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemaeus  are  the 
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suarum  magnus  ille  Alexander  secum  habuissc  dicitur.  Atque  is 
tanien,  quum  in  Sigeo  ad  Achillis  tumulum  astitisset,  O fortunate, 
inquit,  adolescens  qui  tuae  virtutis  Honierum  pracconem  inveneris. 
Et  vere  : nani,  nisi  Ilias  ilia  exstitisset,  idem  tumulus  qui  corpus  ejus 
contexerat  nomen'  etiani  obruisset.  Quid,  noster  hie  Magnus,  qui 
cum  virtute  fortunam  adaequavit,  nonne  Theophanem  Mitjlenaeum 
scriptorem  rerum  suarum  in  contione  militum  civitate  donavit ; et 
nostri  illi  fortes  viri,  sed  rustici  ac  milites,  dulcedine  quadara  gloriae 
commoti,  quasi  participcs  ejusdem  laudis,  magno  illud  clamore  ap- 
probaverunt  ? Itaque,  credo,  si  civis  Romanus  Archias  legibus  non 
esset,  ut  ab  aliquo  imperatore  civitate  donaretur  perficere  non 
potuit.  Sulla,  quum  Hispanos  et  Gallos  donaret,  credo,  hunc  pe- 
tentem  repudiasset ; quern  nos  in  contione  vidimus,  quum  ei  libel- 
lum  malus  pocta  de  populo  subjecisset,  quod  epigramma  in  eura 
fecisset  tantummodo  altcrnls  versibus  longiusculis,  statim  ex  iis 


authorities  on  which  Arrian  has  written 
his  Anabasis  (Arrian’s  Introduction  to  his 
Anabasis). 

Tradition  gave  the  name  of  Achilles  to 
one  of  the  barrows  on  the  plain  of  Troj 
near  Sigeum ; either  because  the  memory 
of  the  great  Tliessalian  hero  had  been  pre* 
served  in  popular  story,  or  because  the 
Iliad  gave  immortality  to  his  name.  Arrian 
(Anab.  i.  12):  O'c  Bri  cai  ’Aj'iXXfwc 
afta  ta^ov  i^nfapiuot.  'Hpainriwn  H 
Xiyovvtv,  Bn  rou  ITarpoaXou  top  rd^oi' 
cai  tviaift6vt9(v  dpa,  wc  u 
Xoyoc,  'AXi^aj'^nof  ort  'OftTfpov 

Cfjpvcuc  ’■')*'  fivqfttiv  tru^*. 

hie  Halm’s  remark  is  just, 

that  we  cannot  conclude  from  the  word 
* hie  ’ that  Magnus  was  present.  Cicero's 
flattery  of  this  man  U very  disgusting.  He 
mentions  him  next  to  Alexander.  Pom* 
peius  was  a soldier  and  a man  of  ability,  but 
men  do  not  expect  in  their  lifetime  to  bo 
compared  with  the  greatest  men  of  past 
days.  Tlieophancs,  Pompeius’  flatterer, 
was  a native  of  Mitylene  in  Lesbos.  Strabo 
(xiii.  p.  617)  bas  something  about  him  and 
his  intimacy  with  Pompeius : he  calls  him 
o avyypa^tvc-  On  arriving  at  Mitylene 
Pompeius  gave  the  city  its  freedom  for  the 
sake  of  Theophanes  ” (Plutarch,  Pompeius, 
c.  42).  Many  instances  are  mentioned  of 
the  civitas  being  given  by  commanders. 
Perhaps  the  practice  was  irregular  at  first. 
It  seems  to  us  to  be  a great  assumption  to 
give  the  civitas.  Ennius,  as  already  ob- 
served, received  the  civitas  by  the  fovour  of 
Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior;  and  it  is  said  that  the 


Populus  Romanus  sometimes  aHowed  those 
who  were  * triumviri  * for  the  establishment 
of  a Roman  colonv  to  give  the  dvitas  to 
Peregrini  (Pro  Balbo,  c.  21).  Great  men 
like  Pompeius  perhaps  gave  it  sometimes 
without  permission. 

Hispanot]  Cicero  (Pro  Balbo,  c.  22) 
mentions  Aristo  of  Massilia  and  some  men 
of  Gades  as  having  received  the  dvitas  from 
Sulla. 

iubjecfSiei,']  The  poor  poet  passed  up 
(subjedt)  to  Sulla  as  he  wa.s  seated  on  his 
tribunal  the  miserable  hexameters  and  pen- 
tameters (altemis  versibus)  which  he  bad 
made.  The  tyrant  bad  taste  and  humour. 
He  liked  not  the  verses,  and  be  )taid  the 
poet  to  write  no  more.  SuUa  selling  the 
property  of  the  murdered  Romans  and  pay- 
ing the  poet  ont  of  the  sale  money,  is  a 
picture  of  Rome’s  degradation  and  the 
man’s  contempt  for  those  whom  he  had 
tamed  (Plutarch,  SuUa,  c.  33) : The  sales 

of  confiscated  property  wore  conducted  by 
him  friim  his  ^bunal  in  such  an  arrogant 
and  tyrannical  manner,  that  his  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  produce  of  the  sales  was 
more  intolerable  than  the  seizure  of  the 
property ; he  gave  away  to  handsome  wo- 
men, players  on  the  lyre,  * mimi,’  and 
worthless  *libertini,’  the  lands  of  whole 
nations  and  the  revenues  of  cities.”  Appian 
(B.  C.  i.  101)  has  recorded  something  that 
Sulla  said  to  the  people  when  they  were 
grumbling.  It  was  a warning  to  keep  quiet. 
Modem  tyranny  docs  not  do  the  thing  so 
impudently ; but  still  it  does  it. 
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rebus  quas  turn  vcndebat  jubcre  ci  praemium  tribui  sub  ea  con- 
ditione,  ne  quid  postea  scriberet.  Qui  sedulitatem  mali  poetae 
duxerit  aliquo  tamen  praemio  dignam,  bujus  ingenium  et  virtutem 
in  scribendo  et  copiam  non  expetisset  ? Quid,  a Q.  Metello  Pio, 
famiIiaris.simo  suo,  qui  civitate  multos  donavit,  neque  per  se  neque 
per  Lucullos  impetravisset  ? qui  praesertim  usque  eo  de  suis  rebus 
scribi  cuperet  ut  etiam  Cordubae  natis  poetis  pingue  quiddain 
sonantibus  atque  peregrinum  tamen  aures  s'ua.s  dederet.  XI. 
Neque  enim  est  hoc  dissimulandum,  quod  obscurari  non  potest,  sed 
prae  nobis  ferendum ; trahimur  omnes  laudis  studio  et  optimus 
quisque  maxiine  gloria  ducitur.  Ipsi  illi  philosopbi  etiam  illis 
libellis,  quos  de  contemnenda  gloria  scribunt,  nomen  suum  inscri- 
bunt : in  eo  ipso,  in  quo  praedicationem  nobilitatcmque  despiciunt, 
praedicari  de  se  ac  nominari  volunt.  Decimus  quidem  Brutus,  sum- 
mus  vir  et  imperator,  Attii,  amicissimi  sui,  carminibus  tcmplo- 


Lueullot]  The  mother  of  L.  and  M. 
Luculli  was  a CaeciUa,  and  Metclloa  was  a 
Caecilius.  When  Pius  was  conducting  the 
war  in  Spain  against  Sertorius,  he  gave  the 
civitas  to  Q.  Fabius  of  Saguntum  (Pro  Bal. 
bo,  c.  22).  A Roman  or  Italian  population 
was  settled  at  Corduba  (Cordova)  on  the 
Baetis  (Guadalquiver)  in  Spain  in  the  second 
century  b.c.  ; and  tbe  Roman  language  was 
planted  in  Spain.  These  poets  of  Corduba 
were  however  of  no  great  repute,  as  Cicero 
says ; they  were  coarse  and  tasteless  men. 
After  Cicero's  time  Lucan  and  tbe  two 
Senecae  came  from  Corduba. 

The  * pingue  quiddam  ' is  what  Cicero 
(Orator,  c.  8)  calls  **  opiinum  quoddam  et 
tamqoam  adipaledictiunis  genus."  'Sonare* 
is  a poetical  word,  os  Horace  has  it : 

“ atque  08 

Mag^a  sonaturum."  (Sat.  L 4,  v.  43.) 

These  Corduban  poets  were*  crassa  Minerva.* 
Seneca  (Suasor.  vii.  a.)  quoted  by  Baiter: 
**  Sextilius  Hena  fuit  homo  ingeniosus  magis 
quaro  eruditus,  inaequalis  poeta  et  paene 
quibusdam  locis  talis  quales  esse  Cicero 
Cordubonses  poetas  ait,  pingue  quiddam  so* 
nantes  atque  peregrinum." 

11.  quod  obteurart]  * MThich  cannot  be 
concealed.*  Men  cannot  conceal  their  love 
of  fame. 

Ulit  libelHa,']  Baiter  and  Halm  have 
* in  iis,*  which  is  Madvig’s  alteration.  But 
Cicero  repeats  the  pronoun,  * Ipsi  illi  . .. 
illis  libcUU.'  The  preposition  * in  * may  be 
wanting.  The  passage  is  quoted  by  Am* 
mianus  Marcellinos  (xxii.  7)>  stands 

Q 


thus  in  J.  Gronovius'  edition : **  Ipsi  illi  phi* 
losophi  etiam  in  his  libris  quos  de  contem* 
nenda  gloria  scribunt,  nomen  suum  inscri- 
bunt,  ut  in  eo  ipso  quo  praedicationem  no* 
biiitatemque  despiciunt  praedicari  de  se  ac 
se  nominari  vclint."  Perhaps  ' se  * ought 
to  be  inserted  before  * nominari  * in  Cicero's 
text. 

Tbe  readings  in  this  passage  show  how 
tbe  critics  handle  things.  G.  £.  P.  have 
* etiam  illis  ;*  and  A.  has  * etiam  in  illis.*  ‘ 
The  repetition  of  * ilU  * is  emphatic.  Baiter 
quotes  Cicero,  Tusc.  (i.  c.  16)  : **  Quid  oostri 
philosoplii,  Donne  in  iis(his?)libris  ipris  quos 
scribunt  de  contemnenda  gloria,  sua  nomina 
inscribunt  ?*'  And  this  is  intended  to  be 
evidence  for  the  corruption  * in  iis.* 

Brulut,']  Collaicus  or  Callaecus,  consul 
in  B.c.  136,  the  conqueror  of  the  warlike 
Lusitani  and  Callaeci.  Brutus  carried  the 
Roman  arms  to  the  shores  of  the  o<‘ean,  to 
the  north-west€Tn  extremity  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  He  had  to  fight  against  both 
men  and  women,  for  the  women  took  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  homes  against  the 
invader.  Brutus  was  a patron  of  the  tragic 
poet  Attius,  and  both  a soldier  and  a man 
of  letters  (Cicero,  Brutus,  c.  28).  Rome 
had  more  men  of  letters  among  her  gene* 
rals  than  any  modern  nation  has.  Brutus 
built  public  monuments  with  the  spoils  of 
Spain.  In  the  temple  that  he  built  to  Mars 
near  the  Circus  Flaminius  he  placed  a seated 
colossal  statue  of  Mars  by  Scopas  (Pliny, 
36,  c.  5).  But  Brutus  did  not  get  that 
from  Spain.  Perhaps  some  of  his  brother 
plunderers  in  Greece  gave  it  him. 
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rum  ac  monumentorum  aditus  exomavit  suorum.  Jam  vero  ille, 
qui  cum  Aetolis  Ennio  coinite  bellavit,  Fulvius,  non  dubitavit 
Martis  manubias  Musis  consecrare.  Quare  in  qua  urbe  impera- 
tores  prope  armati  poetarura  nomen  et  Musarum  delubra  coluerunt, 
in  ea  non  debent  togati  judices  a Musarum  honore  et  a poetarum 
salute  abhorrere. 

Atque  ut  id  libentius  faciatis,  jam  me  vobis,  judices,  indicabo,  et 
de  meo  quodam  amore  gloriae,  niniis  acri  fortasse,  verum  tamcn 
honesto,  vobis  confitebor.  Nam  quas  res  nos  in  consulatu  nostro 
vobiscum  simul  pro  salute  hujus  [urbis  atque]  imperii  et  pro  vita 
civium  proque  universa  re  publica  gessimus,  attigit  hie  versibus 
atque  inchoavit ; quibus  auditis,  quod  mihi  magna  res  et  jucunda 
visa  est,  hunc  ad  perficiendum  hortatus  sum.  Nullam  enim  virtus 
aliam  mercedem  laborum  periculorumque  desiderat  praeter  banc 
laudis  et  gloriae  ; qua  quidem  detracts,  judices,  quid  est  quod  in 
hoc  tarn  exiguo  vitae  curriculo  et  tam  brevi  tantis  nos  in  laboribus 
exerceamus ! Gerte,  si  nihil  animus  praesentiret  in  posteruni,  et  si 
quibus  regionibus  vitae  spatium  circumscriptum  est,  cisdem  omnes 
cogitationes  terminaret  suas,  nec  tantis  se  laboribus  frangerct, 
neque  tot  curis  vigiliisque  angeretur,  neque  toties  de  ipsa  vita  dimi- 
caret.  Nunc  insidet  quaedam  in  optimo  quoque  virtus,  quae  noctes 
et  dies  animum  gloriae  stimulis  concitat  atque  admonet,  non  cum 


Mtuit]  Pulvittii  Nobilinri  the  Aetolian 
conqueror,  took  awaj  from  Ambracia  the 
picture  of  the  Muses  by  Zeuxis  (Pliny, 

10)t  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  the 
Muses  which  he  dcdicat<^d  at  Rome.  Zeuxis 
was  the  great  painter  of  female  beauty,  and 
Fulvius  show^  his  taste  and  bis  love  of 
plunder  too  by  carrying  to  Rome  the 
Muses  of  Zeuxis.  We  should  like  to  know 
how  Zeuxis  treated  the  subject  of  the 
Muses,  for  it  was  one  which  required  an 
elevation  of  character,  and  Zeuxis*  style  was 
not  the  ethic,  but  the  pure  representation 
of  beauty  of  form  (Aristotle,  Poetic,  c.  16). 
amort  gloriae ..l  See  c.  10,  note. 
hortatus  sum.]  There  are  readings  * sd> 
oravi/  * adortavi,'  and  * hortavi.*  The  Krf. 
has  * adhortatus  sum,’  and  A.  has  * hortatus 
sum.*  Halm  has  'adomavi,'  which  he  ex* 
plains,  " 1 have  furnished  him  with  the 
necessary  materials  from  my  commentarii.” 
' Adomavi  * is  Klotz’s  alteration,  a.s  Baiter 
says,  who  adopts  it.  Halm  does  not  say 
where  he  got  it  from.  It  is  i>o8sible  that 

* adoravi  ’ may  be  intended  for  ‘ adomavi  ;* 
but  the  MSS.  authority  seems  rather  for 

* hortatus  * or  * adhortatus.’ 


virtus  aliam  mercedem']  Merit  has  the 
praise  of  men  and  glory  for  its  reward. 
Every  thing  must  be  paid  for.  Even  ' vir- 
tus’ must  ^ paid  for  being  * virtus.’  Aris- 
totle makes  honour  the  reward  of  merit 
(dpirt/) : and  it  is  given,  he  says,  to  the 
good.  He  forgot  that  it  is  oft<>n  given  to 
the  bad.  Such  is  the  nature  of  human 
affairs  that  praise,  honour,  glory,  or  what- 
ever else  there  is,  are  given  to  the  good  and 
to  the  bad ; not  always  given  to  the  good 
as  being  good,  and  certainly  not  given  to 
the  bad  as  bad,  but  for  some  other  reason. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  then,  honour  and 
glory  are  not  the  rewa^  of  goodness  at  all ; 
and  the  notion  of  reward  for  virtue  is  a de- 
lusion. There  is  more  truth  in  the  saiing 
written  in  our  old  copy  books,  “ Virtue  is 
its  own  reward,”  and  often  all  that  it  gets, 
sometimes  all  that  it  can  get,  in  the  present 
state  of  popular  morality. 

praesentiret  in  posterum,]  He  has  tho 
same  expression  and  the  same  idea  in  tho 
oration  Pro  C,  Rabirio,  c.  10:  “optimict 
sapientissimi  cujusque  animus  ita  praesentit 
in  posterum  ut  nihil  nisi  sempiteroum  spec- 
tare  videatur.” 
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vitae  tempore  esse  dimittendam  commemorationem  nominis  nostri, 
sed  cum  omni  posteritate  adaequandam.  XII.  An  vero  tarn  parvi 
animi  videamur  esse  omnes,  qui  in  re  publica  atque  in  his  vitae 
periculis  laboribusque  versamur,  ut,  quum  usque  ad  extremum 
spatium  nullum  tranquillum  atque  otiosum  spiritura  duxerimus, 
nobiscum  simul  moritura  omnia  arbitremur  ? An  statuas  et 
imagines,  non  animorum  simulacra  sed  corporum,  studiose  multi 
summi  homines  reliquerunt,  consiliorum  relinquere  ac  virtutura 
nostrarum  efhgiem  nonne  multo  malle  debemus  summis  ingeniis  ex- 
prcssam  et  politam  ? Ego  vero  omnia  quae  gerebam  jam  turn  in 
gerendo  spargere  me  ac  disseminare  arbitrabar  in  orbis  terrae  me- 
moriam  sempiternam.  Hacc  vero  sive  a meo  sensu  post  mortem 


afutura  est,  sive,  ut  sapientissimi 

dimittendam]  Lambinus  ' scriptnrac  vc> 
tens  vestigia  secutus  ' wnite  ‘ dimetiendam.* 
Halm  has  * dimetandam,'  which  is  Bergk's 
emendation,  if  we  can  call  that  an  emenda- 
tion which  is  a gross  comiption.  Baiter 
keeps  ‘ dimittendam/  It  is  easy  tfi  see  bow 
Bergk  was  misled.  Many  critics  are  so 
clever  that  they  outwit  themselves. 

12  Mtaiuae  et  imaffinee,]  Ursini  thinks 
that  this  is  an  imitation  of  a passage  in  the 
Kvagoras  of  Isocrates:  wNirdcXtic, 

ifyoi'fiat  raXd  ftiv,  &c.  (c.  30).  The  sen- 
timent is  the  same ; but  it  is  a * locos  com- 
munis.' Tacitus  has  it  also  in  the  last  chap- 
tef  of  the  Agricola. 

ut  eapientistimi]  The  latest  expression 
of  Cicero’s  opinions  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  for  he  means  that  by  the  words 
^ad  aliquam  mei  partem  pertinebit,’  is  in 
the  De  Sencctute,  c.  21,  See.  After  giving 
the  opinions  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  which 
are  those  of  Socrates  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  he  comes  to  the  Romans  (c.  ^1) ; 
and  he  says  that  the  great  men  whom  he 
there  speaks  of.  would  never  have  done 
what  they  did,  if  they  had  not  mentally 
seen  * that  posterity  or  future  ages  ap(>er- 
tained  to  them  ’ (ad  se  iiertinere) ; for  which 
I find  no  translation,  and  therefore  I use  a 
Latin  word.  He  then  says,  **  An  censes,  ut  de 
me  ipso  aliquid  more  senum  glorier,  me  tan- 
tos  labores  diurnos  noctumosque  domi  milU 
tiac(|Ue  suseepturum  fuisse,  si  iisdero  finibus 
gloriam  meam  quibus  vitam  cssem  termina- 
turns  f**  It  is  old  Clator'who  is  s|>eaklng,  but 
Cicero  puts  the  words  in  his  mouth. 

This  passage  and  the  others  that  have 
been  referred  to  mark  the  character  of 
Cicero’s  practical  philosophy.  If  his  glory 
was  to  end  with  his  life,  would  it  not  have 
been  better,  be  says,  to  spend  a life  of  in- 


homines putaverunt,  ad  aliquam 

dolenco The  motive  for  action  is  men’s 
praise,  a word,  a breath ; praise  tliat  shall 
survive  his  life,  and  of  which  he  sliall  some 
way  be  conscious.  The  almost  be  could 
imagine  of  another  existence  was  a perpe- 
tual consciousness  of  men's  talk  about  him. 
He  adds  a few  other  things  (De  Sen.  c.  23), 
but  this  is  the  leading  idea  there,  and  here 
it  is  every  thing.  A meauer,  more  piiiablo 
notion  cannot  be  imagined ; and  we  should 
do  wrong  to  old  Cato’s  memory  and  the 
illustrious  Romans  of  Rome’s  heroic  age,  to 
attribute  to  them  the  same  mean  motives 
that  Cicero  attributes  to  himself.  The  ap- 
probation of  the  g(Mxl  is  a motive  to  action  ; 
and  the  belief  that  when  a man  is  gone,  if 
he  is  remembered,  be  will  be  honourably 
remembered,  is,  as  Cicero  says,  a pleasing 
thought  to  him.  But  a man  may  labour 
honestly  and  well  without  getting  any  body’s 
approbation,  and  he  will  often  get  manj 
men’s  censure  and  abuse  both  whde  he  is 
living  and  after  he  is  dead.  What  then 
remains?  Why,  to  follow  .\ntoninus’  ad- 
vice, and  to  do  what  you  believe  to  be 
right,  and  not  to  trouble  yourself  about 
wbat  people  may  say  of  you  either  now  or 
after  you  are  dead.  Remember  how  soon 
you  are  forgotten.  The  greatest  live  only 
a short  time  in  men’s  memories ; and  they 
are  often  remembered  as  much  for  the  bad 
they  have  done  as  for  the  good. 

’The  Stoics  had  a highcT  standard  than 
Cicero.  Tliey  found  a motive  for  activity 
and  duty  in  living  confonnably  to  Nature, 
for  the  constitution  of  man’s  Nutun>  shows 
him  wbat  lie  should  do,  Ari'ordingly  the 
Stoics  could  found  a morality  inde|>cndcnt 
of  the  bi  lief  in  a future  existence,  for  they 
were  divided  in  opinion  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  but  tMs  did  not  make  any  dis- 
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[anitni]  mei  partem  pertinebit,  nunc  quidcm  certe  cogitatione 
quadam  speque  delector. 

Quare  conservate,  judicea,  hominem  pudore  eo  quem  amicorum 
videtis  comprobari  quum  dignitate,  turn  ctiam  vetustate ; ingenio 
autem  tanto,  quantum  id  convenit  existimari,  quod  summorum  homi- 
num  ingeniis  expetitum  esse  videatis ; caussa  vero  ejusmodi  quae 
beneficio  legis,  auctoritate  municipii,  tcstiroonio  Luculli,  tabulis 
Metellicomprobetur.  Quae  quum  ita  sint,  petimus  a vobis,  judices, 
si  qua  non  modo  humana,  verum  etiam  divina  in  tantis  ingeniis 
commendatio  debet  esse,  ut  eum  qui  vos,  qui  vestros  imperatorcs, 
qui  populi  Romani  res  gestas  semper  ornavit,  qui  etiam  liis  recen- 
tibus  nostris  vestrisque  domesticis  periculis  aeternum  se  testimonium 
laudis  datufum  esse  profitctur,  cstque  ex  eo  nuincro  qui  semper 
apud  omnes  sancti  sunt  habiti  itaque  dicti,  sic  in  vestram  accipiatis 
fidem,  ut  humanitate  vcstra  levatus  potius  quain  acerbitate  violatus 
esse  videatur.  Quae  de  caillsa  pro  mea  consuetudine  breviter  sim- 
pliciterque  ?lixi,  judices,  ea  confido  probata  esse  omnibus ; quae 
firme  a me  judicialique  consuetudine  ct  de  hominis  ingenio  et  com- 
muniter  de  ipsius  studio  locutus  sum,  ca,  judices,  a vobis  spero 
esse  in  bonam  partem  accepts ; ab  eo  qui  judicium  exercet  certo 
Bcio. 

agreement  among  them  as  to  what  a man  ditino  . . . commendatio]  The  poet  is 
should  do  and  should  not  do  in  this  life,  under  the  protection  of  the  gods  (c.  8) : 
Butler^  who  argues  that  acquired  habits  of  **  quasi  diorum  aliquo  dono  atque  munere 
virtue  and  self-government  may  be  necea-  commendati." — ' his  recentibus  . . . peri, 
aary  for  the  regulation  of  the  partitnUar  af-  culis:'  by  writing  a poem  on  Cicero's  cou- 
fectioDB  in  a future  state,  adds  : **  However,  sulsbip  and  the  conspiracy  of  Catilina. 
though  we  were  not  to  take  in  this  supposi.  eetque  ex]  Madrig,  followed  by  Baiter. 
Uon  (of  the  afferiions  remaining  in  a future  ‘ Quique  cst  Orelli:  ^isquecst*  ap. 
atate),  but  to  speak  only  in  general,  the  pears  to  be  the  MSS.  reading,  or  the 
thing  really  comes  to  the  same.  For  habits  reading  of  most  of  the  MSS. * itaque 
of  virtue,  thus  acquired  by  discipline,  are  dicti * and  so  called.'  Some  editions 
improvements  in  virtue;  and  improvement  have  * atque  dicti.*  Halm  compares  Cicero 
in  virtue  must  be  ndvanrement  in  happiness,  (Brutus,  c.  15):  **  cloquentem  fuissc  et  ita 
if  the  government  of  the  world  be  moral  " esse  babitum  and  other  passages. — 'quae 
(Analogy,  Part  1.  chap.  5).  firme  a me  judicialique  the  reading  of 

pudore]  **  A man  of  such  honourable  G.  £.  P.  A.,  except  that  P.  has  ' finuo.* 
character  " (Halm).  **  A character  which,  It  is  probably  corrupt,  and  various  attempts 
as  you  see,  is  commended  both  by  the  ex-  have  been  made  to  mend  it.  Sturenburg’s 
alted  qualities  of  bis  friends  and  the  h ngth  * quae  non  ferme  a mea  judicialique  con. 
of  their  friendship."  Vetustate  Muretus  suctudinc’  is  sq  far  good  that  it  contains  a 
etLagom.18:  renusfafe  G.£.  A."  (Baiter.)  negative,  which  seems  to  be  wanted.  Baiter 
There  is  no  doubt  that  *vctu^tate'  is  the  keeps  the  MS8.  reodiug  with  a f in 
true  reading.  8ee  Pro  Flacco,  c.  2,  note.  of  ' firme.'  , 
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L.  Valerius  Flaccus  was  the  son  of  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  was  the 
colleague  of  C.  Marius  in  his  sixth  oensulship  (b.o.  100),  and  assisted 
in  stopping  the  riots  of  Satuminus  (Pro  C.  Rahirio,  c.  10,  Vol.  II.). 
Flaccus,  the  father,  was  the  man  who  proposed  the  Lex  Valeria  for  the 
relief  of  debtors  at  the  expense  of  creditors  (Pro  Fonteio,  c.  1,  Vol.  II.). 

In  B.c.  80  Flaccus  was  appointed  consul  in  the  place  of  C.  Marius  who 
had  just  died,  and  he  went  at  the  head  of  an  army  into  Asia,  where  he 
was  murdered  by  C.  Flavius  Fimbria,  his  own  Icgatus. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus  the  son  served  as  tribunus  militum  in  Cilicia 
under  P.  Servilius  in  b.o.  78,  and  afterwards  in  Spain  os  quaestor  under 

M.  Calpurnius  Piso  (Pro  Flacco,  c.  3).  He  also  served  in  Achaia  and 
in  Gallia  (c.  26).  In  b.c.  63,  the  year  of  Cicero’s  consulship,  he  was  a ' 
praetor,  and  he  and  C.  Pomptinus  arrested  the  AUobroges  at  the  Pons 
Mulvius  (Introduction  to  the  orations  against  Catilina).  In  the  next 
year  he  was  the  governor  of  the  Province  Asia,  in  which  government 
he  succeeded  P.  Servilius  Globulus,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  b.c.  61  by 
Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  Marcus.  In  b.o.  59  Flaccus  was  prosecuted  on 
the  charge  of  Repetundae,  the  usual  charge  against  a Roman  provincial 
governor.  The  prosecutor  was  Dccimus  Laelius,  and  the  subscriptores 
wore  Lucceius,  Appuleius  Hecianus,  and  L.  Ralbus  (Schol.  Bob.  p.  228, 
ed.  Orelli;  Pro  Flacco,  c.  33).  Laelius  had  taken  great  pains  in  collect- 
ing evidence  in  Asia  against  Flaccus,  as  Cicero  had  collected  eridenco  in 
Sicily  against  Verres  (Pro  Flacco,  c.  5,  0).  The  Praetor  who  presided 
at  the  trial  was  T.  Vettius,  and  among  the  Judices  there  were  L. 
Lucullus  aud  L.  Peducaeus  (Pro  Flacco,  c.  28,  34).  The  guilt  of 
Flaccus,  if  he  was  guilty,  was  perhaps  not  the  only  reason  or  the  chief 
reason  for  the  prosecution.  Flaccus  had  been  active  against  the  aecom- 
pliccs  of  Catilina  in  b.c.  63,  and  the  remnants  of  that  faction  were  ready 
to  attack  both  Cicero  and  all  his  adherents.  Cicero  therefore  had  good 
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grounds  for  defending  Flaccus,  and  he  was  assisted  by  Q.  Hortensius, 
who  in  his  speech  exalted  the  services  of  Cicero ; from  which  we  see 
that  the  defence  of  Flaccus  as  well  as  the  prosecution  was  a party  affair 
(“tuus  familiaris  Hortalus,  quam  plena  mauu,  quam  ingenue,  quam 
ornate  nostras  laudes  in  astra  sustulit  quum  de  Flacci  praetura,  et  de 
illo  tempore  Allobrogum  diceret:”  Cicero  Ad  Atticum,  ii.  25).  Flaccus 
was  acquitted. 

The  first  part  of  the  speech  is  defective  in  the  MSS.  Macrobius 
(Sat.  ii.  c.  1)  speaks  of  a certain  joke  of  Cicero  by  which  he  saved 
Flaccus,  not  being  extant  in  the  oration ; but  this  does  not  prove  that 
Macrobius  had  a copy  of  the  speech  as  imperfect  as  ours,  or  imperfect 
at  all ; for  the  joke  may  have  been  omitted  by  Cicero  himself  when  he 
published  the  oration.  The  deficiencies  of  this  oration  have  been  partly 
supplied  by  the  discoveries  of  A.  Mai  in  the  Ambrosian  and  Vatican 
Libraries. 

This  oration  shows  that  these  trials  at  Rome  must  have  cost  very 
large  sums  of  money.  A journey  was  made  to  Asia  by  the  prosecutor 
to  coUect  evidence,  and  both  written  documents  and  witnesses  were 
brought  from  Asia  to  Rome.  The  expenses  of  the  witnesses  were  paid, 
sometimes  perhaps  by  their  own  town  ; and  sometimes  as  it  appears  by 
the  Roman  acrarium.  The  defendant  too  brought  witnesses  from  Asia, 
Greece,  and  Maasilia,  to  speak  to  his  character ; and  somebody  must 
have  paid  their  expenses. 

The  guilt  of  Flaccus  is  assumed  by  many  critics.  It  may  be  so ; but 
for  us  it  is  immaterial  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not.  It  is  more  im- 
portant to  see  how  Cicero  defended  him.  If  we  knew  all  the  proceedings 
on  this  trial,  we  might  form  a better  judgment  of  the  defendant’s  guilt 
and  of  the  orator’s  merits  as  an  advocate.  Hortensius  spoke  before 
Cicero,  who  would  not  repeat  much  that  Hortensius  had  said;  or  he 
would  put  it  in  a difierent  form.  We  have  not  the  evidence  on  the 
trial,  and  our  judgment  on  the  speech  of  Cicero  must  be  imperfect 
without  it. 

The  charges  against  Flaccus  were  the  usual  charges  against  Roman 
governors ; oppression  of  the  provincials  generally,  and  particular  acts 
of  violence  and  fraud,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  money  in  his  pocket. 
If  there  was  no  charge  of  getting  money  by  illegal  means  against  a 
governor,  ho  might  do  a great  deal  that  was  very  bad  without  having 
any  fear  of  being  punished  for  it. 

There  was  a great  deal  of  evidence  against  Flaccus,  and  Cicero  lays  the 
foundation  of  his  defence  in  a general  aflBrmation  that  the  Greeks  were 
liars  and  could  not  be  believed.  Indeed  he  meets  most  of  the  evidence, 
BO  far  as  he  tells  us  what  it  was,  by  an  attempt  to  show  that  neither  the 
documents  produced  nor  the  witnesses  were  worthy  of  credit.  And  if 
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he  tells  the  truth,  much  of  the  evidence  against  Flaccus  was  worth 
nothing  at  all. 

Flaccus  (c.  12 — 14)  was  charged  with  levying  money  on  the  Pro- 
vinciales  for  the  maintenance  of  a fleet.  Cicero  admits  that  he  did,  and 
he  says  that  there  was  a fleet ; that  Flaccus  bad  authority  to  raise  a 
fleet,  and  that  it  was  wanted.  It  does  not  seem  that  there  was  any  very 
minute  inquiry  into  a governor’s  expenditure  of  money  raised  for  such  a 
purpose.  If  a fleet  was  wanted  and  he  got  money  for  a fleet,  and 
equipped  a fleet,  there  was  nothing  to  say  against  him.  If  there  was  no 
fleet,  that  would  seem  rather  a suspicious  matter  even  to  a Roman. 

The  rest  of  the  oration  contains  a statement  of  the  charges  made 
against  Flaccus,  and  the  answer  of  the  or.ator,  or  his  remarks  on  the 
evidence.  His  way  of  dealing  with  these  charges  is  ingenious.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  what  was  offered  as  evidence  was  enough  to  prove 
Flaccus’  guilt,  if  the  evidence  were  accepted  and  taken  as  true.  Cicero 
could  not  disprove  many  of  the  charges,  for  there  are  many  things 
which  cannot  be  directly  disproved.  The  defendant  may  sometimes  be 
able  to  prove  facts,  which  destroy  the  value  of  that  which  the  prosecutor 
proves  j but  generally  it  is  not  the  defendant’s  business  to  disprove, 
but  the  prosecutor’s  business  to  prove.  All  that  the  defendant  can  do 
in  many  cases  is  to  show  that  the  evidence  is  not  suflScient ; and  if  it 
would  be  sufCcient,  if  it  were  true,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  because 
the  witnesses  are  unworthy  of  credit. 

The  oration  contains  the  answer  of  Cicero  to  the  charges  or  the 
evidence  of  several  Asiatic  communities,  Acmona,  Dorylaeum,  Temnos, 
and  Tralles.  Besides  showing  the  worthlessness  of  these  several  charges 
and  the  evidence  to  support  them,  witnesses  to  character  were  produced 
from  Athens,  Lacedaemon,  all  Achaia,  Boeotia,  Thessalia,  and  Massilia 
(c.  26).  This  is  the  worst  part  of  Flaccus’  case.  Such  evidence  about 
character  was  intended  to  be  placed  against  direct  evidence  of  guilt,  and 
the  evidence  must  have  been  strong,  if  there  was  no  way  of  meeting  it 
except  by  the  previous  good  character  of  Flaccus. 

There  were  also  some  charges  against  Flaccus  made  by  Roman 
citizens,  one  by  Decianus  (c.  29),  and  another  relating  to  Andro 
Seitilius,  whoso  deceased  wife’s  property  had  been  claimed  and  received 
by  Flaccus  (c.  34).  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  Flaccus  was  clear  of  all 
blame  in  the  matter  of  this  woman’s  succession. 

The  conclusion  of  the  speech  (c.  38,  &c.)  is  an  appeal  to  the  Judices 
to  protect  Flaccus  for  the  service  that  he  rendered  to  the  state  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Catilina,  and  to  save  him  against  the  men  who  would  ruin 
him  if  they  could,  and  the  commonwealth  at  the  same  time. 

This  oration  was  delivered  in  Caesar’s  consulship,  b.o.  59,  the  year 
before  that  in  which  Cicero  went  into  exile.  This  fact  will  explain  several 
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passages,  from  which  it  appears  that  Cicero  was  aware  of  the  danger 
that  threatened  him.  Cicero’s  colleague  C.  Antonies  was  already  con- 
demned (c.  38),  and  in  b.c.  59  (Dion  Cassius,  38.  c.  10).  Cicero  says  in 
the  letter  to  Atticus  (ii.  25),  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  trial  of  Flaccus, 
“Re  publica  nihil  dcsperatius;  iis  quorum  opera  nihil  majore  odio.  Nos, 
ut  opinio  et  spes  et  coujectura  nostra  fert,  firmissima  bcnevolentia  homi- 
num  niuniti  sumus.” 

The  following  is  a list  of  some  of  the  MSS.  referred  to  in  the 
notes : — 

B = Scholiasts  Bobiensis. 

C — - Codex  Ambrosianus,  unde  iragmentum  Mediolanense,  inter 
cap.  2 et  3 hujus  orationis  insertum,  primus  edidit  Aug.  Mains, 
Mediol.  1814. 

V = Codex  Vaticanus. 

S = Codex  Salisburgensis  Aulicus  n.  34,  nunc  Cod.  Lat.  Monacencis 
15734. 

T = Cod.  Beruensis  n.  254. 

P = “ Vetus  codex”  e quo  Lcvinus  Torrentius  paucas  lectiones  ad 
niarginem  editionis  Manutianae  (a.  1554)  exscripsit. 

F = Editio  Faerni  rarissima  Romae  1563. 

A ==  Editio  Ascensiana  prima  a.  1511  (Baiter). 

I have  used  for  this  oration  the  text  of  Baiter  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  edition  of  Cicero’s  orations,  1856. 
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I.  Quum  in  maximis  periculis  hujus  urbis  atque  imperii,  gravis- 
simo  atque  acerbissimo  rei  publicae  casu,  socio  atque  adjutorc 
consiliorum  pcriculorumque  meorum  L.  Flacco,  caedem  a vobis, 
conjugibus,  liberis  vestris,  vastitatem  a templis,  delubris,  urbc, 
Italia  depcllebam,  sperabam,  judiccs,  honoris  potius  L.  b'lacci  mo 
adjutorem  futurum  quam  miseriarum  dcprccatorem.  Quod  cnim  essct 
praeinium  dignitatis  quod  populus  Romanus,  quum  hujus  majoribus 
semper  detulisset,  huic  dcnegaret,  quum  L.  Flaccus  veterem 
Valerias  gentis  in  liberanda  patria  laudem  props  quingentcsimo  anno 
rei  publicae  rettulisset?  Sed  si  forte  aliquando  aut  beneficii  hujus 
obtrcctator  aut  virtutis  hostis  aut  laudis  invidus  exstitissct,  existi- 
mabam  L.  Flacco  multitudinis  potius  imperitae,  nullo  tamen  cum 
periculo,  quam  sapicntissimorum  et  lectissimorum  vironim  judicium 


1.  honorisl  F.  has  ‘honorum.’  The 
* honor  * is  the  consulship,  the  only  dignity 
that  Flaccus  had  yet  to  attain.  He  was 
praetor  during  Cicero’s  consulship  and  as- 
sisted him  in  getting  evidence  about  the 
conspiracy  of  Catilina  (In  Cat.  iiL  c.  2). 
‘ Honor  ’ signifies  here  the  attainment  of 
the  dignity  (Wunder,  Pro  Cn.  Plando, 
c.  1). 

Valeriae']  Cicero  reckons  in  round  num- 
bers, as  he  generally  does.  L.  Valerius 
Poplicola  was  elected  consul  in  place  of  L. 
Tan|uinius  Collatinus,  who  abdiiati^d  the 
consulship:  '*  Brutus  ex  Senatusconsulto 
ad  populuro  tulit  utomnes  Tarquiniac  gentis 
exsules  essent ; coUegam  sibi  comitiis  cen- 
tnriatis  creavit  P.  Valcrium,  quo  adjutore 
reges  ^ecerat”  (Li^»  ii<  2).  The  dative 


* rei  publicae  * depends  on  * rettulisset.’ 
Some  editions  have  a comma  after  ' rei 
publicae,*  as  if  it  meant ' in  the  five  hun- 
dredth year  of  the  Republic.’  But  if  Cicero 
intended  to  say  this,  the  word  Rei  PobUcac 
has  very  little  meaning,  for  the  context 
shows  or  rather  distinctly  says  that  be 
reckons  from  the  time  of  the  foundation 
of  Roman  freedom.  * Rettulisset  ’ means 

* brought  back,’  ‘ restored  * he  restored  to 
the  state,’  *be  revived  for  or  in  the  state’ 
the  ancient  glory  of  the  Valeria  Gens.  In 
the  oration  Pro  Sulla,  c.  13,  there  is,  **  tamen 
Autronii  commemoratio  memoriam  Sullsc 
rettulisset.”  As  we  can  say  to  ' bring  back 
the  remembrance,’  so  we  can  say  to  ' bring 
back  the  glory  or  the  honour,’  and  to  bring 
it  back  to  the  state. 
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esse  subeundum.  Etenim  quibus  auctoribus  et  defensoribus  omnium 
turn  salas  esset  non  civium  solum  verum  etiam  gentium  defensa  ac 
retenta,  neminem  umquam  putavi  per  eos  ipsos  periculum  hujus 
fortuiiis  atque  insidias  creaturum.  Quod  si  esset  aliquando  futurum 
ut  aliquis  de  L.  Flacci  pernicie  cogitaret,  numquam  tamen  existi- 
mavi,  judices,  D.  Laelium,  optimi  viri  iilium,  optima  ipsum  spe 
praeditum  summae  dignitatis,  earn  suscepturum  accusationem  quae 
sceleratorum  civium  potius  odio  et  furori  quam  ipsius  virtuti  atque 
institutae  adulescentiae  conveniret.  Etenim  quum  a ciarissimis  viris 
justissimas  inimicitias  saepe  cum  bene  meritis  civibus  depositas 
esse  vidissem,  non  sum  arbitratus  quemquam  amicum  rei  publicae, 
posteaquam  L.  Flacci  amor  in  patriam  perspectus  esset,  novas 
huic  inimicitias  nulla  accepts  injuria  denuntiaturum.  Sed  quoniam, 
judices,  multa  nos  et  in  nostris  rebus  et  in  re  publics  fefellcrunt, 
ferimus  ea  quae  sunt  ferenda.  Tantum  a vobis  petimus  ut  omnia 
rei  publicae  subsidia,  totum  statum  civitatis,  omnem  niemoriam 
temporum  praeteritorum,  salutem  pracsentium,  spera  reliquorum  in 
vestra  potestate,  in  vestris  sententiis,  in  hoc  uno  judicio  positam 
esse  et  defixam  putetis.  Si  umquam  res  publics  consilium,  gravi- 
tatem,  sapientiam,  [providentiam]  judicum  imploravit,  hoc  tempore, 
hoe,  inquam,  tempore  implorat.  II.  Non  cstis  de  Lydorum  aut 
Mysorum  aut  Phrygum,  qui  hue  corrupti  concitatique  venerunt, 
sed  de  vestra  re  publics  judicaturi,  de  civitatis  statu,  de  communi 
salute,  de  spe  bonorum  omnium,  si  qua  reliqua  est  etiam  nunc,  quae 
fortium  civium  mentes  cogitationesque  sustentet : omnia  alia  per- 
fugia  bonorum,  praesidia  innocentium,  subsidia  rei  publicae,  consilia, 
auxilia,  jura  ceciderunt  Quern  enim  appellcin,  quern  obtester,  quern 
implorem?  Senatumne?  At  is  ipse  auxilium  petit  a vobis,  et 
conhrmationcm  auctoritatis  suae  vestrae  potestati  pennissam  esse 
sentit.  An  equites  Romanos!  Judicabitis  principes  ejus  ordinis 
quinquaginta  quid  cum  omnibus  senseritis.  An  populum  Roma- 


9pe  . , , 9ummaediffnitaiis,'\  This  seems 
to  be  the  meaning,  not  * optima  ipsum  spe 
praeditum,  summae  dignitatis.'  Compare 
Pro  P.  Sulla,  c.  10:  oa  spe  proposita  am* 

plissimae  dignitatis." 

inniituia^  Graevins  thought  that  it 
ought  to  be  * atque  sic  institutae  ;*  that 
some  adverb  should  be  joined  to  * institutae.' 
But  in  the  oration  Pro  Cluentio  there  is 
(c.  14)  : " et  naturaet  voluntate  et  instituta 
ratione  vitae."  The  use  of  ' instituere ' has 
occurred  several  times  (Divin.  c.  21; 
Vol.  1.).  Terence  has  (Andria,  i.  1,  40) : 
Sapienter  vitam  iostituit." 


2.  Lydorum  aut  Moforum]  Cicero 
speaks  with  contempt  of  the  Asiatic  peoples. 
He  does  not  say  Greeks,  but  Lydians,  My* 
sians,  Phrygians,  as  in  the  letter  to  Quintas 
(i.  1,0):  **  Nisi  forte  me  Paconii  nescio  cujus 
hominis  ne  Graeci  quidem  ac  Mysii  aut 
Pbrygis  potius  me  querelis  rooveri  putas." 

auctoritatit  ruae]  The  confirmation  of 
w'hat  the  Senate  did  in  the  afliiir  of  Cati- 
lina. 

quinquaginta^  The  judices  at  this  time 
were  selected  from  the  Senate,  the  equites, 
and  the  tribuni  aerarii.  It  seems  that 
among  the  judices  there  were  fifty  equites. 
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num ! At  is  quidem  oronein  suam  de  nobis  potestatem  tradidit 
vobis.  Qiiamobrem,  nisi  hoc  loco,  nisi  apud  vos,  nisi  per  vos, 
judices,  non  auctoritatem  quae  amissa  cst,  sed  salutem  nostram, 
quae  spe  exigua  extremaque  pendet,  tenuerimus,  nihil  est  praeterea 
quo  confugere  possimus,  nisi  forte,  quae  res  hoc  judicio  tentetur, 
quid  agatur,  cui  caussae  fundamenta  jaciantur,  judices,  non  videtis. 
Condemnatus  est  is  qui  Catilinam  signa  patriae  inferentem  interemit ; 
quid  est  caussae  cur  non  is  qui  Catilinam  ex  urbe  reppulit  perti- 
niescat!  Repetitur  ad  poenam  qui  indicia  communis  exitii  cepit; 
cur  sibi  confidat  is  qui  ea  proferenda  et  patefacienda  curavit! 
Socii  consiliorum,  ministri,  comitesque  vexantur ; quid  auctorcs, 
quid  duces,  quid  principes  sibi  exspectent?  Atque  utinam  inimici 
nostri  ac  bonorum  omnium  mecum  potius  contendant  utrum  turn 
omnes  boni  duces  nostri  an  comites  fuerint  ad  comraunem  conser- 
vandam  salutem  * * 


(Fragmenta  a Scholiatta  Bobiensi  servata.) 

Strangulates  maluit  dicere. 

Quid  sibi  meus  necessarius  Caetra  voluit ! 

Quid  vero  Decianus? 

U tinam  esset  proprie  mea  ! Senatus  igitur  magna  ex  parte  . . . . 
Di,  inquam,  immortalcs ! Lcntulum  .... 


reppulU"]  * Ezpulit,*  Pantaf^thas,  Baiter. 
Manutius  »ayi  that  * cur  non  is  * is  Flacous 
who  drove  back  Catilina  by  deprivinj^  him 
of  the  help  of  the  conspirators  in  Rome. 
But  ' reppulit  * refers  to  Cicero.  Antonius, 
who  had  the  cominand  of  the  army  against 
Catilina,  had  been  condemned,  lie  did  not 
destroy  Catilina  however,  for  he  was  ill  on 
the  day  of  the  battle.  But  Cicero  says  that 
he  did.  If  my  colleague  has  been  condemned, 
who  destroyed  Catilina,  why  should  not  he 
be  afraid  who  drove  him  from  the  city  ? 
This  is  clearly  Cicero  himself. 

The  man  who  was  condemned  was  C. 
Antonius,  (’icero's  colleague,  who  was  go- 
vemur  of  Macedonia  after  his  consulship. 
He  was  prosecuU*d,  b.c.  59,  by  M.  Caelius 
Rufus  (F^  Caelio,  c.  4tl),  and  defended  by 
Cicero.  He  was  convicted  and  retired  to 
Cephallenia.  Home  modem  writers  attempt 
to  show  that  he  was  twice  prosecuted  ; but 
this  seems  to  be  a mistake.  He  was  con- 
victed, as  it  appears,  of  Repetundae.  The 
matter  is  examined  by  Rein  (Das  Rbmische 
Criminalrecbt,  p.  (MiO). 

afpetUur]  There  is  a reading  * rapitur/ 
and  Manutius  applies  it  to  C.  Antonius. 


But  Antoqius  is  not  alluded  to  here.  FIaccus 
took  (cepit)  the  letters  of  the  conspirators 
from  the  Allobn>ges.  ' Cor  sibi  confidat 
is  * is  Cicero  himself,  who  as  consul  directed 
the  examination  of  the  conspirators  and  of 
the  witnesses  against  them.  Cicero  has 
just  compared  himself  with  his  culleaguo 
Antonias;  and  now  ho  compares  himself 
with  FIaccus.  He  already  felt  his  danger. 
Manutius  has  misunderstood  the  whole  pas- 
sage. The  Scholiast  understood  it.  Again, 
Cicero  speaks  of  * socii  ctmsilioram,  minis- 
tri,  (V>mite8,*  who  are  harassed ; and  if 
those  who  shared  the  counsels,  who  served 
and  mode  themselves  associates,  arc  ha- 
rassed, what  may  the  * auctorcs,  duces, 
principes, ' expect.’  Here  the  'socii*  are 
FIaccus,  the  ‘auctorcs*  are  himself.  He 
concludes  by  inviting  his  enemies  to  try  a 
stm^le  with  himself,  which  makes  all 
plain ; if  it  wanted  making  plainer.  His 
enemies  soon  accepted  the  challenge  (see 
the  Introduction  to  the  orations,  Oratio 
quum  Senatui  grntias  egit,  &c.). 

potitit  coniendant  utrum]  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  here. 
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(Fragmentum  Mediolanense.) 

* • * externum,  quum  domestica  vita  naturaque  constarct!  Itaque 
non  patiar,  D.  Laeli,  te  tibi  hoc  sumere  atque  hanc  caeteris  in 
posterum,  nobis  in  praesens  tenipus  legem  conditionemque  • * 
Quum  adolescentiam  notaris,  quum  reliquum  tempus  aetatis 
turpitudinis  maculis  con^perscris,  quum  privatarum  rerum  ruinas, 
quum  domesticas  labes,  quum  urbanam  infamiam,  quum  Hispaniae, 
Galliae,  Ciliciae,  Cretae,  quibus  in  provinciis  non  obscure  versatus 
est,  vitia  et  ilagitia  protuleris,  turn  denique  quid  Tmolitae  et  Lory- 
meni  de  L.  Flacco  existiment  audiemus. 

Quem  vero  tot  tarn  gravesque  provinciae  salvum  esse  cupiant, 
quern  plurimi  cives  tota  ex  Italia  devincti  necessitudine  ac  vetustate 
defendant,  quem  haec  communis  nostrum  omnium  patria  propter 
reccntem  summi  beneficii  memoriam  complexa  teneat,  hunc  etiamsi 
tota  Asia  deposcit  ad  supplicium,  defendam,  resistam. 

Quid  ? si  neque  tota,  neque  optima,  neque  incorrupta,  neque  sua 
sponte,  nec  jure,  nec  more,  nec  vere,  nec  religiose,  nec  integre ; si 
impulsa,  si  sollicitata,  si  concitata,  si  coacta,  si  impia,  si  temcre,  si 
cupide,  si  inconstanter  nomen  suum  misit  in  hoc  judicium  ]>er 
egentissimos  testes,  ipsa  autcm  nihil  queri  vere  de  injuriis  potest, 
tamenne,  judices,  haec  ad  breve  tempus  audita  longinqui  tcmporis 
cognitarum  rerum  fidcm  derogabunt? 

Tenebo  igitur  hunc  ordinem  defensor,  quem  fugit  inimicus,  et 
accusatorem  urgebo  atque  insequar  et  ultro  crimen  ab  adversario 
ilagitabo.  Quid  est,  Laeli  ? Numquid  ea  d . . . d . . . ea  . . . f . . . 
no  ? qui  [ejquidem  non  in  umbra  neque  in  illius  aetatis  disciplinis 
artibusque  versatus  est.  Etenim  puer  cum  patre  consule  ad  bellum 
est  profectus.  Nimirum  etiam  hoc  ipso  nomine  aliquid  . . . 
iasus  * * • 

{Fragtnenta  a SchoUagia  Bohiensi  servaia.) 

Sed  si  neque  Asiae  luxuries  infirmissimum  tempus  aetatis  * * 

Ex  hoc  aetatis  gradu  se  ad  exercitum  C.  Flacci  patrui  contulit. 
Tribunus  militaris  cum  P.  Servilio  gravissimo  et  sanctissimo 
cive  profectus. 

Tmolitaf]  The  people  of  the  mountain 
range  of  Tmolus  in  Lydia.  Loryma  is  a 
coast  town  of  Caria.  Cicero  is  speaking 
with  contempt  of  the  Asiatic  peoples. 

reiuMtate]  This  means*  old  acquaintance/ 
a meaning  which  the  context  gives  to  * re- 
tustas.*  In  the  oration  Pro  Plancio,  c.  40i 
there  is  **quum  vetustas,  turn  amicitia.'* 


Garatoni  has  collected  many  examples 
of  this  use  of  ' vetustas.’  One  may  be 
sufficient  fittni  the  letter  to  Matius  (Ad 
Div.  xi.  27):  *'  Quantum  memoria  re|>etere 
praeterita  possum,  nemo  est  mihi  te  amicus 
antiquior.  Sed  vetustas  habet  aliquid  com- 
mune cum  multis,  amor  non  habet.”  Com- 
pare Pro  Archia,  c.  12,  note  on  * vetustas. ’ 
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Quorum  ampUssimis  judiciis  omatus,  quaestor  factus  est. 

M.  Pisone,  qui  cognomen  frugalitatis,  nisi  accepisset,  ipse  pepe- 
risset. 

Idem  novum  bcllum  suscepit  atque  confecit. 

Non  Asiae  testibus,  scd  accusatoribus  contubemalibus  tra- 
ditus  • *. 


III.  Hunc  igitur  virura,  Laeli,  quibus  tandem  rebus  oppugnas? 
Fuit  P.  Servilio  imperatore  in  Cilicia  tribunus  militum.  Ea  res 
siletur.  Fuit  M.  Pisoni  quaestor  in  Hispania.  Vox  de  quaestura 
raissa  nulla  est.  Bellum  Cretense  ex  roagna  parte  gessit,  atque  nna 
cum  summo  imperatore  sustinuit.  Muta  est  hujus  temporis  ac- 
cusatio.  Praeturae  jurisdictio,  res  varia  et  multiplex  ad  suspicioncs 
et  simultates,  non  attingitur.  At  vero  in  summo  et  periculosis- 
simo  rci  publicae  tempore  etiam  ab  inimicis  eadem  praetura  laudatur. 
— At  a testibus  laeditur. — Antequam  dico  a quibus,  qua  spe,  qua  vi, 
qua  re  concitatis,  qua  levitate,  qua  egestate,  qua  perildia,  qua  audacia 
praeditis,  dicam  de  genere  universe  et  de  conditione  omnium  nos- 
trum. Per  deos  immortales,  judices,  vos,  quomodo  is  qui  anno  ante 
Romae  jus  dixerat  anno  post  in  Asia  jus  dixerit  a testibus  quaeretis 
ignotis?  ipsi  conjectura  nihil  judicabitis  ? In  tarn  varia  jurisdictione 
tarn  multa  decreta,  tot  hominum  gratiosorum  laesas  voluntates. 
Quae  est  umquam  jacta  non  suspicio,  quae  tameu  solet  esse  falsa, 
sed  iracundiae  vox  aut  doloris  I Et  is  est  reus  avaritiae,  qui  in 
uberrima  re  turpe  compendium,  in  maledicentissima  civitate,  in 


3.  P.  Serrilio']  Isaariciu,  consul  o.c. 
who  had  a triumph  for  hia  rictorica  orer 
the  Isauri  and  Ciiicians  (Yol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  1. 
c.  21). 

M.  Pupius  Piso  w*as  governor  of  Hispania 
after  his  praetorship,  but  the  year  is  uncer* 
tain. 

The  Cretan  war  was  conducted  by  Q. 
Metollua  Creticos  (consul  b.c.  Git).  He 
began  the  war  in  b.c.  68  (Pro  Murena,  c. 
38). 

The  Praetorship  of  Flaccus  fell  in  the 
year  of  Catilina*8  second  conspiracy  (b.c. 
b*3). 

At  a ietiibut  laeditur.^  Yes,  says  the 
prosecutor,  but  be  is  damaged  by  the  wit. 
nesses.  His  character  is  of  no  value  in 
this  case,  fur  we  have  evidence  against  him. 

iaetoM  Tolttniaiei.  Quae  e«/]  Baiter  and 
others  read  * laesac,*  but  the  sentence  seems 
to  be  imperfect ; * quae  est  ’ ought  to  be 
the  second  part  of  the  sentence,  which  cor* 
responds  to  the  first  part,  * In  tam  varia  * 


icc.  Baiter  points  it  thus : * In  tam  varia 
. . . voluntat^ ; quae  est  umquam  * See. 
But  this  does  not  help  us.  T.  fauM  ‘laesas.’ 
I think  that  is  the  true  reading,  and  of 
course  ' multa  decreta  ’ is  the  accusative 
also.  No  Latin  scholar  will  find  any  difl!i> 
culty  in  these  accusatives,  and  the  following 
sentence  ’ Quae  est  ’ Stc.  is  then  plain. 

tn  uberrima  re]  ’ In  a matter  which  of. 
fered  most  abundant  opportunities bis 
praetorship.  He  was  Proctor  urbanus. 
‘ Compendium  ’ is  profit  (Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii. 
3.  c.  46).  Rome  was  a dty  of  lying  and 
calumny  (maledicentissima) ; as  in  the  ora- 
tion Pro  M.  Caelio,  c.  16:  At  fama  fuit. 

Quotusquisque  est  qui  istam  etfugere  pos- 
sit  in  tam  maledica  civitate.”  Lies  and 
calumny  floated  about  old  Rome.  So  it  is 
now  in  Rome,  I suppose ; and  certainly  in 
other  towns.  A passage  may  be  compared 
with  this  in  the  letter  Ad  Quintum  Frotrem 
(i.  1.  c.  7)  t ” Quod  si  baec  lenitas,”  &c.. 
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Buspiciosissimo  ncgotio  maledictum  omne,  non  modo  crimen  effugit  ? 
Praetereo  ilia  quae  praetcreunda  non  sunt : nullum  hujus  in  privatis 
rebus  factum  avarum,  nullam  in  re  pccuniaria  contentioncm,  nullam 
in  re  familiari  sordem  posse  proferri.  Quibus  igitur  tcstibus  ego 
hoscc  possum  refutare  nisi  vobis  I Traolites  ille  vicanus,  homo  non 
modo  nobis,  sed  ne  inter  suos  quidem  notus,  vos  docebit  qualis  sit 
L.  Fiaccus!  quern  vos  modestissimum  adolescentem,  provinciae 
maximae  sanctissimum  virum,  nostri  exercitus  fortissimum  militem, 
diligentissimum  ducem,  temperatissimum  legatum  quaestoremque 
cognoverunt;  quern  vos  praesentes  constantissimum  senatorem, 
justissimum  praetorem,  [atque]  amantissimum  rei  publicae  civem 
judicavistis.  IV.  De  quibus  vos  aliis  testes  esse  debetis,  de  iis  ipsi 
alios  testes  audietis ! At  quos  testes  ! primum  dicam,  id  quod  est 
commune,  Graecos — non  quo  nationi  huic  ego  unus  maxime  fidem 
derogem ; nam  si  quis  umquam  de  nostris  hominibus  a genere  isto 
studio  ac  voluntate  non  abhorrens  fuit,  me  et  esse  arbitror  et  magis 
etiam  turn  quum  plus  erat  otii  fuisse : sed  sunt  in  illo  numero  multi 
boni,  docti,  pudcntes,  qui  ad  hoc  judicium  dcducti  non  sunt ; multi 
impudentes,  illitcrati,  leves,  quos  variis  de  caussis  video  concitatoa 
— verumtamen  hoc  dico  de  toto  genere  Graecorum : tribuo  illia 


vicanus,']  Some  unknown  fellow  from 
the  * virus ' of  Tinolus,  or  some  small  place 
on  or  about  the  Tmolus ; a witness  who 
had  said  something  against  Fiaccus.  Cicero 
begins  by  speaking  contemptuously  of  the 
witness.  The  inhabitants  of  some  email 
places  are  often  named  * vicani ' in  inscrip- 
tions. The  form  of  * vicanus  ' may  be  com- 
pared with  * paganus.' 

4.  primum  fiicam,  . . . Graecos  . . . re- 
rf4fN/amen]  The  construction  is  irr^ular. 
He  begins  * primum  dicam  . . » Graecos,’ 
which  he  interrupts  by  a long  remark  about 
them ; and  he  resumes  the  matter  with  the 
words  ' verumtamen  hoc  diix).’  Cicero  will 
allow  the  Greeks  many  great  qualities;  but 
they  are  liars;  they  know  not  what  an  oath 
is  or  good  faith.  Polybius,  a Greek,  had  the 
same  opinion  of  his  countrymen  ; and  what 
we  know  of  their  history  confirms  what  he 
says.  The  exceptions  were  few.  Quin- 
tilian (xi.  1,  80)  has  a remark  on  this  pas- 
sage of  Cicero  : **  Quod  ad  nationes  exteras 
porfinot,  Cicero  varie  dctracturus  Graecis 
testihus  hdem,  doctriimm  iis  concedit  ac 
litteras,  seque  ejus  gentis  amatorem  esse 
profitotur.”  The  testimony  of  the  Greek 
against  the  Greeks  is  stronger  than  Cicero’s. 
Polybius  attributes  their  want  of  faith  to 
their  want  of  religion : **  The  Roman  polity 


seems  to  me  to  show  the  greatest  diversity 
from  other  systems,  and  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Romans,  in  the  notions  about  the 
gods ; and  I am  of  opinion  th*t  what  is 
made  a matter  of  reproach  among  the  rest 
of  mankind  is  the  very  thing  which  keeps 
tf^etber  the  Roman  state ; and  I mean  re- 
ligion (or  su]>erstition).  For  among  the 
Romans  this  part  of  polity  has  been  in. 
vested  with  such  tragic  solemnity,  and  has 
been  carried  among  them  both  into  private 
life  and  public  affairs  to  such  a degree  as  to 
leave  nothing  undone.  Now  this  to  most 
{teople  might  seem  strange ; but  I think 
that  they  have  done  this  for  the  sake  of  the 
people.  For  if  it  were  possible  to  form  a 
])olity  of  wise  men,  perhaps  such  a fashion 
as  this  would  not  be  necessary.  But  since 
every  multitude  is  fickle  and  full  of  unlaw, 
ful  desires,  unreasoning  impulse,  violent 
I>assion,  it  remains  to  hold  multitudes  to. 
gether  by  the  fear  of  things  unseen  and  by 
sue!)  tragical  solemnity.  Accordingly  the 
men  of  old  times  seem  h)  me  to  have  intro- 
duced among  the  multitude,  not  inconsi. 
derately  and  without  a purpose,  the  opinions 
about  the  gods,  and  the  notions  about  tho 
things  in  llades;  but  much  rather  do  the 
men  of  the  present  time  seem  to  drive  out 
these  opinions  and  notions  inconsiderately 
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litteras,  do  multarum  artium  disciplinam,  non  adimo  sermonis  lepo- 
rcm,  ingeniorum  acumen,  dicendi  copiam ; denique  etiam,  si  qua 
sibi  alia  sumunt,  non  repugno : testiraoniorum  religionein  et  fidem 
numquam  ista  natio  coluit ; totiusque  hujusce  rci  quae  sit  vis,  quae 
auctoritas,  quod  pondus,  ignorant.  U nde  illud  est  Da  mihi  testi- 
monium mutuum  1 Num  Gallorum,  num  Hispanorum  putatur ! 
Totum  istud  Oraecorum  est,  ut  etiam  qui  Graece  nesciunt,  hoc 
quibus  verbis  a Graecis  dici  soleat  sciant.  Itaque  videte  quo  vuitu, 
qua  confidentia  dicant ; turn  intelligetis  qua  religions  dicant. 
Numquam  nobis  ad  rogatum  respondent,  semper  accusatori  plus 
quam  ad  rogatum.  Numquam  laborant  quemadmodum  probent 
quod  dicunt,  sed  quemadmodum  se  explicent  diccndo.  Iratus  Flacco 
dixit  M.  Lurco,  quod,  ut  ipse  aiebat,  libertuserat  ejus  turpi  judicio 
condemnatus.  Nihil  dixit  quod  laederet  quum  cuperet,  impe- 
diebat  enim  religio.  Tamen  id  quod  dixit  quanto  cum  pudore, 
quo  tremore  et  pallore  dixit.  Quam  promptus  homo  P.  Septimius, 
quam  iratus  de  judicio  et  de  villico  ? Tamen  haesitabat ; tamen 
ejus  iracundiae  religio  nonnumquam  repugnabat.  Inimicus  M. 
Caelius,  quod,  quum  in  re  manifests  putasset  nefas  esse  publicanum 


and  contrary  to  sound  sense.  Wherefore, 
not  to  mention  the  rest,  those  among  the 
Hellenes  who  manage  public  matters,  if 
they  be  trusted  with  a talent  only,  and 
there  be  ten  men  to  put  their  hands  to  the 
writing,  and  as  many  seals,  and  twice  the 
number  of  witnesses,  cannot  keep  their 
good  faith.  But  among  the  Romans,  both 
in  the  magistracies  and  foreign  missions, 
those  who  handle  very  large  sums  of  money 
observe  their  duty  through  their  good  faith 
to  their  oath.  In  other  nations  it  is  rare  to 
find  a man  who  keeps  his  bands  off  the 
public  money  and  who  is  pure  in  such 
things ; but  among  the  Romans  it  is  rare 
to  find  any  man  detected  in  such  an  act.'* 
Polybius  saw  the  close  of  Rome’s  heroic 
age.  In  Cicero’s  time  the  Romans  no 
longer  deserved  this  honourable  character. 

Da  miAi]  Advuo6v  ftot  fAaprvpiov: 
*'  lend  me  your  teatimony,  and  you  shall 
have  mine.” 

Cicero  shows  us  a Greek  witness,  an  im> 
pudent  confident  fellow.  These  witnesses 
never  answer  straight  to  the  question  ; and 
when  they  are  examined  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, they  answer  more  than  they  are  asked. 
**They  arc  never  troubled  about  getting 
cnslit  for  what  they  say,  but  only  about 
showing  off  themselves  by  talking.”  This 
is  au  excellent  description  of  a forward 
lying  witness,  of  one  who  is  * cupidus  ’ 
VOL.  Iff. 


(Pro  Fonteio,  c.  10),  as  the  Romans  termed 
it.  He  would  serve  the  side  for  which  he 
is  examined,  but  above  all  things  he  would 
show  off  himself  (see  c.  5). 

fvryjt  Judicio]  A trial  in  which  an  ad- 
verse judgment  brings  ' infamia  * ou  the 
defendant  (Vol.  11.  Pro  Quintio,  c.  15). 
As  to  Septimius  and  Lurco,  see  c.  35. 
Cicero  gives  examples  of  Roman  witnesses, 
who  would  gladly  have  done  all  they  could 
against  Flatus,  but  they  had  some  regard 
for  their  character  and  for  truth. 

3f.  CaeiiuSf]  We  do  not  know  who  he 
was ; but  the  context  shows  that  he  was  a 
Publicanus.  He  was  proposed  as  a Recupe- 
rator in  a trial  in  which  some  other  Publi- 
canus  was  defendant,  but  as  the  defendant’s 
case  was  manifestly  bad,  Caelius  was  struck 
off  the  list  of  Recuperatores  by  the  Praetor, 
as  a man  who  might  be  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  one  who  belonged  to  his  own 
order.  Cicero  is  speaking  ironically,  when 
he  says  that  Caelius  would  have  thought 
it  an  act  of  irreligion  to  have  been  a Recupe- 
rator on  the  trial.  Caelius  would  have  had 
no  objection,  but  the  praetor  Placcus  would 
not  have  him.  And  yet  the  man,  wlien  ho 
was  giving  evidence  against  Flaccus,  did  no 
more  on  (he  trial  tlmn  show  his  good  will 
to  injure  Flaccus.  He  would  have  done  it, 
if  be  could  have  done  it  honestly.  Klotz  has 
explained  this  right. 
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judicare  contra  publicanum,  sublatus  erat  e nnmero  recuperatorum. 
Tamen  tenuit  se,  neque  attulit  in  judicium  quidquam  ad  laedendum 
nisi  voluntatem. 

y.  Hi  si  Gracci  fuissent,  ac  nisi  nostri  mores  ac  disciplina  plus 
valerct  quam  dolor  ac  simultas,  omnes  se  spoliates,  vexatos,  for- 
tunis  eversos  esse  dixissent.  Graecus  testis  cum  ea  voluntate  pro- 
cessit  ut  laedat:  non  jurisjurandi,  sed  laedendi  verba  meditatur. 
Vinci,  refelli,  coargui  putat  esse  turpissimum : ad  id  se  parat : 
nihil  aliud  curat.  Itaque  non  optimus  quisque  nec  gravissimus,  sed 
impudentissimus  loquacissimusque  deligitur.  Vos  autem  in  pri- 
vatis  minimarum  rerum  judiciis  testem  diligenter  expenditis ; etiam 
si  formam  hominis,  si  nomen,  si  tribum  nostis,  mores  tamen  ex- 
quirendos  putatis.  Qui  autem  dicit  testimonium  ex  nostris  homi- 
nibus,  ut  se  ipse  sustentat,  ut  omnia  verba  moderatur,  ut  timet  ne 
quid  cupide,  ne  quid  iracunde,  ne  quid  plus  minusve  quam  sit  ne- 
ccsse  dicat.  Num  illos  item  putatis,  quibus  jusjurandum  jocus 
est,  testimonium  ludus,  existimatio  vestra  tenebrae;  laus,  merces, 
gratia,  gratulatio  proposita  est  omnis  in  iropudenti  mendacio.  Sed 
non  dilatabo  orationem  meam : etenim  potest  esse  infinita,  si  raihi 
libeat  totius  gentis  in  testimoniis  dicendis  explicare  levitatem. 
Sed  propius  accedam  : de  his  nostris  testibus  dicam.  Vehementem 
accusatorem  nacti  sumus,  judices,  et  inimicum  in  omni  genere  odiosum 
ac  molestum,  quern  spero  his  rebus  fore  magno  usui  et  amicis  ct 
rei  publicae ; sed  certe  inflammatus  incredibili  cupiditate  hanc  caus- 
earn  accusationemque  suscepit.  Qui  comitatus  in  inquirendo  ? 
comitatum  dico  ? immo  vero  quantus  exercitus  ? quae  jactura  1 qui 
sumptus  ? quanta  largitio  1 Quae  quamquam  utilia  sunt  caussae, 
timide  tajuen  dico,  quod  vereor  ne  Laelius  ex  his  rebus,  quas  sibi 
suscepit  gloriae  caussa,  putet  aliquid  oratione  inea  sermonis  in  scse 


A.  ad  id]  That  is,  * not  to  bo  beaten.’ 
e/iam  ti  yormam]  Klotz  refers  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  Digest  (22*  5.  De 
TesUbns).  have  in  this  title  (3.  § 1) 
the  following  instructions  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  to  the  governor  of  a Roman  pro- 
vince t Tu  magis  scire  potes  quanta  fides 
habenda  sit  testibus,  qui  et  ci^us  dignitatis 
et  cujus  existimationis  siot  et  qui  simplidter 
viai  sint  dioere,  utrum  unum  eundemqoe 
meditatnm  sermonem  attulerint  an  ad  ea 
quae  interrogaveras  ex  tempore  verisimilia 
responderinL” 

ut  se  ipse  sustentat,]  **  How  he  chedcs 
himself,  restrains  himself/’  This  is  the 
same  as  * retinet,’  * cohibet.’^'  existimatio 


verba,  tenebrae  laus:’  Pantagathus,  Baiter. 

Ais  redus,]  It  is  said  that  all  the  MSS. 
have*  his  verbis.’  TboJuntioeandF.have'his 
rebus.’  The  oommentatma  have  suspected 
various  things,  * nervis,’  *moribus,’  *viri- 
bus.’  If  * his  rebus  ’ is  right,  it  refers  to 
* vehementem  accusatorem  ’ and  to  what 
follows  these  two  a^ords.  Ciem)  is  speaks 
ing  sarcastically.  He  adds : *'  but  at  least 
he  has  undertaken  this  case  and  prosecution 
being  moved  by  an  incredible  fury  of  party 
spirit.”  'Cupiditas’  is  not  * odium,’  ae 
Sylvius  says,  but  * nimis  acre  studium  par- 
tium  ’ as  Graevius  says,  who  compares  Pro 
Fonteio,  c.  13:  **  Ke^rdamini,  judices/’ 
&c. 
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aut  invidiae  esse  quaesitum.  VI.  Itaque  hanc  partem  totam  relin- 
quam : tantum  a vobis  petam,  judices,  ut,  si  quid  ipsi  audistis  com- 
muni  fama  atque  serraone  de  vi,  de  manu,  de  armis,  de  copiis,  inemi- 
neritis  quarum  rerum  invidia,  lege  hac  recenti  ac  nova  certus  est 
inquisitioni  comitum  numerus  constitutus.  Sed  ut  hanc  vim  omit- 
tam,  quanta  ilia  sunt,  quae  quoniam  accusatorio  jure  et  more  sunt 
facta,  reprehendere  non  possumus,  queri  tamen  cogimur:  primum 
quod  distributis  partibus  sermo  est  tota  Asia  dissifiatus,  Cn. 
Pompeium,  quod  L.  Flacco  est  vehementer  inimicus,  contendissc  a 
D.  Laelio,  paterno  amico  ac  pernecessario,  ut  hunc  hoc  judicio 
arceaseret ; omncmque  ei  suam  auctoritatem,  gratiam,  copias,  opes 
ad  hoc  negotium  conficiendura  detulisse.  Id  hoc  verisimilius  Graecis 
hominibus  videbatur,  quod  paullo  ante  in  eadem  provincia  familiarem 
Laclium  Flacco  vidcrant.  Pompeii  autem  auctoritas  quum  apud 
omnes  tanta  est  quanta  esse  debet,  turn  excellit  in  ista  provincia 
quam  nuper  et  praedonum  et  regum  bello  liberavit.  Adjunxit  ilia. 


6.  hac\  The  SchoUaat  (Schol.  Bob.) 
supposes  tbnt  Cicero  refers  to  a Judiciaha 
Lex  proposed  either  by  P.  Vattnius  tr.  pL 
or  by  Q.  Fufius  Galenas  ; **  Legem  judida- 
nam  videlur  significare  sire  a P.  Vaiinio 
tribuno  plebis  sive  a Q.  Fuho  Caleno  prae* 
tore  latam : pertinebat  autem  ad  judicum  re* 
jectionem.  Igitur  ea  lege  praehoitum  vide- 
hatur,  quot  numero  comites  habere  debe> 
rent,  qui  in  provincias  irent  ut  aocusationem 
de  pecuniis  repetundis  instruerent.  Nunc 
ergo  Laelium  videri  vult  supergressum  legis 
istius  praescripta  indviliter  m^ta  fecisse.’* 
This  Lex  Fuha  is  mendoned  by  Dtun  Cas- 
sius (38.  c.  8).  and  the  passage  is  explained 
by  Orelli  (Index  Leguro,  p.  17H)  oorrecCly, 
1 think,  as  referring  to  a Jadidaria  Lex. 

Cicero  tells  the  judicos,  if  they  hare  heard 
of  acts  of  violeoce  committed  in  the  pro- 
vince by  Laolius  and  his  fnends.  when  they 
were  collecting  their  evidence  against  Flac* 
cos,  to  remember  what  thoee  things  were 
which  were  so  odious  that  a Lex  was  lately 
passed  to  fix  the  number  of  persons  who 
might  accompany  a prosecutor,  when  he  was 
collecting  evidence  in  a province. 

Baiter  points  it  thus,  * memineritis : qua- 
rum  rerum  invidia.*  Each  nation  has  its 
way  of  pointing ; and  I may  not  understand 
Baiter's.  If  the  passage  were  so  pointed 
here,  a reader  would  misunderstand  it. 

haitc  mm]  Cicero  assumes  that  violent 
acta  were  done  by  Laelius.  He  will  bow. 
over  pass  over  them,  and  mention  other 
things  (ilia). 

duiribttiis pariibtu'}  **  Each  man  having 
his  district  in  which  bo  was  to  spread  the 

H 


report,**  that  Cn.  Pompeios  urged  Laelius 
to  prosecute  Flaccus  (judido  arcesscret). 
The  remark  about  the  Greeks  is  a piece  of 
bitter  satire  i the  Greeks  believed  this  the 
more  readily,  as  they  bad  lately  seen  Laelius 
in  the  (vovinoe  on  terms  of  ' great  intimacy 
with  Flaccus.  What  more  natural  to  a 
Greek  than  for  a mao  to  attadc  bis  friend  ? 
Manuiius,  who  is  not  sharp  at  seeing  a joke 
or  discovering  humour,  says  on  these  words : 
**  ut  ejus  crimina  propter  familiaritatem 
Dosse  potuerit  ;*’  but  Cicero  would  not  say 
this  or  mean  this.  An  enemy  of  Flaccus 
might  have  said  it. 

es/  vehemenier']  * rssef  B.  et  Huldricns, 
ut  ceteri  t’  snd  Baiter. 

praedonum]  Pompeios  had  received  the 
command  in  the  war  against  the  pirates  by 
a Lex  of  A.  Gabinios,  and  the  command  in 
the  war  against  Mithridates  by  the  Lex 
Manilla  (De  Imper.  Cn.  Pom|)eii,  V'ol. 
II.). 

Adfuiurii  f/fa,]  Laelius  of  coarse,  but  wo 
might  expect  that  the  name  would  have 
been  given.  The  ' testimooii  deountiatio  * 
is  the  giving  persons  notice  to  appear  as 
witneeses.  There  are  some  rules  on  this 
matter  in  the  later  Roman  Law  (Dig.  22. 
tit.  6.  De  Testibus).  The  verb  * ^nun- 
tiare  * is  a term  of  art : *'  Lege  Julia  judi- 
dorum  publioorum  cavetur  no  invito  de- 
nuntietur  ot,**  &c.  Those  who  could  not 
stay  at  home  were  men  who  bad  no  means 
or  DO  character,  and  they  were  carried  to 
Rome  as  witnesses  with  a liberal  allowance 
for  the  journey ; as  with  us.  A witness  who 
is  tent  a long  way  has  always  a good  ^pe« 
«> 
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ut  eos  qui  domo  exire  nolebont  testimonii  denuntiatione  terreret : 
qui  domi  stare  non  poterant,  largo  et  liberal!  viatico  commoveret. 
Sic  adolescens  ingenii  plenus  locupletes  metu,  tenues  praemio, 
stultos  errore  pennovit : sic  sunt  expressa  ista  praeclara  quae  reci- 
tantur  psephisniata,  non  sententiis,  neque  auctoritatibus  declarata, 
nec  jurejurando  constricta,  sed  porrigenda  manu  profundendoque 
clamore  multitudinis  concitatae. 

VII.  O morcm  praeclarum  disciplinanique,  quam  a majoribus 
accepimus,  si  quidein  teneremus;  sed  nescio  quo  pacto  jam  de 
manibus  elabitur.  Nullam  enim  illi  nostri  sapientissimi  et  sane- 
tissirai  viri  vim  contionis  esse  voluerunt.  Quae  scisceret  plebes, 
aut  quae  populus  juberet,  summota  contione,  distributis  partibus, 
tributim  et  centuriatim,  descriptis  ordinibus,  classibus,  aetatibus, 
auditis  auctoribus,  re  multos  dies  promulgata  et  cognita,  juberi 
vetarique  voluerunt.  Graecorum  autem  totae  res  publicae  sedentis 
contionis  temeritate  administrantur.  Itaque,  ut  hanc  <jraeciam, 
quae  jamdiu  suis  consiliis  perculsa  et  afflicta  est,  omittam,  ilia 

meot  of  the  Roman  method  of  voting, 
which  does  not  at  all  concern  the  general 
understanding  of  the  passage,  we  might 
find  some  diflScultj.  Cicero  heaps  words 
on  words,  and  might  be  intelligible  enough 
to  a Roman ; but  if  we  were  to  give  this 
passage  a precise  interpretation,  wc  should 
be  doing  what  the  orator  never  intended. 
At  the  end  he  is  clearer ; after  the  pro- 
posers and  supporters  of  the  Lex  (auctores) 
have  addressed  the  people;  after  the  Ro- 
gatio  or  intended  Lex  has  been  put  up  in 
public  for  many  days,  and  every  b<xiy  knew 
what  the  thing  was,  the  people  by  their 
votes  accepted  or  rejected  the  Lex. 

Cicero  mentions  the  *contiones'  (irrXi|. 
<TM()  of  the  Greeks  as  sitting.  As  the 
Greeks  met  in  the  theatre  where  there  were 
scats,  there  was  nothing  strange  in  their 
sitting  down ; and  as  Klots  acutely  re- 
marks, the  sitting  was  of  itself  quite  an 
innocent  thing.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose 
what  Cicero  says  shortly  after,  that  the  po- 
pular assemblies  of  Athens  were  the  ruin  of 
the  state.  The  Senate  saved  the  Roman 
state,  not  by  its  virtue,  nor  by  its  wisdom, 
though  a Roman  senate  was  certainly  wiser 
than  an  Athenian  people,  but  by  the  supe- 
rior prudence  or  perhaps  only  caution  of  a 
smaller  number  who  feel  that  their  ow*n 
preservation  often  consists  in  resisting  the 
popular  opinion. 

jubfri  vetariqui]  Bake  (Cicero,  De  I^*g. 
iii.  3)  proposes  to  read  * juberi  vetari  volue- 
runt and  he  may  be  right. 


tite,  and  it  is  improved  by  eating  at  an- 
other’s cost. 

pMephitmata,’]  The  resolutions  of  the 
Greek  towns  which  are  afterwards  men- 
tioned. They  were  carried  by 
by  a show  of  bands  of  an  excitable  crowd. 
Cicero  dexterously  throws  discredit  on  bU 
the  evidence  that  was  got  agmnst  Placcus. 
It  was  no  evidence  indeed,  being  merely 
the  assent  of  a noisy  crowd  to  something 
which  somebody  proposed ; for  evidence 
must  be  the  declaration  of  dehnite  persons. 
It  wanted  also  the  confirmation  of  the  oath. 
The  end  of  this  sent«K»  is  very  difficult  to 
translate.  Indeed  what  is  so  difficult  to 
translate  as  the  Latin  langu^e  ? There 
are  two  participles,  * declarata  ’ and  ' con- 
stricta' for  the  first  members  of  the  sen- 
tence, but  none  for  the  last,  unless  we  sup- 
ply ' declarata,'  **  by  the  outstretched  hands 
and  tumultuous  shouts  of  an  excited  multi- 
tude.” 

7.  Quoe  scfscere/  pfe^es,]  He  is  alluding 
to  a Plebisdtum,  and  to  a Lex  (quae  popu- 
las  juberet).  The  Romans  bad  no  voting 
by  show  of  hands:  no  measure  could  be 
Guried  by  the  violence  of  a popular  assem- 
bly (contio).  The  Romans  had  often  vio- 
lent scenes  at  their  elections  and  on  other 
occasions,  but  the  It^al  form  of  expressing 
the  popular  will  was  quiet  and  regular. 
Tlie  people  were  removed  out  of  the  way 
(summota  contione),  their  several  places 
were  assigned  to  them.  If  we  were  to  at- 
tempt to  explain  what  follows  by  a State- 
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vetus,  quae  quondam  opibus,  imperio,  gloria  floruit,  hoc  uno  malo 
concidit,  libertate  immoderata  ac  licentia  contionum.  Quum  in 
theatro  imperiti  homines,  rerum  omnium  riides  ignarique,  conse- 
derant,  turn  bella  inutilia  suscipiebant,  turn  seditiosos  homines  rei 
publicae  praeficiebant,  turn  optime  meritos  cives  o civitate  cjicie- 
bant.  Quod  si  haec  Athenis  turn,  quum  illae  non  solum  in  Graecia, 
sed  prope  cunctis  gentibus  enitebant,  accidere  sunt  solita,  quam 
moderationem  putatis  in  Phrygia  aut  in  Mysia  contionum  fuisse  I 
Nostras  contiones  illarum  nationum  homines  plerumque  pcrturbant. 
Quid,  quum  soli  sunt  ipsi,  tandem  fleri  putatis  ? Caesus  est  virgis 
Cymaeus  ille  Athenagoras,  qui  in  fame  frumentum  exportare  erat 
ausus.  Data  contio  Laelio  est.  Processit  ille,  et  Oraecus  apud 
Graecos  non  de  culpa  sua  dixit,  sed  de  poena  questus  est.  Porrex- 
erunt  manus  : psephisma  natum  est.  Hoc  testimonium  est?  Nuper 
epulati,  paullo  ante  omni  largitione  saturati,  Perganieni,  quod 
Mithridates,  qui  multitudinem  illam  non  auctoritate  sua,  sed  sagina 
tenebat,  se  velle  dixit,  id  sutores,  id  zonarii  conclamarunt.  Hoc 
testimonium  est  civitatis?  Ego  testes  a Sicilia  publice  duxi. 
Verum  erant  ea  testimonia  non  concitatae  contionis,  sed  jurati 
senatus.  Quare  jam  non  est  mihi  contentio  cum  teste : vobis 
videndum  est  sintne  haec  testimonia  putanda. 

VIII.  Adolescens  bonus,  honesto  loco  natus,  disertus,  cum 
maximo  ornatissimoquc  comitatu  venit  in  oppidum  Graecorum : 
postulat  contionem : looupletes  homines  et  graves  ne  sibi  adver- 


Phrygia  out  in  Myna"]  Sec  c.  2. 
AihenagoraSyl  He  was  floi^god  for  ex* 
portinf^  com  in  a famine.  It  is  not  said 
who  flogged  him»  nor  by  whose  orders  it 
was  done.  If  a roan  exported  com  in  a 
famine  in  some  parts  of  Europe  now,  he 
would  be  killed  by  tbo  people,  if  they  could 
get  at  him.  Athenagoras  after  being  flogged 
was  allowed  to  address  the  Ecclesia;  and 
be  complained  of  the  flogging.  The  people 
held  out  their  hands  : and  that  was  a reso* 
lution  This  was  the  Greek  way 

of  doing  such  things.  **  Is  this,"  says  Cicero, 
evidence.’  Is  a * psephisma’  made  in 
this  way  a thing  that  we  can  take  as  evi- 
dence?” 

* Data  contio  Laelio some  critics  sup- 
I>ose  that  it  should  be  ' a Laelio but  the 
better  opiuion  is  that  ’ Laelio  ’ should  be 
erased. 

Pergameniy']  This  Mithridates  of  Perga- 
mum  is  mentioned  in  another  place  (c.  17^* 
He  kept  the  folks  of  Pergamum  in  his 


bands  not  by  the  weight  of  his  character, 
but  by  stuffing  them  well  (sagina) ; and 
then  the  cobblers,  tailors,  beUmakers,  all 
the  citizens  by  acclamation  voted  just  what 
Mithridates  pleased.  The  Roman  speaks 
with  contempt  of  the  handicraftsmen  who 
fllled  the  Greek  popular  assemblies.  (See 
Tuk  PaoviNCE  Asia,  Vol.  II.)  There  is 
a reading  'coriarii’  in  place  of  * zonarii.* 
Klotz  tells  us  how  this  reading  got  into 
some  of  the  MSS.  It  u only  iieci'ssary  to 
suppose  that  the  copier  thought  of  his  ass’ 
skin  made  into  parchment,  on  which  ho 
was  then  writing. 

pubiicedtLri.'l  “I,”  saysCiccro,  “brought 
witnesses  from  Sicily  on  account  of  the 
Stdlian  towns  (publice  duxi)  : but  the  evi- 
dence  that  1 brought  was  the  evidence  not 
of  a turbulent  popular  assembly,  but  of  a 
senate  on  oath.”  ' Publice  duxi  ’ is  rather 
difficult  to  translate  ; but  we  understand  it. 
Cicero  went  to  Sicily  to  collect  evidence  for 
the  prosecution  of  Veires. 
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sentur  testimonii  denuntiatione  deterret : egentes  et  levea  spe  lega- 
tionis  et  viatico  publico,  privata  etiam  benignitate  prolectat.  Opi- 
ficcs  et  tabernarios,  atque  illam  omnem  faecem  civitatum,  quid  est 
negotii  concitare,  in  eum  praesertiin  qui  nuper  siimmo  cum  impcrio 
fuerit,  summo  autem  in  amorc  esse  propter  nomen  ipsum  imperii 
non  potuerit  ? Mirandum  vero  est  homines  eos  quibus  odio  sunt 
nostrae  secures,  nomen  accrbitati,  scriptura,  decumae,  portorium 
morti,  libenter  arripere  facultatem  laedendi  quaecumque  detur. 
Mementote  igitur,  quum  audietis  psephisinata,  non  audire  tos  testi- 
monia ; audire  temeritatem  vulgi,  audire  vocem  levissimi  cujusque, 
audire  strepitum  imperitorum,  audire  contionem  concitatam  levis- 
simae  nationis.  Itaque  perscrutamini  penitus  naturam  rationemque 
criminum  : jam  nihil  praeter  spem,  nihil  praeter  terrorem  ac  minas 
reperietis. 

IX.  In  aerario  nihil  habent  civitates,  nihil  in  vectigalibus.  Dnae 


8.  lefftttionW]  Cicero  represents  this 
excellent  young  man*  D.  Lselius,  as  seducing 
the  needy  and  men  without  character  by 
the  hope  of  being  sent  to  Rome  as  mem- 
bers of  a * legatio,*  with  an  allowance  for  the 
journey.  The  * legatio,’  a word  whiHi  in  its 
collective  sense  corresponds  to  ‘advocatio* 
(a  body  of ' advocati would  be  sent  by  the 
town  and  at  the  town  cost  to  give  evidence 
against  Flaccus.  to  convey  to  Rome  as  evi- 
dence the  * psephismata  * of  cobblers  and 
tailors.  We  see  from  this  and  other  pas- 
sages how  expensive  these  trials  at  Rome 
roust  have  been  (Pro  Fonteio,  Introduc- 
tion), expensive  to  the  provincials,  and 
sometimes  to  the  defendant. 

nomen  ipsum  imperii]  The  very  name  of 
the  authority  which  the  governor  has  pre- 
vents him  from  being  much  loved.  In  the 
letter  to  Quintus  (i.  1.  II)  Cicero  speaks  of 
the  * nomen  publicani **  Quare  nomcn 
publicani  nequo  ii  debent  horrcrc  qui  sem- 
per voctigales  fuenint,*’  &c. 

scriptura,  . . . morti,]  He  mentions  the 
three  great  branches  of  Roman  revenue  in 
the  provinces : *'  the  Roman  fasces  were 
hateful,  the  Roman  name  was  bitter  in  the 
mouth,  the  scripturae,  decumae,  portorinm 
were  death.''  For  once  at  least  he  has 
t(dd  us  the  truth.  They  bated  the  Roman 
taxation  like  death. 

spem,]  There  is  also  a reading  ' spcciem,' 
or  rather  'spotiem,'  which  Klotz  has  and 
explains  thus:  If  the  Judices  examined 
well  the  charges  against  Fl^cos,  they  would 


find  them  to  contain  only  idle  show,  nothing 
but  idle  terrors  and  mere  threats ; in  short, 
that  tlierc  is  nothing  behind  them. — He  ob- 
serves that  Garatoni  had  already  rightly 
understood  the  passage,  and  that  * spem  * 
cannot  be  explained.  Baiter  has  followed 
Klots.  If  *spem*  is  right,  Cicero  says, 
**  You  will  find  nothing  in  the  charges  ex- 
ce|)t  the  hopes  of  those  who  make  them, 
nothing  except  their  attempts  to  frighten 
ns,  and  their  threats."  After  what  he  has 
said  in  this  chapter  the  conclusion  seems  to 
me  very  plain  ; and  it  is  made  still  plainer 
by  a passage  in  c.  10 : **  nogo  esse  i^  tes- 
timonia,  quae  tu  ipse  psephismata  appellas, 
sed  fremitum  egentium,  et  motum  quendam 
temerarium  Graeculae  contionis."  Why 
does  he  say  * egentium,'  ‘the  noise  of  needy 
fellows  V Because  they  expected  to  be  paid 
for  their  sweet  voices. 

9.  In  aerario]  The  transition  Is  abrupt, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  something 
has  been  lost ; and  in  some  editions  we  find 
printed  “ Dee^  videnturnonnulla."  Baiter 
observes  that  Mai  has  shown  from  tho 
Scholiast  that  nothing  is  wanting,  and  Klotx 
says  that  it  is  all  right.  The  states  of  Aria, 
says  Cicero,  have  no  money  in  tho  treasury, 
•none  in  their  revenues.  There  arc  two  ways 
of  making  up  a sum  of  money,  either  by 
borrowing  (versura)  or  by  a tax  (tributo). 
Still  wo  may  ask,  how*  is  this  I'onnedcd 
with  what  precedes } The  Scholiast  1ms 
the  following  remark  on  the  words  * In 
aerario  . . . vectigalibus “ materiam  nuU 
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rationes  conficiendae  pecuniae,  aut  versura  aut  tribute.  Nec  tabulae 
creditoris  proferuntur,  nec  tributi  confectio  ulla  recitatur.  Quam 
vero  facile  falsas  rationes  inferre  et  in  tabulas  quodcunque  com- 
modum  est  referre  soleant  ex  Cn.  Pompeii  litteris  ad  Hypsaeum,  et 
Hypsaei  ad  Pompeium  missis,  quaeso,  cognoscite.  litterae 
FOHPEii  ET  HYPSAEi.  Satisne  Tobis  coarguere  his  auctoribus  die- 
solutam  Graecorum  consuetudinem  licentiamque  impudentem  vide- 
mur?  Nisi  forte  qui  Cn.  Pompeium,  qui  praescntem,  qui  nullo 
impcllente  fallebant,  eos  urgente  Laelio  in  absentem  et  in  L. 
Flaccum  aut  timidos  fuisse  aut  religiosos  putamus.  Sed  fuerint 
incomiptae  litterae  domi : nunc  vero  quam  habere  auctoritatem 
aut  quam  fidem  possunt!  Triduo  lex  ad  praetorem  deferri,  judicum 
signis  obsignari  jubet.  Tricesimo  die  vix  deferuntur.  Ne  cor- 
rumpi  tabulae  facile  possint  idcirco  lex  obeignatas  in  publico  poni 
voluit.  At  obsignantur  corruptae.  Quid  refert  igptur  tanto  post 
ad  judices  deferantur,  an  omnino  non  deferantur? 

X.  Quid,  si  testium  studium  cum  accusatore  sociatum  est,  ta- 
menne  isti  testes  habebuntur  I Ubi  est  igitur  ilia  exspectatio  quae 
versari  in  judiciis  soletl  Nam  antea,  quum  dixerat  accusator 
acriter  et  vehementer,  quumque  defensor  suppliciter  demisseque 
responderat,  tertius  ille  erat  exspectatus  locus  testium,  qui  aut  sine 
uUo  studio  dicebant  aut  cum  dissimulatione  aliqua  cupiditatis.  Hoc 


Um  hAbnUse  pntedandi  FUccum  in  istis 
civitatibus  quas  invenerit  opibos  exhanfitaa 
ct  quae  nee  TnmuAin  fecisse  nec  Tiritim 
titulum  contulisse  dicantor/' 

quodcunque  commodum  ««/]  * Whatercr 
they  please’  (Vol.  1.  Veir.  ii.  6.  c.  6;  Pro 
Cluentio,  c.  De  Loge  Agraria,  i.  1).~ 
' Hypsaeum:'  P.  Plautius  Hypsacua,  Pom- 
peius'  Quaestor. 

incorrvpfae  . . . domi ;]  Suppose  the 
' litterae,’  the  written  dpcuments  which  these 
men  baye  brought  to  Rome,  were  not  falsi* 
lied  in  Asia.  The  Lex  und»  which  the 
prosecution  was  conducted  required  such 
documenU  to  be  brought  to  the  Praetor 
within  three  days  after  they  arrired  at 
Rome ; but  it  was  near  thirty  days  before 
they  were  brought,  as  he  says.  The  Lex 
required  them  to  be  sealed  and  placed  in 
some  public  depository.  he  adds, 

they  are  sealed  when  they  are  already 
falsified they  are  falsified  and  then  they 
are  seeled.  '*  What  matters  it  then,  whe* 
ther,  after  so  long  an  interval,  they  are 
brought  to  the  judices  or  not  brought  at 
all  ?”  The  woi^s  ' at  obsignantur  oor- 
ruptae  ’ are  an  answer  of  the  orator  to  the 


supposition  contained  in  the  words  *sed 
fuerint  incomiptae  litterae  domi.’ 

10.  testium  studium"]  **What,  if  the 
witnesses  shall  be  associated  with  the  pro* 
secutor  as  partisans,  shall  such  men  as 
these  still  be  considered  as  witnesses  ?”  He 
represents  the  witnesses  and  the  prosecutor 
os  living  together;  if  the  witnesses  should 
make  one  false  step  in  their  evidence  (si 
verbo  titubarint),  tlicy  will  have  no  lodgings 
to  go  back  to.  The  prosecutor  will  turn 
them  loose  on  the  streets.  He  says  of  the 
pirates  in  another  passage  (c.  13):  "nihil 
esse  unde  profidscantur,  nihil  quo  rever* 
tantur;”  and  (In  Cat.  iv.  10):  "ut  etiam 
illi  qui  absunt  haboant  quo  victores  rever* 
tantur.” 

The  witnesses  generally  appeared  * tertio 
loco.’  The  accusator  made  bis  charge,  then 
the  * reus  ’ by  bis  patronus  made  bis  de- 
fence, and  then  (he  witnesses  wore  exa- 
mined. But  sometimes  it  was  not  so.  How. 
ever  this  was  the  general  practice,  and  when 
both  sides  had  been  beard,  people  were 
eager  to  see  what  the  evidence  would  bo 
(tertius  ille  erat  exspectatus  locus  testium). 
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vcro  quid  est?  Una  scdent;  ex  accnsatorum  subsclliis  surj^nt; 
non  dissimulant ; non  verentur.  De  subselliis  queror ! una  ex  domo 
prodeunt : si  verbo  titubaverint,  quo  revertantur  non  habebunt. 
An  quisquam  esse  testis  potest  quern  accusator  sine  cura  interroget 
nec  mctuat  ne  sibi  aliquid  quod  ipse  nolit  respondeat!  Ubi  est 
igitur  ilia  laus  oratoris,  quae  vel  in  accusatore  antea  vel  in  patrono 
spectari  solebat  ? — Bene  testem  interrogavit : callide  accessit : re- 
prehendit : quo  voluit  adduxit : convicit  et  elinguem  reddidit. — 
Quid  tu  istum  roges,  Lacli,  qui  priusquam  hoc,  Te  rogo,  dixeria, 
plura  etiam  cffundet  quain  tu  ei  domi  ante  praescripseris ! Quid 
ego  autem  defensor  rogem ! Nam  aut  oratio  tcstium  refelli  solet 
aut  vita  laedi.  Qua  disputatiunc  orationcm  refellam  ejus  qui  dicit, 
Dedimus,  nihil  aniplius ! In  hominem  dicendum  est  igitur  quum 
oratio  argumcntationem  non  habet.  Quid  dicam  in  ignotum ! Que- 
rcndum  est  ergo  et  deplorandum,  id  quod  jamdudum  facio,  de  omni 
accusationis  iniquitate : primum  de  communi  genere  testium  ; dicit 
cnim  natio  minime  in  testimoniis  dicendis  religiosa.  Propius  ac- 
cedo  ; nego  esse  ista  testimonia,  quae  tu  ipse  psephismata  appcllas, 
sed  fremituni  egentium,  et  motum  quendam  tenierarium  Graeculae 
contionis.  Intrabo  etiam  magis.  Qui  gessit  non  adest : qui  nume- 
rasse  dicitur  non  est  deductus : privatae  litterac  nullae  proferuntur : 
publicae  rctentae  sunt  in  accusatorum  potcstate : summa  est  in 
testibus  ; hi  vivunt  cum  inimicis,  adsunt  cum  adversariis,  habitant 
cum  accusatoribus.  Utrum  hie  tandem  disceptationem  et  eogni- 
tionem  veritatis  an  innocentiae  labcm  aliquam  aut  ruinam  fore 

laminibas  ornontur  ’*  (De  Or.  ii.  c.  27)* 
PUtttus  ezpUina  * reprehendere’  (Trinnm. 
iii.  1,23); 

" celeri  ijradu 

Sunt  uterque:  illic  reprehendit  bunc  priorem 
palUo.” 

• 

oraiio  , . . vHa]  A witness  must  cither 
be  cT0S8*ezamined  on  wbat  he  has  said  in 
his  chief  examination,  or  his  character  must 
be  damaged.  * Dedimus/  we  gave  monej 
to  Placcus.  This  is  all  that  bo  says.  Whe- 
ther he  was  lying  or  telling  the  truth,  he 
was  a good  witness  for  sticking  to  the  mat- 
ter. But  be  might  be  asked,  who  gave, 
where,  when,  and  so  forth;  and  in  what 
coin  ? He  comes  to  this  afterwords . ' Qui 
gessit  non  adest  we  have  not  got  the  man 
who  managed  the  business  ; “ the  man  who 
is  said  to  have  paid  the  money  is  not  pro- 
duced." If  Flatus  was  guilty,  he  would 
take  care  that  such  a witness  should  not  be 
produced,  if  be  could  prevent  it. 


rtprthendU ;]  These  witnesses  were  pre- 
pared. There  was  nothing  in  the  examina- 
tion by  which  either  the  prosecutor  or  the 
defendant’s  advocate  (patronus)  could  gain 
any  credit.  The  men  had  learned  their 
lesson  and  had  only  to  repeat  it. 

Tliis  was  the  usual  talk  in  court : “ He 
examined  the  witness  well ; be  made  his 
approach  to  him  cleverly ; he  brought  him 
back  (when  he  was  going  too  fast,  or  going 
the  wrong  way) ; he  brought  him  to  the 
point  that  ho  wished ; he  made  him  con- 
tradict himself  and  struck  him  dumb." 
These  men  knew  the  way  to  examine  a 
witness  ; they  had  plenty  of  practice.  But 
to  examine  a witness  well  is  a thing  that  a 
very  common  man  may  do:  **  Longum  est 
enim  nunc  me  ezpUcare  qua  rmtione  aut 
confirmare  aut  infirmare  testes,  tabulas, 
quaestiones  oporteat.  Haec  sunt  omnia  in- 
genii vel  m^iocris,  exercitationis  autem 
maximae  : artem  quidem  et  praeoepta  dun- 
taxat  hactenus  requirunt  ut  certis  dicendi 
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putatis  ? Multa  enim  sunt  ejusmodi,  judices,  ut  etiamsi  in  homine 
ipso  de  quo  agitur  negligenda  sint,  tanien  in  conditionc  atque  in 
exemplo  pertiinescenda  videantur.  XI.  Si  quern  infimo  loco  natum, 
nullo  splendore  vitae,  nulla  commendatione  famae,  defenderem, 
tamen  civem  a civibus  communis  humanitatis  jure  ac  misericordia 
deprecarer,  ne  ignotis  testibus,  ne  incitatis,  ne  accusatoris  conses- 
soribus,  convivis,  contubemalibus,  ne  hominibus,  levitate  Graecis, 
crudclitate  barbaris,  civem  ac  supplicem  vestrum  dederetis;  ne 
periculosam  imitationem  exempli  reliquis  in  posterum  proderetis. 
Sed  quiim  L.  Flacci  res  agatur,  cujus  ex  familia  qui  primus  consul 
factus  est,  primus  in  hac  civitate  consul  fuit ; cujus  virtute  regibus 
extemiinatis  libertas  in  re  publics  constituta  est ; quae  usque  ad 
hoc  tempus  honoribus,  impcriis,  rerum  gestarum  gloria,  continuata 
pcrmansit ; quumque  ab  hac  perenni  contestataque  virtute  majorum 
non  modo  non  degencrarit  L.  Flaccus,  sed,  in  qua  maxime  florere 
generis  sui  gloriam  viderat,  laudem  patriae  in  libertatem  vindi- 
candae  praetor  adamarit ; in  hoc  ego  reo  ne  quod  pemiciosum  ex- 
emplum  prodatur  pertimescam,  in  quo,  etiamsi  quid  errasset,  omnes 
boni  connivendum  esse  arbitrarentur  ? Quod  quidem  ego  non  modo 
non  postulo,  sed  contra,  judices,  vos  oro  et  obtestor,  ut  totam 
caussam  quam  maxime  intentis  oculis,  ut  aiunt,  acerrime  contem- 
plemini.  Nihil  religione  testatum,  nihil  veritate  fundatum,  nihil 
dolore  expressum,  contraquc  omnia  corrupts  libidine,  iracundia, 
studio,  pretio,  perjurio  rcperientur. 

XII.  Etenim  jam  uni  versa  istorum  cognita  cupiditate  accedarn 
ad  singulas  querelas  criminationesque  Graecorum.  Glassis  nomine 
pecuniam  civitatibus  imperatam  queruntur ; quod  nos  factum, 
judices,  confitemur.  Sed  si  hoc  crimen  est,  aut  in  eo  est  quod  non 


conditione]  Cioero  would  make  as  be- 
lieve, or  the  judices,  that  the  dishonesty 
of  the  witnesses  could  not  injure  Flaccus. 

For  there  are  many  things  of  such  a kind 
that  though  we  may  care  little  for  them  in 
any  particular  case  (in  homine  ipso  de  quo 
agitur),  yet  generally  (in  conditione)  and  as 
an  example  we  must  consider  them  to  be 
dangerous."  * Conditio  * is  the  * conditio 
vivendi,’  * sors  communis,*  as  Faemus 
says.  Sylvius  wrote  * in  imitatione  * for 
* conditione,’  and  he  says  that  it  is  so  in 
some  MSS. ; but  Baiter  does  not  notice 
this  reading.  Sylvius  thinks  that  the  follow- 
ing words,  * no  periculosam  imitationem,’ 
confirm  his  conjecture.  If  ' conditione  ’ can- 
not have  the  meaning  that  is  here  given  to 
it,  because  ' viveudi  ’ or  some  such  word  is 


necessary,  I cannot  explain  it.  In  Cat.  iii. 
] : " nascendi  incerta  conditio.’’ 

11.  injimo  /oco]  See  Pro  Archia,  c.  3.— 

* primus  in  hac:’  see  Pro  Flacoo,  c.  1.-— 

* civis  a civibus,’  S.,  Baiter. 

inttntiM  oculii,']  * With  steady  eyes,’  is 
opposed  to  'connivendum’  or  'conivendum,’ 
as  Baiter  writes  it.  ' Ut  aiunt  ’ shows  that 
'intentis  oculis*  was  e femiliar  form  of 
speech,  something  like  a proverb. 

12.  ClciMU  fiomiae]  "One  chai^  is 
that  contributions  were  levied  on  the  cities 
under  the  head  of  contributions  to  the  sup- 
port of  a fleet.’’  This  was  the  way  of  g^ 
ting  money  from  the  provincials  to  support 
a fleet,  or  nominally  as  ship  money  (Vol.  I. 
Verr.  ii.  i.  c.  34,  note ; and  c.  14  of  this 
oration). 
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licuerit  imperare,  ant  in  eo  quod  non  opus  fuerit  navibus,  aut  in  eo 
quod  nulla  hoc  praetore  classis  navigarit.  Licuisse  ut  intelligas, 
cognosce  quid  me  consule  senatus  dccreverit,  quura  quidem  nihil  a 
superioribus  continuorum  annonim  decretis  decesserit.  skmatus- 
coNsuLTUM.  Proximum  est  ergo  ut  opus  fuerit  classe  necne  quae- 
ramus.  Utrum  igitur  hoc  Graeci  statuent  aut  ullae  exterae  natio- 
nes,  an  vestri  praetores,  vestri  duces,  vestri  iraperatores ! Equidem 
existimo  in  ejusmodi  rcgione  atque  provincia  quae  mari  cincta,  por- 
tibus  distincta,  insulis  circumdata  esset,  non  solum  praesidii  sed 
etiam  omandi  imperii  caussa  navigandum  fuisse.  Haec  enim  ratio 
ac  magnitudo  animorum  in  majoribus  nostris  fuit  ut,  quum  in  pri- 
vatis  rebus  suisque  sumptibus  minimo  contenti  tenuissimo  cultu 
viverent,  in  impcrio  atque  in  publica  dignitate  omnia  ad  gloriam 
splendoremque  revocarent.  Quaeritur  enim  in  re  domestica  con- 
tinentiae  laus,  in  publica  dignitatis.  Quod  si  etiam  praesidii  caussa 
classein  babuit,  quis  erit  tarn  iniquus  qui  reprehendat  I — NuUi  erant 
praedones. — Quid,  nullos  fore  quis  praestare  poterat? — Minuis,  in- 
quit, gloriam  Pompeii. — Immo  tu  auges  molestiam.  Ille  enim 
classes  praedonum,  urbes,  portus,  receptacula  sustulit,  pacem  mari- 
timam  siimma  virtute  atque  incredibili  celeritate  confecit ; illud 
vero  neque  suscepit  neque  snscipere  debuit,  ut  si  qua  uspiam  navi- 
cula  praedonum  apparuisset  accusandus  videretur.  Itaque  ipse  in 
Asia,  quum  omnia  jam  l)ella  terra  marique  confecisset,  classem 
tamen  iisdem  istis  civitatibus  imperavit.  Quod  si  turn  statuit  opus 
esse,  quum  ipsius  praesentis  nomine  tuta  omnia  et  pacata  ease 
poterant,  quid  quum  ille  decessisset  Flacco  existimatis  statuendum 
et  faciendum  fuisse!  XIII.  Quid  nos  hie,  nonne  ipso  Pompeio 
auctore,  Silano  et  Murena  consulibus,  decrevimus  ut  classis  in 


ul  cognofce'}  He  eddreases 

the  prosecutor. 

porlibiu  di$iinciat]  * Dotted  with  ports.’ 
There  were  many  ports  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
and  a fleet  was  necessary  to  protect  corn- 
meroe  against  pirates.  Ikit  the  prosecutor 
says,  You  are  impairing  the  (redit  of  Pom- 
peiua  (Minuis,  inquit,)  who  had  put  down 
the  pirates.”  Cicero  rejoins:  **No,  it  is 
you  who  are  adding  to  bis  trouble for 
Pompeius  did  not  expect  to  be  blamed,  if  a 
piratical  vessel  should  again  show  itself; 
and  this  might  have  happened,  if  he  and 
Flacrus  had  not  maintained  a fleet. 

tn  prirati$  rebut]  The  commentators 
quote  Horace  (Carm.  ii.  Id) : 


**  Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
Commune  magnum.” 

Compare  Pro  Murena,  c.  3fl. 

elattet  praedonum^]  See  De  Imp.  Cn. 
Pompeii,  c.  12.  Vol.  II. 

13.  Mot  Aic,]  **  Well,  what  wme  we 
doing  here ; did  we  not  on  the  advice  of  Pom- 
peius bimsdf,”  &c.?  This  which  is  one  of  the 
roost  common  forms  in  the  Latin  language 
is  still  not  understood,  if  wo  can  form  a 
conclusion  from  editors’  poiuting.  Baiter 
points  : * Quid  ? nos  hie  nonne  ipso  which 
is  ridiculous.  * Quid  nos  hie,'  is  a distinct 
question,  the  beginning  of  a sentence,  but 
it  is  interrupted,  and  begins  again  vrith 
* Nonne  ipso.’  Nothing  can  be  plainer. 
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Italia  navigaret!  nonne  eo  ipso  tempore,  quum  L.  Flaccus  in  Asia 
remiges  imperabat,  nos  hie  in  mare  superum  et  infernm  sestertium 
ter  et  quadragies  erogabamus?  Quid  posteroannol  Nonne  M'. 
Curtio  et  P.  Sextilio  quaestoribus  pecunia  in  classem  est  erogata  ? 
Quid,  hoc  Omni  tempore  equites  in  ora  maritima  non  fuerunt  ? Ilia 
est  enim  gloria  divina  Pompeii : primum  praedones  eos,  qui  turn 
quum  illi  bellum  maritimum  gerendum  datum  est  toto  mari  dispersi 
vagabantur,  redactos  esse  omnes  in  potestatem ; deinde  Syriam 
esse  nostram,  Ciliciam  teneri,  Cyprum  per  Ptolemaeura  regem 
nihil  audere  ; praeterea  Gretam  Metelli  virtute  esse  nostram : nihil 
esse  unde  proficiscantur,  nihil  quo  revertantur ; omnes  sinus,  pro- 
montoria,  littora,  insulas,  urbes  maritimiw  claustris  imperii  nostri 
contineri.  Quod  si  Flacco  praetore  nemo  in  mari  praedo  fuisset, 
tamen  hujus  diligentia  reprehendenda  non  esset.  Idcirco  enim 
quod  hie  classem  habuisset,  existimarem  non  fuisse.  Quid,  si  L. 
Eppii,  L.  Agrii,  0.  Cestii,  equitum  Bomanorum,  hujus  etiam  cla- 
rissimi  viri,  Gn.  Domitii,  qui  in  Asia  turn  legatus  fuit,  testimonio 
doceo,  eo  ipso  tempore,  quo  tu  negas  classem  habendam  fuisse, 
complures  a praedonibus  esse  captos,  tamen  Flacci  consilium  in 
remigibus  imperandis  reprehendetur  ? Quid,  si  etiam  occisus  est  a 
piratis  Adramytenus  homo  nobilis,  cujus  est  fere  nobis  omnibus 
nomen  auditum,  Atyanas  pugil,  Olympionices ! hoc  est  apud 
Graecos,  quoniam  de  eorura  gravitate  dicimus,  prope  majus  et 
gloriosius  quam  Romae  triumphasse. — At  neminem  cepisti. — Quam 


in  Italia  napigartt  ?]  This  of  course  mnst 
mean  about  the  coasts  of  Italj.  At  the 
time  when  Flaccus  was  requiring  rowers, 
mon  for  the  fleet  from  the  Asiatic  states, 
we  were  spending  * ter  ' and  * quadragies  * 
on  the  fleet  of  the  i!mdriatic  and  the  Tuscan 
sea." 

erogabamuMf]  * ero^adafnns,P.  Manutios 
(a.  1554):  roya5omu#,  S.  T.  A.'  (Baiter). 
Gruter  maintains  that  * rogabarous  * is  right, 
and  we  must  supply  * populum/  He  says  that 
we  most  not  admit  Lambinus*  * erogaba- 
mus,* for  it  is  a conjecture  of  Tumebos.  It 
appears  however  that  we  owe  it  to  P.  Mann- 
tius.  Did  Lambinus  suppose  that  he  got 
it  from  Tumebos,  the  man  whom  he  ac- 
cuses of  stealing  from  himself?  (Vol.  I. 
In  Verr.  ii.  4.  c.  53.) 

postero  anno  In  B.c.  Cl.  This  is  the 
reading  of  * duo  cenid.  Lagnm.*  (Baiter). 
The  other  reading  is  * postremo  anno.* 
Ptolemaeum']  Tlie  king  of  Egypt  Ptole- 
mseus  Aulotes,  who  became  king  in  b.c. 
81 : but  the  history  of  the  early  part  of  his 


reign  is  unknown .-»* Cretam  Metelli:*  see 
Pro  Murena,  c.  35. 

Cn.  Domitii,'}  Cn.  Domitins  CaWinns, 
afterwards  consul  b.c.  53. 

Adramgtenut}  Adramytium  or  Adra- 
myttium  (there  are  other  ways  of  writing 
the  name),  was  a town  of  Myria  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  called  after  it,  and  on  the 
river  Caicns.  Phlegon  of  Tralles,  the  freed- 
man  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  made  a col- 
lection of  the  names  of  the  conquerors  at 
Olympia.  Photius  (Cod.  97)  ^ho  gives  an 
extract  from  it  says  that  he  read  to  the 
177th  Olympiad.  This  man  could  read 
any  thing.  He  mentions  Atyanas  the  son 
of  Hippocrates  of  Adramyttium  ; but  he  was 
victorious  in  the  vtpioioi,  or  in  the  games 
at  the  four  festivals  Olympian,  Nemcan, 
Isthmian,  Pythian,  for  so  the  word  *pcri- 
odos  * is  explained. 

de  eorutn  grnritate}  He  is  wiirn^ttc  on 
the  Greeks  as  usual.  He  has  been  speaking 
all  along  of  their  * levitas.' 
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multi  orae  maritimae  clarissimi  viri  praefuerunt,  qui  quum  prae- 
donem  nullum  cepissent  mare  tamen  tutum  praestiterunt  i Casus 
est  enim  in  capiendo,  locus,  eventus,  occasio : defendendi  facilis  est 
cautio,  non  solum  latibulis  occultorum  locorum,  sed  etiam  tempes- 
tatum  moderationc  et  conversione.  XIV.  Reliquum  est  ut  quae- 
ratur  utruin  ista  classis  cursu  et  remis  an  sumptu  tantum  et  litteris 
navigarit.  Num  id  igitur  negari  potest,  cujus  rei  cuncta  testis  est 
Asia,  bipartite  classem  distributam  fuisse  ut  una  pars  supra  Ephe- 
sum,  altera  infra  Ephesum  navigaretl  Hac  classe  M.  Crassus,  vir 
amplissimus,  ab  Aeno  in  Asiam,  his  navibus  Flaccus  ex  Asia  in  Mace- 
doniain  navigavit.  In  quo  igitur  praetoris  est  diligentia  requirenda  ? 
In  numero  navium  et  in  descriptione  aequabili  sumptus!  Dimidium 
ejus  quo  Pompeius  erat  usus  imperavit.  Num  potuit  parciust  De- 
scn'psit  autem  pecuniam  std  Pompeii  rationem,  quae  fuit  accommodata 
L.  Sullae  descriptioni ; qui  quum  omnes  Asiae  civitates  pro  portions 
in  provincia  descripsisset,  illam  rationem  in  imperando  sumptu  et 


14.  curtu  et  remie']  Whether  a fleet 
was  really  equipped  and  sailed  on  the  sea, 
or  was  only  paid  for  and  existed  in  name. 
We  see  from  what  follows  how  the  fleet  was 
employed.  It  conveyed  M.  Crassus,* vir 
amplissimas/  from  Aenus  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace  into  Asia.  This  was  M.  Crassus, 
the  rich,  the  man  who  afterwards  perished 
in  Mesopotamia.  Plutarch  (Pompeius,  c. 
4'X)  says  that  when  Pompeius  was  return* 
ing  victorious  from  the  East,  and  people 
were  expecting  that  **  a monarchy  would  be 
flrmly  established,  Crassus  taking  his  sons 
and  his  money  secretly  got  away  from 
Rome,  whether  it  was  that  he  was  roally 
afraid,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  be  wished 
to  give  credibility  to  the  calumny  and  to 
strengthen  the  odium  against  Pompeius.*' 
Crassus  went  abroad  as  a private  person, 
but  so  great  a man  could  have  the  use  of  a 
provincial  fleet.  In  modem  times  petty 
princes  sometimes  sail  at  other  people's  cost 
in  the  vessels  of  anotlier  state.  There  is  no 
connexion  intended  between  the  voyage  of 
Flaccus  and  that  of  Crassus.  Cicero  merely 
wishes  to  prove  that  there  was  a fleet,  which 
Crassus  u^,  and  Flaccus  went  to  Macedo- 
nia in. 

L.  Sullae  deecriptioni ;]  This  is  the 
arrangement  which  Sulla  made  when  he 
enter^  Asia  b.c.  84  (Vol.  II.  The  Pro- 
vince Asia).  Cicero  says  in  the  letter  to 
hU  brother  Quintus  : *'  Nomcn  autem  pub- 
licani  aspomari  non  possunt,  qui  pendere 
ipsi  veotigal  sine  publicano  non  potuerunt, 
quod  iis  aeqoalitcr  Sulla  descripserat" 


(Ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  11). 

pro  porlione"]  card  Xoyov,  as  tho 
Greeks  say.  The  * summa,'  the  amount  of 
the  money,  was  not  yet  made  up.  Faer* 
nus  says  that  some  MSS.  have  *in  pro* 
vinciis.’  Six  Lagomarsini  MSS.  and  three 
Oxford  have ' in  provincia.*  S.  T.  A.  F.  have 
' in  pruvindas,*  which  nobody  has  been  able 
to  explain.  Graevius  had  no  doubt  that 
* in  provincia ' was  the  reading,  unless  we 
should  erase  * in  provindas,'  which  Momm* 
sen  also,  as  Baiter  says,  supposes  to  be  a 
glossema.  But  the  true  expression  is  * descri- 
bere  pecuniam,'  not  * describere  dvitates 
and  the  text  cannot  be  considered  as  restorecl. 
Lambinus,  who  proposed  to  read  * qui  quum 
in  omnes  Asiae  dvitates  pro  portione  pecu* 
niam  descripsisset,’  saw  the  meaning. 

Faernus  has  tho  following  note  on  * de- 
scripsisset **  unua  liber  pro  deecripsieeett 
discripeieeet : quod  verbum  usurpst  Toren- 
tius  in  Phormione : 

* Quodno  ego  discripsi  poiro  illis  quiboa 
debui  ?' 

nam  ita  in  antiquis  legitur  et  Donato." 
The  reading  is  now  * perscripsi ' in  some 
editions  of  Terence  (Phormio,  v.  7),  but 
others  have  * discripsi.*  Baiter  makes  no 
mention  of  the  reding  * discripsisset  ’ in 
Cicero.  The  editors  have  resolved  to  de- 
stroy this  word ; and  yet  it  ought  to  be 
restored  in  many  passages.  But  I seldom 
And  any  trace  of  its  existence  in  the  various 
readings  which  they  give  (Sec  VoL  I.  Index, 
‘ Discribere '). 
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Pompeius  et  Flaccus  secutus  est.  Nequc  est  adhuc  tamen  ea 
summa  completa. — Non  refert  vero. — Quid  lucretur  ? Quum  eiiim 
onus  imperatae  pecuniae  suscipit,  id  quod  tu  crimen  esse  vis  con- 
fitetur.  Qui  igitur  probari  potest  in  ea  pecunia  non  referenda* 
crimen  sibi  ipsum  facere,  in  qua  crimen  esset  nullum,  si  referret  ? 
At  eniin  negas  fratrem  meum,  qui  L.  Flacco  successerit,  pecuniam 
ullam  in  remiges  imperasse.  Equidem  Quinti  fratris  mei  laude 
delector ; sed  aliis  magis,  gravioribus  atque  majoribus.  Aliud 
quiddam  statuit,  aliud  vidit.  Existimavit,  quocumque  tempore 
auditum  quid  esset  de  praedonibus,  quam  vellet  subito  classem  so 
comparaturum.  Denique  hoc  primus  frater  meus  in  Asia  fecit  ut 
hoc  sumptu  remigum  civitates  levaret.  Crimen  autem  turn  videri 
Bolet,  quum  aliquis  sumptus  instituit  eos  qui  antea  non  erant  in- 
stituti,  non  quum  successor  aliquid  immutat  de  institutis  priorum. 
Flaccus  quid  alii  postea  facturi  cssent  scire  non  poterat;  quid 
fccissent  videbat. 

XV.  Sed  quoniam  de  communi  totius  Asiae  crimine  est  dictum, 
aggrediar  jam  ad  singulas  civitates ; ex  quibus  sit  sane  nobis  prima 
civitas  Acmonensis.  Citat  praeco  voce  max'ima  legates  Aemo- 
nenses.  Procedit  unus  Asclepiades.  Prodeant  ceteri.  Etiamne 
pracconem  mentiri  coegisti  1 est  enim,  credo,  is  vir  iste  ut  civitatis 
nomen  sua  auctoritate  sustineat ; damnatus  turpissimis  judiciis 
domi,  notatus  littcris  publicis : cujus  de  probris,  adulteriis  ac  stu- 
pris  exstant  Acmonensium  litterae ; quas  ego  non  solum  propter 
longitudinem,  sed  etiam  propter  turpissimam  obscenitatem  ver- 


Non  rt/eri  tforo.  ] Baiter  points  it  thus : 

* Nod  refert.  Vero:  quid  lucretur  Other 
chan^  have  been  proposed.  Mommsen’s 

* Non  refertur.  £o  quid,*  &c.  is  very  bad.  I 

do  not  know  iP  vero  * can  be  used  as  Baiter 
intends  it  to  be.  T.  has  * vere,’  and  S.  has 
*ergo.*  * Non  refert’  is  the  objection  of 
the  prosecutor : be  gives  in  no  account  of 

the  money.”  Cicero  answers,  What  could 
ho  gain  by  it  if  he  did  ? For  when  he  sub- 
mits to  the  responsibility  of  having  imposed 
this  contribution,  he  confesses  that  which 

foo  would  make  a charge  against  him. 

low  then  can  it  be  maintained  that  by 
giving  no  account  of  this  money  he  furnishes 
a charge  against  himself,  when  there  would 
have  been  no  matter  for  a charge  if  he  had 
accounted  for  it  } ” If  Flaccus  had  brought 
this  money  into  account,  of  course  the 
charge  of  not  bringing  it  into  account  could 
not  have  been  made.  But  that  was  a charge 
against  him  : * non  refert.’  The  charge 


was  not  misappropriation  of  the  money,  but 
the  imposing  of  the  contribution  and  giving 
no  account  of  it.  Of  course  the  prosecutor 
meant  that  be  imposed  the  contribution  in 
order  to  get  the  money  for  himself ; and  the 
charge  of  misappropriation  was  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  of  not  bringing  the 
money  into  account.  Cicero’s  answer  is 
sophistical. — *onus,’  P.T.  F. ; 'genus,'  Bai- 
ter, which  is  in  some  editions. 

16.  aggrediar  Jam  od]  "Ne  diutius 
oratione  mn  suspensa  exspectatio  vestra 
teneatur,  aggrediar  ad  oimeu  ” (Pro  Cluen- 
tio,  C.3,  Vol.  II.). 

Aemonen$es.‘\  Acmonia  was  a town  in 
Phrygia.  It  was  on  the  road  from  Dorr- 
laeum  to  Philadelphia.  The  site  is  doubt- 
ful. There  are  coins  of  Acmonia.  The 
Greek  ethnic  name  is  'Ar^nMux  on  the 
coins.—.*  Prodeant  ceteri  :’  ‘ ccteri  ’ is  only 
in  F.,  according  to  Baiter;  and  so  says 
Faemus.  Baiter  omits  it. 
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borum  praetereundas  puto.  Dixit  publicc  datum  drachmaruni 
ccvi.  Dixit  tantum : nihil  ostendit,  nihil  protulit : sed  adjunxit  id, 
quod  certe,  quoniam  erat  domesticum,  docere  dehuit,  se  privatim 
'drachmarum  ccvi  millia  dedisse.  Quantum  sibi  ablatum  homo 
impudentissiinus  dicit,  tantum  numquam  est  ausus  ut  habcret  op- 
tare.  Ah  A.  Sextilio  dicit  se  dedisse  et  a suis  fratribus.  Potuit- 
dare  Sextilius;  nam  fratres  quidem  consortes  sunt  mendicitatis. 
-Audiamus  igitur  Sextilium : fratres  denique  ipsi  prodeant : quam 
volent  impudenter  mentiantur,  et  quod  numquam  babuerint  dedisse 
se  dicant;  tamen  aliquid  fortasse  coram  producti  dicent  in  quo 
reprchendantur.  Non  deduxi,  inquit,  Sextilium.  Gedo  tabulas. — - 
Non  deportavi. — Fratres  saltern  exhibe. — Non  denuntiavi. — Quod 
ergo  unus  Asdepiades,  fortuna  egens,  vita  turpis,  existimatione 
damnatus,  impudentia  atque  audacia  fretus,  sine  tabulis,  sine  auctore 
jecerit,  id  nos  quasi  crimen  aut  testimonium  pertimescemus  ! Idem 
laudationem,  quam  nos  ab  Acmonensibus  Flacco  datam  profere- 
bainus,  falsam  esse  dicebat.  Gujus  quidem  laudationis  jactura  ex- 
optanda  nobis  fuit.  Nam  ut  signum  publicum  inspexit  praeclarus 
iste  auctor  suae  civitatis,  solere  suos  cives  ceterosque  Graecos  ex 
tempore  quod  opus  sit  obsignare  dixit.  Tu  vero  tibi  habeto  istam 
laudationem;  nec  enira  Acmonensium  testimonio  Flacci  vita  et 
dignitas  nititur.  Das  enim  mihi,  quod  haec  caussa  maxime  pos- 
tulat,  nullam  gravitatera,  nullam  constantiam,  nullum  firmum  in 
Oraecis  hominibus  consilium,  nullam  denique  esse  testimonii  fidem. 
Nisi  vero  hactenus  ista  formula  testimonii  atque  orationis  tuae 
describi  ac  distingui  potest,  ut  Flacco  absent!  aliquid  civitates  tri- 


* publiee  datum]  This  u the  reading  of 
S.  T.  A.  The  man  said  that  this  sum  of 
money  was  given  by  the  Acnonenses,  and 
of  coarse  to  Flaccas.  Asdepiades  said  that 
be  gave  eomething  himself  to  Flaccas ; but 
the  numbers  are  probably  corrupt.  He 
paid  it  throogh  SextUios,  *ab  A.  Sextilio/ 
Sextilius,  perhaps  a * negotiator/  was  his 
agent  in  the  msAtw.  8ee  c.  19,  **  a quaea* 
tore/'  Bat  the  man  neither  brought  Sex- 
tilias  as  a witness ; nor  did  he  give  notice 
(non  denontiavi)  to  Uie  other  Imthers  to 
appear. 

cottsorfes]  The  brothers  were  all  beg- 
gars, *partnore  in  beggary.'  See  Vol.  I. 
Verr.  ii.  3.  c.  23. 

quam  uolent  impudanter]  A osaal  order 
of  words  in  Cicero.  See  Vol.  1.  Index, 
Quam. 

laudatUrntm,]  The  * taadatio ' or  public 
testimony  of  the  Acmouenses  was  sealed 


with  the  town  seal  (see  Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  4. 
c.  63).  Cicero  calls  him  * praeclanu  anc- 
tor  suae  dvitatis,'  for  he  declared  that  bis 
countrymen  would  lie  on  any  occasion. 

* Auctor ' is  here  the  same  as  * defender.' 

* £x  tempore ' is  the  same  thing  as  * tem- 
poris  caossa,’  just  as  suits  the  occasion ; not 
honestly,  for  that  would  be  not  for  one  oc- 
casion, but  alwaysr 

dt$ertbi  ac  diatingut]  I do  not  know 
what  ' describi ' means,  unless  it  simply 
means  * described.'  But  there  is  no  sense 
in  that.  The  meaning  of ' dis*^ingui ' is  clear. 
There  were  two  things  before  the  court, 
the  written  and  sealed  testimonial  of  the 
Acmonenses,  and  Asdepiades'  declaration 
that  the  Greeks  would  put  their  seal  to  any 
thing.  The  words  of  the  ' laudatio ' and  the 
words  of  Asdepiades  so  for  as  this  may  be 
written  down,  taken  down,  mid  marked  i 
the  town  was  said  to  have  given  a testimo- 
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buisse  dicantur,  Laelio  praesenti,  per  se  agenti,  vi  legis,  jure  accu- 
sationis,  opibus  praeterea  suia  terrenti  ac  minanti,  nihil  teinporis 
caussa  scripsisse  aut  obsignasse  videantur.  XVI.  Equidem  in 
minimis  rebus  saepe  res  magnas  vidi,  judices,  deprehendi  ac  teneri, 
ut  in  hoc  Asclepiade.  Haec  quae  est  a nobis  prolata  laudatio  ob- 
signata  erat  creta  ilia  Asiatica,  quae  fere  est  omnibus  nota  nobis, 
qua  utuntur  omnes  non  modo  in  publicis,  sed  etiam  in  privatis 
litteris,  quas  quotidie  videmus  mitti  a publicanis  saepe  uni  cuique 
nostrum.  Neque  enim  testis  ipse  signo  inspecto  falsum  nos  proferre 
dixit,  sed  levitatem  totius  Asiae  protulit,  de  qua  nos  et  libenter  et 
facile  concedimus.  Nostra  igitur  laudatio,  quam  ille  temporis 
caussa  nobis  datam  dicit,  datara  quidera  coniitetur,  consignata 
creta  est : in  illo  autem  testimonio,  quod  accusatori  dicitur  datum, 
ceram  esse  vidimus.  Hie  ego,  judices,  si  vos  Acmonensiuin  decretis, 
si  ceterorum  Phrygum  litteris  permoveri  putarem,  vociferarer  et 
quantum  maxime  possem  contenderem : testarer  publicanos,  exci- 
tarem  negotiatores,  vestram  etiam  scientiam  itnplorarcm : cera  de- 
prehensa  coniiderem  totius  testimonii  fictam  audaciam  manifesto 
comprehensam  atque  oppressara  teneri.  Nunc  vero  non  insultabo 
vehementius,  nec  volitabo  in  hoc  insolentius,  neque  in  istum  nuga- 
torem,  tamquam  in  aliquem  testem,  invehar,  neque  in  tofo  Aemo- 
nensium  testimonio,  sive  hie  confictum  est,  ut  apparet,  sive  missum 
domo  est,  ut  dicitur,  commovebor.  Etenim  quibus  ego  laudationem 
istam  remittam,  quoniam  sunt,  ut  Asclepiades  dicit,  leves,  horum 
testimonium  non  pcrtimescam. 

XVII.  Venio  nunc  ad  Dorylensium  testimonium,  qui  product! 
tabulas  se  publicas  ad  speluncas  perdidisse  dixerunt.  O pastorcs 
nescio  quos  cupidos  litterarum,  siquidem  nihil  istis  praeter  litteras 
abstulcrunt.  Sed  aliud  esse  caussae  suspicamur,  nc  forte  isti  parum 
versuti  esse  videantur.  Poena  est,  ut  opinor,  Dorylai  gravior 
quam  apud  alios  falsarum  et  corruptarum  litterarum.  Si  veras 


nitl  in  fsTOnr  of  FUcena  in  hia  abaence, 
Aod  must  be  considered  as  having  given  no 
testimony  to  help  the  prosecutor  though  he 
demand^  it  with  threats. 

16.  Crete  t//a]  Some  land  of  plastic 
earth,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  yij 
eiffiavrpii:  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
38).  A Cimolia  creta  is  also  mention^, 
which  was  used  by  fullers.  The  'cera '.or 
Roman  wax  on  the  other  ' laudatio'  was  an 
evidence  of  fraud,  as  Cicero  wishes  us  to 
conclude. 

17*  Doryleruium]  The  name  is  Aopv- 


\atov  in  Strabo ; and  the  ethnic  name  is 
AopuXat  tie*  It  was  a town  of  Phrygia  in  a 
large  plain  and  in  a sheep>feeding  country. 
It  is  represented  by  the  modern  town  of 
Eski-sbehr  which  joins  the  Pnrsok  or  an- 
cient Thymbres.  The  men  said  they  had 
lost  the  writings  sent  by  their  community, 
and  lost  them  ' ad  spelnncas.'  I can  only 
guess  what  Cicoo  means,  and  others  may 
do  the  same.  The  Scholiast  says:  *'veri 
simile  non  mse  ut  incursu  latronum  tabu- 
las  in  itinere  perdiderint ; quum  soleant  non 
hoc  genus  pr^ae,  sed  alia  captare." 
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protulissent,  criminis  nihil  erat : si  falsas,  erat  poena.  Bellissimum 
putaverunt  dicere  amissas.  Quiescant  igitur,  et  me  hoc  in  liicro 
ponere  atque  aliud  agere  patiantur.  Non  sinunt.  Supplet  enim 
iste  nescio  quis,  et  privatim  dicit  se  dedisse.  Hoc  vero  ferri  nullo 
modo  potest.  Qui  de  tabulis  publicis  recitat  iis,  quae  in  accusa- 
toris  potestate  fuerunt,  non  dehet  habere  auctoritatem ; sed  tamen 
judicium  fieri  videtur,  quum  tabulae  illae  ipsae  cuicuimodi  sunt  pro- 
feruntur.  Quum  vero  is  quern  nemo  vestrum  vidit  umquam,  nemo 
qui  mortalis  esset  audivit,  tantum  dicit,  dedi,  dubitatis,  judices, 
quin  ab  hoc  ignotissimo  Phryge  nobilissimum  civem  vindicetis? 
Atque  huic  eidcm  nuper  tres  equites  Romani  honesti  et  graves, 
quum  in  caussa  liberali  eum  qui  asserebatur  cognatum  suum  esse 
diceret,  non  crediderunt.  Qui  hoc  evenit,  ut,  qui  locuples  testis 
doloris  et  sanguinis  sui  non  fucrit,  idem  sit  gravis  auctor  injuriae 
publicae!  Atque  hie  Dorylensis  nuper  quum  efferretur  magna 
irequentia  consessuque  vestro,  mortis  illius  invidiam  in  L.  Flaccum 
Laelius  conferebat.  Facis  injuste,  Laeli,  sL  putas  nostro  periculo 


in  lucre  ponere]  ‘ To  put  it  to  ray  pro- 
to  reckon  as  bo  much  on  our  side, 
lloratre  says  “ adponc  lucro.”  So  Terence 
(Phormio,  ti.  3.  IG)  says: 

**  Quidquid  praeter  spem  ereniet,  omne 
id  deputabo  esse  in  lucro.” 

m accueatorit  potentate]  The  value  of 
written  evidence  depends  on  the  hands  out 
of  which  it  comes.  If  these  * tabulae  pub- 
licae * were  in  the  hands  of  the  prosecutor, 
ho  might  have  altered  them  or  forged  others, 
if  there  was  no  check  on  him.  Cicero  adds: 
**but  still  there  is  some  show  of  a trial, 
when  these  written  documents  themselves, 
such  as  Uiey  may  be,  arc  produced.’*  But 
when  a man  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
says,  ‘ I gave  the  men  evidence  ' in  writing, 
that  is  nothing  at  all. — * cuicuimodi,’  Schiitz. 
Baiter  has  ‘ cujuscunquemodi,*  from  Lam- 
binus.  S.  T.  A.  have  * cujuscemodi,*  and 
P.  has  * cujusque  modi.’  We  know  that 
* cuicuimodi’  will  do.  See  Vol.  I.  Verr. 
ii.  5.  c.  41. — * dubitatis:’  * dubitabitis,’  Bai- 
ter. 

cautea  liberalt]  A case  in  which  a 
man’s  freedom  was  in  question.  See  Vol.  I. 
Divin.  c.  17-  The  Roman  equites  who 
sat  as  Recuperatores  in  this  case,  did  not 
believe  the  man’s  evidence. — A * locuples 
testis  ’ is  a credible  witm*ss.  (\’ ol.  I.  Index.) 
Baiter  has,  ' Qui  hoc  convenit,’  the  conjec- 
ture of  Gulielmius,  and  a good  one.  But  1 
suppose  that  all  the  MBS.  have  * evenit,’  and 


I see  no  difficulty  in  it.  * Quod  minime  con- 
venit  ’ is  appropriately  used  iu  c.  19. 

efferretur]  * llacc  ferertur,’  V,  Baiter 
does  not  say  what  the  rest  have.  He  quotes 
* eeferretur  ’ as  on  the  authority  of  Liunbi- 
nus.  Faemus  also  has  ‘eeferretur.’  All 
the  MSS.  have  ‘ consensu  ’ in  place  of  ‘ con- 
B088U.’  It  seems  that  the  man  died  sud- 
denly in  court,  and  was  carried  out.  In 
Terence  (Andria  i.  1 , 90)  there  is 
“ Effertur : imus,” 

I do  not  see  what  Cicero  means  by  his 
frigid  joke,  ‘ qui  arborem  numquam  vidis- 
set.’  There  is  a reading  ' arborem  Ad.’ 
The  man  came  from  Phryg;ia,  part  of  which 
was  a treeless  country,  and  hence  called 
Axylos.  Laelius  threw  him  a basket  of  Aga, 
as  one  would  throw  them  to  a hog,  and  he 
ate  them  like  a hog.  Klotz  informs  us 
that  a roan  who  was  not  accustomed  to 
eating  Ags,  should  have  been  careful  in  his 
use  of  them.  Perhaps  they  were  dried, 
hard  Ags ; for  as  to  fresh  Ags,  the  learned 
commentator  may  be  assured  that  be  may 
eat  his  All  of  them  without  any  danger. 
The  Scholiast,  a man  of  taste,  says  this  is  very 
Ane:  “valde  summs  cum  festivitate  dis- 
ctissit  inridens  veneni  criminationem,  quod 
hie  viderctur  unus  de  numcro  accusatorum 
Flacri  repentina  morte  defunctus.  Causa 
interposita  est  aviditati.s  et  intemperantiae 
barbari  hominis,  quern  poma  iuusitata 
distenderint.” 
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vivere  tuos  contubemales,  praesertim  quum  tua  negligentia  factum 
arbitrcmur:  homini  cnim  Phrygi  qui  arborem  numquam  vidissct 
fiscinani  ficorum  ubjecisti,  cujus  mors  te  ex  aliqua  parte  relevavit ; 
edacem  enim  hospitem  amisisti.  Flacco  vero  quid  profuit  ? qui 
valuit  tamdiu  dum  hue  prodiret,  mortuus  est  aculeo  jam  dimisso  ac 
dicto  testimonio.  At  istud  columen  actionis  tuae,  Mithridates, 
posteaquam  biduum  retentus  testis  a nobis  effudit  quae  voluit 
omnia,  reprehensus,  convictus  fractusque  discessit,  ambulat  cum 
lorica : metuit  homo  doctus  et  sapiens  nc  L.  Flaccus  nunc  se 
scclerc  alliget,  quum  jam  testem  ilium  effugere  non  possit ; ut,  qui 
ante  dictum  testimonium  sibi  temperarit,  quum  tainen  aliquid  as- 
sequi  posset,  is  nunc  id  agat  ut  ad  fal.sum  avaritiae  testimonium 
verum  maleiicii  crimen  adjungat.  Sed  de  hoc  teste  totoque  Mith- 
ridatico  crimine  disscruit  et  subtiliter  et  copiose  Q.  Hortensius: 
nos,  ut  instituimus,  ad  reliqua  pergamus. 

XVIII.  Caput  est  omnium  Graecorum  concitan(]orum,  qui  cum 
accusatoribus  sedet,  Heraclides  ille  Temnites,  homo  ineptus  et 
loquax,  sed,  ut  sibi  videtur,  ita  doctus  ut  etiam  magistrum  illorum 
se  esse  dicat,  et  qui  ita  sit  ambitiosus  ut  omnes  vos  nosque  quotidie 
pcrsalutet.  Temni  usque  ad  illam  aetatem  in  senatum  venire  non 
potuit ; et  qui  se  artem  dicendi  traditurum  etiam  ceteris  pro- 
iiteatur,  ipse  omnibus  turpissimis  judiciis  convictus  est.  Pari  feli- 
citate una  legatus  venit  Nicomedcs,  qui  neque  in  senatum  ulla  con- 
ditione  pervenire  potuit  et  furti  et  pro  socio  damnatus  est.  Nam 
princeps  legationis,  Lysanias,  adeptus  est  ordinem  senatorium ; 
sed  quum  rem  publicam  nimium  aniplecteretur,  peculatus  damnatus 
et  bona  et  senatorium  nomen  amisit.  Hi  tres  etiam  aerarii  nostri 


dimitio']  T.  A.  There  is  also  * demisso/ 
and  *emUso.’  It  matters  not  which  we 
take.  The  man  had  dropped  his  stin^,  his 
lying  dedarationy  and  ho  was  gone ; the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  for  I^lius. 

At  iiiud']  * Ut  istud/  Baiter.  Horace 
(Carm.  ii.  I?)  has 

**  Grande  decus  coluroenque  rerum/' 

In  place  of  'actionis'  Baiter  bos  *accusa> 
tionis  ’ on  the  authority  of  V.  It  makes  no 
difference  for  the  scn.se. 

Q.  Hortengiut  f"]  We  loam  that  Cicero 
and  Hortensius  wore  on  tho  same  side  in 
this  ca.Ho,  as  they  often  were. 

Iti.  Temnites,'}  He  was  fmm  Temnus,  a 
town  in  Mysia*  on  the  Hermus.  There  arc 
coins  of  Temnus,  He  was  an  impertinent, 
officious  fellow  (ambitiosus),  who  thought 
VOL.  III. 


to  make  himself  agreeable  by  his  importu* 
nity. 

et  Baiter  has  ' dicat.  At  qui  ita 

sit  ..  . persalutet,  Temni/  which  is  his 
own.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  he  has  altered 
the  text. — ' convictus  :*  ‘ victus,*  V.,  Baiter. 

/urti  et  pro  tocio]  According  to  Ro- 
man usage,  tho  consequence  would  bo  In- 
famia.  (Vol.  II.  Pro  P.  Quintio.  c.  15.) 

amplerteretur,}  He  clung  too  close  to 
the  public  weal,  for  he  stole  the  public 
money,  and  was  convicted  of  Peculatus. 
These  three  rogues  would  make  it  appear 
that  even  tho  accounts  of  the  Roman 
‘ aerarium  * were  false,  for  they  declari'd  to 
the  treasury  that  (hey  had  nine  slaves,  and  yet 
they  had  not  one.  The  object  of  this  He 
was  to  have  the  slaves'  cost  allowed  by  the 
* aerarium,*  as  Sylvias  says. 
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tabulas  falsas  esse  voluerunt ; nam  servos  novem  se  profess!  sunt 
habere,  quuni  omnino  sine  coinite  venissent.  Decreto  scribendo 
priniuiii  video  aifuisse  Lysaniam  ; cujus  fratris  bona,  quod  [is]  populo 
non  solvcbat,  practore  Flacco  publice  venierunt.  Praeterea  Phi- 
lippus  est,  Lysaniae  gener,  et  Hermobius,  cujus  frater  Poles  item 
pecuniae  publicae  est  condemnatus.  XIX.  Dicunt  se  Flacco  et  iis 
qui  simul  c.ssent  drachmaruni  xv  millia  dedissc.  Cum  civitate  mihi 
res  est  acerrima  et  conficientissima  littcrarum,  in  qua  nuinmus 
commoveri  nullus  potest  sine  quinque  praetoribus,  tribus  quaestori- 
bus,  quattuor  niensariis,  qui  apud  illos  a populo  creantur.  Ex  hoc 
tanto  nuinero  dcductus  est  nemo ; et  quum  illam  pccuniam  nomi- 
natim  Flacco  datam  referant,  majorem  [ctiam]  aliani  quum  huic 
eidcm  darcnt,  in  aedem  sacram  reficiendain  se  perscripsisse  dicunt ; 
quod  minime  convenit.  Nam  aut  omnia  occulte  referenda  fuerunt 
aut  apcrte  omnia.  Quum  perscribunt  Flacco  nominatim,  nihil 
timent,  nihil  verentur ; quum  operi  publico  referunt,  iidem  homines 
subito  eundem  quem  contempserant  pertimescunt.  Si  praetor  dedit, 
ut  est  scriptum,  a quaestore  nuineravit,  quaestor  a mensa  pubiica, 
mensa  aut  ex  vectigali  aut  ex  tribute.  Numquam  erit  istuc  simile 
criminis,  nisi  hanc  mihi  totam  rationem  omni  et  personarum  genere 
et  litterarum  explicaris.  Vel  quod  est  in  eodem  decreto  scriptum. 


populo  non  tolrebaiy']  He  was  a debtor 
to  Ills  state  some  way,  and  as  be  did  not 
pay,  he  was  sold  up  during  Flaccus'  praetor* 
ship,  and  as  we  may  assume  by  Plai^«us’ 
order,  or  with  his  consent ; and  so  be  would 
be  the  praetor’s  enemy.  Cit'ero  looking  at 
the  documents  says  * Decreto  scribendo 
primum  video  affuisse  Lysaniam the 
names  or  ‘auctoritates,’  as  they  were  called, 
of  those  who  were  present  when  the  in- 
strument was  retluccd  to  form  were  prefixed 
to  it  This  was  also  the  Roman  fashion  in 
reducing  to  form  the  Decreta  and  Consulta 
of  the  senate. 

l$l.  qui  $imul  essen/]  See  Pro  Sulla,  c. 
7. — * confidentissima  litterarum,’  most  care- 
f^ul  in  its  money  accounts;  and  so  it  ap- 
|>ear8.  They  knew  their  own  knavery,  and 
took  care  that  none  of  themselves  could  lay 
hold  of  the  public  money.  <~-*deductus 
nemo  :*  none  of  them  was  brought  as  a 
witness  to  Rome.  See  c.  15:  **  non  deduxi, 
inquit,  Sextilium.” — * commoveri * moveri 
nullus,’  S.  A.  Compare  Pro  Ponteio,  c.  5 : 
**nummus  in  Gallia  nullus  sine  dvium  Ro- 
manorum  tabuUs  commovetur.”  The  Ro- 
mans often  used  * movere  ’ in  this  sense,  as 
In  the  letters  to  Atticus  (i.  12)  : **  A 


Ho  propinqui  minore  centesimn  nummum 
movere  non  jmssunt.” 

buic  eidem'l  Faemus,  in  place  of*  huic 
idem  ’ or  * huic  iidem.’ 
per$criptis$e']  This  means  the  entry  in 
the  public  books.  Cicero’s  argument  is 
this : No  public  money  can  be  |)aid  at 
Temnus  except  with  the  strictest  form.  If 
tliey  entered  one  sum  of  money  with  great 
exactness  and  set  it  down  as  applied  to  a 
public  work  (operi  publico  referunt),  why 
did  they  not  do  so  with  the  other  f When 
they  enter  a sum  of  money  as  paid  to 
Flaccus  on  his  account  (nominatim),  they 
use  DO  precautions  ^ a single  praetor,  as 
they  say,  paid  it.  When  they  enter  the 
money  as  paid  to  Flaccus  for  a public  pur- 
pose, they  then  show  their  fear  of  the  man, 
of  whom  before  they  had  none  (quem  con- 
tempserant), by  using  all  the  precautions 
that  their  law  required. 

a qwte*iore'}  He  paid  it  through  the 
quaestor  (r«/iiaf).  He  gave  an  order  to 
the  quaestor ; the  quaestor  gave  an  order 
on  the  public  treasurer  or  banker  (rpao'f. 
C<ri}c)t  *nd  be  could  only  get  the  money 
either  from  the  * vectigal ' or  the  * tribu- 
tum.’ 
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homines  clarissimos  civitatis,  amplissimis  usoa  honoribua  hoc  prae- 
tore  circumventos,  cur  hi  neque  in  judicio  adsunt  neque  in  dccreto 
nominantur?  non  eniin  credo  significari  isto  loco  ilium  qui  se  erigit 
Ileraclidem.  Utrum  enim  in  clarissimis  est  civibus  is  quem  judi- 
catum  hie  duxit  Hermippus  I qui  hanc  ipsam  legationem  quam 
habet  non  accepit  a suis  civibus,  sed  usque  Tmolo  petivit?  cui 
nullus  honos  in  sua  civitate  habitus  est  uiuquam ; res  autem  ea 
quae  tenuissimis  committebatur,  huic  una  in  vita  cominissa  sola 
est.  Gustos  T.  Aufidio  praetore  in  fruinento  publico  est  positus, 
pro  quo  quuni  a P.  Varinio  praetore  pccuniam  accepisset,  celavit 
suos  cives  ultroque  iis  suinptum  intulit.  Quod  postcaquam  Tenini 
litteris  a Varinio  mi.ssis  cognitum  atque  patefactum  est,  quum- 
que  cadem  de  re  Cn.  Lentulus,  qui  censor  fuit,  Temnitarum  pa- 
tronus,  littcras  misisset,  Heraclidem  istum  Temni  ■ nemo  postea 
vidit.  Atque,  ut  ejus  impudentiam  pcrspicere  possitis,  caussam 
ipsam,  quae  levissimi  hominis  animum  in  Flaccum  incitavit,  quacso, 
cognoscite.  XX.  Fundum  Cymaeum  Romae  mercatus  est  de  pu- 
pillo  Meculonio.  Quum  verbis  se  locupletem  faceret,  haberet  nihil 
praeter  illam  impudentiam  quam  videtis,  pecuniam  suinpsit  mutuam 
a Sex.  Stola,  judice  hoc  nostro,  primario  viro,  qui  et  rein  agnoscit 
neque  hominem  ignorat;  qui  tamen  credidit  P.  Fulvii  Neratii 
lectissimi  hominis  fide.  £i  quum  solveret,  sumpsit  a C.  M. 
Fufiis,  equitibus  Romanis,  primariis  viris.  llic  hercule,  cornici 
oculum,  ut  dicitur.  Nam  hunc  Hermippum,  hominem  eruditum, 
civem  suum,  cui  debebat  esse  notissimus,  percussit ; ejus  enim  fide 
sumpsit  a Fufiis.  Securus  Hermippus  Temnum  proficiscitur,  quum 


una  in  ri/a]  V.  Bat  S.  T.  A.  have  *uni.’ 
CicerOt  as  Manutius  observes,  sometimes 
uses  both  * una  * and  * sola.'  * Una  ’ would 
be  enough,  but  *sola'  makes  it  more  em- 
phatic. 

in  frumento  publico]  This  appears  to  be 
the  * fmmentam  emptum  * (Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii. 
3.  c.  70)>  for  it  was  paid  for.  The  man 
got  the  money,  and  kept  it,  for  I Suppose 
we  mast  so  explain  ‘ celavit  suos  cives 
and  he  went  further  (ultro)  • he  imposed 
some  costs  and  charges  on  them.  Cicero 
does  not  say  what  they  were.  The  Scho- 
liast says } Id  est,  etiam  crogationein 
samptus  imputavit.'* 

20.  /Vtndwm]  Cyme  {Kt'prj)  was  one 
of  the  old  Aeolian  towns  north  of  the  Her- 
mos.  The  site  is  sup(K>sed  to  have  been 
near  a place  named  Sandcrli  or  Sandarlio, 
and  near  a stroam  called  Xanthus,  as  some 
of  the  andeot  coins  of  Cyme  show. 

s 


pnpillo  bfeculonio,]  * Poblio  Meculo- 
nio,' Baiter,  fallowing  Ursini.  Pantagathus 
proposed*  M.Aculeone.' — * Sex.  Stola:*  ‘Sox. 
Stloga,*  Baiter.  The  name  is  uncertain. — 
‘ Ei  quum  solveret  :*  Heraclides  paid  Stola 
by  borrowing  from  the  Fufii.  Ho  changed 
his  creditor  and  got  Hennippua  to  be  bis 
security.  Here,  says  Cicero,  is  the  old  pro- 
verb al^ut  the  (tow’s  eye,  for  he  got  a man 
to  be  his  security,  who  knew  him  well. 
He  pecked  out  his  eye.  (See  Pro  Murona, 
c.  11.)  Macrobiiu  (Sat.  vii.  5)  quotes  the 
proverb  and  helps  to  explmn  it:  “ut  suis 
telis  lingua  violenta  succumbat,  et  Graocus 
Graeco  oriptat  hunc  plausum,  tanquam 
comix  cornici  oculos  effodiat.’*  Klotz 
says  that  Freund  in  hi.s  Lexicon  very  appro- 
priately quotes  the  German  proverb  : “ Fine 
Krabe  hackt  der  anderen  die  Augen  niclit 
aus.**  The  English  proverb  *18  the  same, 
and  generally  known. 
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istc  se  pecuniam  quam  hujus  fide  surapscrat  a discipuHs  suis  diceret 
Fufiis  persoluturum.  Habebat  enim  rlietor  iste  adolescentes  quos- 
dain  locupletes,  quos  dimidio  redderet  stultiores  quam  acceperat : 
nerainem  qiiidem  adco  infatuare  potuit  ut  ei  nummum  ullum  cre- 
deret.  I taque  quum  Roma  clam  esset  profectus,  multosque  minutis 
nmtuationibus  fraudavisset,  in  Asiam  veiiit,  Hermippoque  percon- 
tanti  de  nomine  Fufiano  respondet  se  omnem  pecuniam  Fufiis  per- 
solvisse.  Interim  neque  ita  longo  intervallo  libertus  a Fufiis  cum 
litteris  ad  Ilermippum  venit : pecunia  petitur  ab  Ilermippo.  Iler- 
mippus  ab  Heraclide  petit:  ipse  tamen  Fufiis  satisfacit  absentibus 
et  fidem  suam  liberat : hunc  aestuantem  et  tergiversantem  judicio 
ille  persequitur:  a recuperatoribus  caussa  cognoscitur.  Nolite 
existimare,  judices,  non  unam  et  eandem  omnibus  in  locis  esse 
fraudatorum  et  infitiatorum  impudentiam : fecit  eadem  omnia  quae 
nostri  debitores  solent.  Negavit  sese  omnino  versuram  ullam  fecisse 
Romae : F ufiorum  se  affinnavit  numquam  omnino  nomen  audisse : 
Ilermippum  vero  ipsum,  pudentissiraum  atquc  optimum  viruni, 
veterem  aniicum  atque  hospitera  meura,  splcndidissimum  atquc 
ornatissiinum  civitatis  suae,  probris  omnibus  maledictisque  vexavit. 
Sed  quuin  se  homo  volubilis  quadam  praecipiti  celeritate  dicendi  in 
ilia  oratione  jactaret,  repente  testimoniis  Fufiorum  nominibusque 
rccitatis,  homo  audacissimus  pertimuit,  loquacissimus  obmutuit. 
Itaque  recuperatores  contra  istum  rem  minime  dubiam  prima  ac- 
tione  judicaverunt.  Quum  judicatum  non  faceret,  addictus  Her- 

may  often  expect  to  have  to  do.  He  paid 
the  prindi>ar8  debts,  and  thereby  acquired  a 
right  of  acUon  against  him  for  the  recovery 
of  what  he  had  piud.  81  quis  autem 
fidejussor  pro  reo  solvent,  ejus  recuperandi 
caussa  habet  cum  eo  mandati  judicium 
(Justin.  Inst.  iii.  20,  6 ; Dig.  17.  1. 10.  $ II). 

recuperatoribva]  Index,  Vol.  I. — ‘ infi- 
tiatorum see  In  Cat.  ii.  c.  10,  note. 

veriuram']  See  Pro  Fonteio,  c.  5 ; and 
Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  2.  c.  note  on  ‘ versuram.* 
prima  actione']  Then*  was  no  adjourn- 
ment.— 'judicatum  non  faceret:'  ho  did 
not  |)ay  the  debt  and  he  was  handed  over 
to  Hermippus  who  took  him  off.  Sec  Pro 
Ros.  Com.  c.  14;  and  Pro  Quintio,  c.  30. 

addiciut']  The  l<ex  Proetelia  (b.c.  32G ; 
Livy,  viii.  28)  declared  that  no  debtor  should 
be  put  in  cJiains ; but  the  * addictio ' still 
continued,  as  this  passage  shows,  and  other 
passages  (Liv.  23.  c.  14 ; Sail.  Cat.  c.  33 ; 
Cicero,  De  Omtorc,  ii.  63).  But  after  the 
Lex  Poetclia  |>ersoDal  execution  and  tho 
condition  which  was  a consequence  of  tho 


guam  acceperat ;]  After  these  words 
there  are  generally  printed  ' ubi  nihil  pos- 
sent  disccrc  nisi  ignorantiam  liUcrarum.’ 
Lrsini  remarked  that  these  words  were 
wanting  in  the  Vatican  MS.  The  Scholium 
(B.)  on  the  passage  is  this : “ inludit  personae 
rhetoris  imperiti,  hanc  eruditionem  disci- 
pulonim  fuisse  in  ejus  schola  dicens,  ut  in 
ea  nihil  alind  disceretur  praeter  ignorantiam 
litterarum which  looks  like  an  explanation 
of  the  text,  though  no  explanation  is  wanted. 
But  the  words  are  in  S.  T.  F.  A. 

in/atuare']  Cicero  uses  this  word  in 
Philipp,  iii.  c.  9. — * neminem  tamen,*  V., 
Baiter. 

muiuationibue']  ' Acs  mutuum  * is  bor- 
rowed money,  Cicero  uses  ' mutnationes  ’ 
several  tiroes  : '*  Qui  me  ea  j>oena  multave- 
rit,  quam  sine  mutuationc  et  sine  versura 
possem  dissolvcre " (Tusc.  i.  c.  42).  The 
rogue  was  the  very  man  whom  we  often  see 
now.a-days.  He  borrowed  various  small 
sums,  and  was  off. 

Mad^acit]  Hermippus  did  what  a surety 
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mippo  et  ab  hoc  ductus  est.  XXI.  Habetis  et  honestatem  homi- 
nis  et  aiictoritatem  testimonii  et  caussam  omnetn  simultatis.  Atque 
is  ab  Hcrmippo  missus,  quum  ei  pauca  mancipia  vendidisset,  Bomam 
se  contulit : deinde  in  Asiam  rediit,  quum  jam  frater  meus  Flacco 
successisset,  ad  quern  adiit  caussamque  ita  detulit ; recuperatores 
vi  Flacci  coactos  et  metu  falsum  invitos  judicavissc.  Frater  meus 
pro  sua  aequitate  prudentiaque  decrevit,  ut,  si  judicatum  negaret, 
in  duplum  iret ; si  metu  coactos  diceret,  haberet  eosdem  recupera- 
tores. Recusavit,  et,  quasi  nihil  esset  actum,  nihil  judicatum,  ab 
Hermippo  ibidem  mancipia  quae  ipse  ei  vendiderat  petere  cocpit. 
M.  Gratidius  legatus,  ad  quern  est  aditum,  actionem  se  daturum 
negavit : re  judicata  stari  ostendit  placere.  Iterum  iste,  cui  nullus 
esset  usquam  consistendi  locus,  Bomam  se  rettulit:  persequitur 
Ilermippus,  qui  numquam  istius  impudcntiae  cessit.  Petit  Hera- 
clides  a C.  Plotio  senatore,  viro  primario,  qui  legatus  in  Asia  fucrat, 
mancipia  quaedam,  quae  se,  quum  judicatum  esset,  per  vim  ven- 
didisse  dicebat.  Q.  Naso,  vir  ornatissinius,  qui  praetor  fiierat, 
judex  sumitur ; qui  quum  scntentiam  secundum  Plotium  se  dic- 
turum  ostenderet,  ab  eo  judice  abiit  et,  quod  judicium  lege  non 


* addictio  * aro  only  mentioned  in  cases  of 
judgment  against  a debtor  for  a loan  and  in 
the  Actio  Depensi,  which  was  the  case 
here.  In  other  cases  a roan's  property  was 
taken. 

The  creditor  bad  to  look  after  his  debtor 
himself,  and  might  keep  him  till  he  paid. 
There  was  no  debt(.»T8'  prison  for  the  con* 
venienoo  of  the  creditor.  What  he  would 
do  with  the  man,  I do  not  know.  He  must 
feed  him  and  lodge  him.  This  practiceof  tak* 
ing  possession  of  a debtor’s  person  must  have 
been  very  troubU^ome ; and  it  went  out  of 
fashion,  partly  because  a Lex  Julia  allowed 
the  debtor  to  make  a Cessio  bonorum,  some* 
thing  like  what  an  insolvent  does  in  Eng* 
land,  and  from  other  circumstances. 

Tlie  old  Roman  law  of  debt,  which  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  here,  is  discussed 
by  Savigny,  Vermischte  Schriften,  ii.  Das 
Altrbmiscbe  Schuldrecht,  where  he  has  a 
remark  on  this  passage;  and  some  further 
remarks  on  it,  vol.  iii.  p.  387»  Tafcl  von 
Hcraclea. 

21.  vi  . . , et  meht\  Sec  Vol.  I.  on  the 
Formula  Octaviana. 

judicatum  negaret,"]  This  must  mean,  if 
he  disputed  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  for 
Heraclides  did  not  deny  that  the  Recupera- 
tores had  decided  against  him  (falsum  . . . 
Judicavisse).  If  Heraclides  would  have  a 
new  trial,  he  must  pay  doable,  if  the  judg- 


ment should  be  against  him  (in  duplum 
iret).  * Dupli  sponsioncm  facerct*  (Schol.). 

legatu*,]  We  see  from  this  and  other 
passages  that  a governor  could  delegate  his 
civil  power  to  ‘ logati.'  Gratidi\is  refused  to 
allow  Heraclides  an  action  : it  was  his  plea- 
sure that  the  * res  judicata ' should  stand 
as  it  was.  The  action  for  which  he  asked 
was  for  the  recovery  of  the  slaves,  which 
Cicero  says  he  had  sold  to  pay  his  debt. 
As  the  * legatus  ’ thought  that  the  docision 
should  stand,  it  appears  that  this  demand 
for  the  slaves  and  the  action  in  which  Her- 
mippus  had  got  judgment  against  Heraclides 
were  in  some  way  conne<^tcd  ; but  1 do  not 
tee  how. — 'judicatus  esset,'  V.  S.,  Buter. 

persequitur  Hermippua,  ] Klotz  observes 
that  Hermippus  could  have  no  interest  in 
following  him,  as  Heraclides  wank'd  nothing 
from  him ; but  Cicero  was  dis{>osed  to  treat 
Heraclides  as  a runaway. — Cicero  docs  not 
say  why  Hermippus  followed  Heraclides, 
but  he  says  that  he  did. 

Q.  A'flto,]  See  Pro  Cluentio,  c.  63. — 
‘ ab  eo  judice:'  though  Naj«o  was  ‘judex  ’ 
between  the  parties,  Heraclides  ‘ left  him,’ 
gave  up  the  case,  which  he  might  do  as  he 
was  the  pUintifT.  The  ‘judicium  ' was  not 
* lege,*  that  is,  Heraclides  was  not  bound  to 
wait  the  result  of  tba*  judicium.*  Heraclides 
saw  that  Naso  was  going  to  decide  in  favour 
of  Plotius  (secundum  Plotium).  • 
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erat,  caussam  totam  reliquit.  Satisne  vobis,  judices,  videor  ad 
singulos  testes  accedcre,  neque,  ut  primo  constitueram,  tantum- 
modo  cum  universe  gcnere  confligcre  ? V enio  ad  Lysaniam  ejus- 
dem  civitatis,  peculiarem  tuum,  Deciane,  testem ; qucm  to,  quum 
ephebum  Temni  cognosses,  quia  tunc  te  nudus  delectaverat, 
semper  nudum  esse  voluisti.  Abduxisti  Temno  Apollonidem  ; 
pccuniam  adolescentulo  grandi  foenore,  iiducia  tamen  accepts,  oc- 
cupavisti.  Hanc  iiduciam  commissam  tibi  dicis:  tenes  hodie  ac 
passides.  Eum  tu  testem  spe  recuperandi  fundi  paterni  venire  ad 
testimonium  dicenduni  coegisti : qui  quoniam  testimonium  dixit, 
qgidnam  sit  dicturus  exspecto.  Novi  genus  hominum,  novi  con- 
suetudincm,  novi  libidincin.  Itaque  etsi  teneo  quid  sit  dicere  para- 
tus,  nihil  tamen  contra  disputabo  prius  quam  dixerit.  Totum  enim 
convertet  atque  alia  finget.  Quamobrem  et  ille  servet  quod  paravit, 
et  ego  me  ad  id  quod  attulerit  integrum  conservabo. 

XXII.  Venio  nunc  ad  earn  civitatem  in  quam  ego  multa  et 
magna  studia  et  officia  contuli,  et  quam  meus  fratcr  in  primis  colit 
atque  diligit ; quae  si  civitas  per  viros  bonos  gravesque  homines 
querelas  ad  vos  detulisset,  paullo  coinmoverer  magis.  Nunc  vero 
quid  putem  ! Trallianos  Maeandrio  caussam  [publicam]  comnii- 
sisse,  homini  egenti,  sordido,  sine  honore,  sine  existimatione,  sine 
censu  ? Ubi  erant  illi  Pythodori,  Actidemi,  Lepisones,  ceteri  ho- 
mines apud  nos  noti,  inter  suos  nobilcs  ? ubi  ilia  magnifica  ct 
gloriosa  ostentatio  civitatis!  Nonne  esset  puditupi,  si  hanc  caussam 
agerent  severe,  non  modo  legatum,  sed  Trallianum  omnino  dici 


peculiartm]  He  nays  * p^culiaris/  as  if 
the  witnens  belonged  to  Decianut,  and  was 
a part  of  his  * pectiliutn/  l>ccianua  waa 
one  of  the  prosecutors,  and  Cicero  has  tome 
foul  abuse  ready  for  him,  the  meaning  of 
which  may  be  eaaily  guessed. 

pecnniam  . . . '*  You  lent 

money  to  a youth  at  high  interest^  having 
received  however  a security.”  (Vol.  I. 
Verr.  ii.  1.  c.  3<1.)  ' Fiducia  ’ haa  a com- 

pound notion.  The  thing  is  intru.%tcd  to  the 
creditor  to  be  restored  when  the  money  is 
paid.  The  old  Roman  mortgage  was  of. 
fected  by  a transfer  of  the  ownership,  with 
a c«>ndition  that  the  ownership  must  be 
transfemKl  back  to  the  debtor,  if  he  paid 
the  debt  within  the  time  agreed  on.  De> 
cianua  said  that  the  time  was  passed,  and 
that  the  thing  was  forfeited,  the  * fiducia ' 
was  at  an  end  (fiduciain*commissam). 

ttntimnnium  dixit,']  * Testimonium  non- 
dum  dixit,*  Faenius,  Baiter,  and  others. 


They  suppose  that  * nondum  * is  wanted 
because  it  appears  from  what,  follows  that 
he  had  not  given  bis  evidence.  There  is  no 
M8S.  authority  for  ' nondam.'  I suppose 
that  be  had  given  some  testimony  some- 
where, and  testimony  contrary  to  what 
Cicero  expected  that  he  would  now  give. 
He  says  * Totum  enim  convertet  atque  alU 
finget.*  If  the  text  is  not  sound,  still  we 
cannot  insert  a word  at  pleasure. 

lyatlianot]  This  Tralles  was  a rich, 
town  of  Caria  on  a branch  of  the  Maeander. 
The  ruins  of  Tralles  are  at  a place  named 
Ghiuzellii'«sar. 

cauasam  \^pvblicam]  ] 'Publicam  'is only 
in  B.,  and  it  is  not  wanted;  though  Klotx 
remarks  that  the  addition  of  it  gives  the 
wttrds  what  tliey  have  not  had  before,  their 
proper  signifientino. 

Lfptaonfx,]  Some  corrupt  name  proba- 
bly. Baiter  haa  Bpigoni. 
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Maeandrium  1 Huic  illi  legato,  huic  publico  te.sti  patronmn  suuin 
jam  indc  a patre  atque  majoribus,  L.  Flaccura,  mactanduni  civitatis 
testimonio  tradidissent  ? Non  eat  ita,  judices,  non  eat  profecto. 
\ idi  ego  in  quodain  judicio  nupcr  Philodoruin  testem  Trallianum, 
vidi  Parrhasium,  vidi  Archidemuni,  quum  quidem  idem  hie  mihi 
Maeandrius  quasi  ministrator  aderat,  subjiciens  quid  in  auos  civea 
civitatemque  si  vellein  dicerem.  Nihil  enim  illo  homino  levius, 
nihil  egentius,  nihil  inqiiinatius.  Quare  ai  hunc  habent  auctorem 
Tralliani  doloris  sui,  ai  hunc  cuatodem  litterarum,  si  hunc  testem 
injuriae,  si  hunc  auctorem  querelanim,  remittant  spiritua,  compri- 
mant  aniraos  siios,  sedent  arrogantiam,  fateantur  in  Maeandrii 
persona  esse  expressani  apeciem  civitatis.  Sin  istum  semper  illi 
ipsi  dnmi  proterendum  et  conculcandum  putaverunt,  desinant  pu- 
tare  auctoritatem  esse  in  eo  testimonio  cujus  auctor  inventus  eat 
nemo.  XXI 1 1.  Sed  ex|>onam  quid  in  re  ait,  ut,  quamobrem  ista 
civitas  nequo  severe  Flaccum  ojipugnarit  neque  benigne  defenderit, 
scire  possitis.  Erat  [ei]  Castriciano  nomine  irata;  de  quo  toto 
respondit  Hortensius;  invita  solverat  Castricio  pecuniam  jamdiu 
debitam.  Hinc  totum  odium,  hinc  omnia  oiFcns'io.  Quo  quum 
venisset  Laelius  ad  iratos,  et  illud  Castricianum  vulnus  dicendo 
refricuieset,  siluerunt  principes,  neque  in  ilia  contione  adfuerunt, 
neque  istius  decreti  ac  teatimonii  auctores  ease  voluerunt.  Usque 
eo  orba  fuit  ab  optimatibus  ilia  contio  ut  princeps  principum  esset 
Maeandrius ; cujus  lingua  quasi  flabello  .seditionis  ilia  turn  est 
egentium  contio  ventilata.  Itaque  civitatis  pudentis,  ut  ego  semper 
existimavi,  et  gravis,  ut  ipsi  existimari  volunt,  justum  dolnrcm 
querelaaque  cognoacite.  Quae  pecunia  fuerit  apud  se  Flacci  patris 
nomine  [collata]  a civitatibus,  hanc  a ae  esse  ablatam  queruntur. 
Alio  loco  quaeram  quid  licuerit  Flacco : nunc  tantum  a Tralliania 


quan  minisirator']  Like  one  who  sup- 
plies the  gladiators  with  arms,  as  they  fight ; 
as  the  Scholiast  says. 

aveiorem  . . . doiorit]  After  this  comes 
* auctorem  querelarum.’  One  explains  the 
other.  Klotz  in  his  notes  has  proposed  to 
corrupt  * auctorem  querelanim  ' into  * ac  to- 
rero querelarum.' 

23.  rqfricuitget,']  See  Pro  Sulla,  c.  6. 
— 'siluerunt:'  ' exsilucrunt,'  li.  Stephanus, 
from  an  old  codex,  or  from  none  at  ^l  quite 
as  likely.  Klotz  is  inclined  to  prefer  ' ex- 
siluemnt.' — ' LNque  adeo,'  V.,  ^iter. 

Quae  pecunia'^  The  word ' collata  ’ is  in 
F.  only,  according  to  Baiter.  The  money 
here  tdked  of  was  a contribution  from  the 
states  of  Asia  for  celebrating  a festival  or 


some  public  ceremonial  in  honour  of  Flac- 
cus'  father,  who  had  been  governor  of  the 
province.  The  Verria  were  a Sidlian  festival 
establishi'd  in  honour  of  Verres  (Vol.  I. 
Verr.  ii.  4.  c.  10);  and  the  Maroellia  in 
honour  of  Marcellus  (Verr.  ii.  2.  c.  21). 
The  Mucia  in  Asia  were  established  in 
honour  of  an  honourable  man,  Q.  Mucius 
8caevnla.  But  generally  these  festivals 
were  the  vile  flattery  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Roman  governors  treated  the  flatterers  as 
they  deserved.  They  often  took  the  mom*y 
that  was  subscribed  for  the  festivals,  or  for 
some  statue.  Cit'cro  does  not  say  that 
Flaccus  did  not  take  the  money.  One 
may  say  of  Cicero's  defence  'Quid  hoc 
impudentius  ? ' 
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requiro,  quam  pecuniam  a se  ablatam  qucruntur,  suatnne  d'icant, 
sibi  a civitatibus  collatam  in  usuni  suum.  Ciipio  audire. — Non,  in- 
quit, diciraus. — Quid  igitur  ? — Delatam  ad  nos,  creditam  nobis  L. 
Flacci  patris  nomine,  ad  ejus  dies  festos  atque  ludos. — Quid  turn ! 
— Hanc  te,  inquit,  capere  non  licuit. — Jam  id  videro : sed  prinium 
illud  tenebo ; queritur  gravis,  locuples,  ornata  civitas,  quod  non 
rctinet  alienum : spoliatam  se  dicit,  quod  id  non  habet  quod  ejus 
non  fuit.  Quid  hoc  impudentius  dici  aut  fingi  potest  I Delectum 
est  oppidum,  quo  m oppido  uno  pecunia  a tota  Asia  ad  honores  L. 
Flacci  poneretur.  Haec  pecunia  tota  ab  honoribus  translata  est 
in  quacstum  et  foenerationem,  recuperata  est  multis  post  annis. 
Quae  civitati  facta  est  injuria?  XXIV. — At  moleste  fert  civitas. 
— Credo.  Avulsum  est  enim  praeter  spem  quod  erat  spe  devora- 
tum  lucrum. — At  queritur. — Impudenter  facit ; non  enim  omnia 
quae  dolemus,  eadem  queri  jure  possuinus. — At  nccusat  verbis  gra- 
vissimis. — Non  civitas,  sed  impcriti  homines,  a Maeandrio  concitati. 
Quo  loco  etiam  atque  etiam  facite  ut  recordemini,  quae  sit  temeritas 
multitudinis,  quae  levitas  propria  Graecorum,  quid  in  contione  sedi- 
tiosa  valeat  oratio.  Hie,  in  hac  gravissima  et  moderatissima  civi- 
tate,  quum  est  forum  plenum  judiciorum,  plenum  magistratuum, 
plenum  optimorum  virorum  et  civium,  quum  speculatur  atque  obsi- 
det  rostra  vindex  temeritatis  et  moderatrix  officii  curia,  tamen 
quantos  iluctus  excitari  contionum  videtis ! Quid  vos  fieri  censetis 
Trallibus?  An  id  quod  Pergami?  Nisi  forte  hae  civitates  existi- 
mari  volunt  facilius  una  sc  epistola  Mithridatis  moveri  impelliquc 
potuisse,  *ut  amicitiam  populi  Romani,  fidem  suam,  jura  omnia 
officii  humanitatisque  violarent  quam  ut  filium  testimonio  laederent, 
cujus  patrem  armis  pellendum  a suis  moenibus  censuissent.  Quare 
nolite  mihi  ista  nomina  civitatum  nobilium  opponcrc.  Quos  enim 
hostes  haec  familia  contempsit,  numquam  eosdem  testes  pertimescet. 
Vobis  autem  est  confitendum,  si  consiliis  principum  vestrae  civi- 
tates reguntur,  non  multitudinis  temeritate,  sed  optimatum  consilio 
bellum  ab  istis  civitatibus  cum  populo  Romano  esse  susceptum : 
sin  ille  turn  motus  est  temeritate  imperitorum  excitatus,  patimini 


24.  con/ionum]  * in  contione/ S.,  Baiter. 
— ' una  90  epistola  / Pergamom  was  the 
hcad-quarUTS  of  King  Mithridates  during 
his  occupation  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Ania.  The  one  letter  is  the  circular  sent  by 
Mithridates  to  the  Asiatic  states,  which  was 
the  signal  for  the  massacre  of  the  Italians 
in  Asia.  (Vol.  II.  De  Imp.  Cn.  Pomp.) 

CUJH9  patrem]  Flaccus’  father  was  consul 


for  the  first  time  with  C.  Marius  b.c.  100 ; 
and  he  was  the  colleague  of  Cinna  b.c.  bO, 
after  Marius’  death.  Flacrus  wont  to  Asia 
at  tlie  bead  of  an  army  to  oppose  Mithri* 
dates.  He  was  murdered  at  Nicomedia  by 
bis  own  * legatus  ’ Fimbria.  Flaccus  is  the 
man  who  carried  the  Lex  Valeria,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  oration  Pro  Fonteio. 
c.  I. 
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me  delicta  vulgi  a publica  caussa  separare.  XXV.  At  enim  istam 
pecuniam  huic  capere  non  licuit. — Utrum  vultis  patri  Flacco  licuisse 
nccne?  Si  licuit,  sicuti  certe  licuit,  ad  ejus  honores  collatam,  ex 
quibus  nihil  ipse  capiebat,  patris  pecuniam  recte  abstulit  filius  ; si 
non  licuit,  tamen  illo  mortuo, . non  modo  filius,  sed  quivis  heres 
rectissime  potuit  auferre.  Ac  turn  quidem  Tralliani,  quum  ipsi 
gravi  foenore  istam  pecuniam  multos  annos  occupavissent,  a Flacco 
tomen  omnia  quae  voluerunt  impetraverunt ; neque  tarn  fuerunt 
impudentcs  ut  id  quod  Laelius  dixit  dicere  auderent,  banc  ab  sc 
pecuniam  abstulisse  Mithridatem.  Quis  enim  erat  qui  non  sciret 
inornandis  studiosiorem  Mithridatem  quam  in  spoliandis  Trallianis 
fuisse  ? Quae  quidpm  a me  si,  ut  dicenda  sunt,  dicerentur,  gravius 
agerem,  judices,  quam  adhuc  egi,  quantam  Asiaticis  testibus  fidem 
habere  vos  conveniret : revocarem  animos  ycstros  ad  Mithridatici 
belli  memoriam,  ad  illam  universorum  civium  Romanorum  per  tot 
urbes  uno'  puncto  temporis  miseram  crudelemque  caedem ; prae- 
torcs  nostros  deditos,  legates  in  vincula  conjectos,  nominis  prope 
Romani  memoriam  cum  vestigio  imperii,  non  modo  ex  sedibus 
Graecorum,  verum  etiam  ex  litteris  esse  deletam.  Mithridatem 
deum,  ilium  patrem,  ilium  conservatorem  Asiae,  ilium  Euhium, 
Nysium,  Bacchum,'  Liberum  nominabant.  Unum  atque  idem  erat 
tempus,  quum  L.  Flacco  consul!  portas  tota  Asia  claudebat,  Cap- 
padocem  autem  ilium  non  modo  recipiebat  suis  urbibus,  verum 
etiam  ultro  vocabat.  Liceat  haec  nobis,  si  oblivisci  non  possumus, 
at  tacerc : liceat  mihi  potius  de  levitate  Graecorum  queri  quam  de 


26.  ticuii . . . licuit, Here  he  asserts 
that  FUccus»  the  fiather«  could  hare  taken 
the  money  which  the  states  subscribed  for 
a festival  in  his  honour.  A most  impudent 
assertion,  followed  by  another  most  impu- 
dent conclusion.  It  was  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  governors  to  take  such  money,  but 
Cicero  made  this  practice  a charge  against 
Verres  (Vol,  II.  Veir.  ii.  c.  57).  The  words 

* ex  quibus  ipse  nibil  capiebat/  mean  ' from 
which  honores  Flaccus  the  son  got  nothing.’ 
But  I do  not  see  that  Cicero’s  case  gains 
any  thing  by  the  addition  of  these  words. 

oecupavisteni,']  See  c.  21.-— 'praetores 
. . . deditos  Q.  Oppius  and  M’.  Aquilius 
were  given  up  to  Mithridates.  (Vol.  II. 
Introd.  to  the  De  Imp.  Cn.  Pompeii.) — 

* cum  vestigio  Garatoni  proposed  ‘ cum 
vestigiis’  or  * cum  omni  vestigio.’— ‘ ex 
sedibus  H.  Stepbanus  found  * ex  sedibm  ’ 
in  a MS. : ' ex  edibus/  S.  T. 

deum,']  *demum/  A.  F.  *Deum’  is 


perhaps  an  emendation,  but  it  is  found  in 
some  of  the  oldest  editions.  Baiter  writes 
Euhium  and  refers  to  Lachmann’s  note  on 
Lucretius,  v.  743.  Plutarch  (Syn)pos.  i.  2) 
says  that  Mithridates  was  called  Dionysus 
bcMuse  he  could  drink  more  than  any  man 
of  his  time.  In  place  of  ’ Dionysium,’  the 
reading  of  F.,  Baiter  has  ’ Ny^inm,’  which 
is  the  reading  of  S.  T.  has  * Nysum.’ 
’ Nysum  ’ or  ' Nysium  ’ may  have  originated, 
as  Graevius  supposes,  in  a repetition  of  tbd 
last  part  of  * Dionysium.' 

The  word  ' Liberum,’  a Latin  name,  has 
been  objected  to,  and  Lambinus  omitted  it 
for  that  reason. 

Cappadoeem]  A terra  of  reproach  for 
Mithridates,  for  the  Cappadoces  were  a 
servile  race,  and  were  employed  at  Rome  in 
some  of  the  lowest  offices.  The  false  Cicero 
has  a Cappadocian  also  (Post  Red.  in  8e- 
natu,  c.  6). 
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crudelitatc.  Auctoritatem  isti  habeant  apud  eos  quos  esse  omnino' 
noluenint  ? Nam  quoscumque  potuerunt  togatos  interemerunt 
nomcn  civium  Roinanonim  quantum  in  ipsis  fuit  sustulerunt. 
XXVI.  In  hac  igitur  urbe  se  jactant  quam  oderunt!  apud  eos 
quos  inviti  videntf  in  ea  re  publics,  ad  quam  oppriinendam  non 
animus  eis,  scd  vires  dcfuerunt  I Aspiciant  hunc  florem  legatorum 
laudatorumquc  Flacci  ex  vera  atque  integra  Oraecia.  Turn  se  ipsi 
expendant,  turn  cum  his  se  comparent,  turn,  si  audebunt,  dig^itati 
horum  anteponant  suam. 

Adsun£  Atbenienscs,  unde  humanitas,  doctrina,  religio,'fruges, 
jura,  leges  ortae  atque  in  omnes  terras  distributee  .putantur : dc 
quorum  urbis  possessione  propter  pulchritudinem  etiam  inter  deos 
certamen  fuisse  proditum  est : quae  vetustatc  ea  est  ut  ipsa  ex  sesc 
suos  cives  genuisse  dicatur  et  eorum  eadem  terra  parens,  altrix, 
patria  dicatur : auctoritate  autem  tanta  est  ut  jam  fractum  prope 
ac  debilitatum  Graeciae  nomen  hujus  urbis  laude  nitatur.  Adsunt 
Lacedaemonii,  cujus  civitatis  spectata  ac  nobilitata  virtus,  non 


apud  ec*  Shall  the  eTidence  of 

BQch  people  as  these  have  any  weight  with 
those  whom  they  would  not  even  allow  to 
live  He  alludes  to  the  great  massacre  in 
Asia  in  which  so  many  Roman  citizens 
(togati)  ]ierished. 

26.  expendant,']  * Wmgh  themselves.’ 

**  Expendc  Hannibalcm.  Quot  libras  in 
duce  summo 

Invenies  ?”  (Juv.  Sat.  x.  147.) 

rera  . . . Graccia.']  Klotz  quotes  Pliny 
(Ep.  viii.  24)»  who  says  in  a letter  to  Maxi- 
mus who  was  sent  out  as  governor  of  Achaia  : 
**  Cogita  te  missuin  in  proviiuriam  Achaiain, 
illam  veram  et  meram  Graedam,  in  qua 
primum  humanitas,  littrrae,  etiam  fruges, 
inventac  esse  cre<luntur.” 

Aihenieutes,^  Lucretius  (vi.  1)  : 

**  Primae  frugiparos  fetus  mortalibus  aegris 
Dididerunt  quoudam  praeclaro  nomine 
^ Atlicnae, 

Et  rocreavorunt  vitam  legesque  roganint/' 
In  another  place  Cicero  says  that  ‘ fniges  ’ 
were  first  discovered  in  Sicily  (Vol.  I.  Verr» 
ii.  4.  c.  46,  and  the  note).  Triptolen^us 
of  Attica  first  tunied  the  earth  with  a 
plough  and  taught  men  to  cultivate  wheat, 
Ihe  story  is  in  Ovid  (Met.  v.  045)  and  else* 
where.  The  origin  of  the  Cerealia  is  a pro- 
blem that  has  employed  the  diligence  of 
mo<lern  writers,  as  it  furnished  matter  for 
the  imagination  of  the  ancient.  Oureaii  de 


la  Malle  has  some  remarks  on  it  in  his 
Economic  Politique  des  Remains  (Patrie  des 
Cereales,  vol.  li.). 

To  Athens  are  attributed  those  social  in- 
stitutions which  iKmsUt  in  the  establishment 
of  law  or  a fixed  rule  of  life,  which  is  en- 
forced by  the  power  of  the  state.  Tho 
Romans  however  had  tlic  merit  of  giving 
to  law  a more  complete  and  practical  form. 

The  great  chapter  on  the  glories  of  Athens 
is  the  Pancgyricus  of  Isocrates  (c.  4,  &c.), 
where  he  lias  the  old  story  of  the  Auctoch- 
thonity  of  the  Athenians  (compare  Thucy- 
dides, i.  2). 

possessione]  * Positione,’  A.  F.  But 
* possessione  ’ is  the  right  reading.  Posei- 
don and  Athena  disputed  for  the  possesaion 
of  Athens,  and  Athena  gave  to  it  her 
name. 

Lfacedaemonii,']  This  is  a ' locus  commu- 
nis.’ The  critics  observe  that  Cicero  passes 
over  the  changes  made  by  Philo|toemen, 
the  commander  of  the  Achaean  league. 
However,  as  usual,  be  is  speaking  ‘ oratorie  ’ 
and  in  general  terms.  Ho  seldom  troubles 
himself  about  historical  accurate'.  Plutnrch 
(Philopoemen,  c.  16)  says  that  Philopocmeii 
destroyed  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  but 
the  I^Rcedaemonians  afterwards  obtained 
permission  from  the  Romans  to  restoro* 
things  to  their  former  state,  as  far  as  it  was 
powible  after  the  ill  treatment  they  had 
received. 
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solum  Datura  corroborata,  verum  etiam  disciplina  putatur  : qui  soli 
toto  orbe  tcrrarum  septingentos  jam  annos  amplius  unis  moribus  et 
numquam  rautatis  Icgibus  vivunt.  Adsunt  ex  Achaia  ouncta  multi 
legati,  Boeotia,  Thessalia ; quibus  locis  nupor  legatus  L.  Flaccus 
imperatore  Metello  praefuit.  Neque  vero  te,  Massilia,  praetereo, 
quae  L.  Flaccum  militem  quaestoremquc  cognosti : cujus  ego  civi- 
tatis  disciplinam  atque  gravitatem  non  solum  Gracciao,  sed  baud 
scio  an  cunctis  gentibus  anteponondani  dicam ; quae  tarn  procul  a 
Graccorum  omnium  regionibus,  disciplinis  linguaque  divisa,  quuni 
in  ultimis  terris  cincta  Galloruin  gentibus  barbariae  fluctibus  allua- 
tur,  sic  optimatum  consilio  gubernatur  ut  omnes  ejus  instituta 
laudare  facilius  possint  quam  aemulari.  Ilisce  utitur  laudato ribus 
Flaccus,  his  innocentiae  tcstibus,  ut  Graecorum  cupiditati  Graeco- 
rum auxilio  rcsistamus. 

XXVI I.  Quamquam  quis  ignorat,  qui  modo  umquam  mediocri- 
ter  res  istas  scire  curavit,  quin  tria  Graecorum  genera  sint  vere  ? 
quorum  uni  sunt  Athcnienses,  quae  gens  lonuin  habebatur;  Acoles 
alteri,  Dorcs  tertii  nominabantur.  Atque  haec  cuncta  Graecia, 
quae  fama,  quae  gloria,  quae  doctrina,  quae  plurimis  artibus,  quae 
etiam  imperio  et  bellica  laude  floruit,  parvum  queindam  locum,  ut 
scitis,  Europae  tenet  semperque  tenuit.  Asiae  maritimam  oram 
bello  superatam  cinxit  urbibus,  non  ut  munitam  coloniis  [illam 


Metelh'\  Here  we  loam  why  all  these 
* laudationes  * came  from  Graecia.  Flaccus 
had  served  afl  a ' legatus ' of  Metellus  Creticus, 
it  is  said.  Cicero  says  * Achaia  cuncta/  and 
he  then  mentions  Boeotia  and  Thessalia  m 
not  included  in  * Achaia  cuncta^  Signniua 
assumed  that  Achaia  was  formed  into  a 
Roman  province  in  B.c.  14fi,  after  the  cun« 
quest  of  Corinth  by  Mummius.  K.  F. 
Hermann  of  late  years  has  attempted  to 
show  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  ci« 
istence  of  a province  Achaia  before  thu  time 
of  Augustus.  The  subject  is  perplexed, 
and  though  there  is  no  diruct  evidence  to 
support  Sigonius’  opinion,  there  are  many 
arguments  in  favour  of  it.  Ciifro  however 
does  not  call  it  a Provincia  l^re.  It  seems 
to  have  been  under  the  gttvemment  of  a 
Propraetor  or  Proctuisul  together  with 
Thes-salia  and  Boeotia.  Servius  Sulpicius 
was  governor  of  Achaia  in  b.c.  4ft  (Cicero, 
Ad  Uiv.  xiii.  2h) ; and  Boeotia  was  within 
his  jurisdiction  (.\d  Div.  it.  12).  Cicero 
gives  us  no  information  of  the  extent  of 
Achaia  as  he  understood  it,  but  we  must 
assume  that  it  comprised  at  least  Attica 
and  Megaris  and  the  Peloponnesus.  The 


province  of  Achaia  is  discussed  in  Becker’s 
Handbuch,  continued  by  Marquardt,  vul.  iii. 

Afosti/ie,]  See  Pro  M.  Fontoio,  c.  5. 
It  seems  that  Flaccus  bad  been  a * quaestor  * 
in  the  Gallia  Provincia.  Gulielmius  pro- 
posed to  read  * tribunnm  mUitum  * in  place 
of  * militem,’  and  he  refers  to  c.  40.  His 
conjecture  is  ingenious  and  pmbable.  Cicero 
praises  the  aristocratic  constitution  of  Ma«- 
silia.  The  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
* select i et  princi|>e8,’  who  are  the  'opti- 
mate»’  (Cicero,  De  Re  Pub.  i.  27,  28). 
Strabo  (p.  I70)  has  some  remarks  on  tho> 
constitution  of  Massilia.  This  city,  which 
retained  its  good  manners  for  a long  time, 
was  the  place  where  Julias  Agriotda,  the 
conqueror  of  Britain,  was  educated  (Tacitus, 
Agric.  c.  4). 

27*  euravit,']  Perliaps  it  should  be  ‘ cura- 
rit.’  — Cicero  adopts  the  usual  thre«'foId  divi- 
sion of  the  Hellenic  i>eople,  lonians,  Aeo- 
lians,  and  IJorians,  who  occupied  the  western 
sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor,  w here  they  planted 
their  colonies  in  the  a>untries  called  Aeolis, 
Ionia,  and  Doris. — 'habebatur:*  ' habetur,* 
S.,  Baiter. ->-*  maritimam  * maximam,*  S., 
Baiter. 
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augeret]  sed  ut  obscssam  tencret.  Quamobrem  quaeso  a vobis, 
Asiatic!  testes,  ut,  quum  vcre  recordari  voletis,  quantum  auctori- 
tatis  in  judicium  afferatis,  vosmetipsi  describatis  Asiam  ; nee  quid 
alienigenae  de  vobis  loqui  soleant,  sed  quid  vosmetipsi  de  genere 
vestro  statuatis  meminefitis.  Namquc,  ut  opinor,  Asia  vestra  con- 
stat ex  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  Lydia.  Utrum  igitur  nostrum  est 
an  vestrum  hoc  proverbium,  Pbrygem  plagis  fieri  solere  meliorein  ? 
Quid  de  tota  Caria,  nonne  hoc  vestra  voce  vulgatum  est,  si  quid 
cum  periculo  experiri  velis,  in  Care  id  potissimum  esse  faciendum  ! 
Quid  porro  in  Graeco  sermone  tam  tritum  atque  celebratum  est 
quam,  si  quis  despicatui  ducitur,  ut  Mysonim  ultimus  esse  dicatur! 
Nam  quid  ego  dicam  de  Lydia  ? Quis  umquam  Graccus  comoedianr 
scripsit,  in  qua  scrvus  primarum  partium  non  Lydus  csset ! Quam- 
obrem quae  vobis  fit  injuria,  si  statuinius  vestro  nobis  judicio  stan- 
dum  esse  de  vobis  ? Equidem  mihi  jam  satis  superque  dixis-sc 
videor  de  Asiatico  genere  testium : sed  tamen  vestrum  est,  judices, 
omnia  quae  dici  possunt  in  hominum  levitatem,  inconstantiam, 
cupiditatcm,  etiamsi  a me  minus  dicuntur,  vestris  animis  et  cogita- 
tione  comprehenderc. 

XXVIll.  Sequitur  auri  ilia  invidia  Judaic!.  Hoc  nimirum  illud 
est,  quod  non  longe  a gradibus  Aureliis  haec  caussa  dicitur.  Ob 
hoc  crimen  hie  locus  abs  te,  Laeli,  atque  ilia  turba  quaesita  est. 
Scis  quanta  sit  manus,  quanta  concordia,  quantum  valeat  in  con- 
tionibus.  Summiasa  voce  agam,  tantum  ut  judices  audiant.  Ncque 
cnim  'desunt  qui  istos  in  me  atque  in  optimum  quemque  incitent ; 
quos  ego  quo  id  facilius  faciant  non  adjuvabo.  Quum  aurum  Ju- 
daeorum  nomine  quotannis  ex  Italia  ct  ex  omnibus  provinciis 


[tV/ofn  aufere/]  ] ' Coloniis  [illam  gen- 

tefn]t  sod  at/  Baiter.  8.  A.  have  Milam 
grntem/  Milam  generaret/  T. : MUam 
augt'rot/  P.  The  reading  is  doubtfal. 

Asia  rssira]  *Your  Asia/  the  Roman 
pronncc.  See  Vol.  11.  Thk  Protincb 
Asia. 

Phrygsm  plagis'\  This  is  the  proverb, 
(Saidas,  aVr)p  irXijyiic  dpfii'ov 

Kai  iiaKovioTtpQZy  which  Camerariua  has 
well  translated : 

**  Phryx  ht  omnis  loris  caesus  mclior 
at^ue  promptior." 

The  proverb  ‘ in  Care  * means  that  the 
Car  is  worth  little,  and  if  you  have  an  ex- 
periment to  try,  he  is  the  man  to  use.  The 
Carians  often  served  as  mercenaries.  The 
Greek  proverb  is  Iv  Kopi  givivvoy.  The 


Mysians  were  despised.  The  proverb  is  Mu- 
aiif  te^aro^:  and  there  is  Meirtuv  Xiin. 

Nam  quid}  One  of  Cicero's  usual  turns. 
He  just  mentions  the  thing,  not  intending 
to  dwell  on  it.  * Lydus ' a slave  plays  a 
chief  part,  says  Cicero,  in  the  Greek  come- 
dies, perhaps  tho:^  of  Menander,  Diphilus, 
and  Philemon. — ‘ vestro  nobis  judicio  stan- 
dum  esse  / see  Pro  Sulla,  c.  T : “ non  suo 
stare  judicio." 

2H.  gradibus  AureUis']  In  the  Forum 
Romanum  (Pro  Clucntio,  c.  H4).  Here  the 
rabble  collec-ted:  here  the  Jews  were  as- 
sembled. These  men  often  disturbed  Rome 
by  their  tumults.  The  Jews  were  every 
where  then  as  they  are  now. 

aurum  Judaeorum]  The  Jews,  it  is 
said,  used  to  send  gold  out  of  Italy  and  the 
provinces  to  Jerusalem  as  a gift  to  the 
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Hierosolyma  exportari  soleret,  Flaccus  sanxit  edicto  ne  ex  Asia 
exportari  liceret.  Quis  est,  judices,  qui  hoc  non  vere  laudaro 
possit  ? Exportari  aurum  non  oportcre,  quum  saepe  antea  senatus, 
turn  me  consule  gravissitne  judicavit.  Huic  autem  barbarae  supor- 
stitioni  resistere  severitatis,  multitudinom  Judacorum  flagrantem 
nonnuniquam  in  contionibus  pro  re  publica  contemnerc  gravitatis 
summae  fuit. — At  Cn.  Pompeiua  captis  Hierosolymis  victor  ex  illo 
fano  niliil  attigit. — In  primis  hoc,  ut  multa  alia,  sapienter,  quod  in 
tain  suspiciosa  ac  nialedica  civitate  locum  sermoni  obtrectatoruin 
non  reliquit.  Non  eniin  credo,  religioneni  et  Judaeoruin  et  hos- 
tium  impedimento  praestantissiino  imperatori,  sed  pudorem  fuisse. 
Ubi  igitur  crimen  est?  Quoniam  quidem  furtum  nusquam  repre- 
hendis,  edictum  probas,  judicatum  fateris,  quaesitum  et  prolatum 
palam  non  negas,  actum  esse  per  viros  primaries  res  ipsa  declarat : 
Apamcae  manifesto  comprehensum  ante  pedes  praetoris  in  foro 
expensum  est  auri  pondo  centum  paullo  minus  per  Sex.  Caesium, 
equitem  Romanum,  castissimum  horainem  atque  intej^errimum : 
Laodiceae  viginti  pondo  paullo  amplius  per  hunc  L.  Pcducaeum, 


temple.  So  it  may  be.  But  I do  not  nap* 
pose  that  all  the  gold  that  the  Jews  got  won 
sent  to  be  lodgixl  in  the  temple.  The 
money  that  came  into  Romo  fur  the  pro* 
%inces  went  out  again  in  the  way  of  trade 
(The  Provincb  Asia,  Vol.  II.);  and  the 
Jews  have  always  known  the  art  of  laying 
hold  of  the  precious  metals.  Cicero  speaks 
of  orders  being  made  against  the  exportation 
of  gold  generally.  These  proliibitions  against 
the  exportation  of  the  precious  metaU  are 
mentioiuNl  in  the  Digest ; and  the  Jews  are 
the  men  who  were  most  active  in  export* 
ing  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  sent 
away  the  gold  in  the  way  of  trade,  not  to 
Jerusalem  only,  but  to  any  place  where  it  was 
worth  more.  The  Lex  Gabinta,  which  for- 
hade  the  Proviuciales  to  borrow  money  at 
Rome,  could  have  no  other  object  than  to 
prevent  the  precious  metals  from  being 
carried  out  of  Italy  (Cicero,  Ad  Att.  v. 
21). 

At  Cn.  Pompfitu"}  A supi>osed  objection 
of  the  prosecutor.  Pom|>eiu8  took  Jerusa- 
lem, but  he  did  not  plunder  the  temple. 
Cicero  says,  he  spared  it  through  reasons 
of  policy.  Dion  Cassius  however  (37.  c. 
16,  and  note  of  Reimarus),  who  always  tells 
the  worst  about  every  body,  says  that  Pom- 
{>eius  plundered  the  temple.  Josephus  says 
that  he  entered  the  holy  place  and  saw 
what  only  the  priests  ought  to  see.  He  saw 


a golden  table,  and  a sacred  candlestick, 
and  other  things.  Though  the  treasury  was 
full  of  gold  he  took  none ; he  wa.s  so  pious 
(ofi'^fi'6c  tj^llaro  St'  tvai^ttav).  M.  Crassus 
who  I'ame  after  him  was  not  so  pious.  Ho 
robbed  the  temple. 

judicaium"}  Pantagathns  would  have  *in- 
dicatiim,*  which  Baiter  accepts.  * Judicatum 
a senatu,*  says  Manutius. 

Apamea']  Apamea  Cihotus  in  Phrygia, 
near  CeUenae.  Tlic  site  is  now  fixed  at 
Denair,  which  is  determined  by  an  inscrip- 
tion which  records  the  erection  of  a monu- 
ment by  some  Roman  ' negotiatorea  ' who 
were  resident  there.  It  was  a place  of  great 
trade,  being  on  the  road  to  Cappadocia.  At 
this  time  it  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Asia.  But  when  Cicero  was  proconsul  of 
Cilicia,  it  belonged  to  bis  province  (Ad  Fam. 
xiii.  67) : **  Ex  provinda  mea  CUidenai,  cui 
scis  rpcTc  ItotKtjauc  Asiaticas  attrihutas 
fuisse,  nullo  sum  familiarius  usus  quam 
Androne,  Artemonis  filio,  Laodiceiisi.**  It 
seems  that  it  was  afterwards  attached  to  .\.da 
again. — 'Adramyttii  :*  " post  hanc  voceni 
deesso  librarum  numenim  primus  vidit 
Mommsenius"  (Baiter).-— 'Laodiceae:’ Lao. 
dicca  ad  Lycum,  in  Phrygia,  near  Colos.sae. 
The  site  is  I>enisli  where  there  are  ruins. 
Many  Jews  resided  here,  it  was  the  chief 
dty  of  a Conventus.  (See  St  Paul’s  Kp.  to 
the  Coloasians,  ii.  iv.) 
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judiccm  nostrum,  Adraniyttii  • per  On,  Doinitium  Icgatum.  Per- 
gami  non  multuni.  Auri  ratio  constat : aurum  in  aerario  est : fur- 
tum  non  reprehenditu^ : invidia  quaeritur ; a judicibus  oratio  aver- 
titur;  vox  in  coronain  turbamque  effunditur.  Sua  cuique  civitati 
religio,  Laeli,  est,  nostra  nobis.  Stantibus  Hierosolymis  pacatisque 
Judacis,  tamen  istoruin  religio  sacrorum  a splendore  hnjus  imperii, 
gravitate  nominis  nostri,  majorum  institutis  abhorrebat : nunc  vero 
hoc  magis  quod  ilia  gens  quid  de  nostro  iniperio  sentiret  ostendit 
armis ; quam  cara  diis  immortalibus  esset  docuit,  quod  est  victa, 
quod  elocata.  quod  servata. 

XXIX.  Quamobrem,  quoniam  quod  crimen  esse  voluisti,  id 
totuin  vides  in  laudcm  esse  conversuni,  vcniamus  jam  ad  civium 
Romanorum  querelas,  ex  quibus  sit  sane  prima  Ueciani.  Quid  tibi 
tandem,  Deciane,  injuriae  factum  est  I Negotiaris  in  libera  civi- 
tate.  Primuin  patere  me  esse  curiosum.  Quousque  negotiabere, 
praesertim  quum  sis  illo  loco  natus  I Annos  jam  triginta  in  foro 
versaris ; sed  tamen  [in]  Pergameno.  Longo  intervallo,  si  quando 
tibi  peregrinari  commodum  est,  Roinam  venis ; affers  faciem  novam, 
nonien  vetus,  purpuram  Tyriain.  In  qua  tibi  invideo,  quod  unis 
vestimentis  tanidiu  lautus  es.  Verum  esto : negotiari  libet : cur 
non  Pergaiui,  Smyrnae,  Trallibus,  ubi  et  multi  cives  Romani  sunt, 
et  jus  a nostro  magistratu  dicitur?  Otium  te  delectat;  lites,  turba, 
praetor  odio  est ; Graecorum  libertate  gaudes.  Cur  ergo  unus  tu 
Apollonidenses,  amantissimos  populi  Romani,  fidelissimos  socios. 


Pergami'}  Pei^mnin  or  Pergamus  in 
MysU,  in  the  valley  of  the  Caicua,  was  tho 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamum,  which 
the  last  king  Attains  be<|ueatbed  to  the 
Romans.  It  was  a flourishing  toa’n  in  the 
Roman  period,  and  a commercial  city. 
It  was  the  chief  town  of  a Conventus  Juri- 
dicus.  • 

ta  aerario]  In  the  Roman  ^aerarium.’ 
All  the  gold  which  was  seized  was  accounted 
for. 

elorafa,]  Pompeius  made  Judaea  tri- 
butary, as  Cicero  says.  Graevius  affirms  that 
it  was  not  reduced  to  tlie  form  of  a Provincia 
until  some  years  after.  But  it  paid  tribute 
notwithstanding  immediately  af^T  the  con- 
quest of  Pompeius  in  b.c.  63,  aa  Becker  con- 
cludes from  the  passages  of  Josephus  (B.  J. 
i.  7«  7f  Antiq.  xiv.  4,  4 ; B.  J.  i.  7?  6). 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xiv.  8)  has  also  pre« 
served  a notice  of  Judaea  being  reduced  * in 
provincisespeciem’  afterthecaptureof  Jeru- 
salem. Pompeius  took  Aristob^us  to  Rome, 


and  ho  appeared  in  the  triumph.  Hyreanua 
his  brother  was  set  up  as  a high  priest  and 
Ididpx^Vr  but  he  had  not  the  political 
power.  The  word  * elocata  ’ may  mean 
that  the  taxes  were  let  by  the  Censors  to 
the  Publicani;  but  I do  not  And  the  word 
in  this  sense  any  where  else.  * Servata ' is 
probably  corrupt,  but  it  is  the  MSS.  read- 
ing. B^ter  has  * serva,*  the  conjecture  of 
Nic.  Augelins.  Others  have  propo^  * serva 
fiKTta.’ 

29.  i7/o  /oco]  He  refers  to  his  rank,  his 
high  birth  ; perhaps  sarcastically.  See  c. 
30,  "honorem  majorum  tuorum.'* 

unie  veetinteniu]  He  appeared  always 
in  the  same  Tyrian  purple. 

Afiollorridetuee,]  Lambinus  wrote  *.4pol- 
lonidieiises/  following  the  * Hbri  manuscr.,' 
as  he  says,  and  Baiter  also  writes  * Apolloni- 
dienscs.’  8.  T.  A.  have  * Apolloniensee,* 
and  F.  has  ' Apollonidenses.’  The  name  of 
the  town  ApoUonis  occurs  in  c.  39,  but  the 
reading  there  is  not  certain.  There  waa 
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miscriores  habes  quam  aut  Mithridates,  aut  etiam  pater  tuus  habuit 
umquam  1 Cur  his  per  te  frui  libertate  sua,  cur  denique  esse  liberis 
non  licet?  Homines  sunt  tota  [ex]  Asia  frugalissimi,  sanctissimi,  a 
Graecorum  iuxuria  et  levitate  remotissimi,  patresfamilias  suo  con- 
tenti.  aratores,  rusticani : agros  habent  et  natura  perbonos,  ct  dili- 
gentia  culturaque  meliores.  In  hisce  agris  tu  praedia  habere 
voluisti.  Omnino  mallem,  et  magis  erat  tuum  si  jam  te  crassi  agri 
dclectabant,  hie  alicubi  in  Crustumino  aut  in  Capenati  paravisses. 
Verum  esto ; Catonis  est  dictum:  Pedibus  compensari  pecuniam. 
Longe  omnino  a Tiberi  ad  Caicum ; quo  in  loco  etiam  Agamemnon 
cum  exercitu  errasset,  nisi  ducem  Telephum  invenisset.  Sed  con- 
cede id  quoque : placuit  oppidum : regio  delectavit : emisses. 
XXX.  Amyntas  est  genere,  honore,  existimatione,  pecunia  prin- 
ceps  illius  civitatis.  Hujus  socrum,  mulierem  imbecilli  consilii, 
satis  locupletem,  pellexit  Decianus  ad  sese  ; et  quum  ilia  quid  age- 
retur  nescirct,  in  possessione  praediorum  ejus  familiam  suam  collo- 
cavit : uxorem  abduxit  ab  Amynta  praegnantem,  quae  peperit 
apud  Decianuni  filiam,  hodicque  apud  Decianum  est  et  uxor 
Amyntae  et  filia.  Numquid  liarum  rerum  a me  fingitur,  Deciane  ? 
Sciunt  haec  omnes  nobiles,  sciunt  boni  viri,  sciunt  denique  nostri 
homines,  sciunt  mediocres  negotiatores.  Exsurge,  Amynta:  re- 

Apdllooia  In  Myiia  and  alao  Apollonis. 

Apollonia  was  on  a height  cast  of  Pergamum 
on  the  road  to  Sardis.  There  was  a ridge 
of  hills  south  of  Apollonia  ; and  after  cross- 
ing the  hills  and  going  by  the  road  to  Sardis, 

Tbyatira  was  on  the  Ictl  and  Apollonis  on 
the  right,  distant  from  Sardis  300  stadia, 
and  tlie  same  distance  from  Pergamum 
(Strabo,  p.  G25).  The  site  of  Apollonis  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  repre* 
seoted  by  a village  named  RuUene.  The 
Greek  ethnic  name  is  'ATroXXwt'idTC*  and 
the  Roman  name  sliould  be  Apollonidensis. 

Id  the  editions  of  Pliny  (v.  c.  30)  the  name  is 
written  A|M)llonidienscs. 

Cicero  says  that  Decianus  avoided  the 
great  towns  where  the  governor  often  was, 
and  kept  himself  in  those  places,  where 
tranquillity  was  not  maintain^  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Romans. 

muieriores  habff]  ‘ Why  do  you  plague 
them  more  than.'  The  father  of  this  Do- 
cianus  is  supposed  to  be  the  man  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  oration  Pro  C.  Rabiho,  c. 

9.  Then?  is  the  following  note  on  Decianus 
(^hol.  Uob.  in  orat.  Pro  Flacco,  p.  ‘J30,  ed. 

Orelli) : £t  hie  subscriptor  fuit  Apulaei 

Dcdani  6Iias,  jam  nuper  damnati,  quum  tr. 
pi.  esaet,  et  in  ultionem  Apulaei  ^tununi 


nec  minus  etiam  C.  Servilii  Glauciae  multa 
improbe  sedidosequo  committeret : quam 
tamen  damnationcm  passus  in  Pontum  seet 
ad  partes  Mithridaticas  'contulit,  Quo  ipso 
infamiam  generis  ejus  perstringit  orator; 
ut  imitatus  quodaminodo  patrem  omnia  pro 
hostibus  sentire  videatur/' 

PtfdibuM  compensari']  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
what  old  Cato  meant,  when  he  said  that 
* money  or  profit  was  compensated  by  walk- 
ing.' It  is  a long  way  from  the  TibiT  to 
the  Caicus  of  Mysia,  and  1 suppose  that  land 
would  be  bought  there  cheaper,  but  if  a man 
thus  gained  in  money,  he  must  pay  in  trouble. 
If  we  bad  Cato’s  saying  with  the  matter  to 
which  it  applied,  we  should  no  doubt  readily 
see  the  meaning. 

Agamemnon]  This  frigid  staff  is  ex- 
plained, as  it  is  said,  by  the  commentary  of 
Eustathius  on  the  Iliad  (i.  59),  quoted  by 
Manutius.  Agamemnon  and  his  men  in 
their  invasion  of  Asia  lost  the  way  and  got 
into  the  country  of  the  Mysian  king  Tele- 
phus,  who  opposed  them  and  was  wounded 
by  Achilles.  Telephus  had  bis  wound  cured 
by  Achilles,  and  he  repaid  the  service  by 
showing  the  Greeks  the  way  to  Troy.— 
*emUsee:’  * emisse  dobebas,'  as  Manutius 
explains  it. 
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pete  a Deciano,  non  pecuniam,  non  praedia,  'socrum  denique  sibi 
habeat : restituat  uxorem,  reddat  misero  patri  dliam.  Membra 
quae  debilitavit  lapidibus,  fustibus,  ferro,  manus  quas  contudit, 
digitos  quos  confregit,  nervos  quos  concidit,  restituere  non  potest ; 
filiam,  filiam,  inquain,  aerumnoso  patri,  Deciane,  redde.  Haec 
Flacco  non  probassc  te  miraris  ? Cui,  quaeso,  tandem  probasti  ! 
Emptiones  falsas,  praediorum  proscriptiones  cum  mulieribus  aperta 
circumscriptione  fecisti.  Tutor  his  [rebus]  Oraecorum  [legibus] 
ascribendus  fuit.  Polemocratem  scripsisti,  inercenarium  et  ad- 
ministrum  consiliorum  tuorum.  Adductus  est  in  judicium  Pole- 
moCrates  de  dolo  malo  et  de  fraude  a Dione,  hujus  ipsius  tutelae 
nomine.  Qui  concursus  ex  oppidis  finitimis  undique,  qui  dolor  ani- 
morum,  quae  querela  1 Condemnatus  est  Polemocrates  sententiis 
omnibus:  irritae  venditiones,  irritae  proscriptiones.  Num  resti- 
tuisl  Defers  ad  Pergamenos,  ut  illi  reciperent  in  suas  litteras 
publicas  praeclaras  proscriptiones  et  emptiones  tuas.  Repudiant, 
rejiciunt.  At  qui  homines ! Pergameni,  laudatores  tui.  Ita  enini 
mihi  gloriari  visus  es  laudatione  Pergamenorum,  quasi  honorein 
majorum  tuorum  assecutus  esses ; et  hoc  te  superiorem  esse  putabas 


30.  quaeno,']  This  is  an  emendation  of 
Nic.  Angelius.  The  only  MSS.  which 
Baiter  cites  have ' quasi.' — * praediorum  pro-' 
acripHoncs  notices  of  sale.  Decianus  did 
this  in  conjunction  with  the  silly  women, 
whom  he  had  deceived.  The  knavery  or 
fraud  (circumscriptio)  was  manifest.  See 
Pro  l^s.  Com.  c.  8,  note  on  ‘ circum- 
scriptum.' Cicero  often  makes  a contrast 
or  play  on  words,  as  be  does  here.  The 
‘ proscriptiones  ’ were  effected  *tarcumscrip- 
tione.' 

Tutor  hit . . . Graecorumi  ‘ Tutor  his 
rebus  Graecorum  ascribendus/  F.  1 can- 
not tell  from  Baiter  what  the  MSS.  have. 
Faernus  says  ' ah  omnibus  fere  libris  abest 
dictio  leffibut*  He  thought  that  we  should 
read  ‘ moribus ' for  * rebus.'  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Cicero  intends  to  say  that  the 
women  could  not  sell  the  lands  without  the 
concurrence  of  some  man  who  represented 
the  Roman  Tutor.  (Pro  Caecina,  c.  25, 
Vol.  II.)  Klot2  quotes  Isaeus  (Ilrpi  rov 
‘Aptarapxov  c.  4)  as  authority  for 

the  rule  of  law  at  Athens  that  no  woman 
could  make  a contract  above  the  value  of  a 
zuedimnus  of  barley  : b yap  ropog  biappijCtjy 
Kw\vn  Tratbi  pt)  avp^aWnv 

ywaici  iripa  ptiipvov  KpiBiiv.  The  rule 
was  not  bad. 

Tlie  sales  were  declared  void  (irritae),  and 
the  notices  for  sale  also  went  for  nothing. 


* Irritus ' is  a technical  word.  In  a case  of 
buying  and  selling  in  the  Digest  '*  quaesitum 
eat,  an  irrita  emtio  facta  esset"  (Dig.  18.  5. 
10).  A Tostamentum  was  *irritum*  in 
certain  cases. 

ad  Perffamonot,"]  This  was  a kind  of 
ap{>eal.  Decianus  carried  the  matter  to 
the  chief  town  of  the  'conventus'  and 
asked  to  have  the  sale  registered  in  the 
register  office  of  Pergamum  (litterae  pub- 
licae).  These  towns  had-  register  offict>s 
(dpx<*o)  sales  and  mortgages.  The 
r^strarion  at  Pergamum  would  have  con- 
firmed the  sale,  as  we  must  suppose. — 

* honorem  the  * honos ' is  a^Homan  magis- 
tracy.  “ Majores  tui  fuerunt  boiiorati 
Romae,  tu  maria  rivere  in  Asia"  (Came- 
rarius). — ‘ oonsecutua  esses,’  Klotz,  Baiter. 

tuperiorem']  Klotz  supposes  that  there 
had  been  a dispute  between  Laelius  and 
Dtwianus  about  priority  as  prosecutors  (de 
constituendo  acciLsatore)  ; and  that  Laelius 
was  preferred  because  be  had  the  Smyrnaci 
on  his  side;  and  yet  these  Smymaei  had 
made  themselves  ridiculous  by  the  honours 
that  they  {wid  to  one  Caatririus  who  died 
there;  honours  greater  than  the  Pergameni 
paid  to  P.  Sdpio  Nasica,  the  Ponlifex 
Maximus,  who  led  the  route  that  killed  Ti. 
Gracchus,  and  afterwards  retired  to  Per- 
garoum  where  he  died  (Plutarch,  Ti  Grac- 
chus, c.  21).  KioU  further  supposes  tlrnt 
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quatn  Laolium  quod  te  civitas  Pergamena  laudaret.  Num  honestior 
est  civitas  Pergamena  quam  Smyrnaea ! Ne  ipsi  quidem  dicunt. 
XXXI.  Vellem  tantuni  haberem  otii  ut  pos.sem  recitare  pse- 
phisma  .Sniyrnaeorum,  quod  fecerunt  in  Castricium  mortuum : pri- 
mum,  ut  in  oppiduin  introferrctur ; quod  aliis  non  conceditur : 
deinde,  ut  ferrent  ephebi : postremo,  ut  imponerctur  aurea  corona 
mortuo.  Haec  P.  Scipioni,  claris-simo  viro,  quum  essct  Pergami 
mortuus,  facta  non  sunt.  At  Castricium  quibus  verbis,  dii  iinmor- 
tales : Decus  patriae,  omamentum  populi  Romani,  florem  juventutis 
appellant.  Quare,  Decianc,  si  cupidus  es  gloriae,  alia  ornamenta, 
censeo,  quaeras.  Pergameni  le  deriserunt.  Quid,  tu  ludi  te  non 
intelligebas  quum  tibi  baec  verba  recitabant : Clarissimum  virum, 
praestantissima  sapientia,  singulari  ingenio  ? Mibi  erode,  ludcbant. 
Quum  vero  coronam  aurcam  litteris  imponebant,  re  vera  non  plus 
aurum  tibi  quam  monedulae  committebant.  Ne  turn  quidem 
bominum  venustatem  et  facetias  perspicere  potuisti?  Igitur  illi 
Pergameni  proscriptiones  quas  tu  afferebas  repudiaverunt.  P. 
Orbius,  bomo  et  prudens  et  innocens,  contra  te  omnia  decrevit. 
In  P.  Globulum  meum  ncccssarium  fuisti  gratiosior.  Utinara 


this  Castricios  may  haTO  been  the  son  of 
M.  Castricius,  a ^rcat  negotiator  in  those 
parts  of  Asia,  whom  Cicero  mentions  (Ad 
Att.  ii.  7) ; but  there  is  nothing  to  bo  made 
out  of  that  passage;  and  not  much  from  the 
other  passage  (Ad  Att.  xii.  28)  to  which 
also  he  refers.  C'astricius  is  mentioned  in 
c.  23  of  this  oration.  M.  Castricius  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  Verrino  Orations  (Vol.  I. 
\'err.  ii.  3.  c.  80).  This  Castricius  it  seems 
was  carried  into  the  town,  to  be  burnt  or 
buried,  which  was  not  the  Greek  nor  the 
Roman  fashion  (see  the  letter  of  Sulpidus 
to  Cicero  on  the  death  of  Marcellas,  Cicero 
Ad  Fam.  ir.  12). 

31.  Kc//em  . . . haberein]  Baiter:  * ba> 
here  me,'  S.  A.,  * habere,*  P. — * primum,  ut 
in  oppidum.*  The  text  from  ‘ primum,  ut  in 
oppidum  * to  * ita  scitote,  judices,  esse  cetera  * 
in  33  is  omitted  by  S.  T.  A.  and  the  other 
known  MSS.  The  history  of  tlio  restoration 
of  this  partis  this  : Chunradus  Peutingerus 

Augustanus  in  adnotatione  ad  omtioncm  pro 
L.  Flacco  praemissa  editioni  Cratandrinae 
banc  lacunam  a seexplctam  esse  afliirmat  bis 
verbis : *Quum  .superioribus  diebus  Hierony- 
mus Romrius  Fonijulicnsis,  non  vulgaris 
cruilitioiiis,  apud  nos  in  prandio  fuisset  ^ 
nomismata  sua  vetusta  nobis  ostendisstQ, 
dedit  ctinm  versus  octo  vel  paulo  p1u.<«  supra 
quinquoginta,  quibus  oratio  haec  Cicero- 
iiiana  pro  Flacco  hactenus  forinis  cxcusa 
VUL.  III. 


dcficiGbat : quos  addere  curavimos  ’ **  (Bai- 
ter). 

aurea  corona]  The  Greeks  gave  golden 
crowns  to  kings  and  great  personages. 
They  placed  even  a golden  crown  on  the 
writing  which  contained  their  public  tes- 
timony ; but  it  was  only  a bit  of  gold  leaf 
or  something  of  the  kind,  no  more  than 
they  would  trust  to  a jackdaw  who  would 
run  off  with  it.  Camerarius  has  the  fol- 
lowing serious  note : **  monedula  est  fura- 
cissima  avis,  et  inprimis  auri  argentique, 
quae  mira  calliditate  aufert  ereptam  pccu- 
niam  et  condit.’*  Macrobius  (S^t.  ii.  c.  1) 
8;>eaks  of  Cicero  having  saved  L.  Flaccus  in 
the  prosecution  for  Repetundao  by  an  op- 
portune joke.  The  joke,  he  says,  is  not  in 
the  oration,  but  he  got  it  from  the  book  of 
Fufius  Bihaculns,  and  it  is  a joke  well  known 
among  other  jokes  of  Cicero.  It  cannot  be 
this  very  brilliant  joke,  for  here  it  is.  We 
will  hope  it  was  something  better  and  more 
worthy  of  the  witty  Roman. 

P.  OrbiuM^"]  A governor  of  the  province 
before  Flaccus,  and  P.  Globulus  was  an- 
other. 

In  P.  Ghbulumi  ‘Apud  Globulum,' 
Baiter;  and  that  is  the  meaning  which  we 
want.  Manutius  explains  ‘in  Globulum* 
thus,  * id  est,  munera  coiitulisti:  ideo  nihil 
contra  te  decrevit.'  But  the  meaning  is 
given  by  Camerarius : ‘ valuit  gratia  apud 
T 
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neque  ipsum  neque  me  poeniteret.  XXXII.  Flaceum  in  curia 
decrevissent.  Veridicas  adjungis  caussas  iniraicitiarum,  quod  patri 
L.  Flacci,  aedili  curuli,  pater  tuus,  tribiinus  plebis,  diem  dixerit. 
At  istud  ne  ipsi  quidem  patri  Flacci  valde  molestum  esse  debuit ; 
pracsertim  quum  ille,  ciii  dies  dicta  est,  praetor  postea  factus  sit  et 
consul : illc,  qui  diem  dixit,  non  potuerit  privatus  in  civitate  con- 
sistere.  Sed  si  justas  inimicitias  putabas,  cur,  quum  tribunus 
militum  Flaccus  esset,  in  illius  Icgione  miles  fuisti,  quum  per 
leges  militares  effugere  liceret  iniquitatem  tribuni ! Cur  autem 
praetor  te  iniinicum  patcrnum  in  consilium  vocavit  ? Quae  quidem 
quam  sancte  solita  sint  observari  scitis  omnos.  Nunc  accusamur 
ab  iis  qui  in  consilio  nobis  fuerunt. — Decrevit  Flaccus. — Num  aliud 
atquc  oportuit? — In  liberos. — Num  aliter  censuit  senatus? — In 
absenicm  decrevit. — Quum  ibidem  esses,  quum  prodire  nolles. 
Non  est  hoc  in  absentem,  sed  in  latcntem  reum.  senatuscon- 
SDi.TUM  ET  DECEETCM  Fi.Acci.  Quid,  si  non  decrevisset  sed 
edixisset,  quis  posset  vere  reprehendere  ? Num  etiam  fratris  mei 
litteras,  plenissimas  humanitatis  et  aequitati.s,  reprehensurus  es, 
quas  easdem  mulieri  a me  datas  apud  Pataranos  requisivit  ? 
Recita.  littebae  q.  ciceronis.  Quid,  haec  Apollonidenses 
occasionc  facta  ad  Flaccum  dctulcrunt ; apud  Orbium  acta  non 


illmn and  be  odds  * illios  ^tiae  * as  neces- 
sary to  explain  * poeniteret.* 

32.  Flaccum  in  curia  . . . Veridicas]  This 
corrupt  passage  stands  thus  printed  in  Bai- 
ter  after  Madvig*s  corrections : **  Flaccum 
injnria  dccrcvisse  in  tua  re  dicis : adjungis.** 
This  is  ingenious ; and  if  we  will  correct  the 
text,  nothing  better  can  be  proposed. 

diem  dixerit.]  Brought  him  to  trial. 
* Diem  dicere  * is  the  usual  expression.  Pro 
Sex.  Rose.  Am.  c.  12.  Vol.  11. 

praetor  ...  in  consilium]  Flaccus  during 
bis  proctorship  at  Rome  chose  Decianus  to 
be  a “judex/  which  is  the  meaning  of  the 
words  “ in  conailiuro  vocavit*  Cicero  adds, 
“ Now  we  arc  prosecuted.*'  meaning  Flaccus, 
“ by  those  who  were  our  consilium  ’*  (in  con- 
silio nobis  fuerunt). 

Decrevit  Flaccus.]  A careful  reader  of 
Ciocro  will  soon  Icam  to  distinguish  the  parts 
in  his  supposed  dialogues.  This  is  said  by 
the  “accusator,*  or  rather  supposed  to  be 
said. 

In  absentem  decrevit.]  ‘ In  absentem. 
Decrevit  quum/  Baiter,  following  Madvig. 
The  difference  is  immaterial.  The  charge 
or  supposed  charge  is  that  Flaccus  made 
a ‘ decretum  ’ or  gave  a judgment ' in  liberos/ 


which  perhaps  means  the  inhabitants  of  a 
' libera  civitas.*  A ‘ decretum  * made  against 
an  absent  person  is  not  properly  called  “ in 
absentem/  when  tbc  person  has  had  notice 
that  he  is  wanted  and  hides  himself.  There 
are  some  remarks  on  latitation  in  the  oration 
Pro  P.  Quintio,  c.  19.  V’ol.  II. 

edixiiset,]  The  correction  of  Manutius, 
which  makes  an  opposition  between  “ decro> 
turn  * and  ‘ cdictum,’  between  an  order  made 
in  a particular  case  (caussa  cognita),  and  a 
general  rule  made  by  virtue  of  the  ‘ irupc- 
rium  * of  the  governor.  Crat.  has  “ dixisset.* 
This  correction  seems  neccs.sary,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  “ sed  edixisset,* 
might  be  corrupted  into  “sed  dixisset.’ 
But  L'rsini  contends  that  * dlxisset  * is 
right. 

^uas  easdem]  All  this  is  unintelligible. 
The  Patarani  are  the  inhabitants  of  Patara, 
a city  of  Lycia,  on  the  coast,  sixty  stadia 
soutl)-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus. 
There  arc  many  remains  of  Patara,  but 
the  port  is  now  a swamp  (Beaufort’s  Kara* 
mania,  p.  2).  With  the  words  “ Quid,  hacc 
Apollonidenses'  the  orator  returns  to  the 
subject  which  he  has  already  spoken  of. — 
* detulerunt:*  it  should  bo  “ non  detulemnt.* 
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sunt ; ad  Globulum  delata  non  sunt  ? Ad  scnatum  nostrum,  me 
consulc,  nonnc  legati  Apollonidensos  omnia  postulata  de  injuriis 
unius  Deciani  detulerunt?  At  haec  pracdia  in  censum  dedi- 
cavisti.  Mitto,  quod  alicna ; mitto,  quod  possessa  per  vim; 
mitto,  quod  convicta  ab  Apollonidensibus ; mitto,  quod  a Perga- 
menis  repudiata : mitto  etiam,'  quod  a nostris  magistratibus  in 
integrum  restituta : mitto,  quod  nullo  jure,  neque  in  re  neque  in 
posscs.sione  tua.  Illud  quaere,  sintnc  ista  praedia  ccnsui  censendo! 


poMtulata]  The  claims,  demands,  or  peti* 
tions  of  the  Provindales  were  called  their 
Postulata,  and  it  was  usual  to  present  them 
to  the  Senate  through  ouo  of  the  consuls 
(Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  2.  c.  60) 

cenium  dedieaviiti.']  This  word  occur.^^  in 
the  same  sense  in  the  speech  of  Sdpio  Afri* 
can%s  Minor  against  Ti.  Asellius,  of  which 
Gellius  (vii.  11)  has  prcser>'ed  a fragment : 
Sed  tn  in  uno  scort^)  majorem  pecuniam 
absumpsisti  cjuam  quanti  omne  instrumen- 
turn  fundi  Sabini  in  censum  dedicavisti.** 
So  we  learn  from  these  two  passages  that 
* in  censum  dedicare  ’ is  to  give  in  a return 
of  property  for  the  census.  In  the  com- 
mon texts  the  reading  is  ‘ in  censu.’  * In 
censum  * is  Lipsius’  correction. 

convicta]  He  says  that  the  'praedia* 
were  * convicta.*  He  means  that  the  people 
of  ApoUonis  unanimously  denounced  bis 
knavery,  and  that  the  * praedia  ’ were  taken 
from  him.  The  words  ‘ in  integrum  resti- 
tuta ’ arc  the  general  form  of  expression  to 
signify  that  a man  is  restored  by  a decree 
of  a court  to  his  f()rmer  legal  condition. 
Here  Cicero  applies  the  words  to  the  land; 
but  all  this  passage  (see  c.  31,  note)  is  full  of 
errors  and  obscurity.  Cicero  is  alluding  to 
the  decision  of  P*.  Orbius  (c.  31),  “ P. 
Orbius  . . . contra  te  omnia  decrevit.** 
neque  in  re  neque  #n]  Baiter  follow’s 
Mommsen,  and  omits  the  prepositions.  It 
is  easy  to  give  to  the  wonls  the  meaning 
which  Klotz  does : **  without  any  right 
either  in  respect  to  property  (re)  or  posses- 
sion (possessione).**  He  l»ad  not  * posses- 
sion,* 08  Cicero  says,  and  he  had  no  ‘res,* 
which  we  can  interpret,  as  Klotz  docs,  by 
con.sidering  property  or  title  to  possess  as 
opposed  to  bare  possession.  But  we  cannot 
be  sure  what  is  meant.  Ulpian  (Frag.  xxvi. 
7)  says:  “neque  pater  nd  quern  lege  here- 
diCas  bonorumvo  possessio  cum  re  pertinet.” 
When  the  * bonorum  possessio  ’ was  given 
‘ cum  re,*  it  meant  that  the  person  obtained 
the  property,  the  ownership. 

cenmi  censendo  /]  Thtwe  who  have  the 
opportunity  may  consult  the  work  of  Becker, 
Handbuch  d^r  RdmischeD  Altertlmmer  ii. 


2,  p.  203,  on  the  Roman  Census,  and  the 
passages  to  which  he  refers.  ‘ Censui  cen- 
sendo ’ was  a technical  form : “ ccnsui  cen- 
sendo agri  proprie  appellantur  qui  ct  emi  et 
venire  jure  civili  possunt’*  (Paulus  Dine.  p. 
58).  The  act  of  making  the  return  to  the 
censors  is  * censere  * or  * censeri  ;*  for  both 
forms  w'ere  used.  The  censor  was  also  said 
‘ censere.’  The  Roman  census  dates  from 
the  resign  of  king  Servius  Tullius,  from 
which  time  the  chief  revenue  of  the  Roman 
State  consisted  in  A ‘ tributum,*  or  a tax 
paid  by  the  Roman  citizens  and  levied  on 
the  capital  value  of  property,  and  of  course 
chiefly  on  land,  which  was  in  the  early  times 
of  Roman  history  the  most  valuable  pro- 
perty. The  ‘ tributum  * was  in  fact  a land 
tax,  and  the  amount  of  the  taxable  property 
was  ascertained  by  the  Census  of  Servius 
Tullius.  After  the  close  of  the  Macedonian 
war  Italy  was  released  from  the  * tributum,* 
and  it  was  never  renewed,  permanently  at 
lea!^t,  till  a late  period  in  the  Empire.  Pro- 
vincial land  was  subject  to  the  payment  of 
the  ‘vectigal*  (Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  3.  c.  6) ; and 
Provincial  land  could  not  be  entered  in  the 
Roman  census  unless  it  had  received  the 
Jus  Italicum,  the  quality  of  Italian  land, 
with  all  the  legal  consequences  of  that  qua- 
lity. Italian  land  was  a Res  mancipi,  the 
ownership  of  which  was  transferred  by  a 
pi*culiar  forn:.  We  know  no  more  of  all 
this  affair  of  Decianus  than  Cicero  tells  us, 
and  we  can  never  trust  him  in  such  matters. 
“You  ran  the  risk,**  says  Cicero,  “if  any 
great  difficulty  bcfel  the  state,  of  having  to 
pay  a ‘ tributum  * out  of  the  same  land  both 
at  ApoUonis  and  at  Rome.**  It  is  supposed 
by  some  writers  that  the  Italian  ‘ tributum  ’ 
was  renewed  in  the  consulship  of  Hirtius 
and  Pansa,  at  a time  wlien  the  Triumviri 
were  seeking  to  raise  money  by  all  means. 
If  it  was  established  at  that  time,  it  was 
certainly  not  oontinue<!.  Cicero  supposes 
that  a necessity  might  arise  for  again  im- 
posing the  ' tributum  ’ on  Italia,  and  in  that 
case,  if  the  Asiatic  land  of  Decianus  was 
pro(>erly  entered  in  the  Roman  census,  he 
might  have  to  pay  taxes  for  it  at  Rome,  and 
o 
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habeant  jus  civile  2 sint  nccne  sint  niancipi  2 subsignari  apud 
aerarium  aut  apud  consorcin  possint  2 In  qua  tribu  denique  ista 
praedia  consuisti  2 Conimisisti,  si  teinpus  aliquod  gravius  accidisset, 
ut  ex  iisdem  pracdiis  et  Apollonide  ct  Romac  impcratum  esset 
tributum.  Vernm  csto : gloriosus  fuisti : voluisti  magnum  agri 
modum  censeri,  ct  ejus  agri  qui  dividi  plobi  Romanac  non  potest. 
Census  cs  praeterea  numeratae  pecuniae  cxxx.  Earn  opinor  tibi 
numeratam  non  esse  abste.  Sed  hacc  oraitto.  Census  osmancipia 
Amyntae.  Ncquc  huic  ullam  in  eo  fccisti  injuriam.  Possidet  enim 
ea  mancipia  Amyntas.  Ac  primo  quidem  pertimuit,  quum  te 
audiaset  servos  suos  esse  censum.  Rettulit  ad  jurisconsultos. 
Constabat  inter  omnes,  si  alicna  censendo  Decianus  sua  facere 
posset,  cum  maxima  liabiturum  case  * • *.  XXX II I.  Habetis 
caussam  inimicitiarum,  qua  caussa  inflammatus  Decianus  ad  Lac- 
Hum  detulerit  banc  opimam  accusationem.  Nam  ita  questus  est 


it  might  be  taxed  also  in  Asia  in  respect  of 
the  census  of  that  province.  For  there  was 
a census  in  the  provinces  also  (Vol.  1.  Verr. 
ii.  2.  c.  63). 

svbti^nari']  Was  it  land  that  could  be 
undersigned  at  the  ' aerarium  ’ or  in  the  cen* 
Bors’  books’*  (tabulae).  If  we  suppose  that 
each  proprietor  signed  his  return  in  the 
* tabulae  censoriae,’  we  might  give  a mean* 
ing  to  * apud  censorem.’  But  this  is  not 
the  meaning.  He  ha.s  spoken  of  the  census, 
and  ho  is  now  going  to  speak  of  another 
thing  that  might  be  done,  if  the  land  was 
really  the  same  as  Italian  land.  Tl>e  Scho- 
liast has  explained  the  {mssage : **  Subsig- 
nandi  hacc  solebat  esse  caussa,  ut  aut  (jui 
vectigalia  rediroerct  aut  qui  pro  mancipc 
TC<*tigaliuin  hdem  suam  intor]M>neret,  loco 
pigneris  (tic)  praedia  sua  rei  p.  obligarent^ 
quoad  omnem  pecuniam  rederoptores  vecti- 
galium  ro|»ensarcnt.’'  Those  who  farnic<l 
the  * vectigalia,’  or  those  who  became  surety 
for  a farmer  general,  made  an  erttry  in  the 
treasury  books  or  in  the  censors’  by  which 
their  lands  were  bound  as  security  to  the 
State.  In  England  the  lands  of  treasurer?, 
receivers,  and  collectors  for  the  crown,  ex- 
cept when  the  yearly  n'ceipU  are  under  a 
certain  sum,  are  bound  without  any  for- 
mality, and  liable  to  be  taken  and  sold  to 
make  good  any  deficiency  in  their  accounts. 
(13  Eliz.  c.  4 ; 26  Geo.  ill.  c.  36  ; 1 and  2 
Geo.  IV.  c.  121.) 

fl^ri  ntfulum']  Tliis  is  a common  Uoman 
expression,  llie  I..OX  of  Licinius  which 
limited  the  Pqssessiones  was  a ‘ Ix“x  dc 
modo  agrorum  ^ (Livy  vi.  36).  So  Horace 
says,  like  a wise  mau  (Sat.  ii.  G) : 


**  Hoc  erat  in  votis : modus  agri  non  ita 
magnus.” 

Provincial  land  belonged  to  the  Populus  Ro- 
manus  according  to  Roman  law.  The  Pro- 
vincial had  only  the  * usus.’  If  Decianus  had 
got  the  Quiritarian  ownership  of  this  land,  it 
could  not  be  taken  by  the  State  and  divided 
among  Romans  as  land  in  the  provinces 
sometimes  was. — ‘non  potest:’  ‘non  pos- 
set,’ Holm  ; and  }>erhaps  right. 

tiumeratae']  This  is  money  in  coin  (Vol. 
I.  Verr.  ii.  6.  c.  7)-  Cicero  (De  Leg.  ui. 
3) : “ Ccnsorcs  populi  aevitates,  soboles, 
familias  pecuniasque  censento.”  Cicero 
means  to  say  that  Decianus  never  had  so 
much  money  : he  never  counted  so  much. 
Not  counted  to  thee  by  thyself;  “but  ab 
alieno ; consequently  the  money  was  not 
thine”  (Klotz).  I am  not  very  curious  to 
know  Cicero’s  exact  meaning  in  such  ]»a.s- 
sages  as  these.  When  he  wishes  to  leave 
some  bad  impression,  he  is  content  with  the 
few  w'ords  that  will  do  it. 

aliena  centendo]  There  is  a defect  here ; 
but  the  sense  is  easily  made  out.  If  Decianus 
could  have  made  another  man’s  property 
his  own  by  entering  it  in  the  census,  ho 
would  soon  have  grown  rich.  It  is  a ])lain 
principle  that  a man  could  get  no  title  to 
another  man's  property  by  registering  it 
in  the  censors*  bwk.s  as  bis  own.  It  was 
thought  ne<*<*ssary  how(?ver  to  state  thia 
plain  principle  (Dig.  41.  1.  G4) : “Quae 
qnisque  alicna  in  censum  de<lticit,  nihilo 
mngis  ejus  fiunt”  (from  Q.  Mucius  Scae- 
vola). 

33.  ita  guestus'\  He  comes  to  a 
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Laelius,  quuin  de  perfidia  Dcclani  dicerct : Qui  mihi  auctor  fuit, 
qui  caus-saiu  ad  me  detulit,  quem  ego  sum  secutus,  is  a Flacco  cor- 
ruptus  est,  is  me  deseruit  ac  prodidit. — Sicine  tu  auctor  tandem 
cum  cui  tu  in  consilio  fuLsses,  apud  quem  omnes  gradus  dignitatis 
tuae  retinuisses,  pudentissimum  liominem,  nobilissima  familia  natum, 
optime  de  re  publica  meritum,  in  discrimen  omnium  fortunarum 
vocavisti  ? Scilicet  defendam  Decianum,  qui  tibi  in  suspicioncm 
nullo  suo  delicto  venit.  Nonest,  mihi  crede,  corruptus.  Quid  enim 
fuit  quod  ab  eo  redimeretur?  Ut  duceret  judicium?  cui  .sex  boras 
omnino  lex  dedit.  Quantum  tandem  ex  his  horis  detraheret,  si  tibi 
inorein  gcrcrc  voluis.sct  ? Nimirum  illud  est  quod  ipse  suspicatur : 
invidisti  ingenio  subscriptoris  tui.  Quod  ornabat  facile  locum 
quem  prehenderat,  et  acute  testes  interrogabat,  aut  * • fortasse  fecis- 
set  ut  tu  ex  populi  sermone  exciperes  *.  Idcirco  Decianum  usque 
ad  coronam  applicuisti.  Sed,  ut  hoc  veri  simile  est,  ita  baud  veri 
simile  Decianum  a Flacco  esse  corruptum.  Ita  scitote,  [judices,] 
esse  cetera ; vel  quod  ait  Lucceius  L.  Flaccum  sibi  dare  cupisse  ut 
a fide  se  abduccret  seste-rtium  vicies.  Et  eum  tu  accusas  avaritiae, 
quem  dicis  sestertium  vicies  voluisse  perdere?  Nam  quid  emebat 
quum  te  emebat  ? Ut  ad  se  transires  ? Quam  partem  caussae  tibi 
daremus  ? An  ut  enuntiares  consilia  Laelii,  qui  testes  ab  eo  prod- 
irent  ? Quid,  nos  non  videbamus  habitare  una  ? Quis  hoc  nescit 
tabulas  in  Laelii  potestate  fuisse?  Nura  dubium  est?  An,  ne^ 
vehementer,  ne  copiose  accusai'es?  Nunc  facis  suspicioncm; 
ita  enim  dixisti,  ut  nescio  quid  a te  impetratum  es.se  videatur. 


new  matter.  Dedanus  was  the  insti^^tor 
of  the  prosecution  ; and  Laelius  complains 
that  he  w*as  deserted  by  Decianus,  and  that 
Flaccus  had  bribed  Dedanus. 

Sieine  /r4]  Cicero  addresses  Dccianus, 
and  says,  Was  it  really  so;  were  you  the 
adviser  (auctor)  of  this  prosecution  of  a man, 
in  whose  ‘consilium  ’ you  bad  been?"  (in 
consilium  vocavit,  e.  32.) 

ScUicei  dpj'en/iam'l  This  is  said  sarcasti- 
cally. **  Of  course  I shall  defend  Dedanus, 
whom  you  suspect  without  reason."  Here 
be  turns  to  Laelius,  the  prosecutor.  He 
says  that  he  was  not  worth  bribing.  Was 
he  bribed  to  prolong  the  trial  (ut  duceret 
judidum)?  No,  says  Cicero;  “illud  est 
quod  ipse  suspicatur:"  “that  is  the  true 
cause  of  your  complaint  which  Dedanus 
himself  suspects.  You  were  jealous  of  the 
talent  of  your  subscriptor.  'fhat  with  fadle 
art  he  dressed  up  the  .topic  which  he  had 
laid  hold  of,  and  examined  the  witnesses 
acutely — " The  rest  is  corhipt.  In  place  of 


‘ exdpcrea  * Manutius  proposed  ‘exdderos,* 
which  Baiter  accepts. — ‘ Idcirco  . . . appli- 
cuisti this  is  unintelligible. 

Ila  scitote f . . . esse  cetera:']  'Cetera,' 
Naugcrius;  ' certa,'  Crat.  Here  ends  the 
‘Peutingeri  supplementum ' (see  c.  31, 
note) ; a ('orrupt  and  difficult  passage. 

ret  quod]  ' Velut  quod,’  nos ; that  is,  Bai- 
ter. Here  we  come  to  another  charge,  that 
L.  Flaccus  proposed  to  buy  otf  Lucceius. 
Cicero*s  answer  is  curious.  You  charge 
Flaccus  with  greediness,  and  yet  you  say 
that  be  offered  to  throw  away  a ‘ vidcs,’ 
two  million  sesterces;  for  what  did  he  buy 
when  he  proposed  to  buy  you  ? After  seve- 
ral sneers  Cicero  asks,  “Was  be  to  buy  off 
your  vehement  and  full  attack  on  him  ? 
Now  you  say  something  tliat  raises  a little 
suspicion ; for  you  spoke  in  such  a way 
that  it  really  did  seem  as  if  something  bad 
been  asked  and  got  from  you."  Dedanus 
spoke  ill  of  course;  as  Cicero  wishes  his 
readers  to  believe. 
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XXXIV.  At  enini  Androni  Sextilio  gravi.s  injuria  facta  est  et 
non  fcrenda ; quod,  quum  cssct  ejus  uxor  Valeria  intestato  mortua, 


34.  wxor  Val&ria']  The  name  shows  that 
Valeria  was  of  the  same  gens  as  L.  Valerius 
Flatrus.  She  died  intestate,  and  the  gover- 
nor claimed  the  ‘ hennlitas,*  or  a portion  of 
it  as  one  of  her  next  of  kin,  according  to 
the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (Ulpian, 
Frag.  xxvi.  1) : “ Si  intestato  moritur  cui 
suus  hervs  nec  escit,  agnatus  proxumus 
familiam  habeto,”  Tlie  word  ‘ intenderit  ’ 
is  a Urhnical  word:  the  * intentio  * in  a for- 
mula of  action  **  est  ea  pars  formulae*,  qua 
actor  desidcrium  suum  onncludit"  (Gaius, 
iv.  41). 

Tlierc  was  nothing  to  say  against  this 
claim  of  Flaccus,  if  he  was  one  of  the  next 
of  kin. — But,  says  the  other  side,  she  was 
‘ ingenua,*  a fn'c-)>om  woman,  which  in- 
volves a tacit  assumption  that  hloccus  said 
she  was  a freedwuman,  and  that  he  could 
only  claim  the  * hereditas*  by  virtue  of  his 
patroiml  rights,  in  the  defect  of  *sui  hcredes.* 
The  Scholiast  tells  us  that  Valeria  was  a 

* liberta.*  Cicero  neither  says  that  she  was 
or  was  not.  If  she  w'as  a 'liberta*  the 
claim  of  the  patroni  was  legal.  The  remark 
of  the  Scholiast  with  this  exception  is  good: 

Hoc  autem  juris  ohservabatur,  ut  loco 
hliarum  haberi‘ntur  quae  in  manum  viris 
convenis.sent.  Veruin  haec  fuit  Valeria  de 
libertls  Flacci ; ac  propter«?a  in  legitima 
tutela  quasi  apud  patronum  habebatur;  nec 
videri  poterat  jure  in  manum  convenisse, 
quum  hie  ei  tutor  legitimus  auetor  non  fue- 
rit,  et  ideo  bere<litas  ad  hunc  Flaccum  legi- 
timo  jure  pervenerit'*  (p.  244,  ed.  Orelli). 

\S'hen  the  opposite  side  says,  **  she  was 

* ingenua,*  a free-born  woman,”  they  give 
up  the  other  defence ; for  they  knew  that  if 
she  was  a * freed  woman,’  the  husband  could 
have  no  claim.  Cicero  admits  that  the 
woman  was  * ingenua  ;*  and  then  he  asks, 
“ What,  does  not  the  property  of  * inge- 
nuac  ’ pass  by  rule  of  law  (lege)  in  case  of 
their  dying  intestate  ?’*  The  other  side  now 
take  a new  line  of  defence.  They  would 
exclude  Flaccus’  claim  by  setting  up  the 
husband’s  right  by  the  marriage.  **  She 
was  Ins  wife,”  they  say,  **afrer  the  strict 
form  *'  (in  manu).  There  were  tliree  modes 
by  which  the  strict  Uoman  marriage  was 
effected,  Usu,  Farreo,  Coemptiouc  (Gaius, 
i.  110).  The  ‘ confarreatio  * was  a religious 
^*remony,  which  could  not  apply  U)  this 
case,  and  so  Cicero  says  nothing  about  it. 
The  ‘coemptio*  was  in  the  fonn  of  a sale 
(Gaius,  i.  113),  and  it  is  a just  conclusion 
that  the  old  Uoman  marriage  was  a sale. 
The  English  law  in  some  res|>ects  views  it 


a.s  such,  a sale  by  the  woman  of  herstdf  for 
money  or  money’s  worth  settled  on  her:  a 
valuable  consideration  is  marriage,  as  the 
lawyers  rail  it.  The  marriage  by  * usua  * 
was  simply  cohabitation  with  the  intention 
of  living  together  always;  but  by  a year’s 
use  the  man  obtained  the  legal  possession 
of  the  woman,  who  became  in  all  legal  re- 
spects the  same  as  his  daughter  (Gaius,  i. 
111).  This  effect  of  the  ‘usus*  was  the 

* in  manum  conventio,*  which  could  be  pre- 
vented by  the  woman  staying  away  from 
her  husband’s  house  for  three  continuous 
nights  in  each  year.  The  oons<*quence  of 
the  ‘conventio  in  manum*  was  that  the 
woman  was  reli'ased  from  the  ‘ potestas  * of 
her  father,  if  she  had  a father,  or  from  the 

* tutela*  of  her  Tutorcs,  if  she  Jiad  Tutores. 
All  that  she  acquired  belonged  to  her  hus- 
band, and  she  ceased  to  have  any  property 
of  her  own  (Gaius,  ii.  8G.  90.  98;  and  Top. 
c.  4 : “ Quum  mulier  viro  in  manum  con- 
venit,  omnia  quae  mulicris  fuerunt  viri 
hunt  nomine  dotis”). 

Cicero  tells  us  that  Valeria  was  in  ‘ tutela 
legitima,*  that  is.  her  property  was  under 
the  care  of  * tutorcs,*  None  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  testament,  and  the  Ix*x  atx'ord- 
ingly  determined  wh<>  they  should  be.  In 
order  that  the  *usus*  might  have  the  effect 
of  the  ‘conventio  in  manum,*  we  arc  told 
that  the  Tutorcs  must  have  given  their 
‘auctoritas*  or  legal  assent  ; for  the  ‘ ng- 
nati*  were  the  persons  entitled  to  the 
woman's  succession,  if  she  did  not  come  * in 
manum  viri.'  “ Quibus  testamento  qui- 
dem  tutor  datus  non  sit,  iis  ex  lege  xii 
agnati  sunt  tutores,  qui  vocantur  legitimi” 
((iaius,  i.  IGo).  A person  who  was  under 
the  care  of  such  Tutores  was  said  to  be  in 
‘tutela  legitima.’  Again,  the  'agnati*  arc 
tlius  dehned : “ Sunt  autem  agnati  per  viri- 
lis  sexus  personas  cognationc  juncti,  quasi 
a patre  cognati : vcluti  frater  eodem  patre 
natus,  fratris  fUius,  neposvc  ex  co,  item 
patronus  et  patroni  filius  et  nepos  ex  oo  ** 
(Gaius,  i.  156).  A woman  had  no  * sui 
hcrcdcs,*  for  ‘ sui  heredes  ’ are  thiw  de- 
hned : “ Sui  hcrcdcs  cxistimantur  liberi  qui 
in  potestate  morientis  fuerint,  veluti  filius 
fUiave,  nepos  neptisve  ex  filio,  pr.mcpos 
proneptisNc  ex  nepote  tilio  nato  prognatus 
prognotave.”  (Just.  Inst.  iu.  1,  2.) 

If  then  there  were  children,  they  could 
not  succeed  to  the  mother  as  ' sui  hennles,* 
because  they  were^not  in  the  ‘potestas*  of 
the  mother.  They  could  only  succeed  to 
the  motliiT  as  being  her  brothers  and  sis- 
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sic  egit  cam  rem  Flaccus  quasi  ad  ipsum  hereditas  pertineret.  In 
quo  quid  repreliendas  scire  cupio.  Quod  falsum  intendcrit  I Qui 
doces ! — Ingenua,  inquit,  fuit. — 0 perituui  juris  homineiu  ! Quid, 
ab  ingenuis  mulicribus  hercditatcs  lege  non  veniunti — In  manutn, 
inquit,  convenerat. — Nunc  audio.  Sed  quaero,  usu  an  coemptione ! 
Usu  non  potuit.  Nihil  eniin  potest  de  tutcla  legitima  nisi  omnium 
tutorum  auctoritate  deminui.  Coemptione  I Omnibus  ergo  aucto- 
ribus,  in  quibus  certe  Flaccum  fuisse  non  dices.  Relinquitur  illud, 
quod  vociferari  non  destitit,  non  debuisse  quum  praetfir  esset  suum 
negotium  agere  aut  mentionem  facere  hereditatis.  Maximas  audio 
tibi,  L.  Luculle,  qui  de  L.  Flacco  sententiam  laturus  es,  pro  tua 
cximia  libcralitate  maximisque  beneiiciis  in  tuos  venisse  hercditatcs, 
quum  Asiam  provinciam  consulari  imperio  obtincrcs.  Si  quis  cas 
suas  esse  dixisset,  concessisses  ? Tu,  T.  Vetti,  si  quae  tibi  in  Africa 
venerit  hereditas,  usu  amittes,  an  tuum,  nulla  avaritia,  salva  digni- 


ters ; which  could  only  be  the  case  where 
the  woman  had  come  * in  manum  viri:’ 

Similiter  non  admittuntur  cognati,  qui 
per  feminini  $exua  personas  necessitudinc 
junguntur,  adeo  quidem  ut  nec  inter  ma- 
trem  et  tilium  hliamve  ultro  citroque  here- 
ditatis capicndoc  jus  competat,  proeterquam 
si  per  in  manum  conventionem  consangui- 
nitalis  jura  inter  cos  constitcrint  (Gains, 
iti.  24). 

If  then  Cicero  tells  the  truth  when  he 
says  that  if  a woman  was  in  * tutela  legi- 
tima,' she  could  not  come  * in  manure  viri  * 
by  ' uaua ' without  the  consent  of  all  the 
l^tores,  and  if  this  consent  had  not  been 
given,  the  husband  had  no  title  to  the  wife's 
succesMon.  Cicero  says  the  same  of  * co- 
emptio  ' and  the  consent  of  the  Tutores ; 
and  if  he  tells  the  truth,  the  legal  conse- 
quence is  the  same  as  in  the  * conventio  in 
manum  ' by  ' usus.'  The  husband  in  nei- 
ther case  any  claim. 

Klotr.  has  a long  note  on  this  passage  in 
which  he  mistakes  the  main  matter.  He 
supposes  that  Andro  claimed  his  wife’s  pro- 
perty as  her  ‘suus  bores,'  when  he  ought  to 
have  known  that  a woman  could  have  no 
* suus  heres.'  Andro  claimed  as  her  hus- 
band, but  as  husband  he  could  have  no 
claim  to  the  property  of  his  wife,  except  by 
the  * conventio  in  manum  ’ or  * dotis  no- 
mine.’ Rein  has  the  same  blunder  as  Klotx 
(Das  Ubmi.'k.’lie  Privatrecht,  p.  DIO).  So 
gross  a mistake  seems  almost  incredible, 
and  Cicero  himself  might  have  warned 
them  against  it,  for  he  speaks  here  of  the 
husl>and's  title  to  the  wife’s  property  being 
by  marriago  * cum  conveutiono  iu  mauuiu,' 


and  in  no  other  way.  If  the  woman  was  not 
in  ‘ manu  viri,'  her  succession,  according  to 
the  old  law,  if  she  died  intestate,  came  to 
the  *agna(i.'  It  was  just  the  same  thing 
as  if  she  was  not  married  at  all  (Goius,  lii. 
14).  Her  husband  bad  her  merely  * pro- 
creandorum  libcrorum  caussa.'  Cicerd  says 
nothing  about  there  being  children  ; for  it 
was  immaterial  whether  there  were  children 
or  not.  They  (rould  not  take  as  children. 
For  according  to  the  Twelve  Tables  the 
succession  of  an  intestate  mother,  says  UU 
pian  (Frag.  xxvi.  ^),  did  not  come  to  their 
children,  because  a woman  cannot  have 
‘ aui  heredes.’  It  is  a great  absurdity  then 
to  suppose  that  a * husband ' could  be  a 
wife’s  ‘luus  hercs,'  when  the  foundation  of 
the  right  of  succissioii  is  * cognatio,’  * kin- 
ship,’ * blood  relationship and  blood  rela- 
tionship through  a male  (agnatio).  In  the  ^ 
time  of  M.  Aurelius  and  bis  son  Commo- 
dus,  a C.  was  passed  to  this  effect,  " ut 
sine  in  manum  coiivcntione  mat  rum  Icgt- 
timae  hereditates  ad  fiUos  pertineant  exclu- 
sis  consanguineis  et  reliquis  agnatis.”  If  a 
son  died  intestate  the  law  of  the  xii  did 
not  allow  the  succession  to  go  to  the  mother; 
and  the  rea.*on  is  plain.  8be  was  no  * suus 
heres.'  The  S.  C.  TortuUianum  gave  the 
succession,  if  the  woman  bod  the  *jus  libe- 
rorum.' 

X.  Lucnlie,']  Ho  was  a judex  on  this 
trial.  Pighius,  quute<l  by  Klotz,  supposes 
that  T.  Vettius  was  praetor  and  presided  at 
this  trial,  and  that  be  was  to  go  to  Africa 
next  year  as  propraetor;  and  this  is,  1 
think,  a true  expUutation. 

tau  amitten,]  He  would  lose  it,  if  he  did 
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tat€,  retinebis  ? At  istius  hereditatis  jam  Globulo  praetore  Flacci 
nomine  petita  possessio  est.  Non  igitur  impressio,  non  occasio, 
non  vis,  non  tempos,  non  iinperium,  non  secures  ad  injuriam  facien- 
dam  Flacci  animum  impulerunt.  Itaque  eodem  etiam  M.  Lurco, 
vir  optimus,  mens  familiaris,  convertit  aculcum  tcstimonii  sui. 
Nega^-it  a private  pecuniam  in  provincia  praetorem  petcre  oportere. 
Cur  tandem,  M.  Lurco,  non  oportet  ? Extorquere,  accipere  contra 
legos  non  oportet : petere  non  oportere  nnraquam  ostendes,  nisi 
docueris  non  licere.  An  Icgationes  sumere  liberas  exigendi  caussa, 
sicut  et  tu  ipse  nuper  et  multi  viri  boni  saepe  feccrunt,  rectum  cst, 
quod  ego  non  reprehendo,  socios  video  queri ; praetorem,  si  heredi- 
tatem  in  provincia  non  reliquerit,  non  solum  reprehendendum, 
verum  etiam  condemnandum  putas?  XXXV.  Doti,  inquit, 
Valeria  pecuniam  omnem  suam  dixerat.  Nihil  istorum  explicari 
potest,  nisi  ostenderis  illam  in  tutela  Flacci  non  fuisse.  Si  fuit, 
quaecumque  sine  hoc  auctore  est  dicta  dos,  nulla  cst.  Sed  tamen 
Lurconem,  quamquam  pro  sua  dignitate  moderatus  est  in  testi- 
monio  dicendo  religioni  suae,  tamen  iratum  Flacco  esse  vidistis. 
Neque  enim  occultavit  caussam  iracundiae  suae  neque  retieendam 
putavit.  Questus  est  libertum  suum  Flacco  praetore  esse  danuia- 
tum.  O conditiones  miseras  administrandarum  civitatum  et  pro- 


not  take  possession  in  a certain  time,  for 
another  man  might  take  possession  (pro 
herede)  and  gain  a title.  To  lose  by  ‘usus* 
seems  an  inexact  expression.  Hursu.s  ex 
contrario  aeddit  at  qui  sciat  alienam  rem 
so  possidere  usucapiat ; volat  si  rem  here* 
ditariani,  cujus  possessionem  heres  nondum 
nactus  cst  ^iquis  possederit;  nam  ci  con- 
cessum  cst  usaespere,  si  modo  ca  res  est, 
quae  recipit  usucapionem,  quae  species  pos- 
sessionis  et  usucapionis  pro  herede  voca- 
tur:’'  Gains  (ii.  52),  who  explains  the  rea» 
son  of  this  rule  of  law  (ii.  55). 

tmpre*uo,']  * Impetus,'  says  Manutius, 
that  is,  * violence.'  Tlie  * hereditas*  was  not 
acquired  by  any  violence,  or  irregular  ex- 
ercise of  the  governor’s  authority. 

ief/aliones']  See  Vol.  II.  De  Leg.  Agr.  i. 
c.  * Exigendi  caussa  ’ means  to  get  in 
debts  and  to  look  after  their  affairs.  Cicero 
(.Ad  Fam.  xii.  21)  gives  a letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  C.  Anicius  addressed  to  Comiftcius 
the  Homan  governor  of  Africa : " C.  Ani- 
cius familiaris  meus,  vir  omnibus  rebus  or- 
iintus,  negutiorum  snorum  caussa  legatus  est 
in  African!  Icgationc  libera.”  Manutius  sup- 
poses that  the  Provinciales,  for  they  are 
the  Socii,  complained  ” quia  cum  senatori- 


bus  non  aequo  jure  litigarent  and  he 
quotes  Cicero  (De  Leg.  iii.  8) : Jam  illud 

Bpertum  est  profecto  nihil  esse  turpius  quam . 
est  quemqusm  logari  nisi  rei  publicae  caussa. 
Oniitto  quemadmodum  isti  so  gerant  atque 
gesserint  qui  legatione  hereditates  aut  syn- 
graphas  suas  persequuntur,”  &c.  But  the 
fault  was  that  these  * legati  ’ could  make 
certain  demands  on  the  Provinciales  just  like 
those  wlio  were  sent  on  public  business. 
Sometimes  they  had  lictors.  Cicero  himself 
had  taken  a * legatio  libera or  he  talked 
about  taking  one  (Ad  Att.  i.  1). 

35.  Doii,  inquH,]  Some  new  matter  from 
the  other  side.  The  husband  got  bis  wife’s 
property  a.s  Dos.  The  answer  is  that  she 
could  not  give  her  money  to  her  husband 
without  Flaccus’  consent,  if  she  was  under 
Flactms’  * tutela.’  (See  Pro  Caedna,  c.  25, 
Vol.  11.) 

reiigioni  mar,]  Bremius  and  tfthers 
would  read  ^orationi.’  They  compare  Cicero 
(Verr.  ii.  3.  c.  43):  " Sentio,  judiccs,  mo., 
derandum  mihi  esse  jam  oratiuni  meao  fugi- 
endamquo  vestram  satietatem.”  If  *rclt- 
gioni  ’ is  right,  of  course  it  means  what  the 
commentators  say,  modum  tenuit  propter 
religioDcra  sciUoet  jurisjurandi.” 
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vinciarum ; in  quibus  diligcntia  plena  simultatum  est,  nogligcntia 
vituperationuni ; ubi  severitas  periculosa  est,  liberalitas  ingrata  ; 
scrino  insidiosus,  asscntatio  perniciosa  ; frons  omnium  familiaris, 
multorum  animus  iratus ; iracundiae  occultae,  blanditiac  apertae ; 
venientcs  praetores  exspcctant,  praesontibus  inserviunt,  abeuntes 
deserunt.  Sed  omittamus  querelas,  ne  nostrum  consilium  in  prae- 
termittendis  provinciis  laudarc  videamur.  Littcras  misit  de  villico 
P.  Septimii,  hominis  omati,  qui  villicus  caedem  fecerat.  Septimium 
ardentem  iraeundia  videre  potuistis.  In  Lurconis  libertum  judicium 
ex  edicto  dedit;  hostis  est  Lurco.  Quid  igitur,  hominum  gra- 
tiosorum  splendidorumque  libertis  fuit  Asia  tradenda?  An  simul- 
tatcs  ncscio  quas  cum  libertis  vestris  Flaccus  cxercet ! an  vobis  in 
vestris  vestrorumquc  caussis  severitas  odio  est,  candem  laudatis 
quum  de  nobis  judicatisi  XXXVI.  At  iste  Andro,  spoliatus 
bonis,  ut  dicitis,  ad  dicendum  testimonium  non  venit.  Quid,  si 
veniat  ? Decisionis  arbiter  C.  Caecilius  fuit : quo  splendore  vir ! 
qua  fide ! qua  religione  ! obsignator  C.  Sextilius,  Lurconis  sororis 
filius,  homo  et  pudens  et  constans  et  gravis.  Si  vis  erat,  si  fraus, 
si  metus,  si  circumscriptio,  quis  pactionem  fieri,  quis  adessc  istos 


in  praetermitifndit"]  He  bad  refused  to 
take  a province  after  his  consulship,  as  he 
oft4>n  tells  us.  He  afterwards  went  as  go- 
vernor to  Cilicia,  but  against  his  will  and  in 
obedience  to  a S.  C.  (Ad  Alt.  v.  15;  Dion 
Ca^^ius,  <10.  c.  56). 

Liiterat  mint']  Flaccus  sent  Mittemo.' 
It  was  an  order  scot  by  virtue  of  his  autho- 
rity as  governor.  'Litterae'  is  umhI  gene- 
rally to  signify  the  missives  of  a governor. 
He  ordered  the  murderer  to  be  seized,  and 
he  was  tried  and  condemned.  All  seems 
right  here ; but  Septimius  did  not  like  to 
lose  his  manager  or  baililT  (villicus)  nor 
Lurco  his  freed  man.  Such  a story  shows 
what  the  situation  of  a Roman  provincial 
governor  wa.**.  He  could  not  even  do  jus- 
tice without  making  himself  enemu>s.  When 
he  got  back  to  Rome,  a pros4*cution  was  a 
matter  of  course.  Flaccus  ailed  *ex  edicto,' 
according  to  the  general  rule  promulgated 
on  entering  on  his  government  (see  Vol.  I. 
Edicta  Maoistkatuum).  Nothing  could 
be  fairer.  I assume  Cicero's  sh>ry  to  be 
* true,  having  no  means  of  contradicting  his 
statements,  which  I observe  that  commen- 
tators sometimes  have.  But  perhaps  they 
know  no  more  than  the  rest  of  us. 

Baiter  writes  ‘vilicus.'  Cicero  repeats 
the  noun  with  *qui'  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
cision, and  we  should  do  wuU  to  imitate  the 


Romans,  if  not  in  this  particular  form,  in 
those  cases  at  least  where  they  repeat  words 
to  avoid  ambiguity.  Caesar  has  an  example 
of  repetition  where  there  would  be  no  am- 
biguity if  the  word  were  not  repeated  (B.  (i. 
i.  6) : **  Erant  omnino  itinera  duo,  quibus 
itineribus.”  But  the  rcptlition  is  emphatic, 
a.s  in  another  passage  in  the  oration  Pro 
Domo,  c.  28:  **  Itaque  ille  unus  dies,  quo 
die."  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Romans 
took  this  form  of  expression  from  the  stylo 
of  their  * Leges,'  where  it  often  occurs ; but 
where  did  they  take  the  style  of  their 
* Leges  * from  ? 

36.  DecisioniM  arbii&r]  * Deeiderc ' is  to 
come  to  terms  with  a person.  Andro  bad 
the  property  in  his  bands,  and  when  he 
gave  it  up,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  there 
might  be  many  matters  to  settle.  I do  not 
take  ' arbiter ' in  the  proper  sense,  as  Ma- 
nutius  does,  but  in  the  sense  of  a witness,  as 
Giacvius  does.  On  the  word  ‘ deridere ' 
see  Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  1.  c.  48.  The  * pactio' 
is  some  agroi'ment  that  Flaccus  and  Andro 
came  to. — 'huicadolcscentulo:'  somn  youth 
named  Flaccus,  a kinsman  of  Uie  defendant 
Flaccus.  The  youth's  father  was  dead,  as 
the  rest  of  the  passage  shows. — 'si  redacta 
per  hunc,'  Baiter,  who  follows  Pantagathus. 
8.  T.  A.  F.  have  * si  per  hunc.* 
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coegit  I Quid,  si  ista  omnis  pccunia  huic  adolescentulo,  L.  Flacco, 
rcddita  cst,  si  petita,  si  redacta,  si  per  hunc  Antiochuni,  patemum 
liujus  adolescentis  libertum,  seni  illi  Flacco  probatissimum,  vide- 
inume  non  solum  avaritiae  crimen  eifugerc,  sed  ctiam  liberalitatis 
laudcm  assequi  singularem ! Communem  cnim  hereditatem,  quae 
acqualiter  ad  utrumque  lege  venisset,  concessit  adolescenti  pro- 
pinquo  suo : nihil  ipse  attigit  de  V alerianis  bonis.  Quod  statuerat 
facere,  adductus  hujus  pudore  et  non  amplissimis  patrimonii  copiis, 
id  non  solum  fecit,  sed  etiam  prolixc  cumulateque  fecit.  Ex  quo 
intelligi  debct  cum  contra  leges  pecunias  non  cepisse,  qui  tarn  fuerit 
in  hereditate  concedenda  liberalis. 

At  Falcidianum  crimen  est  ingens.  Talenta  quinquaginta  se 
Flacco  dicit  dedi-sse.  Audiamus  homineiu.  Non  adest.  Quomodo 
igitur  dicit?  Epistolam  mater  ejus  profert  et  alteram  soror; 
scriptum  ad  se  dicunt  esse  ab  illo  tantam  pecuniam  Flacco  datain. 
Ergo  is,  qui  si  aram  tenens  jurarct,  crederet  nemo,  per  epistolam 
quod  volet  injuratus  probabit  ? At  qui  vir  ! quam  non  amicus  suis 
civibus  ! qui  patrimonium  satis  lautum,  quod  hie  nobiscum  con- 
ficerc  potuit,  Graccorum  conviviis  maluit  dissipare.  Quid  attinuit 
relinquere  hanc  urbem,  libertatc  tarn  praeclara  carere,  adire  peri- 
culum  navigandi?  quasi  bona  comesse  Romae  non  liceret.  Nunc 
denique  materculae  suae  festivus  filius,  aniculae  minime  suspiciosae, 

ridemumf'}  This  is  a very  common  ase  atque  proUiis  atquo  prosperis  ammomexoeU 
in  Cicero.  1 have  remarked  on  it  before,  lore,  superbiam  atquo  ferociam  augesecre 
It  means  in  English,  ‘ Do  we  not  seom  V atqiie  crescere.”  There  are  the  expres- 
ad  utrumqu^  Flaccus  the  governor  and  sions  ' prolixus  capillus/  hair  hanging  loose 
the  young  Flaccua  were  therefore  *adgnati'  and  long,  and  ‘prolixae  abietes.*  So  it  is 
in  tJie  same  degree : for  otherwise  the  * he*  not  difficult  to  give  the  word  a probable 
reditas  * could  not  have  come  to  both,  meaning. 

'*  Non  tamen  omnibus  simu)  agnatis  dat  (fui  n\  Graevius  altered  this  to  * cui  si ' 
lex  XII  tabularum  hereditatem,  sed  bis  qui  that  we  might  have  a person  to  refer  'ere- 
tunc  quum  certum  cst  aliqiicm  intostato  dcret’to;  but  it  is  right  as  it  is.  Baiter 
decessisse  proximo  gradu  sunt*’  (Guius,  tii.  retains  it,  and  refers  to  Madvig,  £p.  Cht. 
11).  The  governor  gave  his  shore  to  the  p.  lOti.  *To  bold  the  altar  * was  a form  of 
youth,  a fact  which  Cicero  inter|>rets  in  oath- taking. 

favour  of  the  governor’s  generous  character.  con/icere  potuit^  * Which  he  might  have 
prolixfl  * Abunde  et  magna  copia  ’ wasted  here.’  Cicero  has  nothing  to  do 
(Sylvius).  It  means  * readily.’  Cicero  (Ad  but  to  make  the  man  ridiculous : How  little 
AU.  i.  i) : ” cetera  spero  proUxa  esse  his  was  he  a friend  to  his  citizens,  who  spent 
duntaxat  urbauis  competitoribus;”  and  (|vi.  in  Asia  the  fortune  that  be  might  have 
Ifj):  “id  autem  o4,  ut  hoc,  quod  te  tua  spent  at  Rome. — The  words  * Quid  attinuit, 
sponte  focturum  esse  certo  scio,  honoris  libcrtate  tarn  praeclara  carere’ are  explained 
nostri  caussa  libenter,  prulixe,  (xleriter  fa*  by  a passage  in  the  letter  of  Cicero  to  his 
cios.’’  (See  also  Pro  lR)mo  sua,  c.  11.)  brother  Quintus  (i.  1.  c.  &),  who  speaks  of 
Some  suppose  that  * pn>Iixa  ’ means  ' se*  men  leaving  the  enjoyments  of  Rome  to  go 
cunda  ’ in  the  first  passage  here  quoted  ; to  tlie  provinces  to  make  money  : “ qui 
and  they  quote  the  usu  of  the  word  in  a pecuniae  cupiditatc  adducti  careant  iia  rc- 
s]>eech  of  Cato  (Gellius  vii.  3) : “ Scio  bus  omnibus,  a quibus  nos  divulsi  esse  non 
solere  plerisque  hominibus  rebus  sccuiidis  |K)soumus.” 
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purgat  se  per  epistolam,  ut  earn  pecuniam  quacum  trajecerat  non 
consumpsisse  sed  Flacco  tledisse  videatur.  XXXVII. — Atfructus 
isti  Trallianortiin  Globule  practore  venierant : Falcidius  eincrat 
II-S  nongentis  inillibus. — Si  dat  tantam  pecuniam  Flacco,  nempc 
idcirco  dat  ut  rata  sit  einptio.  Emit  igitur  aliquid  quod  certe 
multo  pluris  esset : dat  de  lucro:  nihil  detrahit  dc  vivo.  Minus 
igitur  lucri  facit.  Cur  Albanum  venire  jubet  ? cur  matri  praetcrea 
blanditur  1 cur  epistolis  et  sororis  et  matris  imbecillitatem  aucupa- 
tur  ? postremo  cur  non  audiinus  ipsum  I Retinetur,  credo,  in  pro- 
vincia  : mater  negat.  Venisset,  inquit,  si  esset  denuntiatum.  Tu 
certe  coegisses,  si  ullum  firmamentum  in  illo  teste  posuisses.  Sed 
hominem  ab  negotio  abducere  noluisti.  Magnum  crat  ei  certamen 
propositum,  magna  cum  Graecis  contentio  ; qui  tamcn,  ut  opinor, 
jacent  victi.  Nam  iste  unus  totam  Asiam  magnitudine  pnculorum 
bibendoque  superavit.  Sed  tamen  quia  tibi,  Laeli,  de  epistolis  istis 
indicavit  I Mulieres  negant  se  scire.  Quis  is  est  igitur  I Ille  ipse 
tibi  sc  ad  matrem  et  sororem  scripsisse  narravit  ? An  ctiam  scrip- 
sit  oratu  tuo  ? At  vero  M.  Aebutium,  constantissimum  et  puden- 
tissimum  hominem,  Falcidii  aifinem,  nihil  interrogasl  nihil  cjus 
generum,  pari  fide  praeditum,  C.  Manilium!  qui  profccto  de  tanta 
pecunia,  si  esset  data,  nihil  audisse  non  posset.  His  tu  igitur 
epistolis,  Deciane,  rccitatis,  his  mulicrculis  productis,  illo  absente 
auctore  laudato,  tantum  te  crimen  probaturum  putasti  I praesertim, 
quum  ipse  non  deducendo  Falcidiuin,  judicium  feceris  plus  falsam 


quacum  irajecerar]  The  money  that  be 
had  carried  over  with  him.  He  had  spent 
it,  says  Cicero.  He  wrote  to  tell  hU  old 
mother  that  he  had  ^ven  it  to  Flaccus. 
The  man  liad  borrowed  money  from  his 
mother  and  his  sister  it  seems,  and  perhaps 
from  others,  to  make  a venture  in  Asia. 
Money  carried  by  sea  was  called  Pecunia  tra* 
jectitia  (Dig.  22.  Tit.  2.  De  Nautico  foencre). 

37.  Aijruciut']  This  is  a supposed  an- 
swer to  Cicero.  The  other  side  says  : The 
man  had  not  wasted  the  money ; he  had 
farmed  the  * Kecligalia ' of  Tralles ; he  took 
the  lease  in  the  time  of  Globulus,  the  pre- 
decitssor  of  Flaccus ; be  gave  for  them  nine 
hundred  thousand  H-S.  The  expressions 
* fructus  ’ and  * emcro  ' arc  explained  in 
Vol.  1.  Verr.  h.  3.  c.  (J. 

Cicero  of  course  d<x‘s  not  mean  that  Flac- 
cus  took  money  from  Falcidius.  But  he 
says  if  Falcidius  gave  Flaccus  so  much,  be 
did  it  that  his  farm  might  be  mtitietl;  and 
it  is  a fair  conclusion  that  he  bought  some- 


thing which  was  worth  much  more  { that  he 
got  his  lease  below  its  value.  Accordingly 
Cicero  concludes  ho  made  the  present  or 
whatever  it  was  to  be  called  out  of  his  pro- 
fits, and  not  out  of  his  capital  (de  vivo).  * 
It  was  then  merely  a diminution  of  his 
profits.  Cicero  continues,  “ Why  does  be 
give  orders  for  the  sale  of  his  estate  at  Alba  } 
and  why  try  to  wheedle  his  poor  mother 
and  sisters  out  of  their  money  The  con- 
clusion is  that  he  wanted  capital,  that  ho 
had  wasted  what  he  took  with  him,  that  he 
bad  never  taken  to  farm  the  ' vectigalia  * of 
Tralles,  and  lastly  that  be  never  gave  Flaccus 
any  thing. 

If  the  prosecutor  could  not  prove  tliat 
Flaccus  had  this  money  from  Falcidius,  there 
was  an  end  of  that  part  of  the  charge.  But 
neither  letters  of  Falcidiu.s,  nor  the  oath  of 
Falcidius  would  prove  that  Flaccus  had  the 
money.  — * scire,  quis:  ipse  igitur  ille,' 
Baiter. — 'non  S.  T.  A.;  ‘non  pos- 

scut/  Baiter. 
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cpistolam  kabituram  ponderis  quam  ipsius  praesentis  fictam  vocem 
et  siniulatum  dolorem  ? 

Sed  quid  ego  de  opistolis  Falcldii  aut  de  Androne  Sextilio  aut  de 
Dcciani  censu  tanidiu  dispute  [et  postulo],  de  salute  omnium  nos- 
trum, de  fortunis  civitatis,  de  suinma  re  publica  taceol  quam 
VOS  universam  in  hoc  judicio  vestris,  vestris,  inquam,  humeris, 
judices,  sustinetis.  Videtis  in  quo  motu  temporum,  quanta  in 
conversione  rerum  ac  perturbatione  versemur.  XXXVIII.  Quuni 
alia  multa  certi  homines,  turn  hoc  vel  maxime  moliuntur,  ut  vestrae 
quoque  mentes,  vestra  judicia,  vestrae  sententiae  optimo  cuiquu 
infestissimae  atque  inimicissimae  reperiantur.  Gravia  judicia  pro 
rei  publicae  dignitate,  multa  de  conjuratorum  scelere  fecistis.  Non 
putant  satis  conversam  rem  publicam,  nisi  in  eandem  impiorum 
poenam  optime  meritos  cives  dctruscriut.  Oppressus  est  C.  Anto- 
nins. Esto : habuit  quandam  illc  infamiam  suam : neque  tamen 
ille  ipse,  pro  meo  jure  dico,  vobis  judicibus  damnatus  esset,  cujus 
danmationc  scpulcrum  L.  Catilinae,  floribus  ornatum,  hominum 
audacissimorum  ac  domesticorum  hostium  conventu  epulisque 
celebratum  est,  justa  Catilinae  facta  sunt.  Nunc  a Flacco  Lentuli 
poenae  per  vos  expetuntur.  Quam  potestis  P.  Lentulo,  qui  vos 
in  complexu  liberonim  conjugumque  vestrarum  trucidatos  incendio 
patriae  sepelire  conatus  est,  mactarc  \'ictimam  gratiorem  quam  si  L. 
Flacci  sanguine  illius  nefarium  in  [nos]  omnes  odium  saturaveritis  ! 

disputo\  * Dispute  et  postulo  ’ T.  * Dis- 
pute ? postulo  ’ S.  A.  F.  Some  editions  have 
* disputo  et  expostulo,’  which  Lambinus 
restored,  as  he  says,  *cx  auctoritato  codd. 

Memmian.' — ‘do  summa  re  publica:’  there 
is  the  usual  variation  ‘ de  summa  rei  pub- 
licae.’ 

38.  C An(oniu8.'\  Cicero’s  collca^e  in 
the  consulship  (see  c.  2 of  this  oration). 

Cicero  says  that  C.  Antonius  would  not 
have  been  convicted  if  the  ‘judices’  who 
sat  on  Flaccus’  trial  had  been  the  ' judices  ’ 
of  Antoniua.  Garatoni  concludes  from  this 
passa^  that  the  trial  of  Flaccus  took  place 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Lex  Vatinia  de 
rejw.tione  judicum  (see  c.  6 of  this  oration, 
and  note  on  ‘ hoc  lego  ’).  Cicero  (In 
Vatin,  c.  11)  has  a passage  which  begins: 

*'  Et  quoniam  crebro  usurpas  legem  te  de 
altcmis  consiliis  rejiriendis  tulissc,”  Ac. 

Antonius  had  not  the  benefit  of  the  chal- 
lenge when  he  was  tried,  and  this  will  ex- 
jilain  what  Ciwjro  says. 

pro  mco  )ure  cfico,]  ‘ 1 have  good  right 
to  say  it.’  The  context  shows  why  he  says 


that  he  has  good  right  to  say  this. 

$efiulcrum\  He  is  either  speaking  orato- 
rically,  in  other  words,  falsely  ; or  we  must 
suppose  that  a cenotaph  was  raised  to  Cati- 
lina's  memory,  that  it  was  crowned  with 
flowers ; and  that  there  was  eating  and 
drinking  in  honour  of  the  traitor,  as  there 
was  in  honour  of  better  men  (Pro  Murena, 
c.  36).  Funeral  pomp  was  a Roman 
fashion,  and  the  place  where  the  body  was 
burnt  or  where  the  a«hes  were  placed  was 
frequented  by  those  who  lamented  thedead. 
Caesar’s  * bustum  ’ was  visited  by  the  Jews 
for  many  successive  nights  (Sucton.  Cae- 
sar, c.  85).  A long  timcaftei^Nero’a  death 
there  were  persons  who  decorated  bis  tomb 
with  the  flowers  of  spring  and  autumn,  a 
sign  of  affection  for  a man  whom  we  should 
have  supposed  to  have  left  no  friend  behind 
him  (Sueton.  Nero,  c.  57). 

Lentuli']  The  praetor  who  was  strangled 
for  his  share  in  Catilina's  conspiracy  (Inlrod. 
to  the  orations  against  Catilina).  Cetbegua 
was  another  of  the  conspirators  who  was 
punished. 
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Litemus  igitur  Lentulo,  parentemus  Cethego,  revocemus  ejectos : 
nimiae  pietatis  et  summi  amoris  in  patriam  vicissim  nos  poenas,  si 
ita  placet,  sufferanius.  Nos  jam  ab  indicibus  noniinaniur ; in  nos 
criniina  finguntur ; nobis  pericula  comparantur.  Quae  si  per  alios 
agerent,  si  denique  per  populi  nomen  civium  imperitorum  multitu- 
dincm  concitassent,  aequiore  animo  ferre  possemus  : illud  vero  ferri 
non  potest,  quod  per  senatores  et  per  equites  Romanos,  qui  haec 
omnia  pro  salute  omnium  communi  consilio,  una  roente  atque  virtute 
gesserunt,  harum  rerum  auctores,  duces,  principes  spoliari  omnibus 
fortunis  atque  civitate  expelli  posse  arbitrantur.  Etenim  populi 
Romani  perspiciunt  earn  mentem  et  voluntatera  : omnibus  rebus 
quibus  potest  populus  Romanus  signiiicat  quid  sentiat : nulla  varie- 
tas  est  inter  homines  opinionis,  nulla  voluntatis,  nulla  sermonis. 
Quare,  si  quis  illuc  me  vocat,  venio  : populum  Romanum  discepta- 
toreni  non  modo  non  recuso,  sed  etiam  deposco.  Vis  absit ; ferrum 
ac  lapides  removeantur ; operae  facessant,  servitia  sileant : nemo 
erit  tarn  injustus  qui  me  audierit,  sit  modo  liber  et  civis,  quin  potius 
do  praemiis  meis  quam  de  poena  cogitandum  putet.  XXXIX.  0 
dii  immortales,  quid  hoc  miserius!  Nos,  qui  P.  Lentulo  ferrum  et 
ilammam  de  manibus  extorsimus,  imperitae  multitudinis  judicio 
confidimus,  lectissimorum  civium  et  amplissimorum  sententias  per- 
timcscimus.  M’.  Aquillium  patres  nostri  multis  avaritiae  crimini- 
bus  testimoniisque  convictum,  quia  cum  fugitivis  fortiter  bellum 
gesserat,  judicio  liberaverunt.  Consul  ego  nuper  defend!  C.  Piso- 
nem,  qui  quia  consul  fortis  constansque  fuerat,  incolumis  est  rei 
publicae  conservatus.  Defendi  item  consul  L.  Murenani,  consulem 
designatum.  Nemo  illorum  judicum  clarissiinis  viris  accusantibus 


Etenim  . , . Mm]  F.  has  ‘ etfoim  si  ;* 
bat,  as  Lambinus  sa^fs,  * si  * spoils  the  sense. 
The  enemies  of  Flaccuswcre  trying  to  effect 
bU  ruin  by  bis  ‘ juiliccs’  (per  senatores  et 
per  equites) : and  not  in  the  name  of  the 
people;  “for  indeed,”  Cicero  says,  “they 
well  know  the  opinion  and  disposition  of 
the  Roman  people.”  In  place  of  *eam' 
Guli>  Imus  wrote  * eandem,*  which  Baiter 
accepts;  bat  why,  I know  not.  F.  omits 
*eam.'  V'ictorius  proposes  * perspiciunt 
jam/  a much  better  emendation  than  the 
other. 

dincepiatoren%\  * As  a judge.'  See  Vol. 
I.  Verr.  ii.  3.  c.  72,  note.  * Populo  Ro- 
mano disceptatorc  uti  volo,’  Dc  Leg.  Agr.  i. 
c.  7.  Vol.  II. 

operae  facenftant,’\  * Away  with  the 
workingmen.'  'Operae'  is  the  same  as 
'operarii/  (Pro  Sulla,  c.  24.) 


39.  M*.  Aquillium']  His  story  is  told 
in  another  place  by  Cicero  (Vol.  1,  Verr.  iL 
6.  c.  1,  and  3.  c.  54).  — ' conrictum.'  See 
Vol.  I.  Act.  1.  c.  4. 

C.  Pitonem,]  C.  Calpumius  Piso,  consul 
B.c.  C7-  He  was  the  governor  of  Gallia 
Provincia  b.c.  C6,  <»5.  C.  Julius  Caesar 
prosecuted  him  for  Repetundae  and  Cicero 
defended  him.  Cicero  (Ad  Att.  i.  13) 
seems  to  mean  this  Piso,  when  he  s|>eak8 
with  a sneer  of  the  ' pacificator  Ailobro- 
gum.' 

L.  Murenam,]  See  the  Introduction  to 
the  oration  Pro  Murena.  The  pro«ecutors 
of  Murenawerc  8er.  Sulpiciiis  and  M.  Cato. 
If  Murena  had  been  convicted  and  his 
election  thus  annulled,  there  wouhl  not  have 
been  two  consuls  to  enter  on  their  office  on 
the  first  of  January  following,  as  Cicero 
says.  * 
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audiendum  sibi  de  ambitu  putavit,  quum  bcllum  jam  gerente  Cati- 
lina  omnes  me  auctore  duos  consules  Kalendis  Jan.  scirent  esse 
oporterc.  Innocens  et  bonus  vir  et  omnibus  rebus  ornatus  bis  hoc 
anno  me  defendente  absolutus  est  A.  Thermus.  Quanta  rei  publicae 
caussa  laetitia  populi  Romani,  quanta  gratulatio  consecuta  est. 
Sem])er  graves  et  sapientes  judices  in  rebus  judicandis,  quid  utilitas 
civitatis,  quid  communis  salus,  quid  rei  publicae  tcmpora  poscerent, 
cogitaverunt.  Quum  tabella  vobis  dabitur,  judice.s,  non  de  Flacco 
dabitur  solum ; dabitur  de  ducibus  auctoribusque  con.scrvandae 
civitatis ; dabitur  de  omnibus  bonis  civibus ; dabitur  de  vobismet 
ipsis ; dabitur  de  liberis  vestris,  de  vita,  de  patria,  de  salute  com- 
niuni.  Non  judicatis  in  hac  caussa  de  exteris  nationibus,  non  de 
sociis : de  vobis  ac  de  vestra  re  publica  judicatis.  XL.  Quod  si 
provinciarum  vos  ratio  magis  movet  quam  vestra,  ego  vero  non 
modo  non  recuso,  sed  etiam  postulo,  ut  provinciarum  auctoritate 
moveamini.  Etenim  opponemus  Asiae  provinciae  primum  magnam 
partem  ejusdem  provinciae,  quae  pro  hujus  periculis  legatos  lauda- 
torcsque  misit : deinde  provinciam  Galliam,  provinciam  Ciliciam, 
provinciam  Hispaniam,  provinciam  Cretam : Graecis  autem  Lydls 
et  Phrygibus  et  Mysis  obsistent  Massilienses,  Rhodii,  Lacedae- 
monii,  Athenienses,  cuncta  Achaia,  Thessalia,  Boeotia.  Septimio 
et  Caelio  testibus  P.  Servilius  et  Q.  Metellus  hujus  pudoris  inte- 
gritatisque  testes  repugnabunt.  Asiaticac  jurisdictioni  urbana 
jurisdictio  respondebit.  Annui  teinporis  criininationem  omnis 
aetas  L.  Flacci  et  perpetua  vita  defendet.  Et  si  prodesse  L. 
Flacco,  judiccs,  debct,  quod  se  tribunum  militum,  quod  quaesto- 
rem,  quod  legatum  impcratoribus  clarissimis,  exereitibus  ornatis- 
simis,  provinciis  gravissimis  dignum  suis  majoribus  praestitit ; 
prosit,  quod  hie,  vobis  videntibus,  in  periculis  communibus  omnium 
vestmm  .sua  pericula  cum  meis  conjunxit ; prosint  honestissimorum 
inunicipiorum  coloniarumquc  laudationes ; prosit  etiam  senates 
populique  Romani  praeclara  et  vera  laudatio.  O nox  ilia  quae 
paene  aeternas  huic  urbi  tenebras  attulisti,  quum  Galli  ad  bellum, 
Catilina  ad  urbem,  conjurati  ad  ferrnm  et  flammam  vocabantur; 
quum  ego  te,  Flacce,  caelum  noctemque  contestans,  flens  flentom 
obtestabar ; quum  tuae  fidei  optimae  et  spectatissimae  salutem 

Thfrmut.']  Nothing  more  is  known  of  in  b.c.  H3,  after  which  he  was  governor 
this  A.  Tlicrmus.  of  Asia  for  n year  (annul  tempori«). — * O 

idbella]  See  Vol.  I.  Divin.  c.  7»  »nd  the  nox  ilia  :*  the  night  on  which  the  Praetors 
note.  Fiaccus  and  Potnptinus  seized  tiie  legati  ot 

40.  cuncia  Achaia,"]  See  c.  26.  the  Allobrogcs  with  the  letters  of  the  con- 

urbana]  Fiaccus  was  * praetor  urbanus  * spirators  on  them.  (In  Cat.  it.  0.) 
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urbis  et  civium  commendabain.  Tu,  tu,  Flacce,  praetor,  comrouois 
exitii  nuntios  cepisti ; tu  inclusam  in  litteris  rei  publicao  pestein 
deprehendisti ; tu  pcriculorum  indicia,  tu  salutis  auxilia  ad  me  et 
ad  scnatum  attulisti.  Quae  tibi  turn  ^atiae  sunt  a me  actac,  quae 
a scnatu,  quae  a bonis  omnibus  ! Quis  tibi,  quis  C.  Poniptino, 
fortissimo  viro,  quemquam  bonum  putaret  umquara,  non  salutcm, 
verum  honorem  ullum  dcnegaturuin  ? O Nonae  illae  Decembres, 
quae  me  consule  fuistis  ! quern  ego  diem  vere  natalem  hujus  urbis 
iiut  certe  salutarcm  appcilare  possum.  XLI.  O nox  ilia  quam  iste 
est  dies  consecutus,  fausta  buic  urbi ! miserum  me  ! metuo,  ne 
funesta  nobis  ! Qui  turn  animus  L.  Flacci  I nihil  dicam  cnira  de 
me : qui  amor  in  patriam,  quae  virtus,  quae  gravitas  exstitit ! Sed 
quid  ea  commcmoro,  quae  turn  quum  agebantur  uno  consensu 
omnium,  una  voce  populi  Romani,  uno  orbis  terrae  testimonio  in 
caelum  laudibus  efferebantur  ? nunc  vereor  ne  non  modo  non  prosint, 
verum  ctiam  aliquid  obsint.  Etenim  multo  acriorera  improborum 
intcrdum  mcmoriam  esse  sentio  quam  bonorum.  Ego  te,  si  quid 
gravius  accident,  ego  te,  inquam,  Flacce,  prodidero ; raea  dextera 
ilia,  mea  fides,  mea  promissa,  quum  te,  si  rem  publicara  conserva- 
rcmus,  omnium  bonorum  praesidio,  quoad  viveres,  non  modo  muni- 
tum  sed  etiam  ornatum  fore  pollicebar.  Putavi,  spcravi,  etiamsi 
honos  noster  vobis  vilior  fuisset,  salutcm  certe  caram  futuram.  At 
L.  Flaccum  quidem,  judices,  si,  quod  dii  immortalcs  omen  avertant, 
gravis  injuria  afflixerit,  numquam  tamen  prospexisse  vcstrae  saluti, 
consulufsse  vobis,  liberis,  conjugibus,  fortunis  vestris  pocnitebit. 
Semper  ita  sentiet,  talem  sc  animum  et  generis  dignitati  et  pictati 
suae  et  patriae  debui.sse  ; vos  ne  poeniteat  tali  civi  non  pepcrcisse, 
per  deos  immortales,  judices,  providete.  Quotas  enim  quisque  est 
qui  banc  in  re  publics  sectam  sequatur  ? qui  vobis,  qui  vestri  simili- 
bus  placere  cupiatl  qui  optimi  atque  aniplissimi  cujusque  hominis 
atque  ordinis  auctoritatem  magni  putet ! quum  illam  viam  sibi 
videant  expeditiorem  ad  honores  et  ad  omnia  quae  concupiverunt. 
XLII.  Sed  cetera  sint  eorura  : sibi  habcant  potentiam,  sibi  hono- 


Tu,  /u,]  A.  F. ; ‘ Tu  turn ' S.  T.,  Uaitcr. 
— ‘ Nonae  Decembres  :*  the  day  on  which 
Lentulus  and  four  other  conspirators  were 
strangled  at  Rome.  (Introduction  to  the 
orations  against  Catilina.) 

41.  0 rto.r  iila  quam  iste  eft  diee]  He 
returns  to  the  night  on  which  the  Alio- 
broges  were  arrested.  On  the  following  day 
the  conspirators  were  taken  to  the  senate- 
house  and  confronted  with  the  Allobrogcs. 


Flaccus  was  there  with  the  letters  which  he 
had  taken.  (Sallust,  Cat  c.  46.) 

fectam']  Party  or  sometimes  course  of  life. 
(Pro  C.  Kabirio,  c.  8,  VoL  II.)  He  means 
the  conservative  party,  the  Optimates, 
Cicero’s  party.  The  words  ‘ ilium  viam  ’ 
allude  to  the  designs  of  the  revolutionary 
party. — * illam  viam  si  sibi,’  Baiter  : * illura 
viam  sibi,’  S.  T.  A. ; ‘ quum  illam  viam  sibi,’ 
F. — * vident/  S.  A.,  Baiter  \ ‘ videant,’  T.  F. 
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res,  sibi  ceterorum  commodorum  summas  facultates : liceat  his,  qui 
haec  salva  esse  voluerunt,  ipsis  esse  salvis.  Nolite,  judices,  existi- 
mare  eos  quibus  integrum  est,  qui  nondum  ad  honores  accesserunt, 
non  exspectare  hujus  cxitum  judicii.  Si  L.  Flacco  tantus  amor  in 
boDos  omnes,  tantum  in  rem  publicam  studium  calamitati  fucrit, 
quern  posthac  tarn  amentem  fore  putatis  qui  non  illam  viam  vitae, 
quam  ante  praecipitem  et  lubricam  esse  ducebat,  huic  planae  et 
stabili  pracponendam  esse  arbitretur  ? Quod  si  talium  civium  vos, 
judices,  taedet,  ostendite : mutabunt  sententiam  qui  poterunt : 
constituent  quid  agant  quibus  integrum  est : nos  qui  jam  progress! 
sumus  hunc  exitum  nostrae  tcmeritatis  foremus.  Sin  hoc  animo 
quam  plurimos  esse  vultis,  declarabitis  hoc  judicio  quid  sentiatis. 
H uic,  huic  misero  puero,  vestro  ac  liberorum  vestrorum  supplici, 
judices,  hoc  judicio  vivendi  praecepta  dabitis ; cui  si  patrem  con- 
servatis,  qualis  ipse  debeat  esse  civis  praescribetis : sin  eripitis, 
ostcndetis  bonae  rationi  et  constanti  et  gravi  nullum  a vobis  fructum 
esse  propositum.  Qui  vos,  quoniam  est  id  aetatis  ut  sensum  jam 
percipere  possit  ex  maerore  patrio,  auxilium  nondum  patri  ferre 
possit,  orat  ne  suum  luctura  patris  lacrimis,  patris  maerorem  suo 
fletu  augcatis : qui  ctiam  me  intuetur,  me  vultu  appellat,  meam 
quodammodo  Hens  fidem  implorat,  ac  repetit  earn  quam  ego  patri 
suo  quondam  pro  salute  patriae  spoponderim  dignitatem.  Misere- 
mini  familiae,  judices,  miseremini  patris,  miseremini  filii : nomen 
clarissimum  et  fortissimum  vcl  generis  vel  vetustatis  vel  hominis 
caussa  rei  publicae  reservate. 


42.  tos  quibti$  integrum  egt,"]  Those  who 
have  still  the  power  of  choosing  what  course 
of  life  they  will  follow,  as  Camerarius  rightly 
explains  it.  This  is  a commoa  expression 
in  Cicero. 

Huic,  buic^  B.  has  it  only  once;  and 
Baiter. 

id  aetatis']  Vol.  I.  Verr.  n.  2.  c.  37* 

The  young  son  of  Flaocus  is  produced  or 
supposed  to  be  produced  in  order  to  move 
the  compassion  of  the  Judices.  This  was 
what  Ser.  Galba  did  on  his  trial  (Pro  Mu- 
rena,  c.  26).  Reprehendebat  igitur  Gal- 
bam  Rutilius,  quod  is  C.  Sulpidi  Galli, 
propinqui  sui,  Q.  pupillum  filiam  ipse  pene 
in  humeros  suos  extulisset,  qui  patris  clans- 
simi  rocordatione  et  memoria  fletum  populi 


mOTcrct,  et  duos  filios  snos  parros  tutelao 
populi  commendaseet,  ac  sc,  tamquam  in 
procinctu  teetamentum  face  ret  sine  libra 
atque  tabulis,  jmpulum  Romanum  tutorem 
instituerc  dixisset  illorum  orbitati.  Itaque 
quam  et  invidia  et  odio  populi  turn  Galba 
premeretur,  his  quoque  cum  tragoediis  lihe- 
rntum  ferebat;  ((uod  item  apud  Catoncm 
scriptum  esse  video,  nisi  pueris  et  lacrimis 
usus  esset.  pocnas  eum  daturura  fuisse*' 
(Cicero,  De  Or.  i.  63).  See.  Pro  vSulla,  c. 
31,  and  the  notes;  and  Juvenal,  vii.  14G. 

Socrates  in  Plato's  Apology  (c.  23)  tells 
us  what  be  thought  of  this  way  of  moving 
the  compassion  of  the  court.  The  sturdy 
philosopher  treats  it  with  contempt,  and 
will  not  save  his  life  by  such  mean  aj^hce. 
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QUUM  SENATUI  GRATIAS  EGIT.— QUUM  POPULO 
GRATIAS  EGIT.— DE  DOMO  SUA. 

These  three  orations  will  be  better  understood  by  the  following  histo- 
rical sketch. 

The  year  of  Cicero’s  consulship  (b.c.  63)  was  the  most  glorious  period 
of  his  life,  as  he  tells  us.  He  frustrated  the  designs  of  a desperate  band 
of  conspirators,  and  saved  his  country  from  a bloody  revolution.  But 
his  services  to  the  State  made  him  many  enemies,  and  his  own  impru- 
dence and  vanity  increased  the  number.  The  execution  of  the  five  con- 
spirators at  Borne  was  an  illegal  act,  for  the  Senate  had  no  power  to  put 
Roman  citizens  to  death ; which  could  only  be  done  by  a vote  of  the 
Boman  people  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata.  Cicero  was  not  responsible 
for  this  illegality,  but  he  was  the  man  who  discovered  the  conspiracy, 
who  urged  the  Senate  to  punish,  who  saw  the  sentence  executed.  At 
the  termination  of  his  consulship  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  when  he 
ascended  the  Bostra  to  give  an  account  to  the  people,  as  was  usual,  of 
his  administration,  the  tribune  Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  instigated,  it  is  said, 
by  the  party  opposed  to  the  Optimates  and  chiefly  by  Caesar,  would  not 
allow  him  to  do  more  than  make  the  usual  declaration  that  he  had  done 
nothing  contrary  to  Law.  Upon  this  Cicero  declared  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  that  he  had  saved  his  country,  and  the  people  responded  that  ho 
had  said  no  more  than  the  truth  (Cicero,  To  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  Ad 
Fam.  V.  2 ; Plutarch,  Cicero,  c.  23 ; Cicero,  Pro  Sulla,  c.  11,  note). 
Metellus  Nepos  continued  his  hostility  to  Cicero ; and  he  even  proposed 
that  Pompeius  and  his  army  should  be  recalled  from  the  east  to  restore 
the  order,  which,  ns  he  alleged,  Cicero  and  his  party  had  destroyed. 
M.  Cato,  who  was  then  a ‘tribunus  plebis,’  opposed  the  proposal  of 
Metellus,  and  he  was  supported  by  the  Senate.  The  streets  of  Home 
became  the  scene  of  bloody  riots,  and  Metellus,  according  to  some 
accounts,  being  deprived  of  bis  tribuuitian  office,  made  his  escape  to 
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Fompcius,  who  arrived  at  Borne  in  the  autumn  of  B.o.  C2  ; and  Metellus 
returned  with  him. 

Cicero  did  not  take  his  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  after  his  consul- 
ship. He  gave  it  up  to  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  the  brother  of  Nepos,  and 
one  of  the  Praetors  of  the  year  G2  ; and  he  stayed  at  Borne  to  look  after 
his  own  interests. 

About  the  close  of  b.c.  62,  in  which  year  C.  Julius  Caesar  was 
Praetor,  Caesar’s  wife  Pompeia  and  other  women  were  celebrating  in 
Caesar’s  house  by  night,  according  to  custom,  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona 
Dea  (Cic.  Ad  Att.  i.  13  ; Plutarch,  Cicero,  c.  28).  P.  Clodius  Pulcher, 
a dissolute  young  patrician,  who  was  supposed  to  have  an  intrigue  with 
Caesar's  wife,  got  into  the  house  during  the  ceremony  disguised  as  a 
female  lute-player,  but  he  was  detected  by  the  women  and  escaped 
through  the  assistance  of  a girl ; or  as  Plutarch  says,  he  was  found  in 
the  chamber  of  a girl  through  whose  help  he  got  into  the  house  (Plu- 
tarch, Cicero,  c.  28  ; Caesar,  c.  10).  This  scandalous  affair  was  brought 
to  the  cognizance  of  the  Pontifices,  who  declared  it  to  be  a violation  of 
religion,  and  they  ordered  the  religious  ceremonies  to  be  performed 
again.  Caesar  put  away  his  wife.  The  Senate  also  took  cognizance  of 
the  matter,  and  determined  that  there  should  be  a judicial  inquiry.  But 
instead  of  the  guilt  of  Clodius  being  the  only  thing  to  inquire  about,  it 
was  made  a party  affair.  A court  was  formed  for  the  trial  of  Clodius, 
and  fifty-six  judices  were  named  as  the  jury.  Cicero  says  that  the  jury 
were  a set  of  rascals,  and  were  bribed,  at  least  many  of  them.  Thirty- 
one  judices  voted  for  Clodius,  who  was  consequently  acquitted  (b.o. 
61).  Cicero  was  one  of  the  witnesses  against  Clodius,  who  attempted  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  in  Borne  on  the  night  of  the  mysteries.  But 
Cicero  declared  that  Clodius  was  in  Borne  on  that  day,  and  had  been 
with  him  three  hours  before  the  time  at  which  it  was  charged  that  he 
had  entered  Caesar’s  house.  Cicero  was  vexed  that  the  judices  paid  so 
little  regard  to  his  testimony,  and  after  the  acquittal  he  indulged  in 
jokes  and  sarcasms,  which  he  never  could  restrain,  both  against  Clodius 
and  the  corrupted  jury. 

That  party  of  the  Senate  to  which  Cicero  had  attached  himself  was 
the  Optimates,  as  he  called  them,  the  men  who  saw  with  fear  and 
jealousy  the  opportunity  and  the  power  which  the  long  exercise  of 
military  command  gave  to  daring  men.  At  the  head  of  the  party 
opposed  to  Cicero  was  Caesar,  who  though  too  wise  to  form  such  a 
desperate  attempt  as  Catilina,  is  suspected  of  having  long  had  the 
design  of  usurping  the  supreme  power.  Fompeius  had  now  returned 
from  his  eastern  wars  more  powerful  than  ever,  and  Cicero,  who  had 
always  flattered  the  man,  looked  to  him  for  protection.  But  Pompeius, 
who  had  done  many  things  in  Asia  which  required  the  confirmation  of 
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the  Senate,  was  not  yet  ready  to  join  any  party.  He  wished  for  the 
support  of  Cicero  and  the  Senate  ; and  he  wished  for  the  favour  of  the 
people  too.  The  Senate  did  not  confirm  all  that  he  had  done  in  Asia ; 
and  he  failed  also  in  an  attempt  to  get  his  acts  confirmed  by  the  people. 

Caesar  bad  been  governor  of  Hispania  Ulterior  during  n.o.  61,  and 
he  was  now  returned  to  Romo  (b.c.  60).  To  further  his  own  views,  as 
we  may  assume,  he  joined  Fompeius,  reconciled  him  with  M.  Crassus, 
the  richest  roan  in  Rome  and  formerly  his  enemy,  and  promised  to  give 
Fompeius  his  assistance  in  procuring  the  confirmation  of  all  that  he  had 
done  in  Asia.  Among  other  things  Fompeius  had  promised  lands  to 
his  old  soldiers ; and  his  future  credit  depended  in  some  measure  on 
keeping  this  promise  and  on  getting  the  Senate  to  confirm  without 
further  inquiry  all  that  he  had  done  in  Asia.  This  union  of  Caesar, 
Fompeius,  and  Crassus  (b.c.  60)  (conspiratio,  as  the  Romans  sometimes 
called  it)  is  very  improperly  named  by  some  modern  writers  the  first 
Triumvirate. 

In  B.c.  59  C.  Julius  Caesar,  was  consul  with  M.  Calpumius  Bibulus. 
Caesar  wished  to  gain  Cicero  over,  and  he  offered  him  the  post  of 
Legatus  when  he  should  take  a province  after  the  expiration  of  his 
consulship.  Cicero  refused  an  offer  which  might  have  saved  him  from 
his  enemies,  hut  would  have  carried  him  away  from  Rome  and  all  that 
was  most  dear  to  him.  When  Caesar’s  Agraria  Lex  for  the  division  of 
the  Campanian  lands  was  carried,  Caesar  proposed  to  Cicero  to  be  one 
of  the  twenty  commissioners  for  the  division  of  the  lands.  Crassus  and 
Fompeius  were  of  the  number.  But  Cicero  refused  this  offer  too.  His 
conduet  may  have  offended  Caesar,  who  knew  that  such  a man  on  his 
side  would  bo  a valuable  friend,  and  might  be  as  useful  in  sounding  his 
praises  when  he  should  have  gone  to  his  Froconsular  province,  as  he  had 
been  to  Fompeius.  Caesar  perhaps  could  have  protected  Cicero  against 
his  enemies : it  is  certain  that  he  did  not.  In  this  year  Metellus  Celer 
died,  and  his  death  made  a vacancy  in  the  college  of  Augurs.  Cicero 
wished  to  have  the  place,  and  he  says  in  a letter  to  Atticus  (ii.  6)  that 
this  was  the  only  thing  by  which  he  could  be  gained  over  by  Fompeius 
and  Crassus,  and  he  means  Caesar  too.  So  it  appears  that  if  these  men 
would  have  let  him  have  the  Auguratus,  he  was  willing  to  join  their 
party.  In  the  same  letter  he  speaks  of  a mission  to  the  king  of  Egypt, 
which  he  might  accept,  if  it  were  offered  to  him,  though  he  fears  what 
the  Optimates  will  say  if  he  accepts  such  a commission  from  Caesar  and 
his  friends.  He  might,  however,  he  says,  get  some  credit  even  by 
refusing  it.  He  adds,  if  Tbeophanes,  the  G-reek,  a favourite  of 

Fompeius,  should  say  any  thing  on  the  matter,  Atticus  must  not  reject 
the  proposal  at  once. 

Clodius  still  cherished  his  old  grudge.  In  order  to  be  qualified  to  be 
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elected  ‘ tribunus  plebis,’  he,  who  was  a patrician,  prevailed  on  P.  Fon- 
teius,  a plebeian,  a youth  of  twenty  years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  to 
adopt  him  as  his  son.  The  consequence  of  such  an  adoption,  if  it  were 
done  in  due  form,  would  be  to  make  Clodius  legally  the  son  of  Fontcius, 
to  deprive  him  of  his  rank,  to  reduce  him  to  the  condition  of  a plebeian, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  make  him  eligible  to  be  a ‘ tribuuus  plebis.’ 
Cicero  says  that  the  adoption  (adrogatio)  could  not  be  made  because  hf 
the  ages  of  the  two  persons,  and  that  it  was  not  effected  in  proper  form. 
Caesar,  who  was  Pontifex  Maximus,  had  taken  part  in  the  ceremony  of 
the  adrogation,  and  Pompeius  had  assisted  as  Augur ; Rome’s  two 
greatest  commanders,  both  of  them  priests,  taking  part  in  a fraud  under 
the  name  of  religion.  In  December  b.c.  59  Clodius  entered  on  his 
duties  as  tribune,  and  brought  forward  several  measures  with  the  view 
of  getting  the  favour  of  the  Optimates  as  well  as  of  the  people.  In  the 
next  year  he  made  an  indirect  attack  on  Cicero  by  proposing  a Rogatio 
to  this  effect,  That  whoever  had  put  to  death  a Roman  citizen  without  a 
trial  and  judgment  should  he  laid  under  the  interdict  of  fire  and  water. 
The  Rogatio  contained  no  person’s  name ; and  if  it  applied  to  any  per- 
sons, it  applied  to  all  the  members  of  tho  Senate  who  had  voted  for  the 
execution  of  Lentulus  and  the  other  conspirators ; M.  Cato  among  the 
rest.  It  was  however  known  that  Cicero  was  the  object  of  the  Rogatio, 
and  he  admitted  that  he  was  by  acting  as  if  he  had  received  notice  of  a 
formal  prosecution.  After  Roman  fashion  he  put  on  the  dress  of  mourn- 
ing or  humiliation,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  popular  commiseration, 
forgetting  that  he  who  condemns  himself,  he  who  despairs  of  his  own 
case,  is  not  likely  to  get  any  help  from  others.  Cicero  knew  this  and 
had  said  it  (Pro  Murena,  c.  21),  but  he  did  not  practise  what  he  taught, 
lie  had  a large  number  in  his  favour ; the  best  part  of  the  Senate  put 
on  the  mourning  or  humiliation  dress  to  show  their  sympathy  with 
their  leader ; and  the  Equites,  whom  he  had  always  tried  to  conciliate, 
and  many  of  the  patrician  youth,  were  on  his  side.  The  consuls  L.  Cal- 
pumius  Piso,  Caesar’s  father-in-law,  and  A Gabinius,  a tool  of  Cn. 
Pompeius,  were  against  Cicero.  Caesar  would  not  help  him  ; and  even 
Pompeius,  whom  he  had  flattered  on  all  occasions,  refused  his  protection. 
Pompeius,  it  is  said,  went  out  of  Rome  to  avoid  seeing  Cicero,  a story 
which  has  probability  in  its  favour  from  the  character  of  Pompeius,  who 
like  many  mean  and  irresolute  men  would  keep  well  with  all  parties,  and 
could  not  refuse  plainly  and  boldly : “ Pompeius  hearing  of  Cicero’s  coming 
did  not  wait  to  see  him,  for  he  had  a strong  feeling  of  shame  towards  a 
man  who  had  made  great  eflbrts  on  his  behalf,  and  had  carried  many' 
public  measures  to  please  him,  but  as  he  was  Caesar’s  son-in-law,  he 
gave  up  old  obligations  at  his  request,  and  slipping  out  by  a different 
door  evaded  meeting  with  Cicero  ” (Plutarch,  Cicero,  c.  31).  Tho 
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marriage  of  Pompeius  with  Caesar’s  daughter  Julia  took  place  in  b.c. 
59,  the  year  of  Caesar’s  consulship ; and  in  the  same  year  Caesar 
married  Calpurnia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Piso,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the 
year  b.c.  68.  Caesar,  who  had  got  Gallia  Cisalpiila  and  Transalpina 
with  Illyricum  for  his  province,  was  outside  of  Rome  in  the  spring  of 
B.c.  68.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  gone  northward 
earlier  than  he  did,  for  he  was  not  a man  who  cared  for  seasons.  He 
did  not  leave  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  as  he  tells  us  (B.  G.  i.  7), 
until  he  heard  of  the  movements  of  the  Helvetii,  and  he  was  still  at  the 
gates  of  Rome  while  Cicero  was  on  his  way  to  the  south  of  Italy  (Dion 
Cassius,  38.  c.  17 ; Pro  Sestio,  c.  18).  He  was  waiting  to  see  how  this 
affair  of  Cicero  would  turn  out. 

The  violence  of  Clodius  and  his  rabble,  the  fears  of  Cicero,  and  the 
advice  of  Cato,  Hortensius,  and  Atticus,  made  him  determine  to  Leave 
Rome.  L.  LucuUus,  who  was  one  of  his  friends,  advised  him  to  stay 
and  to  repel  force  by  force.  However  he  left  Rome,  as  he  afterwards 
said,  to  save  bloodshed  (Pro  Sestio,  c.  22).  In  the  darkness  of  night  he 
quitted  the  city  in  the  month  of  April  (Wolf  says  March)  according  to 
the  Roman  Calendar  at  that  time  (b.c.  58). 

As  soon  as  Cicero  had  left  Rome,  Clodius  proposed  and  carried  a 
Rogatio  by  which  Cicero  was  laid  under  the  luterdictio  aquae  et  ignis , 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  prevent  a man  from  living  within  the  limits 
to  which  the  interdiction  extended  (De  Domo,  c.  18).  The  Rogatio 
comprehended  all  places  within  four  hundred  Roman  miles  from  Rome, 
and  was  equivalent  to  a sentence  of  expulsion  from  Italy.  The  consuls 
Piso  and  Gabinius  were  paid  for  their  services  to  Clodius  : Piso  had 
the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  Gabinius  had  Syria  with  extraordinary 
powers.  Cicero’s  property  was  declared  forfeited  to  the  State;  his 
house  at  Rome  on  the  Palatine  was  plundered  and  destroyed ; and  his 
Tusculan  and  Pormian  villae  were  spoiled  (Ad  Att.  iv.  2) . The  site  on 
which  his  house  on  the  Palatine  stood  was  dedicated  to  Liberty,  or  as 
Cicero  says  (Do  Legg.  ii.  17)  more  properly  to  Licentia  (vexati  nostri 
Lares  familiares:  in  eorum  sedibus  exaediflcatum  templum  Licentiae). 
His  wife  fled  with  her  children  to  her  half-sister  Fabia,  one  of  the  Vestal 
virgins,  but  she  was  taken  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  to  the  bank  called 
Valeria  and  compelled  to  give  securities  for  the  delivering  up  of  such 
ready  money  of  her  husband  as  she  had  in  her  possession.  The  violence 
of  these  proceedings  against  Cicero  was  hardly  covered  by  a show  of 
legal  formality,  and  a State  in  which  such  scandalous  outrages  could  be 
committed  was  manifestly  coming  to  that  condition  in  which  there  is 
only  one  chance  of  safety  and  one  necessary  conclusion,  the  usurpation 
of  the  sovereignty  by  a man  who  commands  the  soldiers. 

Cicero  heard  of  these  acts  of  riolence  when  ho  was  on  his  journey. 
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He  intended  to  take  refuge  in  Sicily,  but  the  praetor  C.  Vergilius  would 
not  receive  him,  and  after  going  as  far  as  Vibo,  he  changed  his  route 
and  went  by  land  to  Brundisium  (Pro  Cn.  Plancio,  c.  20).  He  sailed 
from  Brundisium  to  Epidamnus,  which  the  Romans  called  Dyrrachium, 
intending  to  seek  a resting-place  on  the  property  which  Atticus  had  in 
Epirus.  But  be  soon  moved  further  on  and  went  to  Thessolonica  in 
Macedonia,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  quaestor  Cn.  Plancius 
and  furnished  with  all  that  he  wanted.  He  mentions  the  devoted 
affection  of  Plancius  in  the  speech  in  which  he  afterwards  defended  him 
on  a charge  of  Ambitus ; and  he  dwells  particularly  on  one  wretched 
night  during  which  Plancius  watched  and  wept  with  the  whining  orator 
and  statesman  whose  philosophy  when  put  to  the  test  turned  out  to  be 
a miserable  self-delusion  (Pro  Plancio,  c.  42). 

To  be  driven  disgracefully  from  Rome  by  a faction  headed  hy  a dis- 
solute young  man,  to  see  all  his  past  services  forgotten,  and  to  find 
most  of  his  friends  only  concealed  enemies,  was  a terrible  calamity  to  an 
honourable  man.  The  separation  from  wife  and  children,  the  destruction 
of  his  property,  and  of  those  works  of  art  which  he  had  collected  with 
much  care  and  at  great  cost,  was  a misfortune  which  would  move  our 
sympathy,  if  it  had  been  endured  with  calmness  and  fortitude.  But 
Cieero’s  letters  during  his  exile  to  his  wife  and  to  Atticus,  instead  of 
moving  our  compassion  for  his  sufferings,  make  us  despise  him.  Such 
pitiable,  childish  sorrows,  such  idle  unmanly  talk  of  suicide,  which  we 
do  not  suppose  that  he  ever  seriously  thought  of,  such  complaints  of 
every  thing  and  every  body,  such  injustice  to  many  of  his  best  friends, 
prove  his  character  to  have  been  mean  and  cowardly ; and  in  spite  of  his 
g^at  talents  and  many  good  qualities,  we  follow  him  in  his  subsequent 
career  with  a feeling  of  pity  and  almost  of  contempt.  (Letters  to 
Atticus,  iii.  3,  1,  13,  19,  22;  To  Terentia,  xiv.  4,  2,  3 '.) 

Cicero's  friends  at  Rome  were  anxious  to  recall  him  from  exile,  and 
popular  opinion,  which  he  aptly  compares  to  the  wind,  soon  turned  in 
his  favour.  On  the  kalends  of  June,  about  two  months  after  be  had 
left  Rome,  the  tribune  L.  Ninnius  Quadra tua  proposed  in  the  Senate 


’ When  Cicero  w»a  in  Macedonia  he  chanced  to  meet  with  a certain  Philiscus,  whom 
he  had  known  at  Athens.  The  philosopher  and  the  statesman  had  a long  conversation^ 
which  Philiscus  began  in  a very  proper  tone  by  saying : **  Are  you  not  ashamed,  Cicero,  of 
lamenting  and  behaving  like  a woman  ? for  my  I could  never  have  expected  you  to 
show  yourself  so  weak,  you  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  much  and  varied  discipline, 
and  have  acted  as  the  adviser  of  many  men."  This  is  from  Dion,  who  in  twelve  tedious 
chapters  ro|>cats  the  conversation  of  the  Greek  and  the  Koman  (38.  c.  18,  ^\).  Cicero 
was  somewhat  relieved  by  the  talk.  The  reader  certainly  will  not  be  relieved,  if  ho 
ventnres  on  it.  This  tasteless  Greek,  this  corrujiter  of  history,  treats  us  with  another 
piece  of  idle  talk,  when  he  reports  a speech  of  Caeaar  to  his  soldiers  before  he  marclied 
against  the  German  king  (B.  G.  i.  40).  Caesar  does  it  short  in  his  fashion,  and  we  may 
suppose  that  he  knew  wh^  he  said.  Dion  gives  us  eleven  cliapters  (38.  c.  36—48). 
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Cicero’s  recall,  but  tbe  measure  was  resisted  by  the  consuls  L.  Piso  and 

A.  Gabinius,  notwithstanding  it  was  supported  by  Pompeius,  whom 
Clodius  had  roused  by  his  personal  attacks.  The  tribune  Aelius  Staienus 
opposed  the  proposal  of  Niunius  (Pro  Sestio,  c.  31,  32),  and  Clodius 
was  still  in  office  and  powerful.  The  Senate  frequently  pressed  the 
matter,  but  they  could  do  nothing  (Ad  Att.  iii.  15 ; In  Pisonera,  c. 
13).  In  November  of  the  same  year  P.  Lentulus  Spinther,  one  of  the 
‘ eonsules  designati,’  made  another  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recall  Cicero ; 
and  Cicero’s  friend  P.  Sestius  even  went  to  Caesar  in  Gallia  to  solicit 
his  favour,  but  we  do  not  know  what  he  got  by  his  journey  (Pro  Sestio, 
c.  32 ; Ad  Att.  iii.  20  and  23). 

On  the  1st  of  January  of  the  next  year,  b.c.  67,  the  consul  Lentulus, 
who  had  now  entered  on  his  duties,  proposed  a resolution  of  the  Senate 
for  Cicero’s  recall,  his  colleague  Metellus  making  no  opposition ; and  it 
would  have  been  carried,  if  the  tr.  pi.  Atilius  had  not  prevailed  on  the 
Senate  to  adjourn  the  business  (Pro  Sestio,  c.  34).  A few'  days  before 
the  end  of  the  month  of  January  (the  25th)  a Rogatio  was  proposed  for 
the  recall  of  Cicero,  but  the  business  of  tbe  day  was  disturbed  by  a 
bloody  riot.  The  enemies  of  Cicero  occupied  the  Forum,  the  Comi- 
tium,  and  the  Curia,  the  night  before  with  armed  men,  and  attacked 
the  tribune  Q.  Fabricius  who  had  proposed  the  Rogatio  with  the 
consent  of  seven  other  ‘ tribuni.’  P.  Sestius  and  Cicero’s  brother 
Quintus  were  wounded  (Pro  Sestio,  c.  35  ; Pro  Milone,  c.  14  ; Dion 
Cassius,  39.  c.  7).  Men  were  cut  down  in  the  Forum,  the  Tiber  was 
filled  with  dead  bodies,  the  sewers  were  choaked,  and  the  blood  was 
wiped  up  from  the  Forum  with  sponges.  Such  is  the  frightful  picture, 
perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated,  which  Cicero  draws  of  this  terrible  com- 
motion. 

Several  Senatusconsulta  were  passed  in  favour  of  Cicero,  but  it  is 
immaterial  to  examine  whether  there  were  three  or  five,  as  some  suppose 
(Pro  Sestio,  c.  54,  60;  Pro  Plancio,  c.  32;  De  Prov.  Cons.  c.  9). 
Finally  pursuant  to  a Senatusconsultum  a Rogatio  was  proposed  to 
the  people  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  and  carried  on  the  4th  of  August, 

B. c.  57,  by  all  the  Centuriae.  The  people  came  from  all  parts  of  Italy 
to  vote  for  the  Rogatio ; and  the  Campus  Martius  was  crowded  with 
men  (Ad  Att.  iii.  26 ; In  Pison.  c.  15 ; Pro  Milone,  c.  15). 

Cicero  who  had  long  and  anxiously  been  expecting  this  successful 
result,  had  moved  from  Thessalonica  to  Dyrrachiura.  He  left  Dyrra- 
chium  on  the  day  on  which  the  Rogatio  was  carried,  and  ho  arrived  at 
Brundisium  the  next  day.  His  daughter  Tullia  was  waiting  for  him, 
and  ho  was  joyfully  received  by  the  people  of  Brundisium.  His  journey 
to  Rome  was  like  a triumphal  procession.  He  was  met  outside  the 
walls  by  a crowd  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  conducted  him  to  the  Capitol 
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and  thence  to  his  own  house.  It  was  the  4th  of  September,  b.o.  67, 
wlien  he  entered  Rome  (Pro  Sestio,  c.  63 ; In  Pison.  c.  22). 

On  the  next  day  he  thanked  the  Senate  for  their  senices  to  him  in 
a speech  entitled  Quum  Senatui  gratias  egit  or  Oratio  post  reditum  in 
Senatu  (Ad  Atticum,  iv.  1). 

There  is  an  edition  of  four  orations  of  Cicero  by  F.  A.  "Wolf  with  this 
title : “ M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  quae  vulgo  fcruntur  orationes  quatuor. 
I.  Post  Reditum  in  Senatu.  II.  Ad  Quirites  Post  Reditum.  III.  Pro 
Domo  sua  ad  Pontifices.  IV.  De  Haruspicum  Responsis.  Recognovit 
Animadversiones  integras  I.  hlarklandi  et  I.  M.  Gesneri  suasquo 
adjecit  Frid.  Aug.  Woliius.  Berolini,  1801.”  Wolfs  preface  contains 
the  history  of  the  coiitrovcrsy  about  these  four  orations,  and  some 
geiieral  remarks  on  them.  Markland  was  the  first  who  called  in  ques- 
tion the  genuineness  of  these  orations,  “ Remarks  on  the  Epistles  of 
Cicero  to  Brutus  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero ; in  a letter  to  a friend. 
With  a Dissertation  upon  four  orations  ascribed  to  il.  Tullius  Cicero,  Ac. 
London,  1745.”  Gesner  in  two  Praelections  1753,  1754  (Tom.  iii. 
Commentariorum  Soc.  Reg.  Gottingensis),  iutitled  “ Cicero  Restitutus,” 
answered  IMarkland’s  objections ; and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had 
answered  them  so  completely  that  the  controversy  was  settled  and  the 
four  orations  must  pass  for  genuine.  Wolf  observes  that  accordingly 
these  orations  are  now  not  only  printed  among  the  other  works  of 
Cicero,  but  one  or  two  have  been  admitted  for  their  peculiar  elegance 
among  the  Select  orations  of  Cicero  for  the  study' of  youth. 

Opinion  was  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  these  orations  at  the  time 
of  Wolf,  who  observes  that  there  is  also  in  their  favour  the  testimony  of 
Asconius  Pedianus,  Quintilian,  perhaps  Ammianus  Marcelliuus,  and 
others  of  less  note,  as  Mamertinus  Junior,  Serous,  the  commentator  of 
Virgil,  the  rhetoricians  Aquila  and  Rufinianus,  perhaps  also  Dion 
Cassius,  Lactantius,  Charisius,  and  perhaps  others  who  may  have  escaped 
his  notice.  He  remarks  that  frauds  of  this  kind  have  often  been  com- 
mitted, and  that  spurious  writings  have  been  ascribed  to  Cicero,  such 
as  the  Oratio  pridie  quam  in  eisilium  iret,  the  oration  In  C.  Sallustium 
Crispum,  an  Oratio  de  Pace,  and  an  Oratio  in  Valerium;  and  that 
we  might  have  had  many  more,  if  the  declamations  had  not  been  lost 
which  were  written  in  the  time  of  Seneca  on  the  same  subjects  as  Cicero’s 
genuine  speeches  ’. 

’ Eicerptorum  ControT.  iii.  Praef.  about  one  Ccstius  : “ Pueri  fere  aut  jurenea  scholaa 
frtMjuentant.  Hi  non  tantum  diserlissirois  viria,  quos  paulo  ante  reUili,  setl  etiam  Cireroni 
Ccstium  suum  praeferreiit,  nisi  lajiitles  timerent.  Quo  tamen  uno  modo  possuiit,  prae- 
ferutit : hujus  eiiim  Declamationes  ediscuqt ; illius  orationee  non  Icf^nt  nisi  eaa,  quibua 
Ceatius  rescripsit.”  Quintilian  (x.  5,  20)  mentions  this  Coatius  or  Sestius,  and  makes  a 
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The  external  evidence  for  the  genoineness  of  these  orations  is  as  good 
as  the  evidence  for  anj  other  orations  of  Cicero ; and  it  must  be  some 
very  strong  reasons  which  can  justify  a declaration  that  they  are  spurious. 
■Wolf  states  the  various  matters  on  which  a judgment  of  any  writer 
must  be  founded.  We  must  examine  his  form  of  expression,  the  lan- 
guage that  he  uses,  the  words  severally  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
placed.  We  expect  to  find  a certain  uniformity  in  a writer ; and  we 
do  not  expect  an  oration  which  passes  under  Cicero’s  name  to  be  so 
different  from  his  other  orations  that  we  perceive  the  difference  as  soon 
as  we  begin  to  read  it.  Next  to  the  propriety  of  the  language,  we  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  the  matter  is  treated ; the  whole  discourse, 
and  the  connexion  of  the  parts;  or  as  Wolf  calls  it  “logicam  veritatem 
sententiarum  sine  qua  ex  verbis  rectissime  positis  inanis  et  futilis 
strepitus  nascitur.”  Or  we  may  take  Cicero’s  own  opinion : “ tria 
videnda  sunt  oratori,  quid  dicat,  et  quo  quidque  loco,  et  quomodo  ” 
(Orator,  c.  13).  In  the  third  place.  Wolf  says,  we  must  consider  the 
elegance  and  other  rhetorical  merits  of  the  composition.  Fourthly,  we 
come  to  the  examination  of  historical  mistakes.  Cicero  was  not  always 
exact  in  his  statement  of  historical  facts ; but  we  have  to  consider 
whether  he  could  make  the  mistakes  which  appear  in  these  orations ; if 
he  could  fall  into  such  contradictions  and  make  such  exaggerations. 
Indeed  Wolf  advises  us  not  to  take  as  true  any  thing  in  these  orations, 
unless  it  is  supported  by  better  authority.  His  remark  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  oration  De  Dome,  which  the  jurisconsults  have  taken 
as  authority  in  some  things  which  relate  to  their  science.  But,  as  he 
says,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  writer  used  some  orations  of  Cicero, 
which  are  now  lost,  taking  both  the.  facts  and  the  language  ; which  will 
explain  how  it  happens,  that  there  are  many  parts  in  these  orations 
completely  in  the  style  of  Cicero.  Wolf  further  conjectures,  and  I 
think  it  is  a reasonable  conjecture,  that  on  examining  the  passages  which 
Asconius,  Aquila,  and  Rufinianus  have  cited  from  the  two  last  of  these 
orations  and  comparing  them  with  the  present  text,  we  see  that  the 
writer  simply  varied  whole  passages  in  his  original,  interpolated  them> 
and  put  them  on  the  scholastic  anvil.  And  he  adds  if  this  conjecture 
shall  not  displease  the  learned,  the  number  of  the  ancient  authorities  in 
favour  of  these  orations  will  be  much  diminished,  since  the  orations  De 
Domo  and  De  Haruspicum  responsis,  which  Asconius,  Quintili^,  and 
others  cite,  may.  not  be  those  which  we  now  have. 

In  the  fifth  place  Wolf  mentions  a thing  which  is  easier  felt  than 
reduced  to  exact  rules,  “ civilis  prudentia  quaedam.”  We  expect  a 

good  remark  on  his  perverse  industry : “ Melius  hoc  quam  roscribero  vetcribus  orationi- 
bus,  ut  fecit  Sestius  contra  Ciceronis  actionem  habitam  pro  Milone,  quum  alteram  partem 
aatia  nosse  non  posset  ex  sola  defensione.'^ 
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statesman  and  a Roman  to  speak  like  one ; and  if  he  does  not,  we 
suspect  tliat  somebody  is  using  his  name.  Cicero  certainly  showed 
little  spirit  in  his  eiUe,  and  in  his  letters  he  speaks  only  of  himself.  He 
says  nothing  about  the  state,  and  there  is  no  eyideuce  in  his  letters  that 
he  cared  for  it.  He  returned  in  ill  humour,  no  doubt,  but  ho  could  never 
have  made  the  first  two  of  these  speeches,  if  he  bad  not  entirely  lost  his 
judgment,  and  almost  bis  understanding. 

The  sixth  thing  to  observe,  says  Wolf,  is  the  peculiar  style  or 
character  of  a writer ; for  the  style,  as  it  has  been  said,  is  the  man. 
Every  writer  has  a manner  of  his  own,  good  or  bad.  It  is  so,  as  Wolf 
observes,  with  other  arts,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  for  there  never  was 
a great  artist,  who  had  not  a peculiar  style ; and  so  true  is  this  that 
the  commonest  observer  knows  the  work  of  a great  master  as  soon  as  he 
sees  it.  In  architecture,  in  sculpture,  and  we  may  assume  in  painting 
too,  the  Greeks  did  what  will  never  be  done  again.  It  is  so  with 
writing.  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  had  a language  which  they 
have  used  with  an  art  that  leaves  all  modern  writers  behind  them ; and 
I suppose  it  will  not  be  affirmed  that  there  is  any  thing  in  any 
modem  language  which  is  equal  to  the  best  specimens  of  Cicero.  A 
man  then  whose  judgment  is  formed  by  a good  discipline  and  who  has 
a competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  will  know  whether  a 
work  which  passes  under  Cicero’s  name  is  his  or  not.  It  is  not  a ques- 
tion for  learned  critics  to  decide  who  look  at  words  more  than  thoughts  ; 
it  is  a matter  in  which  a sound  judgment  is  necessary ; and  to  all  those 
who  have  it,  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  these  orations  must  be 
referred.  It  seems  presumptuous  for  any  man  to  declare  himself  against 
the  genuineness  of  certain  speeches  of  Cicero  which  many  good  scholars 
have  read  without  suspicion  and  have  even  admired.  But  a man  may 
have  learning,  as  it  is  called,  without  understanding,  taste,  or  judgment, 
of  which  there  are  many  notorious  examples.  It  is  also  notorious  how 
little  profit  many  meu  get  from  the  books  of  antiquity,  and  yet  spend 
their  lives  over  them.  They  converse  daily  with  the  best  men  and 
greatest  men  that  have  lived,  and  read  their  thoughts  expressed  in  the 
best  language  that  .man  has  yet  found,  and  yet  they  are  neither 
wiser  nor  better  than  other  people,  and  often  neither  so  wise  nor  so 
good. 

I wished  to  omit  these  four  tedious  orations,  but  they  are  still  con- 
sidered genuine  by  many  scholars,  and  iu  the  last  edition  of  Orelli  they 
are  placed  with  the  rest  in  the  body  of  the  orations  and  in  the  order  of 
time.  I have  therefore  read  them  carefully  aud  made  such  notes  as 
were  necessary  for  the  double  purpose  of  explaining  them  and  proving 
them  to  be  spurious ; aud  many  notes  are  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
No  student  should  read  these  orations  until  he  knows  Cicero’s  orations 
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'well,  and  particularly  those  which  Markland  supposes  that  the  falsifier 
made  most  use  of,  the  oration  In  Pisonem  and  that  Pro  P.  Sestio ; for 
those  four  orations  are  from  one  hand,  which  is  as  plain  as  that  they 
are  not  from  the  hand  of  Cicero. 

Those  who  will  undertake  the  defence  of  these  orations  will  find  more 
to  do  than  those  who  pronounce  them  not  to  be  Cicero’s.  Any  person 
who  has  leisure  and  no  better  employment  may  perhaps  in  some  cases 
show  that  what  Markland  and  Wolf  have  supposed  not  to  be  Latin  or 
Ciceronian  is  both  Latin  and  Ciceronian ; he  may  show  that  some  of  the 
objections  imged  against  the  genuineness  of  the  orations  may  be 
answered ; and  that  there  are  many  parts  which  may  be  the  pure  words 
of  Cicero.  All  this  I admit ; but  he  will  never  convince  any  man  of 
sense  that  the  first  of  Soman  writers,  a man  of  good  understanding  and 
a master  of  eloquence,  put  together  such  tasteless,  feeble,  and  eitrava-  .1 
gant  compositions.  Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of  those  who  afiect 
to  judge,  I would  rather  they  should  take  me  to  be  as  ignorant  as  they 
please  of  Latin  and  any  thing  else,  than  for  a man  who  can  admire  what 
it  is  intolerable  for  me  to  read  and  impossible  for  me  to  admire. 

I have  copied  many  of  Wolfs  notes  instead  of  giving  the  meaning  in 
English.  I do  not  think  that  a mixture  of  English  and  Latin  notes  is  a 
good  thing,  nor  that  it  is  generally  liked ; and  in  the  notes  to  the  other 
orations  I have  generally  stated  in  English  what  a commentator  has  said 
in  Latin.  But  in  such  a case  as  this,  it  is  better  to  print  many  of  Wolfs 
remarks  in  the  original,  for  a great  part  of  their  merit  is  in  the  form. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  who  he  was  and  what  ho  was.  Every 
sensible  scholar  respects  his  name  and  can  read  what  he  says  'with  plea- 
sure, even  if  he  differs  from  him.  He  is  one  of  the  few  critics  who  is 
never  dull,  and  always  instructive. 

Halm  is  the  editor  of  the  oration  Quum  Senatui  Gratias  egit  in  the 
second  edition  of  Orelli’s  orations  of  Cicero,  and  of  the  oration  Quum 
Populo. 

The  MSS.  to  which  he  refers  in  the  oration  Quum  Senatui  are 

P = Codex  Parisinus  num.  7794  a me  collatus. 

G = Codex  Gemblacensis,  nunc  Bruxellensis  num.  6345  a Baitero 
collatus. 

E = Codex  Erlangensis  38  a me  collatus. 

F = Lectiones  codicis  Pithoeani  a me  iterum  post  Graevium  ex 
margine  exempli  Lambiniani,  quod  Heidelbergae  adserratur, 
exscriptac. 

S = Cod.  Salisburgensis  aulicus  no.  34  (cod.  lat.  Monac.'  16734)  a 
mo  collatus. 
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QUUM  SENATUI  GRATIAS  EGIT. 


I.  Si,  patres  conscript!,  pro  vestris  immortalibus  in  me  fratremque 
mcum  liberosque  nostros  mentis  parum  vobis  cumulate  gratias 
egcro,  quaeso  obtestorque  ne  meae  naturae  potius  quain  magnitu- 
dini  vestrorum  beneficiorum  id  tribuendum  putetis.  Quae  tanta 
enim  potest  exsistere . ubertas  ingenii,  quae  tanta  dicendi  copia, 
quod  tarn  divinuin  atque  incredibile  genus  orationis,  quo  quisquam 
possit  vestra  in  nos  universa  promerita  non  dicain  complect!  oraiido, 
sed  percensere  nunierando  ? qui  mihi  fratrein  optatissiinum,  me 
fratri  amantissinio ; liberis  nostris  parentes,  nobis  liberos ; qui 
dignitatem,  qui  ordinein,  qui  fortunas,  qui'amplissiinam  rem  pub- 
licam,  quipatriam,  qua  niliil  potest  esse  jucundius,  qui  denique  nobis 
nosmetipsos  reddidistis.  Quod  si  parentes  carissimos  habere 
debemus,  quod  ab  iis  nobis  vita,  patrimonium,  libertas,  civitas 


Oratio  quum,  ^*c.]  This  is  the  title  of 
the  oration  in  P.  G.  and  in  the  Scho).  Bob. 
The  Elrf.  has  “ Incipit  oratio  M.  T.  Cice- 
ronis  cum  de  reditu  suo  aenatui  gratias 
egit.'^  Tliere  are  other  varieties.  The  title 
in  the  printed  books  is  generally  “ Post  re- 
ditum  in  Senatu.*' 

1.  eumuiate']  See  Pro  Flacco,  c.  36, 
where  he  uses  * cumulate/  Wolf  says  that 

* cumulate  gratias  agere ' occurs  nowhere 
else  in  Cicero,  though  Cicero  has  * cumulate 
referre  gratiam/ — * orando,’  P.  G. ; ‘or- 
nandu,'  E.  F.  8.  The  word  * orando  ' seems 
the  more  appropriate,  as  Wolf  observes,  for 

* complect!  orando’  is  the  same  as  'com- 
plect! oratione/  In  the  oration  Quum  Po- 
pulo  Gratias,  there  is  (c.  21)  ' omare  ora- 
tione/ If  we  take  the  reading  * complecti 
omando,"  we  must  intcrfirct  it,  as  Garatoni 
does,  as  equivalent  to  ' omare/  and  ' (>er- 
ccDscre  numerandu  * as  equivalent  to  * enu* 


merare/  There  is  also  a reading  ' enume* 
rando.’  Klotz  has  a long  note  on ' promerita/ 
the  substanct*  «)f  which  is  that  * promerita  * 
is  a stronger  expression  than  * merita/ 
Halm  cites  the  reading  'merita ’from  tho 
* Cod.  Henr.  8tephani/  The  word  ' pro- 
meritum  ’ occurs  only  here  and  in  the  ora- 
tion Quum  Populo,  c.  4 ; the  verbal  form 
' promerc!!di  ’ is  in  the  Pro  M arena,  c.  34. 

gut /ortunas,']  His  projtorty  was  restored 
to  him  and  the  losses  were  made  good,  as 
he  says  in  a letter  to  Atticus  (iv.  2).  But 
he  was  not  satished  with  (he  compensation : 
" Nobis  superheiem  aedium  (the  ground) 
consules  de  consilii  sententia  aestimanint 
H-Svicics;  cetera  valde  illiberaliter:  Tus- 
culanam  villain  quingentis  millibus;  Formi- 
anum  H>8  ducentis  quinquaginta  millibus. 
Quae  aestimatio  non  modo  vehementer  ab 
optimo  quoque,  sed  etiam  a plebe  reprehen- 
ditur.” 
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tradita  eat ; si  deos  immortalea,  quorum  beneficio  et  haec  tenuimua 
ct  ceteris  rebus  aucti  sumus  ; si  populum  llomanum,  cujus  honori- 
bus  in  amplissimo  consilio  et  in  altissimo  gradu  dignitatis  atque  in 
hac  omnium  terrarum  arce  collocati  sumus  ; si  hunc  ipsum  ordincm, 
a quo  saepe  magniiicentissimis  decrctis  sumus  honestati ; immensum 
quiddam  et  infinitum  est  quod  vobis  debeamus,  qui  vestro  singulari 
studio  atque  consensu  parentum  beneficia,  deorum  immortalium 
munora,  populi  Romani  honores,  vestra  de  me  multa  judicia  nobis 
uno  tempore  omnia  reddidistis,  ut,  quum  multa  vobis,  magna  populo 
Romano,  innumerabilia  parcntibus,  omnia  diis  immortalibus  de- 
beamus, haec  antea  singula  per  illos  habuerimus,  nunc  universa  per 
VOS  recuperaverimus. 

II.  Itaque,  patres  conscripti,  quod  ne  optandum  quidein  est 
honiini,  immortalitatem  quaiidam  per  vos  e.sse  adepti  videmur. 
Quod  enim  tempus  crit  umquam,  quum  vestrorum  in  nos  beneficio- 
rum  memoria  ac  fama  moriatur,  qui  illo  ipso  tempore,  quum  vi,  ferro, 
metu,  minis  obsessi  teneremini,  non  multo  post  discessum  meum 
me  universi  revocavistis,  referente  L.  Ninnio,  fortissimo  atque 


honoribus'}  The  ‘ honores  * conferred  by 
the  Roman  people  gave  a man  the  capacity 
of  entering  the  iSenate  {amplissimum  con- 
silium). The  *quaestura*  qualihed  a man 
for  the  Senate.  The  ' altissimus  dignitatis 
gradus  * is  the  consulship;  and  the  *om« 
nium  terrarum  arce*  is  the  Curia,  as  Manu- 
tins  correctly  explains  it.  In  the  oration 
Pn)  Sulla,  c.  11,  be  calls  Rome  “ arcem 
regum  ac  nationum  exteramm.”  See  the 
oration  Pro  Milouc,  c.  3^1,  **  templum  sanc- 
titatis,”  &c. 

Wolf  finds  fault  with  the  end  of  the 
sentence  * ut,  quum  multa  . . , recuporaveri- 
mus,'  in  which  nothing  fresh  is  said,  and 
the  climax  is  made  in  very  inept  terms, 
‘ multa,  magna,  innumerabilia  the  last  of 
which  (innumerabilia)  have  already  been 
number^,  and  they  are  four;  therefore  not 
past  numbering.  Klotz  remarks  that  those 
only  could  mistake  the  sense  of  the  first 
part  of  the  sentence  (cujus  bonoribus  . . . 
collocati  sumus)  who  took  offence  at  the 
very  natural  climax  ' multa,  magna,  innu- 
merabilia, omnia.'  This  is  an  answer  to 
Wolf,  .whom  he  does  not  name,  and  a spe- 
cimen of  bU  way  of  defending  the  Decla- 
matur. 

quod  vobU  debeomtiii^l  ‘ debeamut  mei  et 
Lag.  omnes,’  Halm,  who  explains  it  ‘im- 
mensum vobis  deberi  nnbi.s  vidernur  (^^fi- 
Xoi/jo/  dr).*  which  is  not  the  true  explana- 
tion. * Uuod  vobis  debeamus  * is  simply 
' the  debt’  Ue  does  not  say  * id  qaod  vobis 


debemns  immensum,*  fkc. ; but  be  puts  it 
in  another  and  a more  general  form.  ISee 
Pro  Sulla,  c.  7i  note  on  * qui  ex  rounicipiis 
veniant.* 

2.  immorialiiatem']  Wolf  compares  In 
Pis.  c.  3 : “ Mihi  populus  Romanus  univer* 
sus  ilia  in  contioiie  non  unius  diei  gratula- 
tionem,  sed  aeternitatem  immortalitatemque 
donavit."  See  Pro  Sestio,  c.  54,  “plausum 
immortalitatem.** 

quum  vfsirorum']  E S.  have*  quo*  in 
place  of  * quum  * or  * cum.* 

L.  Ninnio, On  the  first  of  Juno,  b.c. 
58.  (See  the  Introduction.)  This  is  one 
of  the  passages  which  Wolf  alleges  as  evi- 
dence of  this  speech  being  the  work  of  some 
declamator.  lie  says,  **  No,  the  Senate 
spoke  freely  even  in  the  third  month  after 
Cicero’s  departure,  since  on  the  motion  of 
Ninnius  a full  Senate  voted  for  Cicero’s 
recall,  and  only  one  tribune  opposed  it ; for 
which  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  speech 
Pro  Sestio,  c.  31.”  This  discrepancy  seems 
to  me  to  have  no  great  weight  as  an  argu- 
ment  against  the  genuineness  of  this  speech  ; 
but  in  these  spurious  orations  we  And  every 
thing  magnifi^  ; and  this  passage  is  one  of 
those  in  which  fat'ts  are  stated  stronger 
than  in  the  genuine  speeches.  Indeed  they 
are  diffen^nt  facts,  for  in  the  oration  Pro 
Si'.stio  (c.  31)  it  is  not  said  that  the  Senate 
wa.s  thrcatenetl  at  that  time. 

The  * eum  tribunuro  * whom  he  does  not 
name  is  perhaps  Aelius  Steienus.  This  is 
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optimo  viro  ? quern  habuit  ille  pestifer  annus  et  tnaxime  iidelem,  et 
miniine  timidum,  si  diniicare  placuisset,  defensorein  salutis  ineae. 
Posteaquain  vobis  potestas  decernendi  non  est  permissa  per  cum 
tribunum  plebis,  qui,  quum  per  se  rein  publicain  lacerare  non 
posset,  sub  alieno  seelere  delevit,  nuinquam  de  me  siluistis,  num- 
quam  mcam  salutem  non  ab  its  consulibus  qui  vendiderant  flagita- 
vistis.  Itaque  vestro  studio  atque  auctoritato  perfectum  est  ut  ipse 
ille  annus,  quern  ego  mihi  quam  patriae  malueram  esse  fatalem, 
octo  tribunes  haberet,  qui  et  proinulgarent  de  salute  mea  et  ad  vos 
saepcnumero  referrent.  Nam  consules  modesti  legumque  metuentes 
impediebantur  lege,  non  ea  quae  de  me,  sed  ea  quae  de  ipsis  lata  erat, 
quam  meus  inimicus  promulgavit,  ut  si  revixissent  ii  qui  liacc  pacne 
delerunt,  turn  ego  redirem : quo  facto  utrumque  confcssus  est,  et 
se  illorum  vitam  desiderare,  et  magno  in  periculo  rem  publicam 
futuram,  si  quum  hostes  atque  interfcctores  rei  publicae  revixissent, 

the  man  who  is  mentioned  in  the  oration 
Pro  Cluentio,  c.  26,  and  the  writer  seems 
here  to  allude  to  bis  scandalous  conduct  aa 
a judci.  He  opposed  the  proposal  of 
Ninnius  (Pro  Sestio,  c.  31)  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Clmlius  (sub  alieno  soelere) ; but 
these  words  have  been  explained  diflazently. 

It  is  usual  for  this  writer  to  leave  us  in 
doubt  about  his  meaning. 

gui  vfndiderani']  * qui  rem  p.  vendide- 
rant,* £.  F.  He  means  *qui  vendiderant 
salutem  :*  they  bad  sold  Cicero  to  Clodius 
fur  their  provinces.  Piso  had  Macedonia 
and  Gabinius  had  Syria  (De  Domo,  c.  26). 

fataletn,}  Markland  has  a note  on 
* fatalis  * and  the  verb  * malle.*  * Fatalis  * 
being  that  which- is  determined  by  Fatum, 
that  which  must  happen  (In  Cat.  Ui.  4 ; iv. 

1),  it  would  be  an  inconsistency  for  Cicero 
to  say  that  he  preferred  this  year  being 
fatal,  in  the  Roman  sense,  to  himself  rather 
than  to  his  country.  But  * fatalis  * has  also 
the  sense  of  * perniciosus,*  aa  it  has  here, 
but,  adds  Markland,  with  the  addition  of 
the  signification  of  a certain  Fatumwbich  a 
the  cause  of  the  evil.  But  the  word  could  not 
be  used  here  in  either  sense.  The  conclusion 
is  that  Cicero  did  not  write  this  passage. 

Gesner  gave  an  answer  to  this  criticism 
of  Markland,  and  a pretty  good  answer. 

But  Wolf  still  maintained  that  Cicero  could 
not  write  thus. 

oc/o]  * hoc,’  P.  j * hos,*  G.  Eight  tri- 
bunes were  ready  * promulgare,’  and  .two 
refused. 

cotiMuleB  modrt/i]  He  is  sneering  at  the 
consuls  of  B.c.  58,  L.  Calpurnius  Piao  and 
A.  Gabinius,  who  affected  to  be  \mable  to 


do  any  thing  bccau.se  Godius  had  carried  a 
Lex  which  forbade  any  one  from  proposing 
Cicero’s  recall  (Pro  Sestio,  c.  32 ; I)e  Douio, 
c.  26).  A passage  in  a letter  to  Atticus 
makes  this  plain  (iii.  15)  : **  Ast  tute  scrip- 
sisti  ad  me  quoddam  caput  legis  Cludium 
in  curiae  poste  fixisse,  Ne  referri  neve  dici 
liceret.” 

guam  mens]  * quam  ’ is  Lambinus’  emen- 
dation. The  MSS.  have  *cum,*  as  Halm 
says.  If  some  of  them  have  * quum,’  which 
may  be  the  case,  it  is  easier  to  understand 
how  the  mistake  arose.  The  common  read- 
ing is  * quum  . . . promulgavit  ;*  for  which 
Ernesti  would  write  * quum  . . . promulga- 
visset.* 

at  guum  hoBfes  . . . rer&rtiBBem.'}  The 
reading  of  E.  F.  P.,  which  Wolf  bad  con- 
jectured to  be  the  true  reading.  But  P. 
has  * sicut  ostes’  and  F.  has  'si  eum  hostes.’ 
The  reading  of  the  other  MSS.  and  the 
common  reding  of  the  editions  is  ' si  aut 
hostes  • . . aut  ego  non  rovertissem.’  There 
is  now  no  occasion  to  recur  to  Manutius’ 
explanation  of  the  common  reading,  which 
explanation  Kloix  considers  to  be  quite 
right.  The  play  on  the  words  * si  reviiis- 
sent  ii,’  &c.  is  mere  trifling.  Clodius  of 
course  meant  to  say  that  Cicero  should  not 
return  till  the  men  came  to  life  agaiu  who 
had  been  punished  for  their  share  in  Cati- 
lina’s  conspiracy ; which  was  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  he  should  never  re- 
turn. The  writer  gives  the  words  another 
meaning. 

The  ' intetfectores  rei  publicae*  is  a 
strange  expression.  I do  not  know  that  it 
is  Ciceronian.  hlarkUnd  thinks  that  it  is 
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ego  non  revertissem.  Atque  illo  ipso  tamen  anno,  quum  ego  ces- 
sisscm,  princeps  autem  civitatis  non  legum  praesidio  sed  parictum 
vitam  suam  tueretur,  res  publica  sine  consulibus  esset,  neque  solum 
parentibus  pei’petuis,  verum  etiam  tutoribus  annuis  esset  orbata, 
sententias  dicere  prohiberemini,  caput  meae  proscriptionis  recitare- 
tur,  numquam  dubitastis  meam  salutem  cum  cominuni  salute  con- 
jungere.  III.  Postea  vero  quam  singulari  et  praestautissima 
virtute  P.  Lentuli  consulis  ex  sufterioris  anni  caligine  et  tenebris 
lucem  in  re  publica  Kal.  Jan.  dispicerc  cocpistis;  quum  Q.  Metelli 
nobilissimi  hominis  atque  optimi  viri  summa  dignitas,  quum  praeto- 
rum,  tribunorum  plebis  paene  omnium  virtus  et  tides  rei  publicae 
subvenisset ; quum  virtute,  gloria,  rebus  gestis  Cn.  Pompeius, 
omnium  gentium,  omnium  saeculorum,  omnis  memoriae  facile  prin- 
cops,  tuto  se  venire  in  senatum  arbitraretiir ; tantus  vcster  consen- 
sus de  salute  mea  fuit,  ut  corpus  abcsset  meum,  dignitas  jam  in 
patriam  revertisset.  Quo  quidem  mense  quid  inter  me  et  meos 
inimicos  intcresset  existimare  potuistis.  Ego  meam  salutem  dcscrui 
ne  propter  me  civium  vulneribus  res  publica  cruentaretur  ; illi  meum 
rcditum  non  populi  Romani  suffragiis  sed  flumine  sanguinis  inter- 
cludendum  putaverunt.  Itaque  postea  nihil  vos  civibus,  nihil  sociis, 
nihil  regibus  respondistis ; nihil  judices  sententiis,  nihil  populus 
suffragiis,  nihil  hie  ordo  auctoritate  declaravit ; mutum  forum, 
elinguem  curiam,  tacitam  et  fractam  civitatem  videbatis.  Quo 
quidem  tempore,  quum  is  excessisset,  qui  caedi  et  (laminae  vobis 
auctoribus  restiterat,  cum  ferro  et  facibus  homines  tota  urbe  voli- 
tantes,  magistratuum  tecta  impugnata,  deorum  tcmpla  inilammata, 


no  better  than  one  which  Cicgto  condemns 
(De  Or.  hi.  41):  **  Afncani  mort«  castrata 
erat  Res  Publica,*'  where  he  U speaking  of 
metaphor  (verbi  translatio). 

princepa  . . . civilati$]  Cn.  Pompeius. 
Compare  Pro  Sestio,  c.  32 ; Pro  MUone, 
c.  7;  Plutarch,  Pompeiu.s,  c.  49:  Pom- 

peiua  alleging  these  proceedings  as  his  ex- 
cuse, and  besides  that,  being  afraid  of  the 
insolence  and  abuse  of  Cltxlius,  camu  no 
more  into  the  Forum  so  long  as  Clodius 
was  in  office,  but  kept  to  his  house." 

tine  con*ulibuu'\  He  means  to  say  that 
IHso  and  Gabinius  did  not  deserve  the 
name  of  consuls.  The  ' tutoribus  annuis  * 
must  be  the  magistrates  generally ; but  it 
is  doubtful  what  he  means  by  'parentibus 
perpetuis.*  KloU  supposes  that  be  means 
the  Senate;  and  perhaps  he  is  right. — 

' caput  meae  proscriptionis  :*  the  chapter  of 
the  Lex  of  Clodius  mentioned  in  the  letter 
to  AUicus. 


3.  P.  Ltntult]  One  of  the  consuls  of 
B.c.  57. — * corpus  . . . dignitas  :*  in  the  ora- 
tion E^o  Sulla,  c.  1 1 , there  is  according  to 
the  reading  of  some  MSS.  on  opposition 
between  * animi ' and  ' corpus/  llere  the 
conclusion  of  this  sentence,  the  * cor|)ua  * 
and  the  ' dignitas,*  is  singularly  flat. 

nihil  soetts,  nihil  regibu»\  All  public 
business  was  suspended ; or  as  be  says  Pro 
Scstio,  c.  31:  "omnia  Senatus  rejiciebat, 
nisi  de  me  priroum  consulos  rettulissent/* 
Compare  In  Pis.  c.  14.  No  answer  was 
given  to  the  Socii  or  Provinciales,  none  to 
the  kings  whose  embassies  were  waiting  for 
an  audience. 

Wolf  considers  the  expression  'declara- 
vit * as  evidence  of  the  band  of  the  forger, 
for  ' decemere  * and  other  words  would  be 
the  proper  terms. 

impugnala,"]  There  is  also  a reading 
' oppugnata,*  the  more  usual  word. 
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summi  viri  ct  clarissiini  consulis  fasces  fractos,  fortissimi  atque 
optitni  viri,  tribuni  plebis,  sanctissimum  corpus,  non  tactum  ac 
violatuni  manu,  scd  vuIneratUm  ferro  confectumque  vidistis.  Qua 
strage  nonnulli  permoti  magistratus,  partiin  metu  mortis,  partim 
dcsperatione  rci  publicae,  paullulum  a mea  caussa  recesserunt ; 
rcliqui  fuerunt  quos  neque  terror,  neque  vis,  nec  spes,  nec  metus, 
nec  proinissa,  nec  minae,  nec  tela,  nec  faces  a vestra  auctoritate,  a 
populi  Romani  dignitate,  a niea  salute  depellerent. 

IV.  Princeps  P.  Lentulus,  parens  ac  deus  nostrae  vitae,  fortunac, 
memoriae,  nominis,  hoc  specimen  virtutis,  hoc  indicium  animi,  hoc 
lumen  consulatus  sui  fore  putavit,  si  me  mihi,  si  meis,  si  vobis,  si 
rei  publicae  reddidissct.  Qui  ut  est  dcsignatus,  numquam  dubi- 
tavit  sententiara  de  salute  mea  se  et  re  publica  dignam  dicere. 
Quum  a tribune  plebis  vetaretur,  quum  praeclarum  caput  recitaretur, 
nc  quis  ad  vos  referret,  ne  quis  decerneret,  ne  disputaret,  ne  loque- 
retur,  ne  pedibus  iret,  ne  scribendo  adesset,  totam  illam,  ut  ante 
dixi,  proscriptionem,  non  legem  putavit,  qua  civis  optime  de  re 
publica  meritus  nominatim  sine  judicio  una  cum  senatu  rci  pub- 
licae esset  ereptus.  U t vero  iniit  magistratum,  non  dicam,  quid 
egit  prius,  sed  quid  omnino  egit  aliud  nisi  utme  conservato  vestrom 
in  posterum  dignitatem  auctoritatemque  sancirct  ? Dii  immortalcs, 
quantum  mihi  beneficium  dedisse  vidcifiini,  quod  hoc  anno  P. 
Lentulus  consul  est ! quanto  majus  dedissetis,  si  superiore  anno 
fuisset ! nec  enim  eguissem  medicina  consular!,  nisi  consular!  vulnere 


/atcet  fracioi,"]  The  commentators  are 
not  aipwd  whether  the  ‘fasces'  of  Lentulus 
or  of  Metellus  were  broken.  Markland 
supposes  that  it  was  neither  one  nor*  the 
other,  and  that  all  this  is  an  invention  of 
the  former;  for  neither  any  other  writer 
mentions  this,  nor  Cicero,  though  he  says 
80  much  about  these  matters  in  the  oration 
Pro  Sestio,  c.  32.  The  ‘tribunus’  who  was 
wounded  was  P.  Sestius  (Pro  Sestio,  c.  37). 
“They  appear  to  have  bwn  the  ‘fasces'  of 
Lentulus"  (Klotz).  How  do  they  appear? 

The  wordi  ‘is  excessisset'  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  sentence  refer  to  Cicero,  and 
Ernesti  rightly  viewed  the  ejq>re»sion  as 
very  strange,  for  Cicero  had  left  Rome  long 
before  these  disturbances.  A person,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  facts,  would  conclude 
that  all  this  took  place,  ‘ quum  Cicero  ox- 
cessissft,'  and  he  niiglit  suppose  that  Cicero's 
departure  was  the  cause  of  it.  But  * ex- 
(N'ssisset ' is  not  the  projwr  word,  as  Wolf 
ob.serves.  It  should  have  been  * cessisset ' 
or  ' discessisset.' 

nonnulii . . . maffUtratui,']  *'  Who  these 


Umid  men  were,"  says  Wolf,  “no  one  has 
told  us  or  ever  will  tell  us.*'  This  is  the 
best  answer  to  any  inquiries  about  them. 

4.  ne  quit  ad  roi  . . . adeteeif^  These 
words  are  printed  in  some  editions  in  capi- 
tals, as  if  they  were  the  words  of  the  Lex ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  not.  Mark- 
land  pointed  out  tha  absurdity  of  the  ex- 
pression * ne  pedibus  iret  ’ without  the  ad-  ' 
dition  of  the  wonls  *in^  sententiam.'  If  * 
tliey  are  the  words  of  a Lex,  they  are  only  ■ 
part  of  the  words,  just  sufficient  to  indicate  . 
what  was  meant.  Wolf  adds  that  the  words  - 
‘ disputaret ' and  ‘ loqueretur ' are  not  ap- 
propriate words  in  a Rogatio ; and  * ne  quis 
decerneret  ’ seems  a false  expression,  for  it 
is  the  Senatua  ‘ qui  decemit.' 

'Nominatim'  refers  to  the  second  Lex  of 
Clodius,  which  pronounced  the  ‘interdirtio' 
of  fire  and  water  against  Cicero  after  he  had 
left  Rome.  The  first  Lex  of  Clodius  did 
not  mention  Cicero’s  name  (Introd.). 

quaufo  majv*\  ' quo  f|uanto  magis,’  S. ; 
and  many  editions. 

contulari  vtUntre]  The  consuls  Piso  and 
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concidissein.  Audieram  ex  sapientissimo  homine  atque  optinio  civi 
et  viro,  Q.  Catulo,  non  saepe  unum  consuicni  iinprobuin,  duos  vero 
nuniquam  [post  Romam  conditam]  excepto  illo  Cinnano  tempore 
fiiisse.  Quare  mcam  caussain  semper  fore  firmissimam  dicere  sole- 
bat,  dum  vel  unus  in  re  publica  consul  esset.  Quod  vcrc  dixerat, 
si  illud  de  duobus  consulibus,  quod  ante  in  re  publica  [non]  fuerat, 
perenne  ac  proprium  manere  potuisset.  Quod  si  Q.  Metellus  illo 
tempore  consul  fuisset  inimicus,  dubitatis  quo  animo  fuerit  in  me 
conservando  futurus,  quum  in  restituendo  auctorem  fuiase  ascrip- 
toremque  vidcatis  ? Sod  fuerunt  ii  consoles,  quorum  inentes 
angustac,  humilcs,  pravae,  oppletae  tenebris  ac  sordibus,  nomcn 
ipsum  consulatus,  splendorem  illius  honoris,  magnitudinem  tanti 
imperii  nec  intueri  nec  sustinere  nec  capere  potuerunt : non  con- 
sulcs,  sed  mercatores  provinciarum  ac  venditores  vestrae  dignitatis. 
Quorum  alter  a me  Gatilinam  amatorem  suum  multis  audientibus, 
alter  Cethegum  consobrinum  reposcebat ; qui  me  duo  scelcratissimi 
post  hominuin  memoriam,  non  consules,  sed  latrones,  non  modo 
deseruerunt  in  caussa  praesertim  publica  et  consulari,  sed  prodi- 
derunt,  oppugnarunt,  omni  auxilio,  non  solum  suo,  sod  etiam  vestro 
ceterorumquc  ordinum,  spoliatum  esse  voluerunt.  V.  Quorum 
alter  tamcn  Deque  me  ncque  quemquam  fcfellit.  Quis  cnim  ullam 


Gabiniiis  inflicted  the  wound  of  his  exile,  as 
he  means  to  say ; and  Lentulus  applicti  the 

* medirina  ronsularis.'  This  was  very  pro- 
per.— Q.  Catulus  is  the  son  of  the  Catulus 
who  perished  in  Marius’  proscription. 

Cinnano'\  The  reading  of  E.  P has 

* germane, ’ but  the  word  is  erased  and  the 
margin  has  ‘ cesoniuo,’  which  is  also  the 
reading  of  G.  S ha.s  'cesonini.’  “C»dd. 
quofjuc  Lag.  oinnes  mondo>i  sunt”  (Halm). 
Klotz  has  kept  ‘ Caosotiino,' with  the  sin- 
gular remark  that  if  the  reading  is  genuine, 
the  words  * e.xcopto  . , , tempore*  are  the 
words  of  Ci(^ro,  and  not  of  Catulus.  I do 
not  know  how  ‘ Caesonino  * can  be  under- 
stood, for  I do  nut  suppose  that  it  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  of  L.  Calpurnius  Piso 
having  the  agnomen  ' Caesoninus.* 

The  words  * post  Romam  conditam  * arc 
in  £.  F.,  but  Halm  omits  them.  In  the 
times  of  Cinna  there  were  two  bad  consuls 
at  once,  as  he  moans  to  say,  Cinna  himself 
and  Carbo  in  b.c.  85,  84.  Catulu-s  said 
that  (?irero*.s  ra««o  was  safe,  so  long  as  there 
was  one  consul,  one  good  consul  in  the 
state.  The  sentence  ‘Quod  di.xerat . . . p<»- 
tuisset*  is  confused.  Wolf  saw  that  ‘non  * 
before  ‘ fuerat ' was  out  of  place.  E omits 
the  * non.*  Halm  remarks  (luit  the  reading 

VOL.  III. 


of  the  other  MSS  “hanc  habet  bonam 
sententiam  : quod  ante  In  re  p.  non  fuerat,  ut 
umquam  ainbo  impmbi  essent.*’  But  (his 
contradicts  the  remark  of  Catulus,  which 
has  been  accepted  as  true.  Yet  the  writer 
has  expressed  himself  in  so  confused  a way, 
that  wc  hardly  know  what  meaning  to  give 
to  h'ls  words. 

Q.  Metellus  . . . tnmiiciis,]  S has  ‘non 
inimicus.*  The  od.  Junt.  has  ‘ unicus.* 
Halm  thinks  that  * inimicus  * is  a ' manifes- 
tiim  glossema.*  I should  think  so  too,  if 
(?i(rero  wrote  the  speech.  If  he  did  not,  it  is 
as  likely  to  be  from  the  anthor’s  hand  as  from 
any  other. 

ii  conxules,'}  The  other  reading  is  ‘ duo.' 
Halm  says  *•  P.  G.  ii,  quod  etiam  ii  Icgero 
)x)ssis  ” Lamhinus  thought  that  ‘ consules* 
should  be  omitted,  as  being  inconsistent 
with  what  the  writer  repeats  several  times, 
that  Piso  and  Gabiniui  were  not  consuls. 
On  which  Wolf  remarks:  “ mihi  contra 
non  videtur  tarn  acutus  fuiase  Declamator 
nhlitus  Ciroronis  sui  p.  Sext.  § 17*’  (Pj*u 
Sestio,  c.  7 : “ consules  ? hocine  ut  ego  no- 
mine appollem  ”). 

5.  Quorum  alter  tamen']  Gahinius  is 
meant,  which  is  shown  by  the  words  * rogatiu- 
nem  do  pirutico  hello  tuUsset  ;*  fur  Gabinius 
X 
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ullius  boni  speni  liaberet  in  eo,  cujus  priinuin  tompus  aetatis  palam 
fuissot  ad  omnium  libidines  divulgatum?  qui  ne  a sanetissima 
quidem  parte  corporis  potuissot  bominum  impuram  intoinporantiam 
propulsarc,  qui  quum  suam  rem  non  minus  strenue  quam  postea 
publicam  confecisset,  egestatem  et  luxuriam  domcstico  Icmocinio 
sustentavit,  qui,  nisi  in  aram  tribunatus  confugisset,  neque  vim 
praetoris,  nec  multitudinem  creditorum  nec  bonorum  proscriptionem 
effngero  potuisset.  Quo  in  magistratu  nisi  rogationcm  de  piratico 
bcllo  tulisset,  profecto  egcstate  et  improbitate  coactus  piraticam 
ipse  feeisset ; ac  minore  quidem' cum  rei  publieae  detrimento  quam 
quod  intra  mocnia  nefarius  hostis  praedoque  versatus  est ; quo 
inspectante  ac  sedente  legem  tribunus  plcbis  tulit,  no  auspiciis 


proposed  the  Rogatio  which  gave  Pompeius 
the  command  in  the  war  against  the  pi> 
rates. 

The  foul  allusions  of  the  writer  in  the 
words  ' amatorem  raum  * (c.  4)  ‘ no  a sanc- 
tissima  quidem  parte  corporis*  require  uo 
explanation.  Hotmann  has  a singularly 
silly  note  on  this  passage,  for  which  he  is 
reproved  hy  Graevius ; and  Wolf  says  of  it, 
“ Mirerc  ubi  hanc  partem  quaesicrit  Hoto- 
maims  de  mystcriis  quibusdam  loquens  quae 
maiimc  occultentur  idemque  comparat  pseu> 
dothyrupi  c.  0."  But  the  Declamator  is 
not  satisfied  with  saying  this  once.  lie 
says  it  again  with  some  small  variation  (De 
Domo,  c.  24). 

aram  tribunalus']  The  sanctity  of  the 
tribunate  protected  him  against  the  prae- 
tor’s authority  during  his  year  of  office, 
against  his  cr^itors,  and  against  being  sold 
up  (bonorum  proscriptiunem ; Vol.  Il/'Pro 
P.  Quintio,  c.  15,  note). 

quo  inspectante]  This  is  explained  by  a 
passage  in  the  oration  Pro  Scstio,  c.  15, 
**  iisdein  <nnsulibus  (Piso  and  Gabinius)  se- 
deiitibus,’*  &c.  The  transition  from  Gabi- 
nius' tribunate  to  his  consulship  is  very 
abrupt,  and  the  pas.«tage  would  be  unintelli- 
gible if  we  did  not  know  the  facts.  Klotz 
says  that  this  hasty  transition  ts  not  so 
offensive  as  Wolf  assumes  it  to  be.  Let 
each  man  judge. 

anspiciis]  The  effect  of  such  a Rogatio 
was  to  abolish  the  religious  ceremonial 
with  which  all  public  business  commenced; 
and  to  nullify  the  * obnuntiatio,'  which  was 
a declaration  by  an  augur  or  competent 
roagistratus  that  some  bad  omen  prevented 
the  meeting  (concilium)  or  Comitia  from 
being  held. 

The  pa.ssages  which  relate  to  the  Lex 
Aelia  et  Fuha  are  collected  in  Orelli's  In- 


dex Legum.  Cicero  often  mentions  the 
Lex.  In  the  oration  Do  Hanispirum  Re- 
sponds, c.  27t  the  writer  speaks  of  the  two 
Leges  Aelia  et  Fufia.  Orclli  thinks  it  pro- 
bable tliat  there  was  only  one  Lex,  but  it  is 
a difficult  matter  to  decide.  One  object  of 
the  Lex  or  of  the  Leges  was  to  give  to 
Magistratus  the  power  of  preventing  or  dis- 
solving the  Comitia  by  the  'obnuntiatio' 
(Pro  Scstio,  c.  16;  Phil.  ii.  c.  32).  Tlie 
date  of  the  Lex  or  of  the  Leges  is  not  cer- 
tain ; but  tlioy  were  in  force  before  the 
troublesome  times  of  the  Gracchi.  In  the 
oration  a^inst  Piso  (c.  5)  he  mentions  the 
enactment  of  the  Lc.x  Aelia  et  Fufia  as 
having  hec'n  made  about  a hundred  years 
before  the  time  to  which  he  there  alludes. 
There  is  a remark  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence (({uae  nostri  majores  . . . volucrunt) 
which  is  Cicero's.  The  natun?  of  the  ‘tri- 
bunitia  polcstas  ' has  been  explained  (Vol. 
II,  De  Lege  Agraria,  ii.  c.  37)*  It  was  the 
Roman  liberty.  But  it  required  curbing 
sometimes,  and  it  was  curbed  by  religion. 
Machiavelli  has  well  comprehended  the  re- 
ligious principle  of  the  Roman  State  in  a 
few  chapters  (Discorsi,  I,  cc.  12 — 15).  lie 
begins  by  saying  that  " (hose  princes  or 
those  states,  which  would  maintain  them- 
selves uncorrupted,  must  above  every  thing 
maintain  incorrupt  the  ceremonies  of  religion 
and  keep  them  in  veneration."  The  nobles 
made  use  of  religion  to  check  the  violence 
of  the  popular  party  headed  by  the  Tribuni ; 
and  though  the  nobles  often  cared  not  ft>r 
religion,  the  people  did.  Clodius  by  his 
nica-sures  was  destroying  the  foundations 
on  which  the  existence  of  Rome  repo.<«.‘d  ; 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  there  must  1m?  a 
revolution  when  the  respect  to  religion  and 
its  ceremonial  was  gone.  Machiavelli  says 
when  be  is  speaking  of  the  agitation  of 
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obtemperarctur,  ne  obnuntiare  concilio  aut  comitiis,  ne  legi  inter- 
cedere  liceret ; ut  lex  Aelia  et  Fufia  ne  valeret ; quae  no.stri 
inajores  certissima  subsidia  rei  publicae  contra  tribunicios  furores 
esse  voluerunt.  Idemque  postea,  quum  innumerabilis  niultitudo 
bonorum  de  Capitolio  supplcx  ad  eum  sordidata  venisset,  quunique 
adolescentes  nobilissimi  cunctique  equitcs  Romani  se  ad  lenonis 
impudicissimi  pedes  abjecissent,  quo  vultu  cincinnatus  ganeo  non 
solum  civium  lacrimas,  verum  ctiam  patriae  preces  repudiavit. 
Neque  eo  contentus  fuit,  sed  etiani  in  contionem  escendit,  eaque 
dixit  quae,  si  ejus  vir  Catilina  revixisset,  dicere  non  esset  ausus  : se 
Nonarum  Decembr.  quae  me  consule  fuissent  clivique  C'apitolini 
poenas  ab  equitibus  Romanis  esse  repetiturum ; neque  solum  id 
dixit,  sed  quos  ci  comniodum  fuit  compellavit : L.  vero  Lamiam, 
cquitem  Roinanuin,  praestanti  dignitate  hominem  et  saluti  ineae 
pro  familiaritate,  rei  publicae  pro  fortunis  suis  amicissimum,  consul 
imperiosus  exire  [ex]  urbe  jussit : et  quum  vos  vestem  mutandam 
censuissetis  cunctique  mutassetis,  atque  idem  omnes  boni  jam  ante 
fecissent,  ille  unguentis  oblitus,  cum  toga  practexta,  quam  omnes 
praetores  aedilcsque  turn  abjecerant,  irrisit  squalorem  vcstrum  et 
luctum  gratissimae  civitatis ; fecitque,  quod  nemo  umquam  tyran- 


the  tribune  Terentillufi,  **  Livy  shows  that  the 
Plebes  through  fear  of  religion  chose  rather 
to  obey  the  consul  tlian  trust  to  the  tribunes, 
saying  in  favour  of  the  ancient  religion  these 
wortls : Nondum  haec  quae  nunc  tenet  sae- 
culum  ncgligentia  deum  venerat,  nec  in> 
terpretando  sibi  quisque  juajurandum  et 
leges  aptas  faciebat.” 

in  contionem  eieendit^']  'escendit,'  P.,  as 
Gulielmius  conjectured.  Most  of  the  M88. 
have  'ascendit.'  Vol.  II.  De  Imp.  Cn. 
Pompeii,  c.  18. 

Wolf  compares  the  passage  ' ad  lenonis 
impurissirni,’  which  reding  he  prefers  to 
* impudici.>uimi,'  with  the  passage  in  the 
oration  Pro  Sestio,  c.  1 1 : " unde  haec  uber* 
tas  verboruro  fluxit,  non  sine  auctario  quo* 
dam,  quo  ^opriKtirtoa  heret  oratio.  ,i)ic 
qui  modo  erat  lenot  statim  mutatur  in  cm* 
cinnatum  yoneonem,  quo  nomine  Gabinius 
nusquam  appellatur  a Cicerone.  Sic,  quod 
hie  (Pro  S^tio,  c.  li)  dicit  antpltetimi  or- 
tiinis  preeee  et  elaristimontm  civium  tacri- 
ma«,  Ute,  re  in  speciem  aucta,  effert,  non 
iolum  civium  /acrimat,  verum  etiam  pa- 
triae precee.  Quo  loco  niemorabile  est, 
saepius  accidisse  huic  Scriptori,  ut,  ubi  par* 
ticulas  istas  ponerct,  non  to/am,  rerum 
etiam,  in  altero  membro  aut  minus  quid* 
dam  adjiowet  aut  omnino  nihil,  quum  ali. 


quid  magnum  adjedsse  vellet.  Conf.  supra 
(c.  2 near  the  end)  et  De  Domo  (c.  3:  'non 
solum  sine  ullis  copiis,'  &c.)." 

1 have  made  this  extract  because  it  is  a 
specimen  of  Wolfs  way  of  examining  this 
oration,  and  what  ho  writes  is  always  worth 
reading. 

eaque  dixit']  He  means  of  course  that 
Gabinius  said  what  Catilina  would  not  have 
dared  to  say,  if  he  bad  come  to  life.  We 
have  * ejus  vir  Catilina  ;*  the  same  again. 
Sec  c.  4.  Perhaps  this  is  a passage  on 
which  a remark  is  superfluous,  as  some 
people  find  no  difficulties.  But  it  is  ill 
said,  and  mi^ht  be  mistaken.  The  real  ex- 
pression U in  the  oration  Pro  Scstio,  c.  13, 
“habet  orationem  talem  consul,  qualem 
numquam  Catilina  victor  habuisset." 

Nonarum  Decembr.]  llie  day  on 
which  the  conspirators  were  executed  at 
Rome. 

X.  . . . Lamiam,]  See  Pro  Sestio,  c.  12. 
All  this  passage  about  the  changing  of  the 
dress  is  heavy  and  full  of  repetition,  as 
Markland  observes. 

ffratiseimae]  Halm  mentions  no  varia- 
tion here.  In  some  editions  it  is  'gravis* 
simae.*  • 

/ecitque  . . • ediceref.]  If  a reader  does 
not  find  something  here  that  makee  him 
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nus,  ut  quo  minus  occulte  vestruin  malum  gemeretis  nihil  diceret, 
ne  aperte  incommoda  patriae  lugeretis  ediceret.  VI.  Quum  vero 
in  Circo  Flaminio,  non  a tribuno  pi.  con.sul  in  contioncm,  sed  a 
latrone  archipirata  productus  esset,  primuin  processit,  qua  aucturi- 
tate  vir ! vini,  soinni,  stupri  plenus,  madenti  coma,  composito 
capillo,  gravibus  oculis,  fluentibus  buccis,  pressa  voce  et  temulenta ; 
quod  in  cives  indeinnatos  esset  animadversum,  id  sibi  dixit  gravis 
auctor  vchementissime  displicere.  Ubi  nobis  haec  auctoritas 
tamdiu  tanta  latuitl  cur  in  lustris  et  helluationibus  hujus  calamis- 
trati  saltatoris  tarn  eximia  virtue  tamdiu  cessavit  ? Nam  ille  alter 
Cacsoninus  Calventius  ab  adolescentia  versatus  est  in  foro,  quum 
eum  practer  simulatam  versutamque  tristitiam  nulla  res  com- 
mendaret,  non  vis  consilii,  non  dicendi  facultas,  non  scicntia  rei 
militaris,  non  cognoscendorura  hominum  studium,  non  liberalitas. 
(^uem  practeriens  quum  incultum,  horridum  maestumque  vidisses, 
etiamsi  agrestem  et  inhumanum  existimares,  tamcn  libidinosum  et 
pcrditum  non  putares.  Cum  hoc  hominc  an  cum  stipite  in  foro 
constitisses,  nihil  crederes  interesse : sine  sensu,  sine  sapore, 
elinguem,  tardum,  inhumanum  negotium,  Cappadocem  modo 
abrcptum  de  grege  venalium  diceres.  Idem  domi  quam  libidino- 
sus  ! quam  impurus  ! quam  intemperans,  non  janua  rcceptis,  sed 
pseudothyro  intromissis  voluptatibus  ! Quum  vero  etiam  litteris 


pause  and  consider  what  the  writer  means 
and  how  ho  has  said  it^  this  may  be  a hint 
to  him  that  he  is  not  reading  witli  much 
care,  or  that  his  critical  faculty  is  not  yet 
very  active.  The  note  of  Markland  is  this, 
and  it  is  good:  **  Digrna  hoc  Scripton^  sen« 
tentia,  cujus  partem  sumpsit  e Sextiana,  c. 
14,  partem  ex  Pison.  c.  8.  De  suo  injecit 
antitheta,  occuUe  et  aperte^  cum  ludibunda 
gravitate  sonorum,  nihil  diceret  et  edice- 
ret:* 

Wolf  remarks  that  none  of  the  editors 
seem  to  have  seized  the  meaning  of  this,  or 
rather  of  the  words  ' nihil  dicerct,’  which,  as 
he  correctly  says,  in  this  writer  (apud  hunc 
scriptorem)  mean  * non  prohiberrt.'  There 
seems  no  difficulty  in  seeing  what  the  Scrip- 
tor  means;  but  it  happens  that  sometimes 
commentators  do  find  a difficulty  where 
other  persons  may  see  plain.  So  it  is.  We 
are  all  liable  to  mistakes  and  6ts  of  duU 
oess ; always  excepted  those  select  few 
who  understand  every  thing;  or  ]>erhaps 
nothing. 

6.  Circo  Flaminio^']  This  Circus  was 
built  in  the  Praia  Flaminin  or  Campus  Fla- 
minius,  in  the  level  that  reached  from  the 


Capitol  to  the  Tiber  (b.c.  221)  by  C.  Fla- 
minius,  who  fell  at  the  Thrasrmenus  lacus 
(Liv.  Epit.  c.  20). 

calamietrati  ialtafnrie]  See  Pro  Murena, 
c.  0.  Cacsoninus  is  the  other  consul  1j. 
Calpnniius  Cacsoninus.  Calventius  was  a 
Gaul  who  settled  at  Placentia,  and  after- 
wards came  to  Home,  where  he  marric<l  his 
daughter  to  Piso  the  father  of  this  Piso. 
This  explains  the  words  * Transalpini  san- 
guinis * in  c.  7* 

vertutamque']  The  reading  of  P.  and  G. 
corr.  The  reading  of  G.  pr.  m.  is  * irritam,* 
and  of  8.  also. — • non  vis  consilii,'  Ac. : ( 
have  followed  Halm  here ; there  is  great 
variety  in  the  readings. 

cum  etipUe"]  The  editions  have  generally 
‘Aethiope’  after  * stipite.'  If  the  word 
should  stand,  perhaps  we  ought  to  read 
*cutn  stipite  vel  Kthiopc,’  the  reading  of  8. 
There  is  ‘stipes'  in  the  In  Pison.  c.  9.— 
' Cappadocem  see  Pro  Flart'o,  c.  2j. 

peeudothyro']  “ Secret  lovers  were  not 
allowfxl  to  enter  by  the  u.'»ual  do*jr,  but 
there  wore  for  them  false  (not  in  our  sense, 
but  concealed,  secret)  doors,  that  they  might 
slip  in  unobserved.  Another  more  obsceno 
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studere  iiicipit  et  bellua  Iininanis  cum  Graeculia  philoaophari,  turn 
eat  Epicureua,  non  penitua  illi  disciplinac  quaecumque  eat  deditus, 
aed  captua  uno  verbo  voluptatia.  Ilabet  autcm  raagiatroa  non 
ex  iatia  ineptia,  qui  diea  totoa  de  officio  ac  de  virtute  disaerunt,  qui 
ad  laborem,  ad  induatriain,  ad  pericula  pro  patria  aubcunda  adhor- 
tantur,  aed  coa  qui  disputent  horam  nullam  vacuam  voluptate  esse 
debere,  in  omni  parte  corporia  aeinper  oportere  aliquod  gaudium 
delectationcmque  vcrsari.  Hia  utitur  quaai  praefectia  libidinum 
auarum ; hi  voluptatea  omnea  vcatigant  atque  odorantur ; hi  aunt 
conditorea  instructoresque  convivii : iidem  expendunt  atque  aesti- 
mant  voluptatea,  Eeiitcutiamque  dicunt  et  judicant  quantum  cuique 
libidini  tribuendum  eaae  videatur.  Horum  ille  artibua  eruditua  ita 
contcmpait  hanc  pudentiaaimam  civitatem,  ut  omnea  auas  libidinea, 
omnia  ilagitia  latere  poaae  arbitraretur,  ai  modo  vultum  importu- 
num  in  forum  detuliaaet.  VII.  la  me,  quamquam  me  quidem  non 
— cognoram  enim  propter  Piaonum  affinitatcm  quam  longe  hunc 
ab  hoc  genere  cognatio  materna  Tranaalpini  aanguiuia  abstuliaaet — 
aed  VOS  populumque  Romanum  non  consilio,  neque  eloquentia,  quod 
in  multis  saepe  accidit,  aed  rugis  aupercilioque  decepit.  L.  Piso, 

sense  i.s  certainly  not  concealed  under  these 
words  (Klotz).  I think  there  is. 

M/ua]  There  is  a reading  * helluo.*  He 
does  not  here  declare  himself  altogether 
against  the  Epicureans,  but  he  means  to 
say  that  Piso  laid  hold  of  the  word  * plea* 
sure  * and  interjireted  it  his  own  way.  The 

* ex  istis  ineptis  * were  the  triflers,  as  Piso 
8uppose<l  them  to  be,  the  grave  philosophers 
of  the  Stoa,  who  preached  doctrines  too 
severe  for  him.  Ail  this  passage  seems  to 
be  taken  from  the  P.  S^tio,  c.  10.  At 
least  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  two 
passages;  and  particularly  "eos  autem  qui 
dicerent  dignitati  esse  serviendum,  rei  pub- 
licae  consulendum,’*  fee. 

pudeniiitimam]  *'E.;  pruden/tuimam,P. 

G.  8.  ct  codd.  plerique*’  (Halm).  But  the 
opposition  between  *pudor*  contained  in 

* pudentissimam,'  and  * libido  ' shows  what 
the  true  reading  is.  Wolf  has  a note  here: 

**  Hoc  audiens  Senatus  baud  magis  risum 
tenuisset,  opinor,  quam  intelligcns  quisque 
nunc  Londini  tenoret  aut  Parisiis  si  quis  in 
publica  oratione  has  urbes  puden/istimat 
diceret." 

7*  prop(^  Pisonum]  Cicero’s  daughter 
Tuilia  was  married  to  C.  Calpurnius  Piso, 
wliich  affinity  had  given  Cicero  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  more  about  the  consul 
I^so.  The  sentence  is  very  confused,  and 
the  expression^  *ab  hoc  genere  . . . abstn- 


lisset  ’ is  vague. 

L.  Pito  , . . peati*  meor/]  One  purfiose 
for  which  we  read  the  best  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers  is  to  improve  our  judgment 
and  our  Caste.  Markland  says  of  this  pas- 
sage : '*  Satis  cst  talia  Icgisse  hominem  li- 
bero  judicio  et  animo  Ciceronianis  litteris 
innutrito,  ut  intelligat  banc  eloquentiam 
pueriliter  ludentis  ingenii  esse,  non  Cice- 
ronis.”  Markland  refers  to  the  passages  in 
Cicero  in  which  he  makes  reflections  on 
Piso’s  person  (Pro  Bestio,  c.  8 ; In  Pisonem, 
c.  8,  9).  Gesner,  who  wrote  in  defence 
of  the  genuineness  of  this  and  the  other 
speeches  in  reply  to  Markland,  thinks  that 
all  this  is  in  Cicero's  style,  and  wonders 
that  Markland  should  have  found  fault  with 
it,  when  he  produces  from  the  undoubted 
orations  of  Cicero  other  examples  of  the 
same  abuse  of  Piso.  But  Wolf  has  his 
answer  for  Gesner.  Antitheses  are  common 
in  good  orators,  but  such  antitheses  as 
these!  Unluckily  Piso  was  nowin  Mace- 
donia, and  the  point,  if  there  is  any,  would 
lose  its  effect  for  want  of  an  object.  A 
reader  of  good  sense  would  conclude  from 
the  words  that  Piso  was  in  the  Senate ; 
and  his  conclusion  would  be  just.  That  is 
enough  to  condemn  the  passage.  Bo  in  the 
oration  to  the  Pontiflees  he  often  addresses 
Clodius,  who,  if  he  was  present,  must  have 
come  purposely  to  bear  himself  abused. 
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tune  ausus  es  isto  ocuin,  non  dicam  isto  animo,  ista  fronte,  non  vita, 
tanto  supercilio,  non  enini  possum  dicere  tantis  rebus  gestis,  cum 
A.  Gabinio  consociarc  consilia  pestis  raeae?  Non  te  illiiis  unguen- 
toruiu  odor,  non  vini  anhelitus,  non  frons  calamistri  notata  vestigiis, 
in  earn  cogitationein  adducebat,  ut,  quuni  illius  re  siinilis  fuisses, 
frontis  tibi  integumento  ad  occultanda  tanta  flagitia  diutius  uti 
non  liceret  ? Cum  hoc  tu  coire  ausus  es  ut  consularem  dignitatem, 
ut  rei  publicae  statum,  ut  scnatus  auctoritatcm,  ut  civis  optime 
meriti  fortunas  provinciarum  foedere  addiceres?  Te  console,  tuis 
edictis  et  imperiis  senatui  populi  Romani  non  est  licitiim,  non 
modo  scntentiis  atqne  auctoritate  sua,  sed  ne  luctu  quidcm  ac 
vestitu  rei  publicae  subvenire.  Capuacnc  to  putabas,  in  qua  urbe 
domicilium  quondam  superbiae  fuit,  consulem  esse,  sicut  eras  co 
tempore,  an  Romae,  in  qua  civitate  omnes  ante  vos  consules  senatui 
paruerunt  ? Tu  es  ausus  in  Cireo  Flaminio  productus  cum  tuo  illo 
pari  dicere,  te  semper  misericordem  fuisse?  quo  verbo  senatum 
atque  omnes  bonos  turn  quum  a patria  pestem  depellcrent  crudcles 
demonstrabas  fuisse.  Tu  mi.scricors  me  affinem  tuuin,  quein 
comitiis  tuis  praerogativae  primum  custodem  praefcccras,  quern 


“ The  form  of  the  sentence/'  says  Wolf, 
“ deceived  Gesner,  the  form  being  Cicero- 
nian enough,  and  we  only  want  good  seii^ 
in  it  expressed  in  words  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion." This  U the  defect. 

ca/amt«/rr]  1 do  not  know  if  this  needs 
to  be  cxplainetl.  Hotmann  lias  explained 
it.  Tlie  frisi'ur  bad  accidentally  burned  the 
worthy  consul's  forehead  when  he  was  curl- 
ing his  hair.  It  must  have  bi«n  a bad 
bum  and  a clumsy  friseur  to  make  a mark 
that  lasted  so  long ; or  perhaps  more  marks 
than  one.  See  in  Pison.  c.  6:  *'qui  istius 
insignem  nequitiam  frontis  involutam  inte- 
guroentis  nondum  cemat." 

addictrei  /]  This  is  a technical  word  sig- 
nifying to  assign  to  Clodius  as  a purchaser 
the  property  of  Cicero,  by  virtue  of  tlie 
agreement  about  the  protincea. — ‘tuis  edic- 
tU/  that  is  common,  but  ‘tuis  imperiis* 
is  not;  yet  it  is  Latin.  But  whether  it 
could  be  said  of  a consul  as  it  is  said  here, 
in  conjunction  with  ‘ edictis/  I do  not 
know.  The  plural  ‘ imperia ' is  said  of  the 
|K>wcrs  which  tbo  state  gave ; and  is  pro- 
perly used  at  the  end  of  this  cha)>ter,  ‘ pro- 
vinciae,  logiuncs,  impi'ria  donabantur.’ 
Capuaenel  Capua  was  once  the  ‘ domi- 
ciliuin  superbiae ' as  he  colls  it.  A pas.sngc 
in  the  oration  Do  L>  ge  Agraria,  i.  c.  b, 
will  explain  tbb  (Vol.  II ) ; and  show  the 


origin  of  the  expression. 

The  words  ‘ sicut  eras  eo  temi>ore ' mean 
that  he  was  a consul  at  Capua.  Piso  was  a 
Duumvir  at  Capua  in  the  same  year  in 
which  he  was  consul  at  Rome  (Pro  Scstio, 
c.  A).  Markland  thinks  that  this  pason^e 
proves  the  ign(»rance  of  the  writer  of  this 
speech,  who  affirms  that  Piso  was  a consul 
at  Capua.  Gesner,  a gtKxl-nntured  man, 
but  deficient  in  judgment,  as  Wolf  thinks, 
says  of  Markland,  vir  alias  pcrspicax  non 
vidit  amaram  hie  iirisionem  cssc."  It  re- 
quires a sharp  eye  to  see  the  ‘ amara  irri- 
sio/  and  an  Englishman  would  find  that 
out  as  quick  as  a German.  So  says  Wolf : 
“ Sin  vero  de  gustu  ironiae  quaeritur,  ne 
Marklandus  quidem,  opinor,  sine  saporo 
erat,  out  nesciebat,  utpote  Britannus,  quid 
bona  irrisio  esset ; quod  autem  illc  dicit,  ex 
ahitni  dicit  sententia."  Garatoni  )iroposes 
to  leave  out  the  wonls,  and  so  settle  the 
dispute ; which  is  certainly  ingenious,  but 
not  just.  Cicero  himself  (In  Pison.  c.  II) 
calls  him  ‘ Campanus  consul/  but  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  there  from  what  is  said 
here.  Even  in  the  De  Domo,  c.  23,  it  is 
quite  different. 

comiliin  /ai#]  Cicero  says  In  Pison.  c. 
5:  “Cui  priroam  comitiis  tuis  de<leras  ta- 
bulain  praerogativae,  quern  in  Senatu  $en- 
tcntiani  rogabas  tertium/' 
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Kalenclis  Jan.  tertio  loco  sententiam  rogaras,  constrictura  inimicis 
rei  piiblicac  tradidiisti ; tu  nieuin  generum,  propinquum  tuuin,  tu 
affinem  tuani,  iiliam  meam,  superbissimis  et  crudelis-simis  verbis  a 
genibus  tuis  reppulisti ; idemque  tu,  dementia  ac  niisericordia 
singulari,  quum  ego  una  cum  re  publica  non  tribunicio,  sed  con- 
sulari  ictu  concidissein,  tanto  scclcre  tantaquc  inteniperantia  fuisti, 
ut  ne  unam  quidem  horain  interesse  paterere  inter  meam  pestem 
et  tuam  praedam,  saltern  dum  conticcsceret  ilia  lainentatio  et 
gemitus  urbis.  Nondum  palam  factum  crat  oecidisse  rem  publieam, 
quum  tibi  arbitria  funcris  solvebantur.  Uno  eodemque  tempore 
domus  inea  diripiebatur,  ardebat;  bona  ad  vicinum  consulem  do 
Palatio,  de  Tusculano  ad  item  vicinum  alterum  consulem  defereban- 
tur ; quum,  iisdem  operis  suffragium  ferentibus,  eodem  gladiatore 
latore,  vacuo  non  modo  a bonis,  sed  etiam  a liberis  atquc  inani  foro, 
ignaro  populo  Romano  quid  ageretur,  senatu  vero  oppresso  et 
afflicto,  duo|)us  impiis  nefariisquc  con.sulibus  aerarium,  provinciae, 
legiones,  imperia  donabantur. 

VI 11.  riorum  consulum  ruinas  vos  consulcs  vcstra  virtute 
fulsistis,  summa  tribunorum  plebis  praetorumquc  fide  et  diligcntia 
sublevati.  Quid  ego  de  praestantissimo  viro  T.  Annio  dicam,  fiut 
quis  de  tali  cive  satis  digne  umquam  loquetur?  Qui  quum  videret 


arbiiria /unerU  $olveOan(ur.']  The  paa- 
sago  in  the  oration  In  Pison.  c.  9,  is  this: 
*•  codem  in  tcmplo,  eodem  et  lod  vestipio 
ct  tem|X)ris  arbitria  non  mei  solum  sed 
{patriae  funeris  abstulisti.*’  Wolf  considers 
the  passage  in  the  text  to  be  a puerile  imi- 
tation of  the  {tAssage  in  the  Piso,  and  he  is 
willing  to  take  any  man  os  judge  in  the 
ca.se,  who  shall  think  that  he  possesses  a 
clear  judgment.  I leave  those  who  think 
that  they  have  it  to  make  themselves  judges 
in  the  matter. 

The  ‘arbitria*  are  the  funeral  expenses, 
or  what  is  paid  to  the  undertakers  atid  per 
sons  who  are  eni{jn*yed  aliout  a funeral. 
Klutz  refers  to  a passage  of  Uljiian  (Dig. 
11.  7<  12>  § !>•  the  Title  de  rdigiosis  et 
sunoptibus  funerum,  &c.)  where  it  is  said  : 
“ Sumptus  funeris  arbitrantur  pro  faculta- 
tibus  vel  dignitate  defuncti;**  which  helps 
to  explain  ' arbitria.*  But  there  is  another 
pa.ssage  about  the  expense  of  funerals  which 
is  more  to  the  purpose  (14.  § 7)  5 “ S<‘d 
intirdum  is  qui  suniptum  in  funu.s  fecit, 
sumptum  non  redpit,  veluti  si  pietatis  gra- 
tia fecit,  non  hoc  animo  <juxsi  rcHVjdurus 
^umptum  quern  fecit;  ct  ita  Imperator  nos- 
tor  rescripsit.  Igitur  aestimandum  erit  ah 
arbitro  et  i>eri>endcndum  quo  auimo  suinp- 


tus  factus  sit**  These  passages  show  that 
the  * arbitria  f>ineris  * were  so  called,  because 
they  were  estimated  by  proper  |)erson8  and 
fixed  according  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of 
the  deceased.  The  ‘arbiter*  might  also  have 
to  decide  whether  the  person  who  had  paid 
the  funeral  expenses  was  entitled  to  have 
them  repaid.  (See  llor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  v.  8fi.) 

ad  vicinum  comulemi  This  was  Piso,  who 
received  in  the  bouse  of  his  mother-iD-law 
the  plunder  taken  from  Cicero’s  iHiuse  on 
the  Palatine.  His  other  good  neighbour  at 
Tusoulum,  Gabiniiis,  received  the  plunder 
of  Cicoro*s  Tiisculan  villa  (De  Domo,  c. 
24).  At  his  villa  at  Tusculum  Cicero  had 
built  a gymnasium  (Ad  Att.  i.  1,  4),  and  he 
had  odurncfl  the  place  with  statues  at  great 
cost.  His  Tusculanurn  and  Pompeianum 
were  his  favourite  villas  (Ad  Att.  ii.  1). 

8.  Horum  cottiulum  ruinas^  He  means  the 
ruinous  condition  to  which  Piso  and  Gabi- 
nius  brought  the  State ; which  was  an  un- 
safe house  (aedes  ruinosac)  and  required 
propping  OP  shoring  up,  which  seems  to 
have  been  done  at  Rome  as  it  is  in  London. 
But  before  the  new  consuls  set  about  prop- 
{)ing  uj»  tl»c  old  house,  they  were  ihenj- 
.«elves  raised  (sublevati)  by  the  trilmni  and 
praetores.  (Vol.  11.  De  Leg.  .Agr.  ii.  c.  ^id.) 
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sceleratum  civein  aut  domesticum  potiiis  hostcm,  si  legibus  uti 
liceret,  jiidicio  esse  frangcndum ; sin  ipsa  judicia  vis  impediret  ac 
tolleret,  audaciani  virtute,  furorem  fortitudine,  temeritatcm  consilio, 
manum  copiis,  vim  vi  ess«  superandain,  primo  de  vi  postulavit. 
Posteaquam  ab  eodein  judicia  sublata  esse  vidit,  ne  ille  omnia  vi 
poasct  efficere  curavit : qui  docuit  neque  tecta  ncque  templa  neque 
forum  neque  curiam  sine  summa  virtute  ac  maximis  opibus  et  copiis 
ab  intestino  latrocinio  posse  dcfendi ; qui  primus  post  meum  disces- 
suni  nietum  bonis,  spem  audacibus,  timorem  liuic  ordini,  servitutcm 
depulit  civitati.  Quam  rationem  pari  virtute,  animo,  fide  P.  Sestius 
secutus,  pro  mea  salute,  pro  vestra  auctoritate,  pro  statu  civitatis 
nullas  sibi  inimicitias,  nullam  vim,  nullos  impetus,  nullum  vitae 
discrimen  vitandum  umquam  putavit : qui  caussam  senatus  exagita- 
tam  contionibus  improborum  sic  sua  diligentia  multi  tudini  com- 
mendavit,  ut  nihil  tarn  popularc  quam  vestrum  nomcn,  nibil  tarn 
omnibus  carum  aliquando  quam  vestra  auctoritas  videretur ; qui 
mo  quum  omnibus  rebus  quibus  tribunus  plebis  potuit  defendit, 
turn  reliquis  officiis  juxta  ac  si  mcus  fratcr  essct  sustentavit : cujus 
ego  clientibus,  libertis,  familia,  copiis,  litteris  ita  sum  sustentatus, 
ut  meae  calamitatis  non  adjutor  solum  vorum  etiam  socius  vide- 
rctur.  Jam  ceterorum  ofiicia  studia  vidistis  : quam  cupidus  mei 
C.  Costilius,  quam  studiosus  vestri,  quam  non  varius  fuerit  in 


(le  r»  potiulttvH.']  He  attonipted  to  bring 
Clodius  to  trial  under  the  Leges  dc  Vi ; 
but  he  found  that  he  could  not  do  it.  Clu- 
dius  had  upset  the  law,  and  there  could 
be  no  trials  (ab  eodem  judida  sublata  esfe). 
There  is  something  about  Milo’s  efibrts  in 
the  oration  Pro  Milone,  c.  13.  Milo  op« 
posed  the  violence  of  Chxlius  by  violence, 
and  the  (|uarrol  continued  till  Ciodius  lost 
his  life  in  a broil  with  Milo. 

dep\itit  ciriiali.']  Compare  with  this  what 
he  says  of  Milo  in  the  oration  Pro  ^i^estio, 
c.  -40.  Wolf  denic‘9  that  ‘depulit*  with  a 
dative  is  a usage  of  Cicero,  for  in  the  other 
instances  which  are  cited  in  the  Lexicons 
(Ad  Fam.  v.  20 ; Tuscul.  Disp.  iii.  32)  the 
dative  depends  on  something  el'^). 

P.  SfHiiut]  The  tribune,  as  he  calls  him 
afterwards.  He  and  Milo  had  served  Cicero 
well.  Wolf  observes  that  Cicero  talks  of 
T.  Annins  and  the  rest  as  if  they  were  not 
present  and  before  his  eyes : “ t^ilicti.  ah- 
Bt>ntes  allofpiitur,  de  praesentibus  facit  nar- 
ntioncm.  Ac  narraret  liaud  dubic  de  plu- 
ribus,  si  manu  habuisset  orationes  aliquos 
pro  Cestilio,  pro  Fadio  etc.  uti  hae  sunt 
pro  Milone  et  Seztio.  Nunc  in  his  Tribunis 


pi.  laudandis  et  deinceps  in  praetoribus 
CaiK^ilio  et  Calidio,  brevitati  studet,  quibus 
(c.  9)  subjicit  Septimium.  Valerium,  Cras- 
sum,  ceteros,  velut  ignobile  vulgus.  Kadenw 
quo  causa,  puto,  mnviciis  non  tangit  im> 
probes  Tribunes,  Numcrium  Quintium  et 
AtUium  Serranutn,  quos  cum  Appio  Claudio 
Praetore  plane  practcriit  **  (Wolf).  Klutx 
answers  Wolfs  objections  without  naming 
him.  After  observing  that  some  |>ersons 
have  expri‘ssed  surprise  at  Cicero  mention- 
ing Milo  and  Sestius  so  |»articularly.  and 
having  shown  that  there  was  good  reason 
for  this,  he  adds  that  it  is  still  more  silly  to 
ask  why  the  orator  has  not  attacked  Nume- 
rius  Quintius  and  Atilius  Serranus,  and 
Appius  Claudius  Pulchcr.  “ For  we  might 
give  Cicero  credit  for  tact  enough  not  to 
attack  in  this  way  magistrates  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  who  w'ere  still  in  office,  and  on 
the  oot'asion  of  making  a speech  of  thanks, 
as  he  liimsclf  says  *’  (c.  0). 

jujcta  ac  <rt]  Wolf  says  that  it  is  not 
Cicero’s  usage  to  join  these  words  in  this 
way.—*  ac  sludia,’  Halm  ; but  * ac*  is  not  in 
the  MSS. 

C.  CetfUiui,']  One  of  the  Iribuni  who 
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caus.‘^.  Quid  M.  Cispius,  cui  ego  ipsi  parent!  fratrique  ejus  sentio 
quantum  debeam ; qut,  quum  a me  voluntas  eorum  in  private 
judicio  esset  ofFensa,  public!  mei  beneficii  memoria  privatam  offen- 
sionem  oblitteraverunt.  Jam  T.  Fadius,  qui  mihi  quaestor  fuit, 
M\  Curtius,  cujus  ego  patri  quaestor  fui,  studio,  amore,  animo 
huic  necessitudini  non  defuerunt.  Multa  de  me  C.  Messius  et 
amicitiae  ct  rei  publicae  caussa  dixit : legem  separatim  initio  de 
salute  mea  promulgavit.  Q.  Fabricius,  si  quaede  meagere  conatus 
est,  ea  contra  vim  et  ferrum  perficere  potuisset,  mense  Januario 
nostrum  statuin  recuperassemus  ; quem  ad  salutcm  meam  voluntas 
impulit,  vis  retardavit,  auctoritas  vestra  rcvocavit.  IX.  Jam  vero 
praetores  quo  animo  in  me  fuerint  vos  existimare  potuistis,  quum  L. 
Caecilius  privatim  me  suis  omnibus  copiis  studuerit  sustentare, 


had  done  what  he  could  for  Cicero. — * quam 
non  varius he  means,  I suppose,  that  be 
was  steady  in  Cicero’s  cause. 

M.  CiKpius,^  Cicero  afterwards  defended 
him  (Pro  Co.  Plancio,  c.  31).  Fadius  is 
mentioned  in  one  of  his  letters  (Ad  Fam. 
T.  13) ; but  when  was  be  Cicero’s  quaestor.’ 
Manutius  says  ' in  consulatu and  it  may  bo 
so  (Pro  8cstio,  c.  3),  for  a consul  a 
quae^tor.  Dut  be  seems  to  speak  of  a quaes- 
tor whom  a gorernor  has  in  a province ; and 
what  follows  appears  to  show  that  be  uses  it 
so.  But  Cicero  had  not  yet  taken  a province. 

M\  Curtius,]  The  name  is  Curius  in 
some  MSS.  M’.  Curtius,  a quaestor,  is 
mentioned  in  the  oration  Pro  Flocco,  c.  13  ; 
and  in  the  letters  to  Quintus  (i.  4),  Cicero 
mentions  Curtius  with  Sestius,  Milo,  Fadius, 
and  Fabricius.  We  cannot  discover  who 
this  Curias  or  Curtius  was,  to  whose  father 
Cicero  or  the  Declnmatur  was  quaestor. 
Cicero  was  quaestor  to  Sext.  Peducaeus  in 
Sicily.  To  ease  the  difficulty  Hotmano 
and  Pighius  suppose  that  the  man  was 
adopted  by  Sezt.  Peducaeus.  But  Mark- 
land  doubts  if  ('icero  ever  calls  an  atloptivc 
fether  by  the  name  * pater.’  The  explana- 
tion is  that  the  statement  is  false. 

Messius]  A tribune  who  is  mentioned  in 
a letter  to  Atticus  (iv.  1):  “Legem  con- 
soles conscripsenint,  qua  Pompeio  per  quin- 
quennium omiiis  potestas  rei  frumentariae 
toto  orbe  terrarum  daretur : alteram  Messius, 
qui  omnis  |>ecuniae  dat  potestatem  et  adjun- 
git  classem  ct  excrcitum  et  majus  imperium 
in  provinciis  vqunm  sit  eorum  qui  eas  obti- 
ueant.  Ilia  nostra  lex  consularis  nunc  mo- 
desta  videtur,  haec  Messii  non  ferenda.” 
Cicero  never  speaks  of  Messius  having  pro- 
posed a Lex  * de  salute  mea.’ 

There  is  a reading  ’spodatim  ’ in  place  of 


* separatim  ;’  but  ^speciatim’  is  a barbarous 
wu^,  says  Wolf,  which  the  most  learned 
editors  since  Victorias  have  turned  from 
with  horror.  But  there  are  German  editors 
since  Wolfs  time,  who  have  printed  * 
ciatim  ’ in  the  text.  Klotz  among  others 
has  done  it;  perhaps  to  avoid  the  difficulty 
about  ‘separatim,’  which  is  explained  'apart 
from  his  collengues.’  Then  we  have,  for 
the  sake  of  antithesis,  in  the  next  chapter, 
that  L.  Coedlius  “ publice  promulgarit  de 
salute  mea  cum  collegia  paenc  omnibus.” 
Wolf,  who  was  an  acute  critic  and  enjoyed  a 
little  fun,  which  is  perhaps  allowable  some- 
times, has  preserved  from  oblivion  an  Kdic- 
turn  of  ^^cheller  about  ' speeiatim.’  It  oc- 
cure  in  his  Observatt.  in  priscos  scrippt. 
quosdam,  p.  104:  “Si  h.  1.  rcripitur,  eat 
Ciceronianum : sin  minus,  non  est  Ciccro- 
nianum.  Plura  vocabula  semel  tantum  oc- 
currunt ; quae  ni^i  in  libros  priscorum 
{reierum  s.  aniiguorttm  volebat  scriberc) 
recepta  fuissent,  non  possent  in  iis  hodie 
occurrere.”  Wolf s comment  is  Kuge!  It 
is  certainly  a choice  morsel. 

Q.  Fabriciuj,]  Sec  Pro  MUone,  c.  14. 

0.  L.  CaecHius]  He  is  mentioned  in  the 
oration  Pro  Milone,  c.  14.  M.  Calidius  is 
commemorated  by  Cicero  as  an  orator 
(Brutus,  c.  70).  The  terms  in  which  he 
describes  his  art  show  the  wonderful  art  of 
Cicero.  In  speaking  of  Calidius’  use  of 
metaphorical  language,  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans delighted  much  more  than  the  Greek 
orators,  he  says : “ ac  non  propria  verba 
reniin,  sed  pleraque  translata  (metaphori- 
cally used),  sic  taroen,  ut  ea  non  irruissc  in 
alicnum  locum,  sed  immigrasse  in  suum 
diccres.”  We  may  say  of  much  of  our 
English  metaphor,  *in  alienum  locum  irruit.’ 
The  French  writers,  who  have  adopted  the 
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publico  promulgarit  do  inea  salute  cum  collegis  paene  omnibus, 
direptoribus  autem  bonorum  meorumin  jusadeundi  potestatem  non 
fecerit.  M.  autem  Calidius  statim  designatus  sententia  sua  quam 
esset  cara  sibi  mea  salus  declaravit.  Omnia  officia  C.  Soptimii,  Q. 
Valerii,  P.  Crassi,  Sex.  Quintilii,  C.  Cornuti  summa  et  in  me  et  in 
rem  publicam  constiterunt. 

Quae  quum  libenter  commenioro,  turn  non  invitus  nonnullorum 
in  me  nefarie  commissa  praetereo.  Non  est  mei  temporis  injurias 
raeminisse,  qua s ego  etiamsi  ulcisci  possem,  tamen  oblivisci  malleni. 
Alio  transferenda  mea  tota  vita  est,  ut  bone  de  me  moritis  referam 
gratiam,  amicitias  igni  perspectas  tuear,  cum  apcrtis  hostibus 


use  of  metaphor  largely,  use  it  better  than 
we  do ; at  least  the  best  French  writers  do. 

The  words  * in  jus  adeundi ' mean  that 
the  praetor  Caerilius  would  not  allow  the 
plunderers  of  Cicero’s  property  to  enter  his 
court ; he  refused  to  allow  them  the  same 
actions  as  he  allowed  to  other  people.  It 
was  the  function  of  the  praetor  * judicium 
dare.’  Hotmann  conjectures  that  there 
was  some  dispute  about  Cicero’s  property; 
but  the  writer  does  not  say  so,  nor  is  there 
any  reason  for  the  conjecture,  except  the 
difficulty  which  suggested  this  to  Hotmann, 
that  the  praetor  could  not  have  refused 
them  justice,  if  they  applied  to  him  about 
other  mattiTs.  The  plundm^rs  of  course 
could  not  have  brought  their  own  misdeeds 
before  the  praetor,  or  have  asked  him  to 
give  them  power  to  take  possession  of 
Cicero’s  property  (Wolf).  They  had  taken 
possession  os  wc  are  told,  and  that  was 
enough  for  them.  It  must  have  been  about 
other  matters  then  that  the  praetor  refused 
them  access  to  his  court;  and  Hotmann 
properly  asks  *^de  aliis  rebus  quo  jure  dene« 
gasset  V'  Nobody  can  tell.  The  praetor’s 
edict  contains  a list  of  persons  who  were 
not  allowed  to  postulate  in  his  court  (Dig. 
3.  tit.  1,  De  Postulando).  **  Nam  quosdam 
(Praetor),”  says  (jlpian,  “in  totum  pro. 
hibuit  postulare,  quibusdam  pro  se  |>ermisit. 
quibuMiam  et  pro  certis  <luntaxat  personis 
et  pro  se  perniisit.”  All  the  incapacities 
which  are  enumerated  in  the  edict  arc  gene- 
ral, and  belong  to  classes  of  persons  well 
defined.  Even  the  Infames  could  postulate 
for  themselves  ami  f«»r  certain  other  persons 
nearly  related  to  them,  but  not  for  all  per- 
sons. How  then  could  the  praetor  refuse 
justice  to  the  plunderers  of  ('icoro’s  pro- 
|M*rty?  Doth  the  fact  and  theexpn*ssion  show 
that  this  passage  is  nut  from  Cicero’s  band. 
* In  jus  * ii  the  praetor’s  court.  Tlie  exiircs- 


sion  * in  jus  adeundi  potestatem  ’ is  unusual ; 
but  there  is  (Verr.  ii.  2.  c.  23)  “antequam 
in  jus  aditum  esset.”  The  usual  expression 
is  ' in  jus  ire,’  or  ‘ practorem  adire,’  or  ‘ ad 
praetorem  ’ (Pro  Flacco,  c.  21). 

Omnia  officia']  “ .\ll  these  praetors  had 
been  on  Cicero’s  side,  but  they  had  seve- 
rally done  less  for  him,  and  accordingly  be 
thanks  them  only  in  general”  (Klotz). 
Just  so. 

mei  temporit]  So  Cicero  uses  * mci  in- 
genii  ’ in  the  genitive,  which  may  bo  corn- 
parcel  w'ith  this  as  to  the  form.  He  means 
here,  1 suppose.  It  is  not  suitable  to  my 
present  circumstances  to  remember  my 
wrongs ; and  yet  he  has  said  enough  about 
them. 

‘ Si  ulcisri  possem  . . . mallom.’  He  says. 
“ If  I could  have  avenged  them,  I would 
have  preferred  to  forget  them.”  He  would 
have  spoken  more  to  the  purpose  if  he  had 
said,  “ If  I (N)uld  revenge  my  wrongs,  I 
would  not.”  Wolf  has  the  following  re- 
mark on  these  wonls ; “Animus  in  his 
melior  apparet  quam  Latina  oratio.  Ista 
enim  imperfectorum  consetjuutio  hoc  sig- 
nificat,  injurias  fnrtassc  cum  oblivisci  non 
inalle,  si  nlciscendi  facultatem  haberet : 
unde  efficitur  ridiculum  illud,  quod  vulgo 
|>er  jocum  ditnint:  * Primum  quidem  non 
po<«sum,  turn  et  voluntas  cessat.'  At  nonne 
ita  sae}>e  scribit  optimus  quisque:  * Etiamsi 
possem,  non  facerem  ?’  Quidni  scribant, 
ubicumquc  vis  sententioe  et  ratio  fert  ? hie 
autem,  ubi  non  invitus  ad  lenitatem  rediit, 
rententiam  ista  rationc  ineptam  fieri,  facile 
quisque  sontit.  Multo  alitcr  Cicero  Catil. 
ii.  8 : * Quos  ego,  si  ullo  mode  fieri  possit, 
non  tarn  ulcisci  studeo,  quam  sanare  et 
ipsos  placaro  rei  publicae.’  ” 

lywi]  * igni’  P.,  ‘digne  ' E.  and  Pal.  ix., 
‘ dignas  ’ F. — ‘ proditorcs  . . . consoler I 
have  followed  Halm  in  this  reading. 
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bellum  geram,  timidis  aniicis  ignoscam,  proditores  non  indiccm, 
dolorcm  profectionis  meae  rcditus  dignitatc  consoler.  Quod  si 
inihi  nullum  aliud  esset  officium  in  omni  vita  reliquum,  nisi  ut  erga 
duces  ipsos  ct  priucipcs  atquc  auctores  salutis  meae  satis  gratus 
judicarer,  tamen  cxiguum  reliquae  vitae  tempus  non  modo  ad  refe- 
rendam  verum  ctiam  ad  commemorandam  gratiam  mihi  rclictum 
putarem.  Quando  cnim  ego  kuic  homini  ac  liberis  ejus,  quando 
omnes  mei  gratiam  referent  1 Quae  mcmoria,  quae  vis  ingcnii, 
.quae  magnitude  obscrvantiac  tot  tantisque  beneficiis  respondere 
poterit!  qui  mibi  primus  afHicto  et  jacenti  consularem  fidem 
dexteramque  porrexit ; qui  me  a morte  ad  vitam,  a dcsperatione 
ad  spem,  ab  exitio  ad  salutem  vocavit ; qui  tanto  amore  in  me, 
studio  in  rem  publicam  fuit,  ut  excogitaret  quemadmodum  calami- 
tatem  meam  non  modo  levaret  sed  etiam  bonestaret.  Quid  enim 
magnificentius,  quid  praeclarius  mibi  accidere  potuit,  quam  quod 
illo  petente  vos  decrevistis,  ut  cuncti  ex  onjni  Italia,  qui  rein 
publicam  salvam  vellent,  ad  me  unum,  bominem  fractum  ct  prope 
dissipatum,  restituendum  et  defendendum  venirent  t ut  qua  voce  ter 
omnino  post  Bomam  conditam  consul  usus  esset  pro  univcrsa  re 


huic  homin{]  Ho  means  Lentulus.  Wolf 
observes  that  though  * homo  ' is  not  simply 
used^to  express  contempt,  they  do  not  say 

* hominem  * without  some  addition,  but 
rather  * viruro.*  But  * homo ' alone,  not 

* hie  homo,'  is  sometimes  used  emphatically 
for  * the  man,'  either  in  the  sense  of  dis- 
paragement or  of  praise,  according  to  the 
context  (see  Vol.  I.  Pro  Quintio,  c.  4). 
Yet  *hic  homo,'  as  Wolf  says,  in  familiar 
talk,  is  the  man  who  is  speaking,  Hit 
di'tjo. 

**  Hunc  hominem  si  vclles  traderc." 

(Horace,  Sat.  i.  9.  47-) 

Id  the  oration  Quum  Populo,  c.  7t  * Huic 
ego  homini ' is  different.  Afterwards,  for 
variety’.^  sake,  I suppose,  he  says  Milo 
petente.'  E.  F.  have  * illo  referento,'  which, 
as  Graevius  says,  is  the  l>ettcr  reading,  but 
the  writer  has  * petente'  in  the  oration  Do 
Domo,  c.  33.  The  expression  ‘ prope  dis- 
sipatum ’ is  unusual  in  this  sense. 

ter  omnino]  Compare  In  Pison.  c.  15; 
and  Pro  Sestio,  c.  00 : **  In  una  mca  causa 
post  Romam  conditam  factum  est  ut  litteris 
consularibus  ex  8.  C.  cuncta  ex  Italia  omnes 
qui  rem  publicam  salvam  esse  vellent  con- 
Tocarentur."  Here  Cicero  says  **  in  una 
mra  causa."  The  Dcclamator  triples  the 
tiling.  Cicero  says  *' cuncta  ex  Italia 
omnes:"  the  Declamator  has  'cuncti  ex 


omni  Italia.' 

S.  has  ‘ qua  voce  te  Romule,’  and  so  the 
old  editions,  or  some  of  them.  Lambinus 
corrected  this  into  ' semel  omnino but  ho  ' 
tells  us  that  the  learned  Brissonius  informed 
him  that  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  * qua  voce 
ter  omnino and  I..anibinus  saw  that  the 
corrupt  reading  * qua  vocc  te  Romanino  ’ 
should  be  so  interjircted.  The  evidence  for 
the  true  reading  * ter  omnino  ' was  discovered 
by  Gruter  in  the  Erf.  in  Pal.  ix.  and  another 
c^ex. 

Those  who  maintain  the  historical  ac- 
curacy of  the  text  refer  to  the  oration  Pro 
C.  Rabirio,  c.  7t  where  the  consuls  Flaccus 
and  Marius  called  on  the  )>eoplc  to  save  the 
state ; to  the  consulship  of  C.  Calpnrnius 
Piso,  B.c.  (i^  (Oratio  Pro  C.  Conielio,  and 
the  note  of  Asconius).  This  makes  only 
twice,  as  Wolf  remarks,  and  the  Is'^t  instance 
cannot  be  cittH),  for  Piso  said  "qui  rem 
poblicam  salvam  esse  vellent,  ut  ad  legem 
acripiendam  adessent,"  his  Lex  against 
Ambitus.  In  the  other  cases,  such  as  the 
riot  in  which  Ti.  Gracchus  perished,  the 
words  were  not  uttered  by  a consul,  but  by 
the  Pontifox  Maximus  Scipio  Nasiea.  Only 
one  instance  then  can  be  cited.  It  is  very 
probable  that  there  were  many  instances, 
but  why  should  he  say  * ter  omnino.'  But 
the  want  of  hbtorical  accuracy  is  often 
cbargeablo  on  Cicero  bimaelf;  and  this 
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publics  apud  eos  solum,  qui  ejus  vocera  exaudire  possent,  eadcni 
voce  senatus  omnes  ex  omnibus  agris  atque  oppidis  cives  totamqiie 
Italiani  ad  unius  salutem  defendendam  excitaret  ? X.  Quid  ego 
gloriosius  ineis  posteris  potui  relinquere  quam  hoc  senatum  judicasse, 
qui  civis  me  non  dcfcndissct,  eum  rem  publicam  salvam  noluisse  ? 
Itaquc  tantum  vestra  auctoritas,  tantum  eximia  consulis  dignitas 
valuit,  ut  dedecus  et  flagitium  se  committere  putaret,  si  qui  non 
vcnirct.  Jdemqne  consul,  quum  ilia  incredibilis  multitude  Romam 
et  pacne  Italia  ipsa  venisset,  vos  frequentissimos  in  Capitolium , 
convocavit.  Quo  tempore  quantam  vim  naturae  bonitas  baberet 
et  vera  nobilitas  intelligere  potuistis.  Nam  Q.  Metellus,  et  inimicus 
et  frater  iniinici,  perspecta  vestra  voluntate  omnia  privata  odia 
deposuit : quern  P.  Servilius,  vir  quum  clarissimus  turn  vero  optimus 
mihique  ainicissiinus,  et  auctoritatis  et  orationis  suae  divina  quadam 
gravitate  ad  sui  generis  coinmunisque  sanguinis  facta  virtutesque 
revocavit,  ut  baberet  in  consilio  et  fratrera  ab  inferis,  socium  rerum 
mearum,  et  omnes  Metellos  pracstantissimos  cives  paene  ex 
Acberonte  excitatos,  in  quibus  Numidicum  ilium,  cujus  quondam 
de  patria  discessiis  molestus  omnibus,  ipsi  ne  luctuosus  quidem 
visus  est.  Itaqiie  exstitit  non  modo  salutis  defensor,  qui  ante  hoc 
unum  beneficium  fucrat  inimicus,  verura  etiam  ascriptor  dignitatis 


pai^.*agc  therefore  can  hardly  bo  urged  as 
evidence  against  the  genuineness  of  this 
speech. 

10.  Q Nepos,  who  was  con- 

sul with  Lontulus  (Pro  ik^stio,  c.  33).  Ne- 
pos  is  called  the  brother  of  Clodius ; but 
he  was  his  * consobrinus,^  P.  Ser\'ilius 
is  Isnuricus,  who  brought  about  the  re- 
conciliation between  Cicero  and  Metellus 
Nepos  (Pro  Sestio,  c.  62  ; In  Pison.  c.  15). 
Servilius  was  the  son  of  a daughter  of  Q. 
Metellus  Macedonicus.  and  therefore  re- 
lati^i  to  the  Metelli  (communis  sanguinis). 

fratrem  ab  oj/errjr,]  Celer,  who  was 
dead.  He  was  praetor  in  Cicero’s  consul* 
shi|>  (socium  rerum  mearum).  This  pas- 
sage must  be  compared  with  the  passage  in 
the  oration  Pro  Scstin,  c.  62,  of  which  this 
is  a caricature.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to 
' ex  Acberonte  excitatos,’  and  * pacne  ex 
Acberonte  excitatos?^  Were  they  to  be 
roused  up  from  the  banks  of  Acheron,  or 
to  be  almost  roused  up,  or  what  does  ho 
mean  ? And  what  shall  wc  say  to  the  way 
in  which  Metellus  Numidicus  is  introduced, 
and  the  flatness  and  insipidity  of  the  words 
* cujus  quondam  . . . visus  est  If  a man 
wished  to  say  something  that  was  not  to  the 
purpose,  he"  could  not  do  it  better.  The 


expression  in  the  s{>eech  Pro  Sestio,  c.  62, 
is  in  a different  style : “ quumque  cum 
(Servilius)  ad  domestici  exempli  memoriam 
et  ad  Numidici  illius  casum  vel  gloriosum 
vel  gravem  <X)iivertissct.” 

exufiiii'}  E.  Pal.  ix.  Crat.  margo.  Tlie 
other  reading  is  ‘ dimittit  ’ or  ‘ dimittitur/ 
in  which  there  is  no  sense. — ' is  qui  sua  lege:’ 
Clodius.  See  c.  2.  ^ 

OMcrip/or'}  He  says  (c.  4)  “ quum  in 
restituendo  auctorem  fuisse  ascriptoremque 
vidcatis.”  When  a S.  C.  was  drawn  up, 
the  names  of  those  who  were  in  favour  of 
it  were  added  ; and  these  senators  used  to 
be  present  when  it  was  drawn  up”  (Hot- 
mann).  Whether  the  names  of  all  ' quorum 
de  sententia  factum  fuerat ' were  ' adscripta,’ 
I do  not  know.  It  was  usual  for  certain 
senators  ' ad  esse  honoris  causa,’  and  to  add 
their  names.  Klotz  refers  to  the  De  Lege 
Agraria,  ii.  9,  where  the  expression  *ad* 
scriptores  legis  agrariae  ’ occurs ; and  ho 
affirms  that  such  on  *adscriptor’  wrote  his 
name  under  a Lex  when  it  was  promulgated. 
Tliis  may  be  so;  but  if  there  is  no  further 
evidence  than  what  ho  gives,  he  has  not 
proved  it.  However,  the  Declamator  means 
that  as  the  * ascriptor’  of  his  * dignitas’ 
he  was  in  favour  of  Cicero’s  recall  and  of 
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meae.  Quo  quidem  die,  quuin  ccccxvii  senatores  easetis,  inagis- 
tratus  autem  omnes  adcssent,  disscnsit  unus,  is  qui  siia  lege  con- 
juratos  etiam  ab  inferis  excitandos  putarat.  Atque  illo  die,  quum 
rem  publicam  meis  consiliis  conservatam  gravissimis  verbis  et 
pluritnis  judicassetis,  idem  consul  curavit  ut  eadem  a principibus 
civitatis  in  contionc  postero  die  dicerentur,  quum  quidem  ipse  egit 
ornatissimo  meani  caussam,  perfecitque  astante  atque  audiente 
Italia  tota,  ut  nemo  cujusquam  conducti  aut  perditi  vocem  acerbam 
atque  inimicam  bonis  posset  audirc.  XI.  Ad  hacc  non  modo 
adjumenta  salutis,  sed  etiam  ornamenta  dignitatis  meae  reliqua  vos 
iidem  addidistis : decrevistis  ne  quis  ulla  ratione  rem  impediret ; 
qui  id  impedisset,  graviter  vos  molesteque  laturos ; ilium  contra  rem 
publicam  salutemque  bonorum  concordiamque  civium  facturum,  et 


the  Lex  that  was  passed  at  the  Centuriata 
Comitia  (Ad  Att.  iv.  1). 

Quo  quidem  die^  quum"]  ‘‘  Non  desinit 
garrire  de  prioro  tempore,  et  magna  cum 
cura(audi,quacso,  quo  tempore — quo  quidem 
die — atque  illo  die—poetero  die — denique 
ilio  die — quo  die)  de  his  quae  acta  in 
Senatu  essent  ante  reditum.  Quae  tota 
narratio  mihi  similiter  composita  videtur,  at 
si  quis  ab  Oreo  redux  superstitibus  nobis 
denarret,  quos  intcrea  do  eo  scrmonca 
habuerimus.  Unum  verbum  oblitus  est 
Orcinus  noster  excusandi  sui  cansa  adjicerc 
T.  c.  ex  Pison.  c.  15:  Quid  me  attinet 
dicere  quae  ex  vodit  audivi  T vel  e Sext. 
c.  33:  Vo9  haec  metiuM  scire  potesiis: 
tquidem  audita  dice.”  Wulf.  In  the 
oration  In  Pisonem,  the  passage  is  not  read 
as  Wolf  quotes  it. 

Atque  Ulo  die,]  W’olf  had  * Atque  illo 
die  quo,’  and  he  found  fault  with  it  for 
good  reason,  as  not  agreeing  well  with  tlio 
rest  of  the  sentence.  Garatoni  wrote  * cum,* 
which  is  the  reading  of  E. — ‘ idem  consul  :* 
we  know  it  was  Lentulus  (In  Pison.  c.  15 ; 
Pro  Sesdo,  c.  50)  ; but  it  might  be  Metel- 
lus,  so  far  a.s  this  passage  shows. 

This  sentence  is  a miserable  piece  of 
stulf.  What  does  he  mean  by  * consul 
curavit  ut  eadem  a principibus,*  &c.  } The 
* is  qui  sua  lege  * is  Clodius.  See  c.  2.  But 
there  be  says  that  Clodius  promulgated  a 
Lex  in  these  terms  (who  can  believe  it 
that  if  the  conspirators  came  to  life  again, 
then  I might  return.  Here  it  is  **  he  who 
by  his  Lex  had  thought  that  the  conspira- 
tors should  he  called  up  even  from  the  parts 
below.”  What  the  writer  thought  or  what 
lie  meant,  nobody  can  tell.  He  could  not 
have  said  himself.  But  the  two  things  arc 
difTercnt ; and  the  second  is  pure  nonsense. 


11.  decrerislis'\  Compare  the  passage 
in  the  oration  Pro  Sestio,  c.  Cl  : " Si  quis 
aliter  fccisset  eum  plane  rei  publicae  ever- 
sorem  fore  idque  senatum  gravissime  latu- 
rum,  et  ut  statim  de  ejus  facto  referretur  : 
qua  gravitate  sua,  quum  frequens  senatu.$ 
nonnullorum  scelus  audaciumque  tardnsset, 
tamen  illud  oddidit  ut,  si  diebus  quinque 
quibus  agi  potuisset  non  esset  actum,  redi- 
rem  in  patriam  dignitate  omni  rcciperata  :** 
which  seems  to  be  the  original.  Bat  what 
a difference  between  the  style  of  the  two 
passages,  one  of  which  is  in  Cicero's  best 
style,  the  other  a flat,  insipid  copy.  Me- 
que  etiam,  si  diutius  calumniarentur,  redirc 
jussistis."  This  is  in  the  poorest  style,  the 
work  of  a feeble  hand.  Wolf  says  very 
justly  of  this  pas.eagc  compared  with  the 
passage  in  the  oration  Pro  ISestio : ” Quo 
ex  loco  putidua  magistcr  excerpsit  ct  dis- 
cerpsit  pleraque,  singulari  temperamento, 
ut,  ubi  Cicero  loquitur  vchementius,  ipse 
lenius  agat;  alibi  rursum  vebeinentius,  ubi 
lenius  ille ; quasi  modestc  dc  via  dccederc 
voluerit  majori.  Itaomatius  extulit  legitl- 
mum  illud  contra  rem  publicam,  sicut 
ubique  Cicero  et  alii  scribunt ; nec  statim 
di.splicct  additum  salute/f'que  bonorum ; 
at  male  friget  concordiamque  ciriutn.  Item 
jejunum  est  in  extremo,  meque  etiam  redire 
jussistis : ubi  dicere  voluit,  ut  redirem 
decretistis  vel  simili  modo.” 

I have  written  out  the  passage  of  tho 
oration  Pro  Sestio,  and  Wolfs  remark,  that 
the  reader  may  have  it  all  before  his  eyes. 
This  great  critic,  the  first  of  all  scholars, 
whose  real  learning  was  adorni'd  by  wit, 
humour,  and  taste,  will  tt^ch  tho:^  who 
have  yet  to  learn,  that  it  is  something  more 
than  mere  words  that  makes  good  writing. 
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ut  ad  VOS  de  co  statim  referretur ; mcque  etiam,  si  diutius  calumni- 
arentur,  redire  jussistis.  Quid,  ut  iis  agerentur  gratiac,  qui  e 
municipiis  vcnisscnt  i quid,  ut  ad  illam  diem,  res  quum  redisscnt, 
rogarentur  ut  pari  studio  convenirent  ? Quid  denique  illo  die,  quetii 
P.  Lentulus  mihi  fratriqiie  meo,  liberisque  nostris  natalem  con- 
stituit,  non  modo  ad  nostram,  verum  ctiain  ad  sempiterni  memoriam 
teinporis,  quo  die  nos  comitiis  centuriatis,  quae  maxitne  majores 
coinitia  justa  dici  haberique  voluerunt,  arcessivit  .in  patriam,  ut 
eaedeni  centuriae  quae  me  consulenT  fecerant  consulatum  meum 
comprobarent — quo  die  quis  civis  fuit  qui  fas  esse  putaret,  quacum- 
queaut  aetate  aut  valetudine  csset,  non  sede  salute  mea  sententiam 
ferre  ? Quando  tantain  frequentiam  in  campo,  tantuin  splendoreni 
Italiae  totius  ordinumque  omnium,  quando  ilia  dignitate  rogatores, 
dirlbitores,  custodesque  vidistis?  Itaque  P.  Lentuli  benefieio 
excellent!  atque  divino  non  reducti  sumus  in  patriam,  [sic]  ut  non- 
nulli  clarissimi  civcs,  sed  equis  insignibus  et  curru  aurato  rc- 
portati. 

Possum  ego  satis  in  Cn.  Pompeium  umquam  gratus  videri,  qui 
non  solum  apud  vos,  qui  omncs  idem  sentiebatis,  sed  etiam  apud 


res  qnum  redissentt^  ‘ When  the  courts 
were  open  and  public  business  was  a^in 
transacu>d;*  as  in  the  oration  Pro  Sestio, 
c.  GJ  ; *'  atqup  ut  iidein  ad  res  rc<i('untes  ut 
venirent  rogarentur.*'  Lambinus  cites  a 
passage  from  the  Caj>tivi  of  Plautus,  i. 

I.  17: 

“ Prolatia  rebus  parasiti  vonatici 
Sumus  ; quando  ros  redierunt,  molossiri 
Odioficiqueet  multum  incommodistici.''’ 

' Res  prolatae  * means  that  the  business  of 
the  courts  is  adjourned ; and  the  * res  re> 
diisse  * that  the  business  is  resumed.  Wolf 
quotes  the  pas.soge  thus,  and  Klotz.  But 
Lindernann  writes  ' quando  rure  redierunt,’ 
following  tbo  old  editions.  The  words 
* illam  diem  * explain  ‘ quum  res  redisseot.' 
£.  has  * venissent ' in  place  of  ‘redisseot.’ 
Quid  deniyue  illo  die,]  This  sentence  is 
Tory  confuscid  in  the  common  editions, 
where  a full  stop  is  placed  after  ‘ comproba- 
rent.’ But  Halm  has  made  it  clearer  by 
hi.*i  punctuation,  which  1 have  followed.  The 
sentence  begins  * Quid  denique  illo  die,'  and 
is  interrupted  by  the  clauses  ‘quern  P.  I^n- 
tulus,’  &c.,  and  ‘quo  die  nos,’  &c.,  and  the 
sentence  is  resumed  by  the  words  ‘ quo  die 
quis  civis  fuit/  &c. 

rogatores, ~\  Those  who  addressed  the 
people  on  Cicero's  behalf.  ‘ Diribitores,' 


as  some  say,  the  distributors  of  the  voting 
tablets.  * Custodes,'  those  who  looked  after 
the  voting  tablets.  He  says  in  the  oration 
In  Pisonem,  c.  16:  “ hoc  certe  video,  quod 
indicant  tabulae  publicae,  vos  rogatores, 
vos  diribitores,  vos  custodes  fuisse  tabula- 
rum."  Wundcr  has  a long  discussion  on 
the  verb  ‘diribere*  (Variac  Lt^ctiones,  ike. 
ex  ('odice  Erfurtensi,  p.  126,  dec.).  This 
matter  is  examined  in  the  notes  to  the 
oration  Pro  Cn.  Plando,  c.  6,  more  fitly 
than  here. 

eguis  . . . cur;‘u]  Morkland  found  this 
very  flat.  He  says  “ consularis  curru  auraio 
iuvehens  baud  absimilis  eguilauti  in  artin- 
dine  longa.**  Gesner  says  that  Cicero  com- 
pares his  return  to  a triumph,  and  he  shows 
that  the  words  which  he  uses  are  the  ex- 
pressions used  in  a description  of  a triumph. 
All  would  be  right,  rejoins  Wolf,  if  Ci<x;ro 
were  speaking  of  a real  triumph,  but  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  adds  Wolf,  Cicero 
never  compares  his  return  to  a triumph, 
neither  in  the  letter  to  his  friend  Lentulus, 
nor  in  the  speech  against  Piso  where  he 
describes  his  restoration  with  magnilo- 
quence enough.  Klotz  at  the  end  of  a note 
on  this  pass.age  says,  *'  Who  could  find  any 
thing  to  offend  him  in  such  a passage?" 
The  answer  is  that  every  body  will  except 
himself,  and  those  like  him. 
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iiniversum  populuni  salutem  populi  Romani  et  coaservatam  per  me 
et  conjunctam  es.se  cum  meadi.Kerit ; qui  enussam  meam  prudentibus 
commendarit,  imperitos  edocuerit,  eodemque  tempore  improbos 
auctoritate  sua  comj)resserit,  bono.s  excitarit ; qui  populum  Roiua- 
num  pro  me  tamquam  profratre  aut  pro  parente  non  solum  liortatus 
sit,  verum  etiam  obsecrarit ; qui  quum  ipse  propter  metum  dimica- 
tionis  et  sanguinis  domo  se  teneret,  jam  a superioribus  tribunis 
petierit  ut  de  salute  mea  et  promulgarcnt  et  referrent ; qui  in 
colonia  nuper  constituta,  quum  ipse  gereret  magistratum,  in  qua 
nemo  erat  einptus  intercessor,  vim  et  crudclitatem  privilegii  aucto- 
ritatc  honesti.ssimorum  hominum  et  publicis  litteris  consignarit, 
princepsque  Italian  totius  praesidium  ad  meam  salutem  implorandum 
putarit ; qui  quum  ipse  mihi  semper  amicissiinus  fuisset,  etiam  ut 
Buos  necessarios  mihi  amicos  redderet  elaborarit.  XII.  Quibus 


jam  a rupfrioribu$]  Jam  P. ; etiam 
codd.  rdl.  et  edd.  {tenere  etiam  S.)/'  Halm. 
But  ‘tenere  etiam'  maybe  read  ‘teneret 
jam.'  The  tribunes  are  those  of  the  year 
before.  Those  who  have  leisure  may  count 
how  often  in  these  four  spurious  orations 
the  story  is  told  of  Pompeius  shutting  him* 
self  up  at  home  (domo  se  teneret)  ; rather 
oftencr  than  the  great  man  would  like  to 
bear. 

colonia']  The  * colonia  * was  Capua,  where 
Caesar  h^  establi.shed  a ‘ colonia ' in  his 
consulship  (b.c.  6!)).  Cn.  Pompeius  was 
Puumvir  in  Capua  with  L.  Piso,  and  had 
got  a decree  passed  in  favourable  terms  to 
Cicero  (In  Pisoncm,  c.  II  ; Pro  Milone,  c. 
15).  At  Capua  there  was  no  bribed  in- 
tercessor, no  man  bought  like  a Roman 
Tribune  to  interpose  his  ‘ intercessio.'  He 
alludes  to  Aclius  Ligur  tr.  nl.,  who  being 
bought  by  Clodius  interposed  his  veto  when 
L.  Ninnius  on  the  kalends  of  June  proposed 
the  recall  of  Cicero  (Pro  Sestio,  c.  31). 

privilegii]  He  calls  it  a Privilegiura,  the 
Lex  of  Clodius  by  which  he  was  banisluMl. 
A Privilegium  i»  a Lex  made  for  a particu- 
lar case.  Gellius  (x.  20)  after  giving  Atcius 
Capito’s  definition  of  a Lex,  " Lex  est 
gencmle  jussum  populi  aut  plebis  rogante 
magistratu,”  says,  **  Ka  dchnitio  si  probe 
facta  est,  neque  de  imperio  Cn.  Pomjieii, 
neque  do  reditu  M.  Ciceronis,  nequo  de 
caede  P.  Clodii  quacstio,  n<  que  alia  id  genus 
populi  plebisvc  jussa,  legee  vocari  possant, 
non  sunt  enim  generalia  jussa,  neque  dc 
universis  civibus;  sed  de  singulis  eoncepta  ; 
quocirca  privilegia  potius  vocari  debent, 
quia  veteres  priva  dixerunt  quae  nos  singula 
dicinius."  It  is  said  in  tbe  oration  Dc 


Domo,  c.  17  : **  vetant  leges  sacratae,  vetant 
XII  tabulae, leges  privatishominibus  irrogarii 
id  est  enim  privilegium."  There  are  also 
tbe  passages  in  the  De  Legibus,  iii.  c.  4, 
19 ; and  in  the  Pro  Sestit>,  c.  30.  The  passage 
in  tbe  Dc  Legibus,  iii.  l9,  is  clear:  **  Kt 
nondum  natis  seditiosis  tribunU  plebis,  nc 
cogitatis  quidem,  odminindum  tantum  ma- 
jorcs  in  posterum  providisse;  in  privatos 
homines  leges  fc*rri  noluerunt ; id  est  enim 
privilegium,  quo  quid  est  injustius  ? quum 
legis  hocc  vis  sit  [ut  sit]  scitum  et  jussum 
in  omnes.  Ferri  de  singulis  nisi  centuriatis 
comitiis  noluerunt." 

But  the  Romans  had  other  meanings  of 
Privilegium,  which  was  what  they  called 
Jus  Siiigulare  as  op|K>sed  to  Jus  Commune. 
"Thus  we  have  Privilegia  of  soldiers  in 
making  testaments  (Dig.  28.  G.  15),  the 
Privilegia  of  several  classes  of  persons 
excuses  from  ‘ tutcla,’  and  very  frequently 
Privilegia  in  favour  of  creditors  * in  tx>n- 
cursu,’  es|>ecially  the  Fiscus,  persons  under 
age,  &c."  (Savigny,  System,  i.  G2). 

attclorilale  . . . ptibliciii  litlerh]  The 
‘dccretum ' of  Capua  declared  the  Lex  by 
which  Cicero  was  banished  to  be  a Privilu- 
gium.  It  was  marked  as  a Privilegium  by 
the  authority  of  roost  honourable  men  and 
tbe  public  documents.  Hotmann  thought 
the  passage  obscure,  and  Wolf  sneers  at  the 
* rara  fonnula.’  Klotz  explains  it  correctly, 
and  says  that  tlie  orator  has  similar  forms 
of  expression  in  a hundred  other  places ; and 
adds  : " let  this  be  observed  rather  for  tbo>c 
who  would  not  understand  the  passage,  than 
for  those  who  really  did  not  understand 
it." 
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autem  oiRciis  T.  Annii  boneficia  reinunerabor  I ciijus  omnis  actio, 
ratio,  cogitatio,  totus  denique  tribunatus  nihil  aliud  fuit  nisi  eon- 
stans,  perpctua,  fortis,  invicta  defensio  salutis  nicae ! Quid  de 
P.  Sestio  loquar  ? qui  siiain  erga  me  benevolentiam  et  fidem  non 
solum  aniini  dolore  scd  ctiam  corporis  vulneribus  ostendit  ? 

Vobis  vero,  patrcs  conscripti,  singulis  et  egi  et  agam  gratias. 
Universis  egi  [ab]  initio  quantum  potui : satis  ornate  agere  nullo 
modo  possum.  Et  quamquam  sunt  in  me  praccipua  inerita  mul- 
torum,  quae  sileri  nullo  modo  possunt,  tamen  bujus  temporis  ac 
timoris  mci  non  est  conari  commemorare  beneficia  in  me  singulorum  ; 
nara  difficile  est  non  aliquem,  nefas  quemquam  praeterire.  Ego 
VOS  universos,  patres  conscripti,  deorum  numero  colere  debeo.  Sed 
ut  in  ipsis  diis  immortalibus  non  semper  eosdem,  atque  alias  alios 
solemus  et  venerari  et  precari.  sic  in  hominibus  de  me  divinitus 
meritis  omnis  erit  aetas  mihi  ad  eorum  erga  me  merita  praedicanda 
atque  recolenda.  Hodierno  autem  die  nominatim  a me  magistra- 
tibus  statui  gratias  esse  agendas,  et  de  privatis  uni,  qui  pro  salute 
mea  municipia  coloniasquc  adisset,  populura  Romnnum  supplex 
obsecrasset,  sententiam  dixisset  earn  quam  vos  secuti  mihi  dignita- 
tem meam  reddidistis.  Vos  me  florentem  semper  ornastis : labo- 
rantem  mutatione  vestis  et  prope  luctu  vestro  quoad  licuit  defen- 


12.  T.  Annii'}  He  has  Mid  all  this  about 
T.  Anniu-s  and  P.  Scstius  before  (c.  8);  and 
out  uf  the  fulness  of  his  heart  ho  says  it 
again. 

f'nirerm  e^i]  “This  was  in  the  begin, 
uing  of  his  spet'ch.  Individuals  he  could 
not  and  did  not  intend  to  thank  in  this 
spm*!!,  but  he  had  already  privately  paid 
hi.s  respects  to  them  for  thi.s  purpose  or  he 
had  rcsened  this  to  be  done.  The  words 
arc  so  clear  that  we  must  do  violence  to  our- 
selves not  to  understand  them*'  (Klutz). 
This  is  in  reply  to  Wolf,  who  observes  that 
ho  had  not  thanked  them  in  this  speech, 
and  we  shall  not  find  that  he  docs  : **  nisi 
forte  librsrii,  maligna  natin,  nos  aliquot 
egregiis  loci*  fraudarunt.** 

[flA]  initio}  'initio,*  Halm. 

timoru  mei]  His  ‘ timer  * is  the  fear  of 
omitting  any  if  he  should  attempt  to  thank 
them  singly,  I suppose.  Accordingly  he 
passes  over  the  individual«.  and  tells  them 
that  as  a b>Kly  they  are  worthy  of  the  vene- 
ration due  to  the  god.s.  This  is  heyoixl 
endurance*.  Markland  found  a difficulty  in 
* dc  me  divinitus  meritis,’  for  * divinitus  * 
means  * ox  dco,  sive  adjuvantibus  diis;’  and 
the  usual  word  would  be  * de  me  divine  meri- 


tis/ that  Is  ' diviao  quodam  modo.’  But 
as  he  elevated  the  senate  to  the  rank  of  gods 
(deorum  numero).  he  is  consistent  in  mak- 
ing the  favours  that  he  has  rci'cived  cumo 
from  the  gods.  He  still  tnak«*s  au  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  one  (uni),  his  friend  Cn. 
Pompeius,  the  man  who  was  shut  up  in  his 
house  so  loug,  and  acc^ordingly  he  says  over 
again  what  he  has  said  in  c.  II,  wiih  a 
small  variation,  as  Wolf  remarks.  Hero 
he  says  the  senate  followed  the  ' sententia  * 
of  Pompeius;  in  c.  11,  the  senate  were  all 
of  one  mind  (apud  vos  qui  omnes  unum 
sentiebant). 

Wolf  has  a note  on  ‘timoris  mei  non 
est.’  Those  may  answer  his  objections  who 
can.  I cannot.  “ Hoc  quoquo  prima  specie 
durum  est.  Antes  profecto  non  timebat 
orator  opprobria  diccre.  Cur  ergo  nunc  in 
commeraorandis  bcnebciis?  Statim  ad 
molliorcm  concentum  nnlibit  sententia : 
timet  vir  humanissimus,  ne  forte  ({ueniquam 
omittat,  qui  sibi  gratias  doberi  putet.  Sic 
soepo  magni  scriptures  movent  exptrta- 
tionem  lectoris,  quam  paulo  po<t  explcmt. 
Quamquam  si  jam  initio  singulis  egit  gratias 
quid  timet  tantopere 
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distis.  Nostra  memoria  senatorcs  ne  in  suis  quidem  pcriculis 
mutare  vestera  solebant : in  meo  periculo  scnatus  veste  mutata  fuit, 
quoad  licuit  per  corum  edicta,  qui  mea  pcricula  non  modo  suo  prae- 
sidio  sed  etiain  vestra  deprecationc  nudarunt. 

Quibus  ego  rebus  objectis,  quuni  niihi  privato  confligendum 
viderom  • cum  eodem  exercitu  quern  consul  non  armis,  sed  vestra 
auctoritate  superaram,  multamecumipsereputavi.  XIII.  Dixerat 
in  contione  consul  se  clivi  Capitolini  poenas  ab  equitibus  Romanis 
repetiturum.  Nominatim  alii  compellabantur,  alii  citabantur,  alii 
relegabantur.  Aditus  teinplorum  erant  non  solum  praesidiis  et 
nianu,  verura  etiam  demolitione  sublati.  Alter  consul  ut  me  et 
rein  ptiblicam  non  modo  desereret,  sed  etiam  hostibus  rei  publicae 
proderet,  pactionibus  [eos]  suoruiu  praemiorum  obligarat.  Erat 
alius  ad  portas  cum  imperio  in  niultos  annos  magnoque  exercitu  ; 

tenatoret  ne  in  tuu]  Markland  affirms  le^ons»  as  Klotz  says,  who  remarks  on  the 
this  to  be  false,  for  he  can  collect  examples  dexterous  way  in  which  our  orator  shows 
of  other  senators  in  Cicero’s  time,  who  bad  his  relation  to  Caesar.  Caesar  says  that  ho 
changed  their  dress,  Murena  for  instance,  crossed  the  Alps  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to 
and  P.  Sulla  (Pro  Murena,  c.  40;  Pro  oppose  tlie  Helvetii,  but  he  does  nut  say 
Sulla,  c.  31).  It  seems  that  Markland  what  force  he  had  with  him.  He  found  one 
understood  the  text  in  the  plain  sense,  legion  only  in  Gallia  Transalpina,  and  he 
**that  within  Cicero's  memory  senators  were  recrossed  the  Alps  to  Aijuileia  to  get  three 
not  accustomed  to  change  their  dress  even  legions  which  had  winter^  there  (B.  G.  i. 
when  they  were  in  difficulties  themselves 7>  8.  10),  and  to  raise  two  more  in  Gallia 
and  so  one  would  sup|)ose  that  the  text  Cisalpina.  He  led  these  five  legions  over 
ought  to  be  understo^.  Gesner  answers  the  Alps  to  reinfon'e  the  tn)ops  near  Gc* 
Markland  by  giving  this  new'  interpretation  neva,  the  one  legion  which  then  was  in  the 
to  the  words:  **  there  were  some  who  did  Provincia,  and  the  troops  that  had  been 
not  change  their  dress.”  But  the  words  raised  there  after  his  first  arrival.  His  own 
arc  too  strong  for  Gesner  ; and  the  assertion  narrative  proves  that  he  took  no  troops  from 
* in  the  text  is  false.  Rome,  that  he  had  no  army  before  the  gates; 

13.  A'«mina//m  a/tr]  Cicero  in  the  ora-  and  the  writer  of  this  declamation  shows 
tioii  Pro  ^wstio  (c.  15—22)  tells  the  story  great  ignorance  by  placing  Caesar  at  the  gates 
of  his  going  into  exile  at  length.  He  says  of  Rome  with  a large  army.  In  the  oration 
there  • Gradus  tempU  (Castoris)  tolleban-  Pro  Sestio,  etc.  17,  18,  we  have  the  truth: 
tur,’  which  is  simply  said.  Here  it  is  orna-  “ Ipse  autem  Caesar,  quern  maxime  bo- 
mejited,  ' demolitione  sublati.’  Clodius  took  mines  ignari  veritatis  mihi  esse  iratum  pu- 
away  the  steps  of  the  temple  of  Castor  after  tabant,  erat  ad  portas,  erat  cum  imperio, 
filling  it  with  armed  men  (In  Pison.  c.  10).  erat  in  Italia  ejus  cxerritus,  inque  eo  ex- 

AUer  cowiul']  The  common  reading  in  creitu  ipsius  tribuni  pi.  inimici  mei  fratrem 
the  editions  is  * Alter  consules  ut  me  . . • pracfecerat.”  He  says  that  Caesar  was  at 
pactionibus  eos  suorum,*  &c.  Halm  says,  the  gates.  He  does  not  say  that  his  army 
'*  eonsui  mei  et  Lagg. ’consules’  is  a con-  was;  but  it  was  in  Italia,  which  means  not 
jecturc.  Halm  writes  ‘ se  ’ in  place  of  ’ eos,’  at  Romo.  Dion  Cassius  (38.  c.  17)  i»uys  that 
the  MSS.  reading.  The  con.sul'qui  dixe-  Caesar  was  outside  the  city  : 6 f»>vrot  K«»- 
rat  ’ is  Gabinius : the  ’ alter  consul  ’ is  Piso.  trap,  tKw  yop  rov  u KXioCioc  Ct 

But  though  we  may  see  that  there  is  an  aoruv,  iirttfifiTtp  lltornarttiro,  rov  ofu- 
allusion  t<i  the  bargain  with  CUodius  by  Xoe  <rui'nyayn>e,  &c. : but  lie  docs  not  say 
which  the  consuls  got  their  provinces,  the  what  the  Latiu  translation  of  Reiinarus 
8enten<Nj  is  corrupt.  makes  him  say:  *‘Jam  Caesar  milit«s  ox- 

aiiujt  ati  portoMl  TliLs  is  Caesar,  who  had  tra  urbem  iu  expoditiune  huhebat.”  Manu- 
got  his  province  fur  five  years.  He  was  tius  says  that  he  was  at  the  gates  with  four 
outside  of  Rome  with  a great  army,  four  legions  with  which  he  marched  to  the  Gallic 
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quern  ego  inimicum  mihi  fuisse  non  dico ; tacuisse  quum  diceretur 
esse  iniinicus  scio.  Duae  partes  esse  in  re  publiea  quum  putaren- 
tur,  altera  me  deposcere  propter  inimicitias,  altera  timide  defendere 
propter  suspicionem  caedis  putabatur.  Qui  autem  me  deposcere 
videbantur,  [in]  hoc  auxerunt  dimicationis  metum,  quod  nuniquam 
infitiando  suspicionem  hominum  curamque  minuerunt.  Quare 
quum  viderem  senatum  ducibus  orbatum,  me  a magistratibus 
partim  oppugnatum,  partim  proditum,  partim  derclictum,  servos 
simulatione  collegiorum  nominatim  esse  conscriptos,  copias  omnes 
Catilinae  paene  iisdem  ducibus  ad  spem  cacdis  et  inccndiorum  esse 
rcvocatas,  equites  Romanos  proscriptionis,  municipia  vastitatis, 
omnes  caedis  metu  esse  permotos,  potui,  potui,  patres  conscripti, 
multis  auctoribus  fortissiniis  viris,  me  vi  armisque  defendere ; nec 
mihi  ipse  ille  animus  idem  mens,  vobis  non  incognitus,  defuit.  Sed 
videbam,  si  vicisscm  praesentem  adversarium,  nimium  multos  mihi 
alios  esse  vincendos ; si  victus  essem,  multis  bonis  et  pro  me  et 
mecum  etiam  post  me  esse  pereundum,  tribuniciique  sanguinis 
ultores  esse  praesentes,  meae  mortis  poenas  judicio  et  posteritati 
reservari.  XIV.  Nolui,  quum  consul  communem  salutem  sine 
ferro  defendissem,  meam  privatus  amiis  defendere,  bonosque  viros 
lugcre  malui  meas  fortunss  quam  suis  desperare  ; ac  si  solus  essem 


war,  and  I suppoae  tbis  is  Kioto's  autho- 
rity. In  the  oration  Pro  Sestio  (c.  19), 
aft(^r  having  said  that  Caesar  was  at  the 
gates,  Cicero  adds,  *'  intenta  signa  legionum 
cxisrimari  cervicibus  vcstris  ac  bonis  falso, 
acd  putori  tamcn/'  But  tbis  does  not  affirm 
that  a large  army  or  that  four  legions  were 
before  Rome.  Caesar  and  Cicero  both  saj 
that  Caesar's  legions  were  in  Italia. 

[in]  hoc  auxerunt']  E.  omits  Mn/  and 
Halm  also. — ' numquam  infitiando:*  here 
wc  have  a bit  of  a verse  from  the  Atreus  of 
Attius,  as  Asconius  tells  us  in  his  remark 
on  the  In  Pisooem  (c.  33).  The  verse  is : 
Numquam  istam  immiouam  curam  in- 
btiando  tibi." 

The  passage  is  very  obsenre.  Manutlus  ob- 
serves that  'infitiando*  must  not  be  referred 
to  those  ' qui  Ciceronem  deposcebant,*  but 
to  those  who  were  said  by  them  to  be 
Cicero’s  enemies.  The  words  however  do 
not  mean  that,  for  the  subject  of  'auxerunt' 
and  'minuerunt*  are  evidently  the  same 
persons.  The  original  appears  to  be  the 
following  passage  in  the  oration  Pro  Sestio, 
c.  18:  “Me  vero  non  illius  oratio,  sed 
eorum  tadtumitas  in  qnos  ilia  oratio  tarn 


improba  conferebatur : qui  tarn,  quamquam 
ob  alias  caussas  tacebant,  tamcn  hominibus 
omnia  timentibus  taoendo  loqui,  non  infiti- 
ando cnnBteri  videbantur.**  This  explains 
the  other : “ those  who  were  suppo^  to 
demand  that  I should  be  given  up  to  them, 
increased  the  alarm  about  a'  struggle,  bc> 
cause  they  never  by  denial  diminished  men’s 
suspicion  and  anxiety.” 

terrot  nmulatione]  Under  pretence  of 
fonning  'collegia'  or  clubs  be  got  slaves  to- 
gether, and  all  the  rabble  of  the  city  (Pro 
Sestio,  c.  25;  In  Hson.  c.  4). 

ipte  Hie  animue]  Halm  writes  ' ipsi,'  the 
alteration  of  Heumann.  The  passage  ' po- 
tui, potui . . . defuit*  is  ludicrous.  If  Cicero 
wrote  it,  he  could  hardly  have  the  face  to 
say  it. 

tribunicii  tanguinit]  Cicero,  Pro  Sestio, 
c.  19:  “Quid  erat  dubium,  quin  ille  san- 
guis tribunicius  nullo  pracsertim  publico 
consilio  profusus  consules  ultores  et  defen- 
sores  esset  habituros?”  The  expression 
'judicio  et  posteritati*  cannot  mean  'for  a 
trial  and  for  posterity,*  but  for  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity;  and  it  is,  as  Wolf  ob- 
serves, ' color  major  Cioeroniana  arte/ 
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interfectus,  mihi  turpe,  si  cum  multis,  rei  publicae  funestum  fore 
videbatur.  Quod  si  mihi  aeternam  esse  aerunmam  propositam 
arbitrarer,  morte  me  ipse  potius  quam  sempiterno  dolorc  mulctas- 
sem.  Sed  quum  viderem  me  non  diutius  quam  ipsam  reni  publicnm 
ex  hac  urbe  afuturum,  neque  ego  ilia  exterminata  mihi  reinanen- 
dum  putavi,  et  ilia  simul  atque  revocata  est  me  secum  pariter 
reporta vit.  Mecum  leges,  mecum  quaestiones,  mecum  jura  magis- 
tratuum,  mecum  scnatus  auctoritas,  mecum  libertas,  mecum 
etiam  fruguni  ubertas,  mecum  deorum  et  hominum  sanctitates 
omnes  et  religiones  afuerunt.  Quae  si  semper  abessent,  magis 
vestras  fortunas  lugerem  quam  desiderarem  meas ; sin  aliquando 
revocarentur,  intelligebam  mihi.  cum  illis  una  esse  redeundum. 
Gujus  mei  sensus  certissimus  testis  est  hie  idem,  qui  custos  capitis 


fuit,  Cn.  Plancius,  qui,  omnibus 

14.  repwiatit."]  E.*F.  have ‘reTocavit.' 
Wolf  sajS)  **  Nec  aane  diapHcet  rea  publica 
Cictronem  reporiaru,  praeBertim  ai  cumiin 
auratum  recogites  the  * cturtta  auratua  * 
in  which  he  returns  in  o.  11.  The  * res 
pubKca ' was  * exterminate,’  sent  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  dtj,  when  Cicero  was,  or 
rather  it  was  sent  out  before  he  went,  and 
he  would  not  stay  after  it  was  gone.  This 
is  very  compHroentarj  to  ail  the  rest  who 
stayed.  He  does  not  say  that  be  and  the 
* res  publica  ’ were  together  all  the  time  that 
both  of  them  were  away  ; but  the  ' res  pub- 
lica * called  for  him  and  took  him  back. 

But  in  tho  next  sentence  we  learn  that 
every  thing  loft  Rome  when  be  did,  and 
every  thing  retomed  with  him  (mecum,  me- 
Gumy  A more  stale,  flat  piece  of  absurdity 
than  this  cannot  be  found  even  in  a writer 
of  the  present  day.  But  Markland  has  de- 
tected a serious  falsehood.  * Frugum  uber- 
tas ’ returned  with  him,  as  be  says  in  the 
next  oration  (c.  8).  But  Cicero  tells  us  in 
a letter  to  Atticos  (iv.  1)  that  on  the  nones 
of  September,  the  day  on  which  be  addressed 
the  ^nate  and  the  day  before,  provisiona 
were  exceedingly  dear.  Accordingly  the 
fact  is  that  scarcity  came  back  with  him ; 
nor  did  prices  fall  until  Pompeius  was  ap- 
pointed * praefectus  annonae  ’ by  a Lex 
passed  on  the  proponl  of  Cicero.  If,  says 
Markland,  Cicero  had  spoken  in  this  way 
to  the  Quirites  on  the  Nonae  Septembres 
or  a.  d.  6 Id.  Septembres,  the  latest  date  to 
which  we  can  assign  the  next  speech,  he 
would  have  been  pelted  with  stones,  and  he 
would  have  deserved  it  for  such  an  impu- 
dent lie.  He  might  say  what  is  said  in  the 
oratum  De  Domo,  c.  7*  l^caoso  that  was 

Y 


provincialibus  ornainentis  coin- 

delivered  at  the  end  of  September. 

Gesner  answers  Markland  out  of  the  ora- 
tion De  Domo,  o.  6,  wliere  Cicero  says 
that  prices  fell  as  soon  as  the  Senate  had 
passed  a Decretum  in  favour  of  bis  return  ; 
out,  as  Wolf  observes,  the  time  he  is  there 
speaking  of  is  the  fourth  of  August  Prices 
fell  a month  before  his  return,  if  we  accept 
this  passage  as  authority  ; but  that  will  not 
prove  that  the  low  prices  continued  s month 
after  and  existed  at  the  time  of  Cicero's  re- 
turn. We  know  that  prices  were  high  when 
Cicero  returned,  and  Clodius'  faction  said  that 
Qoero’s  return  was  the  cause  of  it  Klotz's 
note  on  the  * frugum  ubertas  ’ is  this : **  It 
had  been  a year  of  scarcity.-  We  flud  in 
the  following  speeches  still  more  on  this 
matter,  because  Cicero  succeeded  in  getting 
a commission  to  look  after  corn  conferred 
on  Pompeius.'’  And  this  is  all  that  a man 
has  to  say  on  this  passage  who  tells  us  in 
bis  prefsoe  (p.  7)  that  **  we  think  that  for 
those  who  come  to  examine  the  question 
free  from  prejudice,  we  have  sufhdently 
proved  the  genuineness  of  these  speecbee 
in  the  notes  which  accompany  this  volume.” 
One  can  understand  well  enough  that  prices 
miglit  fall  in  one  month  and  rise  again  in 
another,  espetially  if  the  scarcity  was  not 
real,  Irat  rather  due  to  the  dealers.  And 
we  know  that  it  was  not  altogether  a real 
scarcity,  for  prices  fell  as  soon  as  Pompeius 
was  appointed  to  look  after  tbe  supplies. 

Cn.  PlanthUf']  Whom  Cicero  visited 
during  his  exile,  when  Plancius  was  quaestor 
in  Macedon^  The  words  * omnia  provin- 
cialia  ornamenta  et  comnaoda ' are  ex- 
plained by  the  oration  Pro  Plancio,  c.  4 1 : 
**Nam  simulac  me  Dyrrachium  adtigisse 
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modisque  depositis,  totam  suam  quaesturam  in  me  sustentando  ct 
conservando  collocavit.  Qui  si  mihi  quaestor  imperatori  fuisset, 
in  filii  loco  fuisset : nunc  certe  erit  in  parentis,  quum  fuerit  quaestor 
non  imperii,  sod  doloris  mei. 

Quapropter,  patrcs  conscripti,  quoniam  in  rem  publicam  sum 
pariter  cum  re  publics  restitutus,  non  modo  in  ea  defendenda  nihil 
iinminuam  de  libertatc  mea  pristina,  sed  etiam  adaugebo.  XV.  Et- 
enira,  si  earn  turn  defendebain  quum  mihi  aliquid  ilia  debebat,  quid 
nunc  me  facere  oportet,  quum  ego  illi  plurimum  debeo  ? Nam  quid 
est  quod  animum  meum  frangere  aut  debilitare  possit,  cujus  ipsani 
calamitatem  non  modo  nullius  delicti,  sed  etiam  divinorum  in  rem 
publicam  beneficiorum  testem  esse  videatis?  Nam  [et]  importata 
est,  quia  defenderam  civitatem,  et  mea  voluntate  suscepta  est,  ne  a 
me  defensa  res  publics  per  eundem  me  extremum  in  discrimen 
vocaretur.  Pro  me  non,  ut  pro  P.  Popillio,  nobilissimo  homine, 


sudivit  (Plancius),  statim  ad  roe  lictoribus 
dimissia,  insignibus  abjectis,  veste  mutata 
profectus  est."  He  adds,  **  multosque 
roenses  a capite  roeo  non  disceaait  abjecta 
quacstoria  persona  coroitisque  saropta,*’ 
But  this  does  not  explain  *commoda.’  Wolf 
has  a note  on  this  passage,  which  begins, 

Plancii  supra  oblitus  erat  plus  orator ; 
itaque  cum  (naro  nf/at  quemquam  prae^ 
ierire)  comroemorat  ante  portam  clauden* 
dam." 

The  next  sentence  contains  great  difficuU 
ties.  Halm  says  **  verba  imperatori  et  cam 
/uerii  . . . doforie  mei  auctore  Garatonio  in 
Curis  Sec.  ad  Plancianam  p.  60  ut  spuria 
tigniheavi."  This  is  a short  way  of  settling 
the  difficulty. 

Markland  says  correctly  that  a man  did  not 
get  a Quaestor  in  his  capacity  of  Iroperator; 
nor  had  Cicero  yet  had  the  title  of  Impera- 
tor.  He  only  got  it  tome  years  later  when 
he  was  governor  of  Cilicia,  and  had  ob- 
tained some  victories  over  the  mountaineers 
of  the  Amanus.  Markland  conjectures  that 
the  writer  of  this  speech  did  nut  know  the 
difference  between  Imperator  and  * esse 
cum  imjierio,*  which  was  said  generally  of  a 
provincial  governor.  But  whatever  error 
there  is  in  the  use  of  Imperator  here,  we  can 
hardly  sup)K>se  that  the  writer  of  this  spi^h 
did  nut  know  wliat  Imperator  meant,  and  the 
difference  between  that  word  and  the  expres- 
sion ‘com  imperio  esse.'  Gesner’s  answer 
is  that  what  Cicero  says,  ‘ si  mihi  quaestor 
imperatori  fuisset,'  is  said  hyporiietically  ; 
but  still  the  question  is  why  Imperatori, 
and  not  Praetori  or  Consuli,  which  would 


have  been  the  usual  form  of  expression. 
Wolf  wonders  that  Gesner  was  not  satisfied 
with  Markland’s  exact  and  correct  examina- 
tion of  this  passage.  But  Wolf  tells  us 
why  Imperatori  is  used.  It  was  put  in  to 
prejiare  the  way  for  the  choice  morsel 
‘quaestor  non  imperii  sed  doloris  mei.'  A 
‘ quaestor  imperii,'  and  a ' quaestor  doloris ' 
are  a couple  of  monsters.  " Quidni  potius 
Quaeeiortm  iacrimarum  T ut  tamcn  sit  ali- 
quid, quod  custodire  Quaestor,  et  in  quo 
vim  tituli  sui  exercere  possit " (Wolf). 

tn  rem  publicam  . . . cum  re  publica'] 
Here  he  says  he  was  re-establish^  in  the 
State  together  with  the  State.  He  and  the 
State  were  restored  to  the  State,  which  is 
fiat  nonsense  ; and  contradicts  what  be  just 
said,  that  the  Res  Publica  left  the  city  when 
be  did,  and  when  the  Res  Publica  was  re- 
called, she  brought  him  back  with  her,  not 
iuto  the  Res  Publica,  but  into  the  city. 

tmmiRttam]  E.  F.  Halm  has  'minuam.' 
Heumann  conjectured  * earn  adaugebo.' 

16.  divinorum  , . . beneficiorum']  This 
is  certainly  rather  too  much  for  a man  to 
say  of  liimself,  too  much  even  for  Cicero  to 
say  to  tho  Roman  Senate.  “ Tam  magnl- 
fice  Cicero  non  potuit  in  Senatu  praedicaro 
de  mentis  auis.  Peccatin  hac  re  umnemquo 
modum  cxcedit  Auctor  Declamatiouis  Ante- 
quam  iret  in  exttium:  qui  plane  facit  ut 
mail  poetae,  qui  in  scena  personas  suas  in- 
durunt  ca  hx|uentes,  quaccumque  ipsi  sen- 
tiunt " (WolQ. 

Pro  me  non,]  “ Hinc  pleraque  infracta 
apparent  et  quasi  amputata.  Homo  malig- 
nior  suspioetur  Cicorooem  haec  properaase 
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adolescents  filii,  non  propinquorum  multitudo  populum  Romanum 
est  deprecata  ; non,  ut  pro  Q.  Metello,  sumnio  et  clarissi'mo  viro, 
spcctata  jam  adolescentia  filius;  non  L.  e^.  C.  Metelli,  consulares, 
non  eorura  liberi,  non  Q.  Mctellus  Nepos,  qui  turn  consulatuni 
petcbat,  non  Luculli,  Servilii,  Scipiones,  Mctellarum  filii,  flentes  ac 
sordidati  populo  Romano  supplicaverunt : sed  unus  frater,  qni  in 
me  pietate  filius,  consiliis  parens,  amore  ut  erat  frater  inventus  est, 
squalorc  et  lacrimis  et  quotidianis  precibus  desiderium  mei  noniinis 
renovari  et  rerura  gestarum  meinoriani  usurpari  coegit.  Qui  quum 
statuisset,  nisi  per  vos  me  rccuperasset,  eandem  subire  fortunam 
atque  idem  sibi  domicilium  et  vitae  et  mortis  deposceret,  tamen 
numquam  nec  magnitudinera  negotii  nec  solitudinem  suam  nec  vim 
inimicorum  ac  tela  pcrtimuit.  Alter  fuit  propugnator  mearum 
fortunarum  et  defensor  assiduus,  summa  virtute  et  pietate,  C.  Piso 
gcncr,  qui  minas  inimicorum  meorum,  qui  inimicitias  affinis  mei, 
propinqui  sui,  consulis,  qui  Pontum  et  Bitliyniam  quaestor  prae 
mea  salute  neglexit.  Nihil  umquam  senates  de  P.  Popillio  decrevit, 
numquam  in  hoc  ordine  de  Q.  Metello  mentio  facta  est.  Tribuniciis 
sunt  illi  rogationibus,  interfectis  inimici.s,  denique  [nulla  auctoritate 
senatus]  restituti ; (|uum  alter  eorum  senatui  paruisset,  alter  vim 
caedemque  fugisset.  Nam  C.  quidem  Marius,  qui  hac  hominum 
memoria  tertius  ante  me  consularis  tempestatc  civili  expulsus  est, 
non  modo  a senate  non  est  restitutes,  sed  reditu  suo  senatutn  cunc- 
tum  paene  delevit.  Nulla  de  illis  magistratuum  consensio,  nulla  ad 
rem  publicam  defendendain  populi  Romani  convocatio,  nullus  Italiao 
motus,  nulla  dccreta  municipiorum  et  coloniarum  exstitcrunt. 
Quare,  quum  me  vestra  auctoritas  arcessierit,  populus  Romanes 
vocarit,  res  publica  implorarit,  Italia  cuncta  paene  suis  humeris 


fessum  de  itinerc,  et  omni&  corrasisse  un* 
clique  quae  epilogum  queodam  faoero  videri 
possent  ” (Wolf). 

pro  P.  PopilliOtl  Popillius  and  Q.  Me> 
tcllus  Numidicua  are  coupled  toj^ther  bj 
Cico^  in  the  oration  Pro  Cluentio»  c.  35, 
Vok  II.  It  was  a Mocus  communis'  of 
Cicero. 

usurpari'}  See  Vol.  I.  Veir.  ii.  6.  c.  20, 
note. 

Ponfum  et  Bithyniam}  Nothing  is  clse« 
where  said  of  C.  Piso,  Cicero's  son-in-law, 
neglecting  bis  duty  as  quaestor,  or  whatever 
the  words  may  meon,  to  look  after  the  inte- 
rest.s  of  his  father-in  law. 

eenatum  cunc/Mm]  There  was  murder  in 
Rome  after  C.  Marius  returned,  but  ^sena* 
turn  cunctum  paene  delevit  * is  very  eitra- 


Tagant,  though  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
the  speech  (Plutarch,  Marius,  c.  45) ; for 
the  Declamator  always  exasperates,  and  be 
exaggerates  solely  for  the  sake  of  antithesis 
and  to  round  hie  sentence.  Having  nothing 
to  say,  he  roust  lie  rather  than  be  silent. 

paene  euie  Aumerie]  Macrobius  (Sat.  ii. 
3)  records  this  expression  of  Ciewo:  “ Ul- 
cisci  autero  se  Cicero  videbatur,  ntqui  re- 
spondisse  sibi  Vatiniuro  meminerat,  cum 
humeris  se  rei  publicae  de  exsilio  re|K)rta* 
turn  gloriaretur:  Unde  ergo  tibi  varices.^" 
Plutarch  also  (Cicero,  c Xl)  : “ Cicero  was 
restored  in  the  sixteenth  month  after  his 
exile,  and  so  great  was  the  joy  of  the  cities 
and  the  seal  of  all  men  to  meet  him,  that 
what  was  afterwards  said  by  Cicero  fell 
short  of  the  truth  : for  he  said  that  Italy 
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rcportarit,  non  committam,  patres  conscripti,  ut,  quum  ea  mihi  sint 
restituta,  quae  in  potestate  mea  non  fuerunt,  ea  non  habeam,  quae 
ipse  praestare  possim,  praesertim  quum  ilia  amissa  recuperarim, 
virtutem  et  fidem  numquain  araiserim. 


bore  him  on  her  shoulders  and  carried  him 
into  Rome/’  Klotz  takes  thU  as  evidence 
that  Cicero  publicly  used  this  eipressioa ; 
and  says  that  it  may  also  be  considered  as 
an  external  evidence  of  its  genuineness ; it 
how.ever  occurs  no  where  else  in  these 
speeches,  and  we  may  assume  that  Cicero 
purposely  avoided  using  it  afterwards. — But 
why  should  be  avoid  using  it  afterwards  ? 
because  he  was  laughed  at  for  it,  I suppose. 
If  be  wrote  this  speech  and  publish^  it, 
his  enemies  would  have  matter  enough  to 


laugh  at  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  Declamator  however  does  not  say 
that  all  Italia  brought  him  back  on  her 
shoulders : it  brought  him  back  * paene 
suis  humeris.'  So  Marins  did  not  destroy 
all  the  Senate,  but  *cunctum  senatum  paene 
delevit and  the  men  were  not  called  up 
from  Acheron  (c.  10),  but  * paene  ex  Ache- 
rente  exdtatos  and  be  goes  on  in  the 
same  way  all  through  these  speeches  (Do 
Domo,  c.  61). 
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This  speech  is  very  like  the  other.  It  is,  as  Markland  observes,  a kind 
of  abridgment  of  it,  for  not  only  the  matter,  but  the  words  in  many 
parts  are  the  same.  A man  reading  the  first  will  think  it  bad  enough, 
but  when  he  gets  to  the  second,  he  will  find  it  is  only  the  first  made 
worse'.  Manutius  supposed  that  Cicero  wrote  it  only,  and  did  not 
deliver  it,  because  he  does  not  mention  it  in  the  letter  to  Atticus  (iv.  1), 
where  he  mentions  the  other.  But  Dion  Cassius  (39.  c.  9)  says  that 
Cicero  addressed  a speech  of  thanks  both  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
People.  Wolf  observes  that  if  Dion  had  not  mentioned  this  fact,  or  if 
this  speech  were  not  extant,  scarcely  any  person  could  have  supposed 
that  Cicero  bad  thanked  the  people  from  the  Bostra.  He  adds  that  this 
letter  (iv.  1)  seems  to  show  that  he  did  not  make  a speech  to  the 
Quirites  like  that  to  the  Senate.  The  facts,  as  Cicero  tells  them  to 
Atticus,  are  these ; On  the  day  after  his  return,  which  day  was  the 
Nonae  Septembres,  Cicero  thanked  the  Senate  in  the  speech  before  this, 
or  in  another,  which  we  have  not.  There  was  great  dearness  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  people  were  clamorous  about  the  Senate-hoUse.  The 
Senate  had  the  question  of  the  high  prices  before  them ; every  body 
said  that  Pompeius  should  be  appointed  to  look  after  supplies  of  com, 
and  the  people  called  on  Cicero  to  propose  a Senatusconsultum  to  that 
effect.  He  did  so ; and  a S.  C.  was  made  to  this  purport,  that  Pompeius 
should  be  asked  to  undertake  a matter,  which  he  was  very  eager  to  have 


' Qimm  Senstoi,  c.  1 ; ' Immensam  quiddam,’  dec.  Qaum  Popolo,  c.  2 : ‘ Testros 
denique  bonoras.’ — Quiiin  Senatui,  c.  3 : * Quo  quidem  m«o»e/  &c.  Quum  Populo,  c, 
5:  * Hie  tantum  interfuit  inter  mCj*  &c. — Quum  Senatui,  c.  4 : * Princeps  P.  Lentulus,' 
&c.  Quum  Populo,  c.  5 : * P.  Lontulus  consul.’ — Quum  Senatui,  c.  4 : * Nec  onim  eguis* 
•em  roedidna,’  &c.  Quum  Populo,  c.  6 : ' An  ego  . » . dubitarem  quin/  &c.  These  and 
two  other  examples  of  repetition  are  cited  by  Markland,  who  says  that  they  are  9car(x;ly 
one  sixth  part,  as  an  attentive  reader  will  discover.  Cicero’s  invention  had  been  dried  up 
iu  his  exile.  It  was  all  lost  by  crying. 
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in  his  hands,  and  that  a Lex  should  be  proposed  to  the  people.  "When 
the  Senatusconsultuni  was  read  and  Cicero’s  name  was  heard,  the 
people  applauded,  and  Cicero  made  them  a speech  (habui  contionem). 
He  does  not  say  what  he  spoke  about,  nor  was  it  necessary  to  tell  us, 
for  we  assume  that  he  spoke  about  the  matter  of  the  Senatusconsultum. 
Those  critics,  whose  judgment  is  sound,  say  that  he  does  not  here 
mean  the  Contio  to  the  Quiritcs,  in  which  he  thanked  them,  but  he 
means  a speech  about  the  price  of  provisions,  and  those  matters.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  letter  about  the  present  speech  or  the  subject  of  it ; 
and  though  this  omission  is  not  evidence  that  he  did  not  deliver  such  a 
speech,  the  letter  contains  no  evidence  that  he  did.  Ferracci  assumes 
that  the  Contio  which  Cicero  speaks  of  is  this  speech  in  which  he 
thanked  the  people.  Those  who  will  read  the  letter  carefully  may  form 
their  own  judgment. 

It  is  urged  that  it  was  natural  that  Cicero  should  address  the  people 
and  thank  them  for  their  votes  by  which  the  Lex  was  carried  which 
restored  him  to  Rome.  This  must  be  admitted.  But  why  did  he  not 
thank  them  sooner  than  before  the  seventh  of  September,  the  day  which 
is  assigned  by  some  critics  as  the  day  on  which  this  oration  was  delivered 
(Ad  Att.  iv.  1)  ? It  may  be  that  he  could  not  get  the  permission  of  tho 
magistratus  to  do  it  sooner;  for  he  says  of  the  Contio  ■which  he  did 
make  on  tho  occasion  of  the  Senatusconsultum  : “ habui  contionem : 
omnes  magistratus  praesentes  praeter  unum  praetorem  et  duos  tribunos 
pi.  dedcrunt.”  “ If  it  had  been,”  says  Klotz,  “ another  occasion  than 
his  own  on  which  Cicero  wished  to  speak,  he  would  not  have  expressly 
added  these  words,  in  which  he  points  at  the  magistrates  who  were  his 
political  enemies.”  But  he  spoke  on  the  occasion  of  the  S.  C.  being 
read  and  his  owm  name  mentioned,  and  if  he  took  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  people  instead  of  speaking  of  the  S.  C.,  he  did  not  act  like 
a prudent  man.  He  might  have  thanked  the  people,  and  spoken  of  tho 
price  of  provisions  too ; but  he  says  nothing  of  the  scarcity  in  this 
speech.  Klotz  says  he  omitted  to  do  so  because  there  was  no  occasion 
to  speak  of  it.  There  is  no  replying  to  some  arguments  except  by 
making  the  contrary  assertion.  The  Scholiast  published  by  Mai  takes 
this  to  be  a genuine  oration  of  Cicero.  He  says,  “ Restitutus  M.  Tullius, 
quod  eandem  causam  beneficii  videbat  in  suam  dignitatem  prope  om- 
nium favore  conlati,  quum  grates  cgisset  senatui,  etiam  populo  conse- 
quenter  gratias  agendas  arbitratus,  in  contionem  processit ; et  eadem 
paene,  quae  apud  patres  conscriptos  dixerat,  nunc  etiam  populo  audiento 
percenset.” 

Klotz  6xes  the  date  of  this  speech  two  days  after  the  address  to  the 
Senate,  and  he  says  that  this  would  be  the  seventh  of  September.  Wolf 
does  not  admit  that  it  could  have  been  delivered  8 Idus  Sept.,  as  some 
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critics  say,  for  that  was  a black  day,  an  unlucky  day,  like  all  the  days 
that  were  next  to  the  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides.  The  speech  in  the 
Senate  was  delivered  on  the  Nonae  or  fifth  of  September,  as  Cicero  says 
(Ad  Att.  iv.  1).  He  then  adds : “ Eo  biduo  quum  esset  annonae 
summa  caritas which  two  days  are  the  day  of  his  arrival  and  the  next 
day  on  which  he  thanked  the  Senate.  It  seems  (Ad  Att.  iv.  1)  that  he 
made  his  Contio  about  the  scarcity  also  on  the  fifth  of  September. 
The  words  ‘ eo  biduo  ’ have  been  misunderstood  by  some  critics.  If 
Cicero  thanked  the  people  as  he  did  the  Senatus,  it  was  perhaps  on  the 
day  of  his  return,  the  fourth  of  September,  though  he  does  not  say  in 
the  letter  to  Atticus  that  he  did  thank  the  people  in  a formal  speech. 
There  is  some  little  obscurity  about  this  matter  in  the  letter  to  Atticus. 
Those  who  will  read  it  carefully  may  judge  if  I or  the  critics  have 
understood  it  best.  Klotz’s  explanation  of  the  ‘eo  biduo  ’ is  not  correct. 
He  understands  it  to  mean  two  days  after  the  day  on  which  he  thanked 
the  Senate.  If  it  was  two  full  days  after,  he  thanked  the  people  on  the 
eighth  of  September ; but  Klotz  supposes  that  it  was  on  the  second  day 
after  the  fifth  of  September. 

Wolf  observes  that  most  of  the  commentators  are  not  agreed  which  of 
these  two  orations  has  the  greater  merit ; but  the  majority  think  that 
this  oration  Ad  Quirites  is  much  superior  to  the  other ; one  of  the 
older  commentators,  Xicho  Polentonus,  a man  of  very  great  simplicity, 
admired  in  it  a ‘ divina  eloquentia.’ 

Klotz  says ; “ This  speech  also,  which  in  its  whole  character  is  a mere 
echo  of  the  preceding,  with  the  necessary  alterations  as  a matter  of 
course  with  reference  to  the  place  where  it  was  spoken,  has  been 
declared  by  some  critics  to  be  spurious  ; but  yet  for  such  insufficient 
reasons,  that  in  fact  one  cannot  help  wondering  how  an  opinion  so 
untenable  could  find  approval  and  credit  with  so  many  persons.” — “ The 
form  of  the  speech,  as  well  as  the  several  expressions,  are  however  alto- 
gether conformable  to  our  orator’s  usual  style  of  thinking  and  expres- 
sion ; and  here  also  nothing  but  misconception  could  assail  particulars. 
Accordingly  we  shall  only  have  little  to  remark  in  particular  ujjon  this 
speech.”  This  is  very  prudent.  Ho  has  less  than  three  pages  of  par- 
ticulars upon  it,  and  these  three  pages  contain  nothing.  Halm  has 
intitled  this  oration  “ M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  quae  fertur  Oratio  cum  populo 
gratias  egit.”  He  has  omitted  the  ‘ Quae  fertur  ’ in  the  title  of  the 
Quum  Senatui. 

The  following  are  the  MSS.  cited  by  Halm : — 

P.  G.  E.  8.  See  the  oration  Quum  Senatui. 

V = Cod.  Vaticanus  num.  1525,  olim  Palatinus  nonus  Gruteri,  a Car. 

Prienio  collatus. 
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I.  Quod  precatus  a Jove  Optimo  Maximo  ceterisque  diis  im- 
mortalibus  sum,  Quirites,  eo  tempore,  quum  me  fortunasque  meas 
pro  vestra  incolumitate,  otio  concordiaque  devovi,  ut,  si  meas  rationcs 
umquam  vestrae  saluti  antcposuisscm,  sempiternam  pocnain  susti- 
nerem  mca  voluntate  susceptam ; sin  et  ea  quae  ante  gesseram 
conscrvandae  civitatis  caussa  gessisscm,  ct  illam  miscram  profec- 
tioncm  vestrae  salutis  gratia  suscepissem,  ut,  quod  odium  scelerati 
homines  et  audaccs  in  rum  publicam  et  in  omnes  bonos  conceptum 
jamdiu  contincrcnt,  id  in  me  uno  potius  quam  in  optimo  quoquo 
et  in  universa  civitate  deficeret ; hoc  si  animo  in  vos  liberosque 
vestros  fuissem,  ut  aliquando  vos  patresque  conscriptos,  Italiamque 
universam  mcmoria  mei,  misericordia  desideriumque  teneret ; ejus 
devotionis  me  esse  convictum  judicio  deorum  immortalium,  testi- 


The  common  title  of  this  oration  in  the 
editions  is  **  Ad  Quirites  post  reditum  ora* 
tio/’  P.  G.  and  the  Schol.  Bob.  have,  **  In> 
dpit  cum  Populo  gratias  cgit.’* 

1.  Qttnd  precaitm  . . . maxime  laetor, 
QuirUet.]  The  reader  may  exerdse  hU 
patience  in  finding  out  the  meaning  of  this 
long,  dumsy  sentence,  the  substance  of 
which  appears  again  in  the  oration  De 
Domo,  e.  The  beginning  of  the  oration 
Pro  Murena  (c.  1)  is  in  a like  style,  but  the 
matter  is  dispos<^  of  shortly.  Markland 
says  that  these  introductory  words  first 
made  him  begin  to  doubt  about  the  genuine* 
ness  of  these  orations. 

deficeret ;]  * Mei  et  Lagg.  pleriqne,* 

Halm.  There  is  a rtading  * defloctcrent  * 
and  * deferrent,*  and  various  emendations 
have  been  pro(>oscd.  “ Deficit  in  aliqua  re 
(seu  homiiie)  impetus  hostis,  fiamma,  ful- 
men,’*  tkc.  is  Latin,  os  Wolf  observes;  but 
it  cannot  mean,  * omne  odium  consumitur 


in  hoc,’  as  Graevius  correctly  observes  that 
it  could  not.  Circro  teaches  ns  the  use  of 
the  word  in  another  place  (Pro  Quintio, 
c.  1.  Vol.  II.):  **  Ita  quod  mihi  consuevit 
in  ceteris  caussis  ess<‘  adjumento,  id  quoque 
in  bac  caussa  deficit.” 

tytu  devotionis  . . . convic/»m]  * Me 
devovi,’  and  now  he  says  * ejus  devotionis 
convictum.’  ‘ I devot^  myself,’  and  * I 
rejoice  that  I Was  bound  by  my  devotio.’ 
In  the  De  Domo,  c.  &7»  this  is  expressed 
difTerently,  **  banc  ego  devotinnem  capitis 
mei  . . . turn  denique  convictam  esse  et 
commissam  putabo.”  * Devotionis  convic* 
turn  ’ is  explained  to  be  the  same  as  * voti 
damnatum  ;’  but  this  is  not  the  meaning  of 
* convictuj  ’ followed  by  a genitive,  which  is 
a common  form  of  expression.  The  Scho- 
liast says,  “ Vetuste  Incutus  est;  voti  enim 
oonvictos  dicimus  eos  qui  ad  effiMTtum  per- 
veiiiant  eorum  quae  sibi  evenire  semper 
optaverint.  Convictum  ergo  se  dicit.” 
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monio  senatus,  consensu  Italiae,  confessions  inimicorum,  beneficio 
divino  immortalique  vestro,  msxime  laetor,  Quirites.  Et  si  nihil 
est  homini  magis  optandum  quam  prospers,  aequabilis  perpetuSque 
fortuna  secundo  vitae  sine  ulla  offensione  cursu,  tamen,  si  mihi 
tranquilla  et  placata  omnia  fuissent,  incredibili  quadam  et  paene 
divina  qua  nunc  vestro  beneficio  fruor  laetitise  voluptate  caruissem. 
Quid  dulcius  hominum  generi  ab  natura  datum  est  quam  sui  cuique 
liberi?  Mihi  vero  et  propter  indulgentiam  meam  et  propter  ex- 
ccllens  eorum  ingenium  vita  sunt  mea  cariores : tamen  non  tantae 
voluptati  erant  suscepti  quantae  nunc  sunt  restituti.  Nihil  cui- 
quam  fuit  umquam  jucundius  quam  mihi  meus  frater.  Non  tarn  id 
senticbam  quum  fruebar,  quam  turn  quum  carebam,  et  posteaquam 
VOS  me  illi  et  mihi  eum  reddidistis.  Bes  familiaris  sua  quemque 
delectat : reliquae  meae  fortunae  recuperatae  plus  mihi  nunc  volup- 
tatis  afferunt  quam  turn  incolumitatis  aiferebant.  Amicitiae,  con- 
suetudines,  vicinitates,  clientelae,  ludi  denique  et  dies  festi  quid 
haberent  voluptatis,  carendo  magis  intellexi  quam  fruendo.  Jam 

las/i/iae  volupMf]  * An  incredible  and 
almost  divine  pleasure  of  delight.'  The 
usual  form  of  ezpressiou  would  ^ * laetitia 
et  voluptate/  as  Markland  observes,  and  he 
refers  to  the  oration  Pro  Sulla,  c.  32.  But 
this  writer  overloads  us  with  words.  Every 
thing  is  * incrcdibilis/  as  Markland  observes. 

In  c.  2 there  is  a * divinum  atque  incrodibilo 
genus  dicendi which  we  have  bad  already 
in  the  oration  Quum  Senatui,  c.  1.  In  c.  2 
of  this  speech  there  is  an  * incredibilis  pietas  / 
in  the  De  Domo,  c.  23,  a ' squalor  in- 
credibilis.'  The  number  of  things  *inau- 
dita ' and  * divina  ' are  perfectly  miraculous. 

We  stumble  on  them  continually  in  these 
orations,  but  find  them  much  more  * inau* 
dita'  than 'divina'or ‘paene  divina'  (Quum 
Sen.  c.  15). 

iantae  vciupiati . • . guaniae']  The  read- 
ing of  the  Scholiast,  which  is  better  than 
that  of  the  MSS.  ‘tanta  voluptate  . . . 
quanta and  we  ought  to  give  tlie  author 
the  benefit  of  it. 

meui/raier.]  Hotmann  tells  os  why  he 
does  not  mention  his  wife;  but  I do  not 
think  there  is  any  use  in  stating  the  reason. 

is  worth  observing  however  that  the 
vnfc  is  not  mentioned.  There  is  also  no 
mention  of  the  wife  in  the  oration  Quum 
Senatui,  c.  1.  But  he  mentions  her  here 
in  c.  3. 

reliquae  . . . recuperatae"]  He  had  not 
yet  recovered  his  property  (Ad  Att.  iv.  1) ; 
and  Markland  adds  that  he  says  so  even  in 


this  oration,  c.  8:  ^‘tnihi  quod  potuit  vis 
et  injuria  . . . permanebit.''  And  in  the 
oration  De  Domo,  c.  68,  be  says : “ Hie 
est  euim  reditus,  pontifioes,  haec  resti- 
tutio in  domo,  in  sedibus,  in  aris,  in 
focis,  in  diis  penatibus  rccupcrandis." 
The  fact  about  the  recovery  of  his  pro- 
perty is  anticipated  here.—'  ludi Cicero 
on  several  occasions  expresses  how  little 
he  cared  for  Ludi  (Pro  Archla,  c.  6;  Pro 
Plando,  c.  27t  Ad  Att.  iv.  8;  Ad  Fam. 
vii.  1).  Manutius,  who  bad  observed  this 
inconsistency,  observes  that  Cicero  says 
this  for  the  occasion  (temporis  cauasa) : 
" 8ic  scilicet  diversis  loc^  conjunctis  virum 
eundem  cognosdmas  et  amantem  ludonim 
et  non  amantem " (Markland).  Gesner 
explains  the  contradiction  thus:  "Nempe 
nunc  earendo  intellexU^  etiam  in  bis  esse 
aliquid  voluptatis."  To  this  W^olf  adds  the 
following  short  remark,  the  trueeiplanation 
of  the  difficulty : “ Sapientior,  credo,  Cactus 
erat  in  exilio." 

quam  turn  ineolnmitaiie]  Halm  writes 
' quam  turn  in  iucolumitaCe.'  P.  has  ' quan- 
tum incolumitate,'  pr.  m.,  but  'quam  turn  io- 
columitatis/  coir.,  which  is  also  the  reading 
of  G.  £.  S.  V.,  and  most  of  the  MS8. ; 
though  £.  V.  have  * quantum.'  But ' quan- 
tum ' can  represent  'quam  turn.'  W'olf 
preferred  ' quam  turn  incolumitatis.*  Tbo 
common  reding  in  the  printed  books  is 
'quam  turn  inculumi,'  or  'quam  turn  in- 
columes.' 
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vero  honos,  dipfriitas,  locus,  ordo,  beneficia  vcstra,  quamquam  mihi 
semper  clarissima  visa  sunt,  tamen  ea  nunc  renovata  illustriora 
videntur  quani  si  obscurata  non  essent.  Ipsa  autem  patria,  dii 
immortales ! dici  vix  potest  quid  caritatis,  quid  voluptatis  habeat ! 
quae  species  Italiac ! quae  celebritas  oppidoruin  ! quae  forma  re- 
gionum  ! qui  agri  ! quae  fruges ! quae  pulchritude  urbis ! quae 
humanitas  civium  ! quae  rci  publicae  dignitas  ! quae  vestra  inajes- 
tas  ! Quibus  ego  omnibus  antea  rebus  sic  fruebar  lit  nemo  magis. 
Sed  tamquam  bona  valetudo  jucundior  est  iis  qui  e gravi  morbo 
recreati  sunt  quam  qui  numquam  aegro  corpore  fuerunt,  sic  ea 
omnia  desiderata  magis  quam  assidue  percepta  delcctant. 
II.  Quorsum  igitur  haec  dispute?  Quorsum  ? Ut  intelligere 
possitis  neminem  umquam  tanta  cloquentia  fuisse  neque  tarn  divino 
atque  incredibili  genere  dicendi,  qui  vestram  magnitudinem 
mullitudinemque  beneficiorum,  quae  in  me  fratremque  meum  et 
liberos  nostros  contulistis,  non  modo  augere  aut  ornare  oratione 
Bed  enumerare  aut  consequi  possit.  A parentibus,  id  quod  necesse 
erat,  parvus  sura  procreatus : a vobis  natus  sum  consularis.  Illi 


quid  voluptatii  habeat  /]  TTie  MSS.  have 
* habet.'  Lambinus  made  the  correction. 
The  fri^d  bombast  of  this  sentence  will 
hardly  please  all,  though  it  will  please 
some. 

tamquam  bona  valetudo"]  This  is  a com- 
mon place  and  hardly  wants  the  authority 
of  PUto  (Republic)  quoted  by  the  Scholiast, 
and  by  Klotz  after  him.  It  is  as  frigid  as 
the  rest ; it  is  well  said  in  Plato,  because  it 
is  in  its  proper  place.  A thing  well  said  but 
in  the  wrong  place  is  spoiled. 

2.  Quortum  igitur  haec  . . . Quoreum  ? 
Yes,  why  has  he  said  all  this.^ — ‘ Ut  Intel- 
ligere  possitis,'  &c.  He  baa  said  it  only  as 
a flourish  before  introducing  the  ' divinum 
atque  incredibile  genus  dicendi.* 

parrwt]  This  is  omitted  by  G.  The 
copyist  found  it  rather  too  much.  Who 
can  rend  it  without  laughing?  Hotmann 
supposed  that  * id  quod  nccesse  erat ' re- 
ferred to ' parvus,'  which  makes  the  sentence 
more  silly  than  it  is.  Graevius  saw  that 
these  woi^a  refer  to  ‘ a parentibus  procre- 
atus  sum and  he  thought  that  ' parvus ' 
should  be  omitted,  because  he  could  not 
believe  that  a word  so  inept  in  this  position 
at  least  could  have  come  from  the  mouth  of 
Tullius.  Then  we  have  * a vobis  natus  sum 
consularis,*  an  expression  which  Tullius 
would  hardly  have  used.  Wolf  remarks 
that  Heinzius,  the  German  translator, 
thought  that  nothing  could  be  more  beauti- 


ful or  more  true  than  the  sentiment;  and 
nothing  more  inconsiderate,  unjust,  frigid, 
and  more  pitiable  than  Graevius’  censure. 
So  men  differ. 

Klotz  observes  that  the  Scholiast  made  a 
correct  remark  on  this:  **  Popularis  magis 
quam  pressa  et  gravis  haec  sententia  vide- 
tur;  8^  facit  ad  aures  vulgi,  ut  quum 
parentes  procreaveriot  hominem,  ipsi  pro- 
vexisse  et  quodammodo  gradibus  hononim 
conroborasse  videantur  senatoriam  dignita- 
tem." Klotz  observes  that  we  might  add 
that  Cicero  made  almost  the  whole  of  this 
introduction  simply  for  the  people  ;« a very 
probable  conjecture.  Whom  should  he 
have  made  it  for  except  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  ? And  we  must,  he  says, 
judge  of  it  after  this  sfandard,  if  we  would 
not  be  unjust  towards  our  orator.  I sup- 
pose he  well  knew  his  audience  and  chose 
for  the  occasion  **  iptum  [eonim]  auribus 
opimum  quoddam  et  tamquam  adipaJe 
dictionis  genus  " (Orator,  c.  H),  such  as  no 
Gre<*k,  much  less  Attic  ears  would  have 
tolerated.  Klotz  further  says  : **  the  doubt- 
ers would  hardly  have  needed  Gesn^'s 
perfectly  correct  explanation,  if  they  had 
not  approached  the  matferwith  a prejudiced 
judgment."  This  is  said  in  answer  to  Mark- 
land  and  Wolf,  though  ho  does  not  mention 
their  names. 

W'e  do  not  read  Greek  and  Latin  books, 
only  because  they  are  Greek  and  Latin. 
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rnihi  fratrem  incogtiitum  qualis  futurus  esset  dederunt : vos  specta- 
tuni  et  incredibili  pietate  cognitum  rcddidistis.  Rem  publicam 
illis  accopi  temporibus  earn  quae  paene  aniissa  est : a vobis  earn 
recuperavi  qiiam  aliquando  omnes  unius  opera  servatam  judicave- 
runt.  Uii  iminortale.smihi  liberos  dederunt:  vos  reddidistis.  Multa 
praeterea  a diis  iinraortalibus  optata  consecuti  sumiis  : nisi  vestra 
voluntas  fuisset,  omnibus  divinis  muneribus  careremus.  Vestros 
denique  honores,  quos  eramus  gradatim  singulos  assccuti,  nunc  a 
vobis  universos  liabemus,  ut  quantum  antea  parentibus,  quantum 
diis  immortalibus,  quantum  vobismetipsis,  tantum  hoc  tempore 
universum  cuncto  popiilo  Romano  debeamus. 

Nam  quum  in  ipso  beneiicio  vestro  tanta  magnitudo  est  ut  earn 
complecti  oratione  non  possim,  turn  in  studiis  vestris  tanta  animo- 
rum  declarata  est  voluntas  ut  non  solum  calamitateni  inihi  de- 
traxisse,  sed  etiam  dignitatem  auxisse  videamini.  III.  Non  enim 
pro  meo  reditu,  ut  pro  P.  Popillii,  nobilissimi  hoiiiinis,  adolescentes 

We  suppose  that  the  best  writers  of  antiquity 
wrote  better  tban  modem  writers,  and  that 
we  find  in  them  modeU  of  ta.ste  and  ex- 
pression. If  then  some  persons  shall  be- 
lieve tliis  oration  to  be  Cireni’s,  and  even 
to  bo  worthy  of  admiration,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  principles  by  which  our 
judgment  and  taste  are  directed,  or  ought  to 
be  directed,  are  still  unsettled.  Those  who 
admire  this  oration,  and  those  who  find  it 
miserable  stuff,  are  so  different  that  it  is  not 
likely  they  will  agree  about  any  thing. 

Gesner’a  explanation,  the  last  of  his  that 
I shall  notice,  shall  be  given  in  his  own 
words  { **  Graevius,  ut  saepo  festinabat  in 
Cicerone,  ita  hie  non  attendebat  ad  antithe- 
ton,  parvutf  Cotumiarii,  atque  adeo  illiid 
dcleri,  roagna  cum  corifidentia  jnbebat. 

At  primum  antiqua  et  woXnOpeXXirroc 
sententia  est,  plus  illis  deberi,  qui  nobis 
yivondi  cum  virtute,  cum  dignitate,  causas 
praestiterint , quam  qui  anlam  praebuerint 
cauaam  nasceiidi:  deindc,  quidni  placeret 
phantasia  ilia  Quiritibus,  hinc  parvulum  et 
vagtentem  suia  in  cunabulis  Tulliolnm 
Arpinatem  cogitantibus,  hinc  M.  Tullium 
Cicoronem  sua  cum  praetexta  toga  et  fasci- 
bus  duodecim  pro  rosrris  vel  pracsidentem 
vel  tonantem  } Optabilo  videtur  esse  apud 
populum  agenti,  tales  in  mentem  venire 
ineptias.'*  There  U nothing  to  say  to  such 
talk  as  this.  If  the  Roman  people  liked 
these  * ineptiae,'  they  n>ust  have  been  very 
different  from  the  Athenians:  “quorum 
semper  fuit  pmdens  sinccrumquc  judicium, 
nihil  ut  possent  nisi  incomiptum  audire  et 


elegans ; eonim  religioni  quum  serviret 
orator,  nullum  verhum  insolens,  nullum 
odioBum  ponere  audebat*’  (Orator,  c-  8). 
In  another  passage  (c.  30)  Cicero  tells  us 
who  is  ‘ eloquens  “ Is  crit  igitur  eloquens, 
ut  idem  illud  iteremos,  qui  poterit  pnrva 
sumniisse,  modica  tt‘m|>erate,  magna  gravi- 
tcr  dicore."  How  does  this  des<*ription  fit 
the  speech  before  us  ? He  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  peculiar  character  of  several 
of  his  own  speeches,  but  he  does  not  men- 
tion this.  Ho  says : “ nulla  est  enim  ullo 
in  geticre  laus  oratoria,  cujus  in  nostris  ora- 
tionibus  non  sit  aliqua,  si  non  perfectio,  at 
conatus  tamen  atque  adumbratio."  To 
what  kind  does  this  belong.* 

iilisaccepi  . . . amt9$a  etf In  place  of 
'eain,*  the  reading  of  Lag.  6 and  S.,  the 
other  MSS.  have  *jam,*  which  would  be 
out  of  place.  Ernest!  wrote  * amiasa  eeset,’ 
as  the  usage  reiiuires;  but  all  the  MSS. 
have  ‘est,'  and  there  is  no  reason  for  mending 
the  author’s  Latin. 

The  critics  do  not  agree  what  those  times 
were  when  he ‘received  the  Res  Publics, ’ 
which  was  in  this  pitiable  state.  If  we 
suppose  that  * accipere  rem  publicam,’  an 
cxpi\>s»iun  which  is  said  not  to  occur  else- 
where, means  ‘capi'sserc  vel  attingcre  rom 
publicam  ’ (Wolf),  he  may  allude  to  the 
year  of  his  c«>iisubhip ; or  as  some  suppose 
to  tiie  amdition  of  the  State  after  the  civil 
wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla. 

3.  P.  PopHiii,'\  Here  we  have  them 
again.  Sec  the  oration  Quum  Stmatni,  c. 
15.  Diodematua  was  L.  CaecUius  Motellus, 
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filii  et  multi  praeterea  cognati  atque  affines  deprecati  sunt : non, 
ut  pro  Q.  Metello,  clarissimo  viro,  jam  spectata  aetate  iilius,  non 
L.  Diadematus  consularis,  summa  auctoritate  vir,  non  C.  Metellus 
censorius,  non  eorum  liberi,  non  Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  qui  turn  con- 
sulatum  petebat,  non  sororum  filii,  Luculli,  Servilii,  Scipiones ; 
pennulti  enim  turn  Metelli  aut  Metellarum  liberi  pro  Q.  Metelli 
reditu  vobis  ac  patribus  vestris  suppiicaverunt.  Quod  si  ipsius 
summa  dignitas  maximaeque  res  gestae  non  satis  valerent,  tamen 
filii  pietas,  propinquorum  preces,  adolescentium  squalor,  majorum 
natu  lacrimae  populum  Bomanum  movere  potuerunt.  Nam  G. 
Marii,  qui  post  illos  veteres  clarissimos  consulares,  hac  vestra 
patrumque  memoria  tertius  ante  me  consularis,  subiit  indignissimam 
fortunam  praestantissiina  sua  gloria,  dissimilis  fuit  ratio.  Non 
enim  ille  deprecatione  rediit,  sed  in  discessu  civium  exercitu  se 
armisque  revocavit.  At  me  nudum  a propinquis,  nulla  cognationc 
munitum,  nullo  annorum  ac  tumultus  metu,  C.  Pisonis,  generi 
mei,  divina  quaedam  et  inaudita  auctoritas  atque  virtus  fratrisque 
miscrrimi  atque  optimi  quotidianae  lacrimae  sordesque  lugubres  a 
vobis  deprecatae  sunt.  Frater  erat  unus  qui  suo  squalore  vcstros 
oculos  inflecteret,  qui  suo  fletu  desiderium  mei  meraoriamque  re- 
novaret;  qui  statuerat,  Quirites,  si  vos  me  sibi  non  reddidissetis, 
eandem  subire  fortunam.  Tanto  in  mo  amore  exstitit  ut  negaret 
fas  esse,  non  modo  domicilio  sed  ne  sepulcro  quidem  se  a me  esse 
sejunctum.  Pro  me  praesente  senatus  hominumque  praetcrea 
viginti  millia  vestem  mutaverunt : pro  eodem  [me]  abscnte  unius 


consal  B.c.  117»  And  a cousin  of  MeteUns 
Nomidicus.  Halm  has  printed  [aut  Metel* 
larnm  liberi]  thus. 

vctertnt,']  Halm  has  written  * Tslebiint.' 
The  MSS.  have  ‘ valent/  except  S.  and 
8 Lag. 

Urtiua  . . . conrulari$,']  The  other  two 
were  Popillius  and  Metellus  Numidicus. 

dUcf$tu  cirtum]  There  is  much  better 
authority  for  'discessu’  than  for  the  read- 
ing * dissensu/  which  some  critics  have  pre- 
ferred. Graevius  soys  that  no  Latin  writer 
has  used  ' discessxu  ’ to  express  the  division 
of  the  people  into  factions.  Wolf  objects 
to  ' diasensus ' that  it  is  not  a Ciceronian 
form,  and  that  he  always  uses  ' dissensio/ 
though  he  has  ' consensus,’  * consensio,' 
and  ' assensus,  assensio.’  De  Domo,  c.  26. 

inaudita  auctoritas]  The  MSS.  have 
'auctoritas’  except  P.^  the  reading  of  which 
is  ' inaudita  satone.’  Ernesti  wrote  * in- 
audita  pietas/  which  Halm  has  accepted. 
(Comp.  Qui  Senatui,  c.  15:  ''summa  vir- 


tu te  ot  pietate,  C.  Piso  gencr.”)  But  this 
way  of  dealing  with  the  text  is  contrary  to 
sound  criticism.  The  word  'auctoritas*  is 
certainly  rather  more  than  we  should  expect 
Cicero  to  apply  to  Piso.  who  was  only  Quaes- 
torius ; and  * inaudita  auctoritas  ’ is  some- 
thing still  more  'inauditum.*  In  the  De 
Domo.  o.  23,  he  has  a ' squalor  incredibilis  et 
inauditus.’ 

Tanto  in  me]  ' Fortunam  ; nam  tanto/ 
Halm.  The  MSS.  have  ' tanto/  except 
a few  which  have  * et  tanto.’ 

viginti  tnitlia]  The  number  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (Cicero,  c.  31),  and  Plutarch 
may  have  got  it  from  here,  and  so  we  may 
take  this  as  probable  evidence  that  this 
oration  was  extant  in  Trajan’s  time,  when 
Plutarch  wrote,  or  earlier.  But  Plutarch 
and  the  author  of  this  oration  may  have 
found  the  story  about  the  twenty  thousand 
somewhere  elM.  Plutarch’s  words  are  t 
" However  at  first  nearly  all  the  'equites’ 
dianged  their  dress  when  Cicero  did.  and 
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squalorem  sordesque  vidistis.  Unus  hie  qui  quidem  in  foro  posset 
esse  mihi  pietate  filius,  inventus  est  beneficio  parens,  amore  idem 
qui  semper  fuit,  fratcr.  Nam  conjugis  miserac  squalor  et  luctus, 
atquc  optimae  filiae  maeror  assiduus  filiique  parvi  desiderium  mei 
lacrimacque  pueriles  aut  itineribus  neccssariis  aut  magnam  partem 
tectis  ac  tenebris  continebantur.  Quare  hoc  majus  est  vestrum 
in  nos  promeritum,  quod  non  multitudini  propinquorum  sed  nobis- 
metipsis  nos  reddidistis. 

IV.  Sed  quemadmodum  propinqui,  quos  ego  parare  non  potui, 
mihi  ad  deprecandam  calamitatem  meara  non  fuerunt,  sic,  illud  quod 
mea  virtus  praestare  debuit,  adjutores,  auctores  hortatoresque  ad 
me  restituendum  ita  multi  fuerunt,  ut  longe  superiores  omnes  hac 
dignitate  copiaque  superarem.  Numquam  de  P.  Popillio,  clarissimo 
ac  fortissimo  viro ; numquam  de  Q.  Metello,  nobilissimo  et  con- 
stantiseimo  cive ; numquam  de  G.  Mario,  custode  civitatis  atque 


not  lest  than  twenty  thousand  young  men 
accompanied  him  with  their  hair  uncut  and 
joined  in  his  suppliant  entreaties.”  In  the 
oration  Pro  iSestio»  c.  12,  Cicero  speaks  of 
this  sympathy  in  less  extravagant  terms : 

* quum  omnes  essent  sordidati/  &c.  See 
the  oration  Quum  Senatui,  c.  12,  and  the 
note.—*  pro  eodera  [me]  Halm  has  ‘pro 
eodem  * only. 

^tfi  quidem']  Halm  has  the  passage  thus : 
“ qui  quidem  in  foro  posset  adcsse  mihi, 
pietate  filius  inventus  est,  beneficio  parens.” 

* Posset  adcsse  ’ is  his  own  : the  MSS.  have 
‘ posset  esse.*  Wolf  has  *qui  domi,  qui  in 
foro  pos^t  esse  mihi*  fic. ; and  others  have 
followed  him.  Compare  Quum  Senatui,  c. 
15,  “ sed  anus  frater,**&c. 

. filiique  parvi  , . . eontinebaniur.]  This 
is  miserable  stuff.  The  * filius  parvus  ’ was 
bom  B.c.  64,  “ L.  Julio  Caesare,  C.  Marcio 
Figulo  consulibus  hliolo  me  auctum  scito 
smlva  Terentia**  (Ad  Att  i.  2).  He  was 
seven  years  old.  What  does  he  mean  by 
‘itineribus  necessariis  . . . continebantur?* 
It  means,  says  Manutius,  ‘*  cum  ad  amico- 
mm  domus  irent.” 

nobtemelipMut]  Hero  the  critics  disagree. 
In  the  oration  Quum  Senatui,  c.  1,  he  has 
the  same  expression,  and  ho  uses  it  in  the 
common  sense.  You  have  restored  to  me 
my  brother,  and  every  thing,  finally  you 
have  restored  me  to  myself ; which  means 
you  have  restored  me  to  my  former  con- 
dition; you  have  made  roe  again  what  I 
was.  Here  he  says  * yon  have  restored  me 
not  to  a number  of  kinsmen,  but  . to  myself,* 
meaning  * not  ^ the  entreaty  or  for  the 
sake  of  numerous  kinsfolk,  but  for  my  own 


sake.*  Markland  points  out  this  unusual 
use  of  the  words;  and  Gesner  defends  it. 
Wolf  as  usual  fsdis  upon  Gesner,  affirms 
that  Markland  is  right,  and  ends  with  a 
very  instructive  remark  : “ Ac  no  quia  pufet 
Ciccronem,  utpote  Romanttm,aliquidaudero 
potuisse  in  patria  lingua : potuit  utique ; 
sed  roulta  sunt  in  quibus  eum  noluisse, 
quod  posset,  apparent.  Ita  potuit  ctiam 
inepte  scribere : sed  id  noluit  facere ; atque 
adco  diu  noluit,  ut  tandem  oe  posset  quU 
dem.  Hoc  valet  dc  rebus  multis.*’ 

Klotz  defends  the  text  and  the  meaning, 
which  is,  he  says,  “ you  have  restored  me 
not  out  of  reg^  to  the  number  of  my 
kinsfolk,  as  this  in  other  like  cases  was 
done,  but  simply  out  of  regard  to  myself.** 
4.  non  fuerunt,]  ‘ Codd.  praeter  8.  ct 
Lag.  9 : non  affutruni  Lag.  9 et  S.*  Halm. 
WTolf  had  ‘affuerunt,’  and  he  has  a note  on 
this  silly  pa.<«snge,  which  Halm  quotes  and 
asks  why  W'olf  did  not  follow  Graevius, 
who  long  ago  corrected  the  passage.  He 
does  not  see  that  it  is  immaterial  for  Wolfs 
note,  whether  he  read  ‘fuerunt*  or'affue- 
mnt.*  Wolf  says  ; “ Lamentandus,  non 
culpandus  est  bonus  exsul,  quod  ei  non 
affuerunt  propinqui : nulli  fuerunt,  qui  ad- 
essent : ct  quis  parare  sibi  potest  propin- 
uos,  cui  nature  vel  dii  immortalet  non 
ederunt  ?*’  • 

Halm  prints  ‘ sic  illud,  quod,*  as  if  the 
pointing  could  alter  the  words.  The  De- 
clamator  means  ‘sic,  id  quod,'  and  it  is  not 
the  common  aseof'illud.* — Popilliusand  the 
rest  make  their  appearance  again  ; and  c. 
again: 

“ Ecce  itennn  Crispinus.” 
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imperii  vestri,  in  senatu  mentio  facta  est.  Tribuniciis  superiores 
illi  rogationibus,  nulla  auctoritate  senatus  sunt  restituti.  Marius 
vero  non  modo  non  a senatu,  sed  etiam  oppresso  senatu  est  resti- 
tutus ; nec  reruin  gestarum  meinoria  in  reditu  C.  Marii,  sed 
exercitus  atque  arma  valuerunt.  At  de  me  ut  valeret  semper 
senatus  flagitavit : ut  aliquando  perficeretur,  quum  primum  licuit, 
frequentia  atque  auctoritate  perfecit.  Nullus  in  eorum  reditu 
motus  municipiorum  et  coloniarum  factiis  est ; at  me  in  patriam 
ter  suis  decretis  Italia  cuncta  revocavit.  Illi  inimicis  interfectis, 
magna  civiura  caede  facta,  reducti  sunt : ego  iis  a quibus  ejectus 
sum  provincias  obtinentibus,  inimico  autem  optimo  viro  et  mitis- 
simo,  altero  consule  referente  rcductus  sum  ; quum  is  inimicus,  qui 
ad  meam  perniciem  vocem  suani  communibus  hostibus  praebuisset, 
spiritu  dumtaxat  viveret,  re  quidem  infra  omnes  mortuos  amandatus 
esset.  V.  Numquam  de  P.  Popillio  L.  Opimius,  fortissimus 
consul,  numquam  de  Q.  Metello  non  modo  C.  Marius,  qui  erat 
inimicus,  sed  ne  is  quidem  qui  secutus  est  M.  Antonius,  homo 
eloqucntissimus,  cum  A.  Albino  collega  scnatum  aut  popiilum  est 
cohortatus.  At  pro  me  superiores  consoles  semper  ut  referrent 
flagitati  sunt,  sed  veriti  sunt  ne  gratiae  caussa  facere  vidcrentur. 


ut  valeret'}  *de  me  ut  valeret  renim 
gestarum  memoria  ;*  ut  aliquando  pertice- 
rctur  ’ the  * rerum  gestarum  memoriam 
valere.*  Markland  misunderstood  this.  Halm 
has  'aliquando  proficeret.' — *ter  suis  decre- 
tin there  were  neither  three  * leges  * nor 
three  'plebiscita/  for  he  means  these,  says 
Wolf,  for  he  says  ' Italia  cunrta.*  But  tne 
word  * decretis  ’ is  also  the  Wrong  word. 

inimictr  inter/ectis,  ] Marius  did  the  work 
himself.  He  made  Rome  flow  with  blood. 
Pupillius  Laenas  returned  to  Rome  after 
the  death  of  C.  Gracchus,  b.c.  121  (Cicero, 
Brutus,  c.  25).  Metellus  Numidicus  did. 
not  return  till  b.c.  99,  after  the  death  of 
Saturninus  and  his  partizans. 

altero  consule}  * Altero  consule,  coneule 
referente  Mommsen,  followed  by  Halm. 
Some  MSS.  have  ‘ inimico  hoc  * without 
* autem.'  The  * is  inimicus  ' is  P.  Clodius, 
as  some  suppose  ; Sex.  Atiiius,  as  Manutius 
and  others  suppose.  Some  suppose  it  is 
Aelius  Staieniis.  Those  who  beard  this 
•peech,  if  any  body  ever  heard  it,  would 
know  no  more  than  we  do  who  is  m<>ant. 
None  of  these  men  were  dead.  Indeed  he 
says  of  this  * inimicus’  that  he  lived  *spiritu,* 
but  in  fact  (re)  ‘ infra  omnes  mortuos  aman- 
datus cMset.’  WTiat  could  bo  more  ridicu- 
lous than  this  It  means  that  he  was  really 


dead  (re),  and  only  seemed  to  be  alive. 
Markland  compares  a passage  in  the  ora- 
tion Pro  P.  Quintio,  c.  16,  where  the  ora- 
tor qualifies  the  words : non  modo  ex 

numero  vivoruro  exturbatur,  sed,  si  fieri 
potest,  etiam  infra  mortuos  amandatur.” 
But  not  * infra  omnes  mortuos.’ 

6.  L.  Opimim,}  He  was  consul  b.c.  121 
with  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  and  he  was  the 
man  who  followed  Gracchus  to  his  death ; 
a cruel,  bloodthirsty  man,  yet  ‘ fortissimus 
consul.’  He  afterwards  toqk  a bribe  from 
Jugurtha  when  ho  was  sent  into  Africa  to 
divide  the  dominions  of  Micipsa  between 
Jugurtha  and  Adberbal.  Cicero  always 
speaks  well  of  this  villain ; and  the  false 
Cicero  is  true  to  his  original  here. 

M.  Antonius  is  the  great  orator,  who  was 
consul  B.c.  99. 

ffratiae  caussa}  He  is  speaking  sarcas- 
tically. He  calls  Piso  an  'affinis,'  because 
he  was  a kinsman  of  Cicero’s  son-in-law, 
Piso.  The  other  consul  is  Gahinius.  After 
he  had  been  proconsul  of  Syria  he  was  pro- 
secuted B.c.  54  on  a charge  of  Uepetundae, 
and  Cicero  defended  this  dl-honest  tool  of 
Pompeius.  The  plain  meaning  of  the  text 
is  that  Cicero  had  undertaken  to  defend 
Gahinius  in  a * enussa  capiUlis,’  when  he 
made  this  supposed  speech  (b.c.  67)-  ^ o 
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quod  alter  mihi  affinis  erat,  altcrius  caussam  capitis  receperam : 
qui  provinciaruin  foedere  irretiti  totum  ilium  annum  querelas 
senatus,  luctum  bononim,  Italiac  gemitum  pertulorunt.  Kalcndis 
vero  Jan.  posteaquam  orba  res  publica  consulis  fidem  tamquam 
legitimi  tutoris  imploravit,  P.  Lentulus  consul,  parens,  deus,  salus 
nostrae  vitae,  fortunae,  memoriae,  nominis,  simulac  dc  [solemni] 
religionc  rettulit,  nihil  humanaruin  rcrum  sibi  prius  quam  do  mo 
agendum  judicavit.  Atque  eo  die  confecta  res  esset,  nisi  is  tribunus 
plebis,  quern  ego  maximis  bencficiis  quaestorem  consul  omaveram, 
quum  et  cunctus  ordo,  et  multi  cum  summi  viri  orarent,  et  Cn. 
Oppius  socer,  optimus  vir,  ad  pedes  flens  jaceret,  noctem  sibi 
ad  deliberandum  postulasset ; quae  dciiberatio  non  in  roddonda, 
quomadmodum  nonnulli  arbitrabantur,  sed  ut  patcfactum  est  in 
augenda  inercede  consumpta  est.  Postea  res  acta  est  in  senatu 
alia  nulla ; quum  variis  rationibus  impediretur,  voluntate  tamcn 
perspecta  senatus  caussa  ad  vos  mense  Jan.  deferebatur.  Ilic 
tantuni  interfuit  inter  me  et  inimicos  meos.  Ego,  quum  homines 
in  tribunali  Aurelio  palam  conscribi  centuriarique  vidissem,  quum 
intelligerem  veteres  ad  spem  caedis  Catilinae  copias  esse  revocatas, 
quum  viderem  ex  ea  parte  homines,  cujus  partis  nos  vel  principes 
numerabamur,  partim  quod  mihi  inviderent,  partim  quod  sibi 
timerent,  aut  proditores  esse  aut  de.sertores  salutis  meae,  quum 
duo  consules,  empti  pactione  provinciarum,  auctores  se  inimicis 
rci  publicac  tradidissent,  quum  egestatem,  avaritiam,  libidines  suas 
viderent  expleri  non  posse,  nisi  me  constrictum  domesticis  hostibus 
dedidissent,  quum  senatus  equitesque  Romani  flere  pro  me  ac 


know  of  no  other  occasion  when  he  de« 
fended  him  or  undertook  to  defend  him. 
Those  who  say  that  the  genuineness  of  this 
oration  is  maintained  by  observing  that 
Cicero  does  not  affirm  that  he  had  defended 
Gabinius,  but  that  he  had  undertaken  his 
defence,  are  neither  wise  nor  honest  advo- 
cates. It  is  a clear  historical  blunder. 

dcur,]  There  is  a reading  * deus  salutis 
nostrae/  which  some  prefer.  Cicero  uses 
•deus'  thus  in  the  DeOr.  i.  23:  “te  quum 
in  dicendo  semper  putavi  deum.*'  Lentulus 
is  a *deus*  also  in  the  oration  Quum  Se* 
natui,  c.  4:  *'  Princeps  P.  Lentulus,  (tarens 
ac  deus  nostrae  vitae,  fortunae,  memoriae, 
nominis  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing 
repeated.  There  is  the  same  expression  In 
Pro  Sestio,  c.  fi9. — ‘[solemni]  religione/ 
Graevius  observes  thatone  MS.  omits  ‘snlem- 
ni,’  the  S.  of  Halm.  Instead  of  * solemni  * 
the  MSS.  cited  by  Halm  have  ‘ de  aolem  dc/ 
VOL.  III. 


or ' sole,*  or  ' de  sole.*  Emesti  well  observes 
that  in  such  a case  the  Romans  said  * de 
religione  referre*  without  the  idle  epithet 
'solcmnis.*  The  first  ‘relario’  of  the  consuls 
after  entering  on  their  office  was  about  the 
Latinae  Fcriae,  which  were  celebrated  on 
the  Alban  mountain  (Ci<«ro,  Ad  Att.  i.  3). 

it  tribunutl  Sex.  Atilius. — ‘ non  in  red- 
denda  . . . mercede:*  Markland  mistook 
this,  and  Gesner  explained  it  right.  He 
took  a night  to  deliberate  not  about  giving 
back  the  money  that  be  had  got  from 
Cicero’s  enemies,  but  in  getting  more.  Com- 
pare Pro  Sestio,  c.  34,  where  the  matter  is 
told  in  a plainer  way : “ nec  ausus  est,  quum 
esset  emptus,  intereedere:  noctem  sibi  ad 
deliberandum  postulavit.**  — ‘ perspecta  :* 
‘ ed.  Cnt.,  per/ecia  codd.*  (Halm.) 

in  iribunaii'}  Compare  Pro  Sestio,  c.  15, 
where  be  has  the  word  ' decuriarentur.’ 

Z 
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mutata  vestc  vobis  supplicare  edictis  atque  imperils  vetarentur, 
quiun  omnium  provinciarum  pactiones,  quum  omnia  cum  omnibus 
foedera  reconciliatione  gratiarum  sanguine  meo  sancirentur,  quum 
omnes  boni  non  recusarent  quin  vel  pro  me  vel  mecum  perirent, 
armis  decertarc  pro  mea  salute  nolui,  quod  et  vincere  et  vinci 
luctuosum  rei  publicae  fore  putavi.  At  iniraici  mei,  mense  Jan. 
quum  de  me  ageretur,  corporibus  civium  trucidatis,  flumine 
sanguinis  meum  reditum  intereludendum  putaverunt.  VI.  Itaque 
quum  ego  afui,  earn  rem  publicam  habuistis  ut  aeque  me  atque 
illam  restituendam  putaretis.  Ego  autem,  in  qua  civitate  nihil 
valeret  senatus,  omnis  esset  impunitas,  nulla  judicia,  vis  et  ferrum 
in  foro  versaretur ; quum  privati  parietum  [se]  praesidio,  non  legum 
tuerentur,  tribuni  plebis  vobis  inspectantibus  vulnerarentur,  ad 
magistratuum  domos  cum  ferro  et  facibus  iretur,  consulis  fasces 
frangerentur,  dcorum  immortaliuin  templa  incenderentur,  rem 
publieam  esse  nullam  putavi.  Itaque  neque  re  publics  exterminata 
mihi  locum  in  hac  urbe  esse  duxi,  nec,  si  ilia  restitueretur,  dubitavi 
quin  me  sccum  ipsa  redueeret.  An  ego,  quum  mihi  esset  explora- 
tissimum  P.  Lentulum  proximo  anno  eonsulem  futurum,  qui  illis 
ipsis  rei  publicae  periculosissimis  temporibus  aedilis  curulis  me 
consule  omnium  meorum  consiliorum  particeps  periculorumquc 
Boeius  fuisset,  dubitarem  quin  is  me  confectum  consularibus  vuU 
neribus  consulari  medicina  ad  salutem  redueeret ! Hoc  duce, 
collega  autem  ejus,  elementissimo  atque  optimo  viro,  primo  non 
adversante,  post  etiam  adjuvante,  reliqui  magistratus  paene  omnes 


At  inimici  mfi,]  Wolf  observes  that  this 
is  a feeble  conclusion  after  such  a pompous 
preface.  The  Declamator  has  the  same  iu 
the  oration  Quum  Sei^ui,  c.  3,  but  better 
espressed.  Wolf  compares  a passage  in  the 
Parsdoi.  i.  3 : Scipioncs  adventum  Car* 

thaginiensium  corporibus  suis  intcrcludcn* 
dum  putaverunt.”  He  adds,  " His  addidit 
Orator  /lumen  eanffvinii^  baud  male ; velle- 
mus  modo,  orationis  flumen  minus  obstruc- 
tum  esset.”  He  further  observes  that  while 
we  were  expecting  to  hear  something  more 
of  the  rage  of  his  enemies  in  the  month  of 
January,  taken  from  the  Pro  Scstio,  c.  35, 
all  at  once  he  carries  us  back  to  bis  reasons 
for  going  into  exile  (compare  Quum  Se- 
natui,  c.  13).  And  he  mixes  with  this 
many  things  that  hap}>ened  long  after  be 
went  into  exile,  which  accordingly  ought 
not  to  have  been  mentioned  among  the 
causes  of  his  leaving  Rome:  ” Unde,  si 
alibi  usquam,  intelligitur  Declamatoris  eras- 
sam  DegUgentiam  rerum  nil  nisi  sooantia 


verba  qnaesisso  ” (Wolf). 

In  the  beginning  of  c.  6 we  have  more  of 
this  tiresome  talk.  A long  sentence,  ‘ Ego 
autem/  ends  with  the  platitude  * rem  publi- 
cam  ease  nullam  putavi.’  However,  in  the 
following  sentence  we  are  comforted.  The 
Res  Publica  did  exist,  but  it  was  * exter- 
minata.’ It  was  driven  away  from  Rome 
before  he  went.  This  is  a repetition  of  a 
stale  story  (comp.  Quum  Senatui,  c.  14). 

6.  exploraiueimum']  He  was  most  certain 
that  Lentulus  would  be  consul  in  b.c.  57. 
P.  Lentulus  Spinther  was  Aedilis  Curulis  in 
Cicero’s  consulHliip,  and  the  Praetor  Leo- 
tulus,  the  great  conspirator,  was  put  *in 
libera  custodia  ’ with  him. 

Wolf  says  "ridicule  divinus  homo,  et 
mentitur  idem.”  Certainly  we  find  no  sigtis 
of  this  certainty  about  his  return  in  Cicero’s 
letters  to  his  most  intimate  friend  Attiais 
(lib.  iii.).  On  the  contrary,  he  says  that 
his  hopes  were  small,  or  none  (Ad  Alt.  iiu 
12  and  22). 
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fuerunt  defensores  salutis  meae.  Ex  quibus  excellent!  animo, 
virtute,  auctoritate,  praesidio,  copiie,  T.  Annins  ct  P.  Sestius 
praestanti  in  me  benevolentia  et  divino  studio  exstiterunt : eodem- 
que  P.  Lentulo  auctore  et  pariter  referente  collega,  frequentissimus 
senates,  uno  dissentiente,  nullo  intercedente,  dignitatem  meam 
quibus  potuit  verbis  amplissiinis  omavit,  salutem  vobis,  municipiis, 
coloniis  omnibus  commendavit.  Ita  me  nudum  a propinquis, 
nulla  cognatione  munituin,  consules,  praetores,  tribuni  plebis, 
senatus,  Italia  cuncta  semper  a vobis  deprecata  est ; denique 
omnes,  qui  vestris  maximis  beneficiis  honoribusque  sunt  ornati, 
product!  ad  vos  ab  eodem,  non  solum  ad  me  conservandum  vos 
cohortati  sunt,  sed  etiam  rerum  mearum  gestarum  auctores,  testes, 
laudatores  fuerunt. 

YII.  Quorum  princeps  ad  cohortandos  vos  et  ad  rogandos  fuit 
Cn.  Pompeius,  vir  omnium  qui  sunt,  fuerunt,  erunt,  virtute, 
sapientia  ac  gloria  princeps ; qui  mihi  unus  uni  privato  amico 
eadcm  omnia  dedit,  quae  universae  rei  publicae,  salutem,  otium, 
dignitatem.  Cujus  oratio  fuit,  quemadmodum  accepi,  tripartita. 
Primum  vos  docuit  meis  consiliis  rem  publicam  esse  servatam, 
caussamque  meam  cum  communi  salute  conjunxit,  hortatusque  est 
ut  'auctoritatem  senatus,  statum  civitatis,  fortunas  civis  bene  merit! 
defenderetis : turn  me  in  perorando  posuit  [vos]  rogari  a senatu, 
rogari  ab  equitibus  Romanis,  rogari  ab  Italia  cuncta ; deinde  ipse 
ad  extremum  pro  mea  vos  salute  non  rogavit  solum,  veruin  etiam 
obsecravit.  Huic  ego  homini,  Quirites,  tantum  debeo  quantum 


lino  dUMenHenief"]  Hia  old  enemy  Clo- 
diuSf  some  suppose.  Some  sappuse  that 
another  is  meant 

nudum  a /froptHquiaf"]  The  words  of  c. 
3 repeated,  as  if  be  could  not  say  the  same 
thing  too  often.  We  hate  the  * propinqui ' 
again  c.  4 ; but  those  were  a very  particular 
kind  of  ‘ propinqui,  quoa  ego  parare  non 
potui/ 

ab  eodem,]  ed.  Ascens.  1511.  The 
oodd.  have  *ab  eadem,*  except  two  which 
omit  it  But  Lentulus  is  meant. 

7.  Cb.  Pompettie,]  The  genuine  Cicero 
did  not  spare  his  flattery  to  Pompeius.  The 
Declamator  exalts  him  with  a * sunt  fue* 
runt,  erunt’  He  is  * princeps  ’ at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  sentence,  and  * princeps  ’ at 
the  end.  In  the  Quum  Seuatui  (c.  3) 
Pompeius  is  **  omnium  gentium,  omnium 
saeculorum,  omnis  memoriae  facile  prin* 
ceps.”  Manutius  quotes  another  example 
of  this  expression  in  a letter  of  Cicero  to 

z 


D.  Brutus : homini  nequissimo  omnium, 

qui  sunt  qui  fuerunt,  qui  futuri  sunt.” 
guetnadmodum  accepi,]  He  had  been 
told  what  Pompeius  said  and  how  he  divided 
his  speech ; and  now  he  tells  the  people, 
who  had  heard  it  before ; and  if  any  of 
them  had  not,  they  would  not  learn  much 
from  this  most  feeble  * partitio.’  Comp. 
Pro  Sestio,  c.  50 : ” Productus  est  ab  eo 
Cn.  Pompeius,  qui  se  non  solum  auctorem 
meae  salutis,  sed  etiam  suppUcem  populo 
Romano  praebuii.  Hujus  oratio  ut  semper 
gravis  et  grata  in  oontionibus  fuit,  sic  con* 
tendo  numquam  neque  eloquentia  neque 
juqunditate  fuisse  majore.”  This  is  the 
genuine  Cicero. — * trif>ertita,’  Halm. 

me  in  perorando']  * Me  * is  in  the  codd., 
but  omitted  in  the  editions  (Halm).  The 
[vos]  is  only  omitted  by  £.  Wolf  remarks 
that  * posuit  ’ is  thus  used  in  written  lau* 
guage,  not  in  si^eech.  See  De  Domo,  c.  44 : 
” Posuit  scilicet  Scatonem  ilium.” 
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hominem  hoinini  debere  vix  fas  cst.  Hiijiis  consilia,  P.  Lentuli 
sententiain,  senatus  aiictoritatom  vos  seeuti  in  eo  me  loco  in  quo 
vestris  beneficiis  fuerain,  iisdem  centuriis  quibiis  eollocaratis  re- 
po.-iuistis.  Eodcm  tempore  aiidistis  eodem  ex  loco  summos  viros, 
ornatissimos  at(jue  amplissimos  homines,  principes  civitatis,  omiies 
consulares,  omnes  praetorios  eadem  dicere,  ut  omnium  testimonio 
per  me  unum  rem  publicam  conservatam  esse  consbiret.  Itaque 
quum  P.  Servilius,  gravissimus  vir  et  ornatissimus  civis,  dixisset 
opera  mea  rem  publicam  incolumem  magistratibus  deinccps  tradi- 
tam,  dixerunt  in  eandem  sententiain  ceteri.  Sed  audistis  eo  tempore 
clarissimi  viri  non  solum  auctoritatcni,  sod  etiam  testimonium.  L. 
Gellii : qui,  quia  suam  classcm  attentatam  m.agno  cum  suo  periculo 
paene  sensit,  dixit  in  contione  vestra : Si  ego  consul  quum  fui  non 
fuissem,  rem  publicam  funditus  interituram  fuisse. 

VIII.  En  ego  tot  te.stimoniis,  Quirites,  hac  auctoritate  senatus, 
tanta  consensione  Italiae,  tanto  studio  bonorum  omnium,  agente 
P.  Lentulo,  consentientibus  ceteris  magistratibus,  deprecante  Cn. 
Pompeio,  omnibus  hominibus  favcntibus,  diis  denique  immortalibus 
frugum  ubertate,  copia,  vilitate  reditum  meum  comprobantibus, 
mihi,  meis,  rei  publicae  restitutus,  tantum  vobis  quantum  facere 
possum,  Quirites,  pollicebor : primum,  qua  sanctissimi  homines 
pietate  erga  decs  immortales  esse  soleant,  eadem  me  erga  populum 


ihdfin  centuriU']  By  the  votes  of  tho 
Comitia  CenturiaU. 

Itaque  quum  P.  Serriliut,']  And  wbat 
arcordingly,  consAHjucntly  (itaque)  says  this 
*graviasiinus  vir?'  Just  the  same  as  the 
**  summi  viri,  ornatissimi  atque  amplissimi 
hominc's,  principes  civitatis,  omnes  consu« 
lares,  omnes  praetorii/'  And  what  next 
after  be  has  said  it?  Why,  the  ^ceteri’ 
say  the  same.  Does  any  man  suppose  that 
Cicero  ever  wrote  in  this  way ; that  he 
could  write  this  way  ? Wliat  says  L.  Gel- 
lius  ? You  heard  not  only  his  * auctoritas,* 
but  his  * testimonium.’  And  what  was  his 

* testimonium  ?’  Exactly  what  every  body 
had  said  and  every  body  knew,  as  tlie  genu- 
ine Cicero  would  have  us  believe.  Gellius 

* paene  sensit,’  he  almost  saw  or  almost 
felt  or  almost  knew  some  way  that  his 

* classis  * was  assailed  to  his  great  danger. 
If  he  had  been  quite  sure,  his  ’testimo- 
nium ’ would  have  been  stronger.  His 
’ classis,’  says  Manutius,  is  the  ’ classis  ’ of 
which  he  was  ’ni.stos’  at  the  voting;  for 
at  the  Centuriata  Comitia  the  classes  in 
which  the  ’populns*  was  distributed  by  king 


Servius  Tullius  were  called  to  the  vote. 
Rut  this  cannot  be  arrepti'd,  particularly  if 
the  allusion  is  to  the  vote  at  the  Comitia 
by  which  Cicero  was  recalletl. 

Ferratius  conjectures  that  Gellius  com- 
manded a fleet  during  the  first  conspiracy 
of  Catilina  (Sallust,  Cat.  c.  14),  when  Cn. 
Pompeius  was  conducting  the  war  against 
the  pirates;  for  Gellios  at  that  time  was  in 
command  of  a fleet  as  legatus  of  Pompeius 
in  the  Tuscan  sea:  *' Gellius  Tusco  mart 
impositus”  (Floras,  iii.  6,  8).  The  con- 
spirators, he  supposes,  attempted  to  corrupt 
the  fleet ; and  L.  Gellius  ’ paene  sensit.’ 

veetra  : 5»]  ed.  Crat, ’vestrum  si’ codd. 
Halm  points  it  thus  : ’vestrum  si  ego  con- 
sul,’ &c.,  with  this  remark:  ”Vis  argutae 
sententiao  videtur;  nisi  ego,  cum  consul  fui, 
vobis  consuluissem.”  A very  ' arguta  senten- 
tia  ’ indeed : rather  a miserable  play  on  words. 

8.  En  eyo  tot]  “’His  ego*  scripsi” 
(Halm).  All  the  MSS.  which  he  mentions 
have  ‘ En  ego,’  or  ‘ En  ego  tot.*  The  text 
is  probably  corrupt. 

frugum  ubertate^]  See  Quum  Senatui, 
c.  12,  and  the  note. 
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Roinanuni  semper  fore  numenque  vestrum  aeque  mihi  grave  et 
sanctum  ac  deorum  immortalium  in  omni  vita  futurum : dcinde, 
quoniam  me  in  eivitatem  res  publica  ipsa  reduxit,  nulio  me  loco 
rei  publicae  defuturum.  Quod  si  quis  existiinat  me  aut  voluntate 
esse  mutata  .aut  debilitata  virtute  aut  animo  fracto,  vehementer 
errat.  Mihi,  quod  potuit  vis  et  injuria  et  sceleratorum  hoininum 
furor  detrahere,  eripuit,  abstulit,  dissipavit : quod  viro  forti  adimi 
non  potest,  id  manet  et  permanebit.  Vidi  ego  fortissimum  virum, 
municipeni  meum,  C.  Marium, — quoniam  nobis,  quasi  aliqua  fatali 


numenque  This  startles  a reader : 

^‘and  your  divinity  shall  be  as  solemn  in 
my  judgment  and  as  holy  as  the  divinity  of 
the  immortal  gods/*  Just  as  in  the  Do 
Domo  (c.  39)  he  says  **  O dii  immortales . . . 
Testrum  numeti  horret?’*  Markland  ob- 
serves that  Cicero,  Pro  C.  Rabirio,  c.  2, 
says  of  the  Quirites,  **  quorum  potestas 
proximo  ad  dimrum  immortalium  numen 
accedit/*  and  there  is  a passage  in  the  Pro 
Murena,  c.  1,  which  goes  a little  further: 
**  Omnis  deonira  potestas  aut  translata  est 
ad  VOS  aut  certe  communicata  vobi-cum 
and  again  in  the  Pro  Cluentio,  c-  69,  there 
is  something  to  the  like  elfect  addrt'ssed  to 
the  judices.  But  ‘your  divinity*  is  more 
than  this.  Gesner  asks  in  reply  to  these 
objections,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  passage 
in  the  De  L4'ge  Agraria,  ii.  35,  “ Haec  qui 
prospexerunt,  majores  nostros  dico,  non  eos 
in  deorum  immortalium  numem  venerandos 
a nobis  et  cnlendos  putatis?’*  We  tball 
say  that  then*  is  a very  great  difiercnce  be- 
tween speaking  of  tbe  * majores  ’ as  raised 
to  the  company  of  the  deities  for  their  great 
deeds,  and  addressing  the  rout  of  Rome  by 
tbe  title  of ‘your  diviiiityship.* 

C.  Marium  . . . ium  #e  . . . miserMm,] 
Markland  thought  that  it  should  be  ‘ non 
fuisse  miserum/  as  Ilotmann  also  had 
thought,  in  order  that  the  whole  sentence 
may  be  consistent.  Hotmann  supposed  it 
to  be  iiiconsisteiit  to  say  that  Marius  was  a 
coumgoous  and  firm  man,  that  he  never 
lost  his  manly  spirit  (virtutrm  aiiimi),  and 
to  say  at  tbe  same  time  that  ho  was  ‘miser,* 
unhappy,  wretched.  However  we  cannot 
alter  an  author  simply  to  mend  him  ; and 
it  is  plain  that  tltis  alteration  would  not 
improve  the  original.  The  whole  passage 
is  one  of  the  most  absurd.  The  parentheti* 
cal  clause  ‘quoniam  . . . belligerandum  fuit* 
contains,  I suppose,  the  author's  reason  for 
mentioning  ^Iarius.  He  compares  Marius 
and  himself,  both  of  whom  had  fought 
‘cum  his  qui  haec  delere  voluis.sent.*  Ho 
of  omme  alludes  to  Cicero’s  consulship,  but 
it  is  not  certain  to  wliat  part  of  Marius* 


life  he  alludes.  In  order  that  It  may  be 
possible  to  establish  a comparison,  he  ought 
to  mean  Marius’  enemies,  who  drove  him 
from  Rome ; but  this  would  be  a very  strange 
kind  of  comparison, for  Mariuswas  driven  out 
by  the  faction  of  Sulla.  He  resumes — ‘eum 
tanten  vidi.*  If  any  bmly  will  explain  what 

* tamen  ’ means  here,  he  will  deserve  thanks. 
The  word  ‘ belligerando  ’ or*  belllgerendo* 
occurs  in  the  siKH.'ch  Pro  Fontoio,  c.  16. 

He  saw  Marius  and  he  heard  him  say 
what  he  says  that  he  did  say.  This  seems 

show  a certain  familiarity  with  the  old 
soldier  after  he  had  returned  from  Africa 
and  filled  Rome  with  carnage.  Marius  was 
driven  out  of  Rome  b.c.  88.  His  escape 
and  adventures  are  told  by  Appian  (B.  C.  i. 
55 — fi2)  and  by  Plutarch  (8ulla  and  Ma- 
rius). The  marshes  of  Minturnae,  the  mud 
and  the  prison,  the  begging  in  Africa,  where 
the  magiiiIo({ueiit  writer  falsely  says  that  be 
‘bad  given  kingdoms,*  formed  a rhetorical 
common-place. 

“ Exsilium  et  career  Minturnarumque 
paludes, 

Et  meiidicatus  ricta  Carthagine  panis.** 
(Juv.  X.  276.) 

Tlie  Declamator  has  forgotten  the  prison 
of  Minturnae  and  the  tragic  scene  with  the 
barbarian  who  was  sent  in  to  kill  Marius. 
But  he  has  told  us  that  C.  Marius  being 
plunge<l  in  tlio  mud  saved  his  ‘ corjius  ac 
▼itam ' by  tbe  Minturnenses  flocking  to 
help  him,  and  pitying  his  misfortunes.  He 
means  of  course  that  they  helped  him  out 
of  the  mud,  for  he  saved  his  ‘ corjius  ' that 
way,  which  was  heavy  and  unwieldy;  and 
be  saved  not  only  his  ‘ corpus  * but  his 

* vita  ;*  which  we  might  perliaps  have  in- 
ferred without  being  told.  We  have  the 
story  in  the  genuine  ('icero  (Pro  Sestio,  c. 
22:  “ Memineram,  judices,  divinum  ilium 
virum  . . . C.  Marium,**  fitc.),  where  it  is 
told  in  a different  way  ; and  thoui'h  tbe 
prison  is  omitted  there  also,  the  brief  nar- 
rative is  in  Cicero’s  best  style. 

Marius  entered  Rome  again  in  b.c.  87» 
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necessitate,  non  solum  cum  his,  qui  haec  delere  voluissent,  sed 
etiam  cum  fortiiua  bclligcraudum  fuit — eum  tamen  vidi,  quum  csset 
sumina  senectute,  non  modo  non  infracto  animo  propter  niagnitudi- 
nem  calamitatis,  sed  confirmato  atquc  renovato.  Quern  egomet 
dicere  audivi,  turn  se  fuisse  miserum,  quum  carerct  patria  quam 
obsidione  liberavisset ; quum  sua  bona  possideri  ab  inimicis  ac 
diripi  audiret ; quum  adolcscentein  hlium  videret  ejusdem  sociuin 
calamitatis  ; quum  in  paludibus  demersus  concursu  ac  misericordia 
Minturnensium  corpus  ac  vitam  suam  conservaret;  quum  parva 
navicula  trajectus  in  Africam,  quibus  regna  ipse  dedcrat,  ad  eos 
inops  supplexque  venisset ; recuperata  vero  sua  dignitate,  se  non 
commissurum  ut,  quum  ea,  quae  amiserat,  sibi  restituta  essciit, 
virtutem  auimi  non  haberet  quam  nuinquain  perdidisset.  Sed  hoc 
inter  me  atque  ilium  interest,  quod  ille,  qua  re  plurimum  potuit,  ea 
ipsa  re  inimicos  suos  ultus  est,  armis ; ego  qua  consuevi  utar  ; 
quoniam  illi  arti  in  bello  ac  seditione  locus  est,  huic  in  pace  atque 
otio.  Quamquam  ille  animo  irato  nihil  nisi  de  inimicis  ulciscendis 
agebat ; ego  de  ipsis  inimicis  tantuin  quantum  mihi  res  publica 
permittet  cogitabo.  IX.  Denique,  Quirites,  quoniam  me  quattuor 
oinnino  hominum  genera  violarunt,  unum  eorum,  qui  odio  rei 
publicao,  quod  cam  ipsis  invitis  conservaram,  ininiicissimi  mihi 
fuerunt;  alterum,  qui  per  simulationcm  amicitiae  nefarie  [mej 
prodiderunt;  tertium,  qui,  quum  propter  inertiam  suam  eadem 


And  his  return  was  accompanied  by  murder 
and  plunder.  It  does  not  appear,  1 think, 
at  what  time  of  the  year  Marius  entered 
Rome;  but  the  events  which  are  related 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  late.  He  and 
Cinna  declared  themselves  consuls  for  the 
year  b c.  8f»,  but  Marius  died  in  the  month 
of  January  of  that  year  (Appian,  B C i. 
75).  The  time  between  his  return  and  his 
death  was  a dreadful  ]>eriod  of  proscription 
and  murder  ; and  it  seems  very  unlikely  that 
Cicero  saw  any  thing  of  Marius  after  his 
return,  unless  he  heard  him  make  a Contio. 
During  all  the  time  after  his  return  Marius 
**  nihil  nisi  de  inimicis  ulci.«<ceiuli8  agebat,*’ 
says  the  writer,  and  though  ('icero  might 
bo  in  no  danger  from  his  * munii'cps,*  it  is 
probable  that  he  kept  out  of  his  way.  But 
we  know  nothing  exact  of  this  period  of 
Cicero’s  life. 

Hut  what  did  Marius  say  after  this  long 
and  tiresome  preface,  * turn  se  fuisse  nuse> 
rum,'  dec.  ? He  said,  **  so  non  cominis- 
Burum  . . . quam  numquam  perdidisset.” 
It  would  not  be  )>o8sible  to  invent  any  thing 
less  appropriate  to  the  character  of  this 


ferocious  roan.  He  speaks  of  the  old  consul 
as  being  **  non  in^cto  animo  propter 
magnitudinem  calamitatis,  sed  confirmato 
atque  renovato a singular  way  of  describe 
ing  the  state  of  a man’s  mind  who  was  half 
mad,  worn  out  with  disease,  who  shed 
blood  without  mercy,  and  died  in  a short 
time  exhausted  by  bis  own  vengeance  and 
filled  with  terror  at  the  expected  return  of 
his  enemy  Sulla,  as  cruel  as  himself,  and 
young  and  vigorous  (Plut.  Marius,  c.  45, 
ficc.).-— ‘conservaret:*  * conservasset,*  Ma- 
nutius. 

* P.  G.  E V.  et  6 Lagg.*  om. 
Lag.  7 ; vtar  (S.)  vel  ytar  pietate 

B.  ct  rell.  Lagg.*  (Halm).  In  place  of 

* pietate  ’ other  words  have  been  proposed. 

9.  quaHuor  omnmo  peweru]  Compare 
Pro  Scstio,  c.  20,  where  be  enumerates  six 

* genera.’ — ‘ [me]  prodidenint there  is 
some  authority  for  *me;*  but  Halm  omits 
it. — ‘ facinora  singula  :*  Halm  has  inserted 

* eorum  * between  ‘ facinora  * and  singula.* 
Orelli  has  * genera  singula  * from  the  ed.  of 
Nauger. 
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assequi  non  possent,  inviderunt  laudi  et  dignitati  meae ; quartuni, 
qui,  quuin  custodes  rei  publicae  esse  deberent,  salutem  nieam, 
statum  civitatis,  dignitatem  ejus  imperii,  quod  erat  penes  ipsos, 
vendiderunt ; sic  ulciscar  facinora  singula,  quemadmodum  a qui- 
busque  sum  provocatus : malos  cives  rem  publicam  bene  gcrendo, 
pcrfidos  ainicos  nihil  credendo  atque  omnia  cavendo,  invidos  virtuti 
et  gloriae  serviendo,  mercatores  provinciarum  revocando  domum 
atque  ab  iis  provinciarum  rationem  repctendn.  Quamquam  mihi 
inajori  curae  e.st,  quemadmodum  vobis,  qui  de  me  estis  optime  meriti, 
gratiam  referam,  quam  quemadmodum  inimicorum  injurias  eru- 
delitatemque  persequar.  Etcnim  ulciscendac  injuriae  facilior  ratio 
est  quam  bcncficii  rcmunerandi,  proptcrea  quod  supcriorem  esse 
contra  improbos  minus  est  negotii  quam  bonis  exaequari ; turn 
etiam  ne  tarn  nccessarium  quidem  est  male  meritis  quam  optime 
[meritis]  referre  quod  debeas.  Odium  vel  precibus  mitigari  potest, 
vel  temporibus  rei  publicae  communique  utilitatc  deponi,  vel  diffi- 
cultate  ulciscendi  teneri,  vel  vetustate  sedari : bene  meritos  quin 
colas  nec  exorari  fas  est  nequo  id  rei  publicae  repetere  uteumque 
neces-se  est;  nequo  est  excusatio  difficultatis,  neque  acquum  est 
tempore  et  die  memoriam  beneficii  definire.  Postremo  qui  in 
ulciscendo  remissior  fuit,  in  eorum  aperte  utitur : at  gravissime 
vitupcratur,  qui  in  tantis  beneficiis,  quanta  vos  in  me  contulistis, 
remunerandis  est  tardior,  neque  solum  ingratus,  quod  ipsum  grave 
est,  verum  etiam  impius  appelletur  nece.sse  est.  Atque  in  oilicio 


mercatores  prorinciaruml  Cicero  de. 
livcrcd  A few  months  after  a speech  I>e 
Pmvinciis  Consularibus,  which  is  extant. 

Eienim  nlciscendae]  All  that  f()llows  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter  is  the  triHing  of  a 
wordy  rhetorician.  There  area  few  strange 
expressions  also  ; for  instance,  * superiorem 
esse  contra  improbos.' — ' optime  [meritis] 
the  second  'meritis'  is  omitted  in  several 
MSS. 

bene  meritos  quin  colas]  Halm  writes 
' ne  bene  meritos  colas,*  for  which  he  gives 
no  authority  except  the  reading  * bene 
meritos  ne  colas  ' of  Lag.  25. — The  words 
' neque  id  rei  publicae  repetere  ’ have  been 
understood  in  various  ways.  Perhaps  the 
writer  means  to  say  tlmt  in  no  case  can 
the  Res  Publics  re<(Uire  us  not  to  show  our 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  ser^'cd  us. 
Halm  Vrites  ' neque  id  n*i  publicae  re- 
mittere,'  the  conjecture  of  (laratoni.  For 
* uteumque  ’ Halm  has  ' utique.' 

tn  eorum  aperte  utitur:]  ' P.  G.  E.  V. 
Lag.  21.  25  (sed  P.  pr.  tn.  apperte ; 


E.  V.  meomm) ; reliqui  plerique  (item  O.) 
mox  aperte  taudatur*  (Halm).  He  writes 
*in  eo  suo  jure  aperte  utitur,’  which 
is  Mommsen’s  <*onjecture.  The  text  is  cor* 
nipt,  and  the  sense  is  as  bad  as  the  text. 
" Qui  usque  ad  haec  loca  in  bac  quoque 
oratione  nihil  vidit  nisi  rectum  et  sanum, 
ejus  stomachum  etiam  has  extremas  feces 
perferre  patique  non  dubito”  (Wolf). 

Atque  in  officio  . . . dissotvU.]  Halm 
incloses  all  this  in  [ ].  Wolf  has  ob> 
served  that  this  is  taken  from  the  oration 
Pro  Plancio,  c.  28,  with  a few  alterations. 
It  appears  also  in  the  De  Officiis,  ii.  c.  20  : 
" Commode  autem  quicunque  dixit ; Pecu- 
niaro  qui  habeat,  non  reddiilisse,”  Ac.  Tho 
words  in  the  text  are  omitted  in  some  of 
the  worse  MSS.  W’olf  (4hscrve3  tliat  there 
is  a false  construction  here,  for  * in  officio 
persolvendo  ’ should  be  ‘ officii  persolvendi 
. . . et  pecuniae.'  See  Gellius,  i.  4,  who 
quotes  the  passage  from  the  Pro  Plancio: 
" Quamquam  dissimilis  est  pecuniae  debitio 
et  gratiae.” 
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persoivcndo  dissitnilis  est  ratio  pecuniae  debitae ; propterea  quod 
pecuniain  qui  retinct  non  dissolvit ; qui  reddidit,  non  habet : gratiam 
et  qui  rettulit  habet,  et  qui  habet  dissolvit.  X.  Quapropter 
niemoriam  vestri  beneficii  colain  benevolentia  senipiterna,  non 
solum  dum  aniina  spirabo  mea,  sed  etiain  cum  mortuo  monumenta 
vestri  in  me  beneficii  permanebunt.  In  referenda  autem  gratia  hoc 
vobis  repromitto  semperque  praestabo,  mihi  neque  in  consiliis  de 
re  publics  capicndis  diligentiam,  neque  in  periculis  a re  publics 
propulsandis  animum,  neque  in  scntcntia  sinipliciter  ferenda  fidem, 
neque  in  hominum  voluntatibus  pro  re  publica  lacdcndis  libcrtatem, 
nec  in  perferendo  labore  industriam,  nec  in  vestris  commodis 
augendis  gratam  animi  benevolentiam  defuturam.  Atque  haec 
cura,  Quirites,  erit  infixa  animo  meo  senipiterna,  ut  quum  vobis, 
qui  apud  mo  deorum  immortalium  vim  et  numen  tenetis,  turn 
posteris  vestris  cunctisque  gentibus  dignissiinus  ea  civitate  videar, 
quae  suam  dignitatem  non  posse  se  tenere,  nisi  me  recuperassct, 
cunctis  sufiragiis  judicavit. 

10.  non  9olum  dum]  It  is  difficult  to  critics  has  discovered  it,  the  author  is  still 
know  what  to  do  with  this.  Ilalm  has  chargeable  with  absunlitj. 
restored  the  passage  from  Mainertiuus'  f&reuda  Jidem,]  The  editions  formerly 
Gmtiarurn  Actio,  c.  32  ; and  he  han  printed  had  ' referenda  hdem/  which  could  not  be 
it  thus  : **  neque  iolum  me  vivo,  sed  ctiam,  easily  explaini'd,  and  acrordinglv  it  was 
cum  anima  defecerit  mea  multa  monu>  projK)5iod  to  write  * ferenda/  and  this  is  the 
menta/’  ttc.  Mommsen  proposes  : **  Qua-  reading  of  P.  G.  K,  V.,  of  some  other  MSS., 
propter  . . . senipiterna,  {ne<iue  solum]  cum  and  of  Mamertinus,  who  in  his  address  to 
aniina  spirabo  mea,  sed  etiam  cum  [eadefe-  the  emjieror  Julian  has  imitated  and  closely 
cent]  multa  monumenta. . .permanebunt.'*  followed  the  oonclusioo  of  this  oration. 
One  object  of  the  critical  art  is  to  discover  It  was  just  the  thing  fur  the  timet, 
what  is  the  original  text.  If  cither  of  these 
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Dubino  his  tribuneship  Clodius  had  consecrated  the  ground  on  which 
Cicero’s  house  stood,  or  set  it  apart  to  religious  uses,  a thing  which 
had  been  done  with  the  ground  on  which  stood  the  houses  of  Sp. 
Cassius,  Sp.  Maelius,  and  others  (Livy,  ii.  41 ; iv.  IG).  Cicero  did  not 
consider  himself  fully  reinstated  in  his  former  condition,  unless  the 
ground  was  restored  to  him  (Ad  Att.  iii.  20)  ; Letter  to  Terentia,  Ad 
I'am.  xiv.  2 : “ Quod  de  domo  scribis,  hoc  est,  de  area,  ego  voro  turn 
deuique  mihi  videbor  restitutus,  si  ilia  nobis  erit  restituta  ").  After  his 
return,  and  at  tho  end  of  September  b.c.  67,  he  made  a great  effort  to 
get  this  act  of  consecration  annulled  by  the  authority  of  the  Senate. 
The  matter  was  referred  by  the  Senate  to  the  College  of  Pontifiees,  and 
Cicero  made  an  elaborate  speech  before  them  on  the  matter,  as  he  says 
in  a letter  to  Atticus  (iv.  2)  on  the  last  day  of  September.  Cicero’s 
friend  M.  Calidius  also  delivered  a speech  on  Cicero’s  side  (Quintilian, 
X.  1,  23)  : “ Quinetiam  easdem  causos  ut  quisque  egerit  utile  erit  seire, 
nam  pro  domo  Ciceronis  dixit  Calidius.”  The  Pontifiees  gave  a judg- 
ment in  terms  which  Cicero’s  friends  considered  to  be  a decision  in  bis 
favour ; but  Clodius  having  obtained  permission  from  his  brother  Ap- 
pius,  who  was  praetor,  to  address  the  people,  told  them  that  the  Ponti- 
flces  had  given  judgment  in  his  favour ; that  Cicero  was  going  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  the  ground  j and  he  urged  them  to  follow  him  and 
Appius  to  the  place  and  defend  the  Atrium  of  Libertas,  which  he  had 
erected  on  the  site  of  Cicero’s  house.  Cicero  resolved  not  to  go  to  the 
ground  until  the  consuls,  pursuant  to  a S.  C.,  should  cuter  into  a con- 
tract for  rebuilding  the  Portions  of  Catulus,  which  Clodius  had  demo- 
lished together  with  Cicero’s  bouse.  On  the  second  of  October  the 
Senate  came  to  this  resolution:  that  the  ground  on  which  Cicero’s 
house  had  stood  should  bo  restored  to  him ; that  a contract  should  be 
made  for  rebuilding  the  Portions  of  Catulus,  the  proximity  of  which 
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added  to  the  value  of  Cicero’s  house.  The  consuls  immediately  made  a 
contract  for  the  restoration  of  the  Porticus,  and  the  undertakers,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people,  immediately  set  about  demolishing  what  Clodius 
had  built. 

These  facts  are  told  in  a letter  to  Atticus  (iv.  2),  in  the  oration 
against  Piso,  c.  22  ; and  by  Dion  Cassius  (39.  c.  11),  who  says  (c.  9) 
that  Cicero  after  his  return  thanked  the  Senate  and  the  people,  and 
proposed  the  office  of  looking  after  the  com  being  intrusted  to 
Pompeius:  he  then  continues  (c.  11):  Cicero  accordingly  again  re- 
covered his  power,  and  not  only  the  rest  of  his  property,  but  the 
ground  on  which  his  house  had  stood,  though  it  had  been  dedicated  to 
Libertas  and  consecrated : for  Cicero  attacked  the  Lex  Curiata  by 
which  Clodius  had  been  adopted  into  a plebeian  family,  on  this  ground, 
that  it  had  not  been  promulgated  for  a ‘ trinundinum,’  as  custom  re- 
quired, and  accordingly  he  invalidated  all  the  tribunate  of  Clodius  in 
which  he  had  acted  with  respect  to  Cicero’s  house,  for  he  argued  that 
nothing  could  be  legally  done  by  a tribune  who  had  been  illegally 
adopted  into  a plebeian  family ; and  so  he  induced  the  Poutifices  to 
decide  that  the  site  of  his  house  should  be  restored  to  him  free  from  all 
religion.  Thus  Cicero  got  the  site  of  his  house  and  money  for  rebuild- 
ing it,  and  for  restoring  the  rest  of  his  property  to  which  damage  had 
been  d me. 

Cicero  says  to  Atticus  (iv.  2)  about  the  oration  De  Dorao : “ Diximus 
spud  pontifices  pridie  Kal.  Octobres.  Acta  res  est  accurate  a nobis : et 
si  umquam  in  dieendo  fuimus  aliquid,  aut  etiam  si  numquam  alias  fuimus, 
turn  profecto  doloris  magnitudo  vim  quandam  nobis  dicendi  dedit. 
Itaque  oratio  juventuti  nostrae  deberi  non  potest,  quam  tibi,  etiam  si 
non  desideras,  tamen  mittam  cito.”  Many  learned  men  have  thought, 
and  some  editors  of  Cicero  still  think,  that  this  long,  rambling,  feeble, 
tasteless  production  which  we  now  have  under  the  name  of  Pro  Domo 
or  De  Domo,  is  that  which  Cicero  describes  as  one  of  bis  highest  orato- 
rical efforts.  Seb.  Corradus,  a scholar  and  a man  of  sense  too,  quoted' 
by  Wolf,  declares  it  to  be  ‘ prope  omnium  pulcherrimam.’  But  a better 
judge  says  that  one  cannot  imagine  any  thing  more  barren,  insipid,  and 
stale,  unless  it  be  the  oration  De  Haruspicum  Responsis  (Markland)  ; 
which  is  a just  judgment.  The  Declamator  put  all  his  strength  in  the 
last,  and  there  he  has  surpassed  himself. 

It  is  difficult,  says  Wolf,  to  give  a summary  of  this  speech  on  account 
of  the  wonderful  variety  of  things  in  it  and  the  want  of  order.  Manu- 
tius  distributes  the  matter  thus.  In  the  first  part  the  orator  replies  to 
Clodius,  who  had  found  fault  before  the  Pontifices  with  what  Cicero 
had  said  in  the  Senate  about  setting  Pompeius  over  the  Res  Frumen- 
taria.  In  the  second  part,  he  shows  tlmt  according  to  the  Law  of 
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Rome,  no  citizen  can  be  driven  from  the  city  nor  any  thing  done  against 
Lis  ‘ caput  ’ and  property  without  the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  or  of  the 
Populus,  or  of  those  who  are  appointed  Judices  in  each  case.  He  also 
shows  why  the  tribunate  of  Clodius  was  no  tribunate,  his  adoption  not 
having  been  made  in  legal  form.  In  the  third  part  he  says  that  even  if 
Clodius  was  legally  elected  a tribune,  he  could  not  propose  a Lex  to 
affect  the  ‘caput’  of  a citizen  who  was  not  condemned,  for  that  would  be 
a Privilegium  which  the  Twelve  Tables  forbid.  And  this  was  not  the  whole 
of  the  illegal  proceedings,  for  Clodius  had  proposed  and  carried  a Lex 
which  touched  the  * caput’  and  the  property  of  a man  who  had  neither 
been  summoned  to  appear  nor  had  been  prosecuted.  He  shows  also 
that  the  terms  of  the  Lex  were  faulty,  being  these  : “ Velitis,  jubeatis, 
Quirites,  ut  M.  Tullio  aqua  et  igni  Interdictum  Sit,”  instead  of  the 
verb  being  in  the  present  tense  ‘ Interdicatur.’  The  charge  also  against 
Cicero  with  respect  to  a S.  C.  was  false : “ Falsum  S.  C.  ab  eo  relatum 
esse and  the  Senate  admitted  the  charge  to  be  false  by  having  restored 
Cicero. 

In  the  fourth  part  he  refutes  the  abuse  of  Clodius,  who  had  called 
Cicero  Exsul,  for  the  name  could  not  be  applied  to  him  either  in  respect 
of  any  offence  that  he  had  committed,  or  because  of  a condemnation. 
The  unanimous  consent  of  all  classes  by  virtue  of  which  Cicero  had 
been  restored  was  a proof  that  he  had  done  his  country  service,  and  had 
done  no  wrong.  He  could  not  be  called  Exsul  on  the  ground  of  a con- 
demnation, for  he  left  Rome  untouched  and  uncondemned ; there  was 
no  notice  to  him  of  any  prosecution ; and  a Roman  could  not  lose 
either  his  liberty  or  his  citizenship  except  by  his  own  act.  Further,  in 
the  Rogatio  of  Clodius,  there  was  nothing  that  deprived  Cicero  of  his 
Senatorial  rank,  and  the  Rogatio  of  Clodius  was  not  carried  by  the 
votes  of  the  Populus,  but  by  a rabble  of  hired  slaves,  criminals  and  needy 
people.  In  the  fifth  part  he  answers  Clodius’  charges  against  him  of 
boasting  of  his  services  to  the  State ; and  he  answers  those  who  made 
bis  leaving  Rome  a ground  of  charge  against  him.  In  the  sixth  place  he 
shows  how  Clodius  had  acted  contrary  to  all  justice  and  all  regard  to 
religious  ceremonial  in  the  dedication  of  the  ground  on  which  Cicero’s 
house  stood.  The  dedication  is  proved  to  be  irregular  by  the  fact  that 
the  College  of  Pontifices  was  not  present,  but  one  Pontifex  only,  an 
‘aflBnis’  of  Clodius,  a young  man  of  no  experience,  induced  by  his 
sister’s  prayers,  and  his  mother’s  threats,  and  that  he  performed  the 
ceremony  in  a disordered  state  of  mind  and  with  faltering  tongue.  In 
the  seventh  and  last  place  the  orator  appeals  to  Jupiter  and  the  other 
gods,  and  prays  that  if  he  had  saved  their  temples  from  ruin,  and  in 
defence  of  their  sanctity  had  exposed  himself  to  the  fury  of  abandoned 
citizens,  they  will  permit  him  to  be  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  the 
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ground  on  which  hia  house  atood;  and  in  like  terms  he  intreats  the 
Pontifices  to  restore  him  to  the  possession  of  his  house  as  he  had  been 
restored  to  his  country. 

Ferratius  adds  to  these  an  eighth  part,  the  most  weighty  of  all  (c.  49), 
which  is  this : that  the  consecration  or  dedication  of  Cicero’s  house  was 
made  contrary  to  an  old  Lex  Papiria,  which  provided,  “ Ne  quis  injussu 
plebis  aedes,  terram,  aram  conseeraret and  as  Clodius  had  not  pro- 
posed a Rogatio  to  the  Populus  about  the  consecration  of  Cicero’s 
house,  the  consecration  was  illegally  made.  Ferratius  thinks  that  this 
was  the  only  argument  which  could  move  the  Poutifices  to  decide  in 
favour  of  Cicero  ; and  a passage  in  the  letter  to  Atticus  (iv.  2)  supports 
this  opinion.  The  passage  is  this : “ Quura  pontifices  decressent  ita. 
Si  neque  populi  jussu  neque  plebis  scitu,  is  qui  se  dedicasse  diceret, 
nominatim  ei  rei  praefectus  esset,  neque  populi  jussu  aut  plebis  scitu  id 
facere  jussus  esset,  videri  posse  sine  religione  earn  partem  areae  mi 
restitui — mihi  facta  statim  est  gratulatio,  nemo  enim  dubitabat  quin 
domus  nobis  esset  adjudicate.” 

Wolf  thought  it  best  to  add  the  remarks  of  Ferratius,  which  I have 
copied  from  him  and  in  the  original  Latin,  as  a specimen  of  the  good 
sense  and  easy  style  of  one  of  the  old  commentators. 

“ Interpretes  in  enumerandis  argumentis  omittunt  illud,  quod  prae- 
cipuum  est ; quodque  unum  maxime  Pontifices  movit,  ut  ipsi  causam 
adjudicarcut.  Domus,  inquiunt,  consecrationem  explodit,  quia  Clodius 
neque  jure  adoptatus  fuerat,  neque  Tribunes  pi.  esse  potuerat.  Audio: 
hoc  vero  semel  admisso  jam  et  leges  de  Consulum  provinciis,  de  Byzan- 
tinis,  frumentariam,  de  Catonis  in  Cyprum  expeditione,  omnia  denique 
ipsius  acta  rescindi  oportebat.  Haec  tamen  valebant  ct  rata  erant: 
nani,  referente  Plutarcho  in  Cic.  c.  34,  Ciceronem  tabulas  disjicere  cupien- 
tem  in  quibus  Clodii  rogationes  scriptee  servabantur,  Cato  prohibuit,  turn 
ne,  quae  ipse  in  Cypro  gesserat,  irrita  judicarentur,  turn  etiam,  quod  jure 
ac  salvis  auspiciis  de  iis  omnibus  latum  fuisse  contcndcret.  Atque  adeo, 
quum  cetera  probarent,  hanc  unam  legis  particulam  de  consecratione 
domus  eo  nomine,  quod  non  fuerit  Icgitiraa  adoptio,  privato  consilio 
abrogare  Pontifices  non  poterant.  Secundo  loco  subjiciunt  commenta- 
tores : tulerat  de  Cicerone  Clodius  per  vim  ct  contra  leges,  ac  proinde 
per  se  irrita  rogatio  erat.  Fac,  non  mentiri  oratorem  : sed  in  priniis,  ex 
tot  illius  legibus  an  ea  tantum  per  vim  et  contra  leges  lata  fuerat? 
nonne  aliao  multae  eodem  modo  ? Cur,  si  omnium  eadem  conditio  est, 
non  de  omnibus  pariter  idem  debet  esse  judicium  ? Deinde  quod 
Cicero  sine  teste,  sine  tebulis  ac  Uteris,  denique  extra  causam  dicebat  in 
hominem  iuimicum,  nequaquam  tantum  pondcris  spud  sapientissimos 
viros  habebat,  ut  de  religione  temere  judicarent.  Postremo,  utcun- 
quo  lex  aliqua  late  esset,  non  poterat  ajudicibus  vel  a coUegio  Pon- 
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tificum  abrogari.  Hoc  judicium  ad  Senatum  spectabat,  qui  do  abro- 
gandia  legibua  decernebat,  in  quibua  aliquid  peccatum  fiiiaset.  Tcrtio, 
argumentura  ab  adjunctia  deaumptum  dubilo  atque  infiriuum  cat.  An 
impietaa  Clodii  dedicantia  impedimento  erat,  ne  rata  putaretur  dedi- 
catio  ? At  do  aacria  Bonae  Dcac  pollutia  abaolutua  fuerat  judicio 
publico,  et  in  dcdicaudo  rito  omnia  peregerat.  An  aanctitaa  et  religio 
cujualibct  privatae  doinua  ? At  Fulvii  Flacci  aliorumque  aedea  dedi- 
catae  videbautur.  An  adoleacentia  Pontificia,  quern  in  dcdicatione  ad- 
hibucrat  'i  At  eum  populua  coinitiia  tributia  creaverat,  et  collegium 
cooptaverat.  An,  quia  conaecratio  facta  in  peniiciem  civium  nulla  eat, 
nulla  quoque  crit  dedicatio  ? At  Cicero  non  erat  civia  incolumia,  lego 
C'lodia  pulsua  in  exsilium : ai  non  fuiaaet  e.vaul,  frustra  consulca  ex  S. 
C.  centuriatia  comitiia  de  illo  in  patriam  restitueudo  tuliaaent.” 

Wolf  remarka  that  thia  may  be  considered  as  said  not  only  against 
the  commentators,  but  against  the  writer  of  this  speech.  And  tho 
remark  is  just ; for  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  Cicero  should  have 
spoken  of  such  a speech  as  this  as  one  of  his  best ; a speech  in  which 
it  is  so  difficult  to  discover  the  chief  argument,  and  in  which  so 
much  is  said  that  is  easily  answered  or  refuted,  and  so  much  which  is 
totally  unconnected  with  the  case. 

This  oration  is  edited  by  Baiter  in  tho  second  edition  of  Orelli’s 
Cicero.  The  following  are  the  MSS.  abbreviations  : — 

P = Cod.  Parisiensis  num.  7794  ab  Halmio  collatus. 

0 = Cod.  Gembiacensis,  nunc  Bruxellensis  num.  5345,  a me  coU 

latus. 

M = Cod.  Mcdiceus  Plut.  xlviii.  cod.  8,  post  Lagomarsinium,  qui 
eum  numcro  8 signavit,  ab  Henr.  Sebaeppio  collatus. 

V = Cod.  Vuticanus  num.  1525,  Palatinus  nonua  Gruteri,  a Tychone 
Mommsenio  collatus. 

C = Codices  noatri  omnes. 

The  title  of  the  oration  is  Do  Dome  sua,  in  P.,  Priscianus,  Arusianus 
Messius,  Servius,  Grillius;  De  domo  sua  contra  Clodium,  in  A<]uila 
Bomanus ; De  Domo  sua  apud  Pontifices,  in  Bufinianus  j Pro  Domo 
sua  ad  Pontifices,  in  M. : In  Clodium,  G.  V.  The  best  title  is  In 
Clodium,  for  the  abuse  of  Clodius  is  the  chief  thing  in  it. 

1 have  given  the  substance  of  some  of  Klotz’a  notes  on  this  oration. 
He  has  said  more  on  it  than  on  the  two  orations  Quum  Senatui,  and 
Quum  Populo ; and  some  of  his  remarks  may  be  useful.  I have  given 
his  meaning  as  well  as  I could,  wherever  I have  thought  that  ho  ex- 
plained a difficulty ; and  sometimes  for  another  reason. 
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Though  I think  that  this  oration  ia  a miserable  piece  of  composition, 
a student  who  is  well  acquainted  with  Cicero  may  find  it  worth  reading. 
His  critical  faculty  may  be  awakened  or  sharpened  by  comparing  it  with 
the  genuine  orations,  and  by  weighing  the  objections  made  against  it 
and  the  answers  to  the  objections.  1 hare  said  a great  deal  against  it, 
but  not  all  that  can  be  said. 
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I.  Qudm  multa  divinitus,  pontifices,  a majoribus  nostris  inventa 
atque  instituta  sunt,  turn  nihil  praeclarius  quam  quod  eosdem  et 
religionibus  deoruni  immortalium  et  suiiiniae  rei  publicae  praeessc 
volucnint,  ut  amplissimi  et  clarissinii  cives  rem  publicam  bene 
gerendo,  religionibus  religiones  sapientcr  interpretando  rem  pub- 
licam conservarent.  Quod  si  ullo  tempore  magna  caussa  in 


I.  Quum  multa  . . . cotuervarml.']  The 
reeding  which  Wolf  and  others  have  is  this : 
* gerendo,  pontifices  religiones  sapienter  in- 
terpretando/  C.  has  * gerendo  religiones 
religionibus  sapienter/  which  is  corrupt. 
Halm  has  made  out  of  it  ‘ gerendo  reli> 
giones,  religionum  jus  sapienter/  comparing 
*jus  religionum  * (c.  2).  This  is  ingenious, 
and  Baiter  accepts  it.  Klotz  corrects  or 
rather  alters  it  thus,  * gerendo  religjones.pon- 
tihees  religiones  ^apienter.'  Wolf  says  he  has 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  meaning:  **  Praoclare 
institiuTunt  majores  nostri,  ut  Pontihees 
nunquain  non  simul  sint  Senatores,  ita  ut 
iidem,  dupHcem  personam  sustinentca,  par- 
ti m sententiis  dicendis,  partim  religionibus 
intcrpretaiidis,  rei  pnbltcae  utilitati  consu- 
laot.’*  Wolf  observes  that  it  is  a false 
assertion  that  no  man  except  a senator 
could  be  a Pontifex,  or,  as  it  is  also  said, 
that  only  men  of  senatorian  rank  could  be 
elected  to  this  priesthood.  Cicero  says 
(.\d  Att.  iv.  2) : **  Habetur  freqnens  Sena- 
tus ; adbibentur  Pontiftces  omnes,  qui 
erant  Senatores  and  the  same  thing  is 
said  De  Harusp.  c.  7*  Klotx  denies  that 
there  is  any  contradiction  between  this  |>as- 
sage  and  that  from  the  letter  to  Attiens  and 
the  passage  in  the  De  Uaruspienm.  He 
affirms  that  the  writer  does  not  say  that  all 
who  were  not  senators  were  excluded  from 


the  Pontificate,  but  that  it  is  a good  thing 
that  they,  in  the  majority,  not  exactly  all, 
should  bo  at  the  same  time  senators  and 
priests,  and  that  this  union  of  two  offices  in 
the  same  persons  was  not  prevented  by  the 
old  constitution,  but  sllowed,  and  perhaps 
found  in  many  respects  desirable  or  even 
fixed  by  role. — But  this  is  a false  expo- 
sition, a perversion  of  the  meaning.  He 
addresses  the  Pontifices,  and  says  that  it 
was  the  will  of  our  ancestors  that  the  same 
persons  should  have  the  care  of  religion  and 
of  the  state.  If  there  had  been  no  college 
of  Pontifices,  we  should  conclude  that  the 
senate  bad  the  care  of  religion.  As  there 
was  a college  of  Pontifices  smaller  in  num- 
ber than  the  senate,  we  conclude  that  every 
Pontifex  was  a senator,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  only  a senator  could  be  a Pontifex. 
This  is  what  he  says ; and  it  is  false.  Klotz*s 
emendation  docs  not  alter  this  fact ; and  his 
emendation  is  bad  in  all  respects. 

There  is  a list  of  the  Pontifices  in  the  De 
Haruspicum  Responsis,  c.  6.  The  Pontifex 
Maximus,  C.  Julius  Caesar,  was  absent  in 
Gallia,  where  he  had  been  cutting  the 
Nervii  to  pieces  this  year  (b.c.  67),  and 
selling  fifty  thousand  prisoners  of  the 
Aduatud,  a people  of  Belgium  (B.  G. 
lib.  U.). 
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sacerdotum  populi  Romani  judicio  ac  potestatc  versata  cst,  haec 
profecto  tanta  cst,  ut  omnis  rei  publicae  dignitas,  omnium  civium 
salus,  vita,  libcrtas,  arac,  foci,  dii  jKMiates,  bona,  fortuiiao,  domi- 
cilia,  vestrae  sapientiae,  fidei,  potestati  commissa  creditaquo  esse 
videantur.  Vobis  hodierno  die  constituendum  est,  utruin  postliac 
amentes  ac  porditos  magistratus  improborum  ac  sceleratorum 
civium  praesidio  nudarc,  an  etiam  deorum  immortalium  religionc 
armare  malitis.  Nam  si  ilia  labes  ac  flamma  rei  publicae  suum 
ilium  postiferum  et  funestuin  tribunatum,  qiieiii  acquitate  humana 
tueri  non  potest,  diviiia  religione  defenderit,  aliae  caerimoniac  nobis 
erunt,  alii  antistitos  deorum  immortalium,  alii  interpretes  religionum 
requirendi.  Sin  autein  vestra  auctoritate  sapientiaque,  pontifices, 
ea  quae  furore  improborum  re  publica  ab  aliis  oppressa,  ab  aliis 
deserta,  ab  aliis  prodita,  gesta  sunt  roscinduntur,  erit  caussa  cur 
consilium  majorum  in  amplissimis  viris  ad  sacerdotia  deligendis 
jure  ac  merito  laudarc  possimus.  Sed  quoniam  ille  demens,  si  ea, 
quae  per  hos  dies  ego  in  senatu  de  re  publica  sensi,  vituperasset, 
aliquem  se  adituin  ad  aurcs  vestras  esse  habiturum  putavit,  oniittam 
ordinem  dicendi  meum : respondebo  hominis  furiosi  non  orationi, 
qua  ille  uti  non  potest,  sed  convicio,  cujus  exercitationein  quum 
intolerabili  petulantia,  turn  etiam  diuturna  mipunitate  munivit. 

II.  Ac  primum  illud  a te,  homine  ve.sano  ac  furioso,  require, 
quae  te  tanta  poena  tuorum  sceleruin  flagitiorumque  vexet,  ut  hos 
tales  viros,  qui  non  solum  consiliis  suis,  sed  etiam  specie  ipsa  et 
dignitate  rem  publicam  sustinent,  quod  ego  in  sententia  dicenda 
salutcm  civium  cum  honore  Cn.  Pompeii  conjunxerim,  mihi  esse 
iratos,  et  aliter  de  summa  religione  hoc  tempore  sensuros  ac  me 
absente  senscrint,  arbitrere.  Fuisti,  inquit,  turn  apud  pontifices 


Ula  lab€M^  Clodius,  who  is  often  so 
cant'd. — ‘per  hos  dies:’  in  the  days  im- 
mediately after  his  return,  when  he  spoke 
about  the  price  of  food  (Ad  Att.  iv.  1). 

ordinein  diceudi"]  He  says  at  the  end  of 
the  next  chapter:  **  Nondum  de  raea  sen- 
tentia dico/'  That  was  his  ‘ordo'then, 
which  ‘ordo  ’ he  leaves  in  order  to  answer 
the  man's  impudence  first.  Or  as  Klotz 
says,  **  be  does  not  s(>eak  of  the  matter  first, 
but  he  first  speaks  in  reply  to  the  attacks  of 
Ciotlius.'’ 

txfrciiotionem  . . . mttnirif.]  Kmcsti 
and  Wolf  found  this  rather  obscure.  Klotz 
finds  it  quite  plain  ; and  he  explains  it  thus : 
“ ('lotlius  has  found  out  the  way  of  making 
pure  his  practice  in  abuse  by  an  intolerable 
audacity,  and  particularly  by  long  impunity 


(against  any  attack),  and  a punishment 
which  he  has  long  since  merited.”  But  this 
is  not  the  meaning  of  ‘munivit.’  Wolf's 
explanation  ‘ firmavit  et  acuit  ’ is  nearer. 

2.  resano]  ‘ Vaesano,  P.,’  Baiter,  who 
refers  to  Wagner,  Orthogr.  Vergil,  p.  47lh 
9ic,  Clodius  was  present,  or  the  writer 
supposes  him  to  be  present. 

specie  ipsa  et  digntiate'l  The  reading  of 
M.  The  common  reading  is  * specie  ipsa 
dignitatem  rei  publicae.’  But  we  have  still 
the  ‘ specie  ipsa,’  whatever  it  means. 
‘‘  Ridereni,  puto,  pucri  puellaeque,  si  quis 
de  Pontifice  novae  Romae  purpuratisque 
ejus  comitibus  dixisset,  eos  decore  corporis 
vel  insignibus  sustinere  ecclesiae  dignita- 
tem ” (Wolf). 

me  a^ea/e]  This  most  have  been  beforo 
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superior ; sed  jam,  quoniam  te  ad  populum  contulisti,  sis  inferior 
necesse  est. — Itane  vcro  ? Quod  in  imperita  multitudine  est  vitiosis- 
siinuni,  varictas  et  inconstantia,  et  crebra  taniquam  tempestatum 
sic  sententiarum  commutatio,  hoc  tu  ad  hos  transferas,  quos  ab 
inconstantia  gravitas,  a libidinosa  sententia  certuin  et  definitum 
jus  religionum,  vetustas  exemplorum,  auctoritas  litterarum  monu- 
mentoruinque  deterret? — Tune  es  ille,  inquit,  quo  senatus  carere 
non  potuit,  quern  boni  luxerunt,  quern  res  publica  desideravit,  quo 
restituto  senatus  auctoritatem  restitutam  putabamus,  quam  primum 
adveniens  prodidisti  ? — Nondum  de  mea  sententia  dice.  Inipu- 
dentiae  primum  respondebo  tuae.  III.  Ilunc  igitur,  funesta  rei 
publicae  pestis,  hunc  tu  civem  ferro  et  armis  et  exercitus  terrore  et 
oonsulum  scelere  et  audacissimorum  liominum  minis,  servorum 
delectu,  obsessione  templorum,  occupatione  fori,  oppressions  curiae, 
domo  et  patria,  ne  cum  improbis  boni  ferro  dimicarent,  cedere 
curasti,  quern  a senatu,  quern  a bonis  omnibus,  quern  a cuncta 
Italia  desideratum,  arcessitum,  revocatum  conservandae  rei  pub- 
licae caussa  confiteris ! — At  enim  in  senatum  venire  in  Capi- 
tolium  turbulento  illo  die  non  debuisti. — Ego  vero  neque  veni  et 
donio  me  tenui,  quamdiu  turbulentum  tempos  fuit,  quum  servos 
tuos  a te  jam  pridum  ad  bonorum  caedem  paratos  cum  ilia  tua 


Ciocro's  return,  but  nothing  more  is  known 
of  it.  We  must  manifesfly  assume  that  the 
atfairof  Cicero's  house  must  have  been  already 
handled  in  his  absence  before  the  Pontifices 
and  in  his  favour.  For  the  words  do  not 
mrroit  us  to  tliink  of  the  judgment  of  the 
rontihees,  which  they  had  already  given  in 
their  capacity  of  senators.  Perhaps  M. 
Calidius  had  spoken  at  that  time,  as  Gara- 
toni  conjectur^  " (Klotz). — ‘ Fuisti  . . . 
necesse  est'  Nothing  could  be  more  mean 
and  miserable  than  this  : You  were  supe> 

rior  with  the  Pontifices  before;  but  now 
since  you  have  passed  to  the  popular  side, 
you  must  of  necessity  be  inferior."  This 
feeble  antithesis  is  a characteristic  of  these 
spurious  speeches.  Cicero  had  spoken  in 
the  Senate  about  conferring  on  Poinpeiua 
the  dare  of  the  Res  Prumentaria,  and  a 
S.  C.  had  been  made  as  he  proposed. 
Cicero  in  doing  this  had  done  what  the 
people  wished,  and  the  Pontifices  would 
therefore  bo  unfavourable  to  him ; as  Clo- 
dius  is  supposed  to  say. 

te/Mj/os  fxemplorum,']  * Exemplorum 
vetustas  * occurs  in  the  oration  Pro  Archia, 
c.  6. — ' Nondum  de  mca  sententia  Klotz 
says  that  these  words  do  not  refer  to  ' omit- 
VOL.  III. 


tarn  ordinem  dicendi  meum/  c.  I , but  Cicero 
makes  two  subdivisions  in  the  answer  to 
Clodius'  attack  which  he  had  alrt'ady  pro* 
mised  to  make  ^respondebo  hominis  furiosi 
non  orationi). 

exercitus  terrore']  The  army  of  Caesar, 
which  was  at  the  gates,  as  Manutius  says. 
But  see  the  oration  Quum  Senatui,  c.  1 3. 
It  is  the  false  statement  repeated.  The  vile 
consufs  are  those  with  whom  we  are  now 
very  familiar,  Piso  and  Gabinius. 

servorum  delectu,]  Baiter  has  'dilectn,’ 
following  P.  G.  V has  * delectu.*  This 
variation  is  common.  The  * obsessio  tern* 
plorum  ’ applies  to  Castor's  only.  Wolf 
ob.<ierves  that  ' oppressione  curiae ' is  not 
Ciceronian.  Markland  takes  notice  of  the 
strange  expression  * cedere  curasti;*  for  if 
it  is  Latin,  it  is  still  most  absurd  to  say 
‘ cedere  curavit ' instead  of  ‘ coegit.*  Baiter 
has  boldly  taken  Lambinus'  emendation 
* cedere  coegisti,'  fur  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  authority.  This  is  not  editing  an 
author,  but  altering  him. 

turbulento  illo  die]  This  was  the  day 
when  the  |>eople  were  rioting  on  account  of 
the  price  of  bread  (Ad  Att.  iv.  1). — ‘ in  Ca- 
pitoUum  iotrare  turbulento in  some  eds. 

A a 
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consccleratorum  ac  perditorum  manu  armatos  in  Gapitolium  tecum 
vcnisse  constabat ; quod  quum  mihi  nuntiaretur,  scio  me  domi 
inansisse  et  tibi  et  gladiatoribus  tuis  instaurandae  caedis  potes- 
tatem  non  fecisse.  Posteaquam  niihi  nuntiatum  est  populum 
Romanum  in  Gapitolium  propter  metum  atque  inopiani  rei  fruinen- 
tariae  convenisse,  ministros  autem  scelerum  tuorum  perterritos, 
partim  amissis  gladiis,  partim  ereptis  diffugisse,  veni  non  solum 
sine  ullis  copiis  ac  manu,  vcrum  etiam  cum  paucis  amicis.  An  ego, 
quum  P.  Lentulus  consul,  optime  de  me  ac  de  re  publica  meritus, 
quum  Q.  Metcllus,  qui,  quum  meus  inimicus  esset,  fratcr  tuus,  et 
dissensioni  nostrae  et  precibus  tuis  salutem  ac  dignitatem  meant 
praetulisset,  me  arcesserent  in  senatum,  quum  tanta  multitude 
civiiim  tarn  recenti  officio  suo  me  ad  referendam  gratiam  nomiua- 
tim  vocaret,  non  venirem,  quum  praesertim  te  jam  illinc  cum  tua 
fugitivorum  manu  discessisse  constaret  1 Hie  tu  me  etiam  cus- 
todcin  defensoremque  Gapitolii  templorumque  omnium,  hostem 
Gapitolinum  appellare  ausus  es,  quod,  quum  in  Gapitolio  senatum 
duo  consoles  haberent,  eo  venirem!  Utrum  est  tempos  aliquod 
quo  in  senatum  venisse  turpe  sit,  an  ea  res  erat  ilia  de  qua  ageba- 
tur,  ut  rem  ipsam  repudiare  et  eos  qui  agebant  condemnare  debe- 
rem?  IV.  Primum  dico  senatoris  esse  boni  semper  in  senatum 
venire,  nec  cum  iis  sentio,  qui  statuunt  minus  bonis  temporibus  in 
senatum  ipsi  non  venire,  non  intelligentcs  hanc  suam  nimiam  per- 
severantiam  vehementer  iis,  quorum  animum  offenders  voluerint, 
gratam  et  jucundam  fuisse. — At  enim  nonnulli  propter  timorem, 


mo  m^]  This  * sdo ' offended  Wolf.  It 
is  flat  and  silly  no  doubt.  He  sap  that  he 
sometimes  thought  of  writing  *scito/  but 
he  did  not  set  much  value  on  the  conjec- 
ture ; hy  which  I suppose  he  meant  that  it 
did  not  mend  the  matter  much.  But  Lagom. 
9 has  * scito  and  Baiter  has  printed 
*8cito.* 

amisti* . . . erep/ts]  This  is  curious.  They 
lost  their  swords,  and  those  who  did  not 
lose  them  had  them  taken  away ; probably 
by  those  who  had  no  swords.  Again : 
“ Cicero  came  not  only  without  any  force 
and  body  of  men,  but  even — with  a few 
friends.*'  A man  who  writes  in  this  way 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
See  the  oration  Quum  Senatui,  c.  5. 

/rater  tuw,]  Q.  Mctellus  Nepos,  Clo- 
dius'  cousin  (Quum  Senatui,  c.  10).  It 
was  not  unusual  to  call  a cousin  a brother. 

/am  recenti  o/!cio]  The  people  had  just 
conferred  a great  favour  on  him  by  recalling 


him  by  their  rotes.  Emesti,  as  Wolf  ob- 
serves, saw  that  * officio  ’ was  not  the  word, 
and  be  put  * benefleio  * in  its  place ; but 
this  is  a way  of  dealing  with  a text  that 
cannot  be  approved. 

venieee  turj/e  #i7,]  It  should  be  * venire,’ 
says  Wolf,  as  Garatoni  had  also  thought. 
Baiter  prints  * venire,’  but  all  the  MSS. 
which  he  cites  have  * venistis  ’ or  * venisse.’ 
— * an  ea  res  erat  ilia:’  Halm,  followed  by 
Baiter.  The  readings  are  corrupt  here. 

4.  tpri  non  venire,]  * ipsi  non  venirent/ 
Baiter.  Something  is  wrong  here. — * quo- 
rum animum  . . . voluerint :’  V.  has  * vo- 
luerunt.’  We  may  g«iess  what  he  means  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  plainer  if  be  bad 
said  ’ noluerunt.’ 

nonnut/i  propter  timorem,]  These  were 
all  the  consulares  except  Messala  and  Afra- 
nius  (Klotz) : which  is  exactly  wliat  Hot- 
mann  and  Manutius  say.  See  the  note  on 
* quam  popuU  sermo  ’ in  this  diapter. 
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quod  se  in  senatu  tuto  non  esse  arbitrabantur,  discesserunt. — Non 
reprehendo,  nec  quaero,  fueritnc  aliquid  pertimescendum.  Puto 
suo  quemque  arbitratu  tiniere  oportere.  Cur  ego  non  timuerim 
quaeris ! quia  te  illinc  abiLsse  constabat.  Cur,  quum  viri  boni 
nonnulli  putarint  tuto  se  in  senatu  esse  non  posse,  ego  non  idem 
senserim?  Cur,  quum  ego  me  seasissem  tuto  omnino  in  civitate 
esse  non  posse,  illi  senserunt ! An  eis  licet  et  recte  licet  in  meo 
metu  sibi  nihil  timere ; mihi  uni  necesse  erit  et  meam  et  aliorum 
vicem  pertimescere  ? 

An  quia  non  condemnavi  sententia  mea  duo  consules  sum  re- 
prehendendus  ? Eos  igitur  ego  potissimura  damnare  debui,  quorum 
lege  perfectum  est  ne  ego  indemnatus  atque  optime  de  re  publica 
meritus  damnatorum  poenam  sustinerem  I Quorum  etiam  delicta 
propter  eorum  egregiam  in  me  conservando  voluntatem  non  modo 
me,  sed  omnes  bonos  ferre  oporteret,  eorum  optimum  consilium 
ego  potissimum,  per  eos  in  meam  pristinam  dignitatem  restitutes, 
meo  consilio  repudiarem ! At  quam  sententiam  dixi  1 Primum 
earn  quam  populi  sermo  in  animis  nostris  jam  ante  defixerat ; 
deinde  earn  quae  erat  superioribus  diebus  agitata  in  senatu  ; deinde 
earn  quam  senatus  frequens  turn  quum  mihi  est  assensus  secutus 
est ; ut  ncquc  allata  sit  a me  res  inopinata  ac  recens,  nec,  si  quod 
in  sententia  vitium  est,  magis  sit  ejus  qui  dixerit  quam  omnium 
qui  probarint. — At  enim  liberum  senatus  judicium  propter  metum 
non  fuit. — Si  tirouisse  eos  facis  qui  discesserunt,  concede  non 
timuissc  eos  qui  remanserunt.  Sin  autcm  sine  iis,  qui  turn  afu- 
erunt,  nihil  decerni  libere  potuit,  quum  omnes  adessent,  coeptum 
est  referri  de  induccndo  senatusconsulto : ab  universe  senatu  re- 
clamatum  est.  V.  Sed  quaero  in  ipsa  sententia,  quoniam  princeps 
ego  sum  ejus  atque  auctor,  quid  reprehendatur.  Utrum  caussa 


illi  tetuerunf?']  G.  M.  V.  Wolf  haa 
the  reading  *iUuc  non  trem/  which  he 
could  not  understand  ; and  no  wonder.  He 
preferred  ‘ illi  non  item,'  which  Manutiua 
found  in  ait  ancient  MS.  of  Bargacua.  But 
now  we  have  another  reading  from  G.  M.  V. 

non  eondenmam]  **  Scil.  dicenda  senten- 
tial quae  ipsorum  consulum  consiliis  re- 
aponderet.  Hoc  saltern  intelligi  potest : 
etsi  rei  parum  accommodata  sunt  verba 
cond^nare  ct  damnare.  Niminim  orator 
antitheton  minatur : ne  ego  indemnalvM  — 
damnatorum  poenam  euatinerem.  Eadem 
venustate  acripsit  deinde : ‘ eorum  consilium 
ego  consilio  repudiarem  meo"’  (Wolf), — 
The  consuls  ^quorum  lege'  he  was  restored 


were  Lentulus  and  Metollus. 

quam  populi  termo]  In  his  speech  on 
the  * annona  ' he  only  said  what  the  people 
wished.  Cicero  (Ad  Att.  iv.  1) : “ quum 
per  eos  dies  senatus  de  annona  habererur  et 
ad  ejus  procurationem  sermone  non  solum 
plebis,  verum  etiam  bononun  Pompeius 
vocaretur  idque  ipse  cuperct,  multitudoque 
a me  nnroinatim  ut  id  dccemerem  postu- 
laret,  fed,  et  accurate  sententiam  dixi,  quum 
abessent  oonsulares,  quod  tuto  se  negarent 
posse  sententiam  dieere,  praeter  Measalam 
et  Afranium." — 'animis  nostris,'  P.  G.  M. ; 
'animis  vestris,' V.—* deinde  cam  quam:’ 
' donique  earn  quam,'  Halm,  Baiter. 
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novi  consilli  capiendi  non  fuit,  an  mcae  partes  in  ea  caussa  non 
praccipuac  fuerunt,  an  alio  potius  confugiendum  fuit ! Quae  caussa 
major  quam  fames  esse  potuit,  quam  scditio,  quam  consilia  tua 
tuorunique,  qui  facultate  oblata  ad  imperitorum  aninios  incitandos 
renovaturum  te  tua  illis  funesta  latrocinia  ob  annonae  caussam 
putavisti  ? Frumentuin  provinciae  frumcntariae  partim  non  habe- 
bant,  partim  in  alias  terras,  credo,  propter  varietatcm  venditorum 
miserant,  partim,  quo  gratius  esset  turn  quum  in  ipsa  fame  snb- 
venissent,  custodiis  suis  clausum  continebant,  ut  subito  novum 
mitterent.  Res  erat  non  in  opinione  dubia,  sed  in  praesentia  atquo 
ante  oculos  proposito  pcriculo  ; neque  id  conjectura  prospiciebamus, 
sed  jam  experti  videbamus.  Nam  quum  ingravcsceret  annona,  ut 
jam  plane  inopia  ac  fames,  non  caritas  timeretur,  concursus  est  ad 
templum  Concordiae  factus,  senatum  illuc  vocante  Metello  consule. 
Qui  si  verus  fuit  ex  dolore  hominum  et  fame,  certe  consoles  caus- 
sam suscipere,  certe  senatus  aliquid  consilii  capere  potuit.  Sin 
caussa  fuit  annona,  seditionis  quidem  instimulator  et  concitator  tu 
fuisti,  nonne  id  agendum  nobis  omnibus  fuit  ut  materiem  subtrahc- 
remus  furori  tuo  ? Quid,  si  utrumque  fuit,  ut  et  fames  stimularet 
homines,  et  tu  in  hoc  ulcere  tamquam  inguen  exsisteres,  nonne  fuit 
eo  major  adhibenda  medicina,  quae  et  illud  nativum  et  hoc  delatum 
malum  sanare  posset!  Era^  igitur  et  praesens  caritas  et  futura 


5.  putapuiif]  Baiter  from  Francianas 
primua.  P.  M.  V.  have  ‘ pntavit  ?’ 

provinciae  frumcntariae']  G.  has  * pro- 
vintiae/  and  this  orthography  might  be 
properly  restored.  It  often  occurs  in  the 
MSS.,  and  has  been  corrupted  into  * pro- 
vinciae ’ by  the  editors.  * Plt)vinHa  * points 
to  the  real  and  complete  form  of  the  word, 

* Providentia.'  Among  the  Provinciae  fni- 
mentariae  were  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and 
the  Provinda  Africa. 

No  one  has  yet  explained  * varietatem 
venditorum.*  Graeviua  conjectured  * ava- 
ritiam  venditorum.*  Prumentum  clausum 
continebant,  ut  sub  novum  mitterent/* 
Arusianus  Messius  v.  $ub,  p.  261.  ed.  Lin- 
dem.  Hero  we  have  the  feeble  words  * cus- 
todiis suis  * omitted  ; and  for  the  unmean- 
ing word  * subito  * we  have  * sub.*  But 

* sub  novum/  is  it  Latin  ? 

in  praeeentia]  ‘ in  praesenti’  Baiter,  who 
only  cites  Manutius  as  authority  for  it. 

Concordiae]  He  has  said  that  they  flocked 
to  the  (^pitolium  (c.  3),  and  he  says  so  in 
c.  7*  and  that  the  Smatc  met  there.  Cicero 
(Ad  Att.  iv.  I)  says:  **  Eo  biduo  quum 
caset  annonae  suoima  caritas,  et  homines 


ad  thcatrum  primo,  deindc  ad  senatum  con- 
currissent  impulau  Clodii,  mea  opera  fru- 
roenti  inopiam  esse  clamarent.**  Klotz  says 
that  we  must  not  find  any  difficulty  about 
the  diflerent  places  where  the  Senate  now 
met,  for  they  often  changed  the  place.* 

Qui  $i  rerus]  This  must  be  a ' verus 
concursus  / but  it  is  a loose  expression.  It 
seems  to  mean,  * if  it  really  arose  from  men's 
offerings  and  hunger.* 

Sin  cauesa]  Some  e<litions  have  * in 
caussa  ’ or  ' in  causa  / but  * in  ’ is  said  not  to 
be  in  the  MSS. ; and  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
it  may  have  been  introduced  into  the  printed 
books.  *Sin  caussa*  means  if  the  ‘annona* 
was  the  pretext  for  the  tumultuous  assem- 
bling of  the  people. 

hoc  ulcere  . . . inffuen]  It  Is  doubtful  if 
WG  should  read  ‘viscere*  or  ‘ ulcere.*  Baiter 
compares  c.  1 1 : “ scelere  exulceratus.*’  In 
place  of  * inguen  * most  editions  have  ‘ un- 
guis,* but  * inguen  * or  ‘ unguen ' is  the  read- 
ing of  Baiter's  MSS.  I do  nut  know  what 
the  authority  is  for  * delatum.*  C.  has  ‘ de- 
lictum * which  Baiter  firints  thus  ‘ f delictum.' 
Some  MSS.  have  ‘delectum/  but  neither 
word  is  right. 
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fames : non  est  satis : facta  lapidatio  est.  Si  ex  dolore  plebei 
nullo  incitante  magnum  malum;  si  P.  Clodii  impulsu,  usitatum 
honiinis  facinorosi  scelus ; si  utrumque,  ut  et  res  esset  ea  quae  sua 
sponte  multitudinis  animos  incitaret,  et  parati  atque  armati  sedi- 
tionis  duces,  videturne  ipsa  res  publica  et  consulis  auxilium  im- 
plorassc  et  senatus  fidcin  \ Atquin  utrumque  fuisse  perspicuum  est, 
difficultatem  annonae  summamque  inopiam  rei  frumentariac,  ut 
homines  non  jam  diuturnam  caritatem,  sed  ut  famem  plane  time- 
rent.  Nemo  negat.  Ilanc  istum  otii  et  pacis  hostem  caussam 
arrepturum  fuisse  ad  incendia,  caedem,  rapinas,  nolo,  pontifices, 
suspicemini,  nisi  vidcritis.  Qui  sunt  homines  a Q.  Metcllo  fratre 
tuo  consule  in  senatu  palam  nominati,  a quibus  ille  se  lapidibus 
appetitum,  etiam  percussum  esse  dixit ! L.  Sergium  et  M . Lollium 
nominavit.  Quis  est  iste  Lollius  ? qui  sine  ferro  ne  nunc  quidem 
tecum  est ; qui  te  tribuno  plebis,  nihil  de  me  dicam,  sed  qui  Gn. 
Pompeium  interficiendum  depoposcit.  Quis  est  Sergius ! armiger 
Gatilinae,  stipator  tui  corporis,  signifer  seditionis,  concitator 
tabernariorum,  damnatus  injuriarum,  percussor,  lapidator,  fori 
depopulator,  obsessor  curiae.  His  atque  ejusinodi  ducibus,  quum 
tu  in  annonae  caritate  in  consoles,  in  senatum,  in  bona  fortunasque 
locuplctium  per  caussam  inopum  atque  imperitorum  repentinos 
impetus  comparares,  quum  tibi  salus  esse  in  otio  nulla  posset,  quum 
desperatis  ducibus  decuriatos  ac  descriptos  liabercs  exercitus  per- 
ditorum,  nonne  providendum  senatui  fuit,  nc  in  lumc  tantam  mate- 
riem  .seditionis  ista  funesta  fax  adhacresceret  I 

VI.  Fuit  igitur  caussa  capiendi  novi  consilii.  Videte  nunc 
fuerintne  partes  lueae  paenc  praecipuae.  Quem  turn  Sergius  ille 
tuus,  quem  Lollius,  quem  ceterae  pestes  in  lapidatione  ilia  nomina- 
bant  I quem  annonam  praestare  oportere  dicebant ! nonne  me  ? 
Quid  puerorum  ilia  concursatio  nocturna,  non  a te  ipso  instituta 

Aiquin  . . . negat.l  Baiter  points  it  thus : 

* Atquin  . . . perspicuum  est:  difficultatem 

• • . timerent,  nemo  negat  ;*  which  does  not 
mend  it. 

qui  Cn.  Pompeium . . . depopoecit."}  Wolf 
remarks  that  Cicero  forgot  to  mention  this 
in  the  oration  Pro  Milone,  c.  14,  and  also 
Asconius  in  his  notes  there. 

eontHator  tabernariorum, **  The  man 
who  stirred  up  the  shopkeepers’*  to  riot; 
who  stirred  up  the  people  who  used  to  shut 
their  shops  when  the  riots  began  to  save 
their  |fropertj,  whose  existence  depended 
on  keeping  quiet.  But  the  writer  only  heaps 
words  on  one  another,  the  more  the  better 


for  him.  So  he  adds  ’damnatus  injuria, 
rum  no  great  matter  in  a man  who  was  a 
’ signifer  seditionis,*  a ’ fori  depopulator,* 
who  shut  up  the  ’curia*  and,  I suppose, 
those  who  were  in  it  (Vol.  II.  Pro  Catena, 
c.  12,  note  on  * injuriarum  *). 

6.  puerorum}  The  slaves  whom  Clodius 
is  said  to  have  excited  to  assemble  in  the 
night.  In  the  rest  of  the  sentence  I have 
followed  Baiter,  who  follows  Lambinus. 
Wolf  after  Ernesti  has  * nocturna,  turn  a te 
ipso  instituta?  Me  frumentum  flagitabant.* 
Cicero  had  no  * curatio,*  which  was  the 
name  given  to  the  office  of  one  who  was  a 
’curator,*  such  as  a ’curator  vianim,*  of 
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me  frumentum  flagitabat!  Quasi  vero  ego  aut  rei  frumentariae 
praefuissem  aut  compressum  aliquod  frumentum  tenerem,  aut  in 
isto  genere  omnino  quidquam  aut  curatione  aut  potestate  valuis- 
sem.  Sed  homo  ad  caedem  imminens  meum  nomen  operis  ediderat, 
impcritis  injeccrat.  Quum  de  mea  dignitate  in  templo  Jovis  Optinii 
Maximi  senatus  frequentissimus  uno  isto  dissentiente  decrevisset, 
subito  illo  ipso  die  carissimam  annonam  nec  opinata  vilitas  con- 
secuta  est.  Erant  qui  deos  immortales,  id  quod  ego  sentio, 
numine  suo  reditum  meum  dicerent  comprobasse.  Nonnulli  autem 
illam  rem  ad  illam  rationem  conjecturamque  revocabant,  qui,  quod 
in  meo  reditu  spes  otii  et  concordiae  sita  videbatur,  in  discessu 
autem  quotidianus  seditionis  timor,  jam  paene  belli  depulso  mctu 
commutatam  annonam  esse  dicebant ; quae  quia  rursus,  in  meo 
reditu  facta  erat  durior,  a me,  cujus  adventu  fore  vilitatem  boni 
viri  dictitabant,  annona  flagitabatur.  YII.  Ego  deniquc  non  solum 
ab  operis  tuis  iinpulsu  tuo  nominabar,  sed  etiam  depulsis  ac  dis- 
sipatis  tuis  copiis  a populo  Romano  universo,  qui  turn  in  Capi- 
tolium  convenerat,  quum  illo  die  minus  valerem,  nominatim  in 
senatum  vocabar.  Veni  exspectatus.  Multis  jam  sententiis  dictis, 


* annona ' and  other  things.  * Potestas  ' is 
the  authority  of  a magistratus.  Livy  (38. 
c.  35)  says:  *'Bt  duodedm  clypea  acrata 
ab  acflilibus  cunilibus,  P.  Claudio  et  Ser. 
5ul|iicio  Galba,  sunt  posita  ex  pecunia  qua 
frumentarios  ob  annonam  compn*ssam  dam« 
narunt.’*  The  dealers  were  liable  to  a pe- 
nalty if  they  did  not  bring  their  grain  into 
market. 

ta  templo  Joria]  A little  before  he 
named  the  temple  of  Concordia’’  (Hotm.). 
So  it  it.  In  the  oration  Pro  Sostio  it  is  the 
*templum  Jovis.’  The  one  dissenter  was 
Clodiut.  The  Lex  for  Cicero’s  recall  waa 
passed  on  the  fourth  of  August,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  S.  C.  Prices,  be  says,  foil 
immo^tely  ; which  shows  that  the  dealers 
bad  kept  their  com  bark,  and  that  there 
was  some  stock  on  hand.  Cicero  entered 
Rome  a month  later,  in  September,  and 
prioee  were  high  again.  Maoutius  suggests 
that  the  great  concourse  of  people  to  Rome 
at  the  * oomitia  ’ had  raised  the  price,  which 
may  be  so ; or  there  may  have  been  other 
reasons. 

illam  rem  ad  illam  rationem']  Cicero 
never  vrrote  this  way.  Wolf  says,  he  who 
has  accustomed  hinaself  to  digest  any  thing 
in  these  orations  will  not  Hnd  this  too  bard. 
Again  be  observes  that  the  union  of  • qui 
quod  . . . dicebant  ’ is  disagreeable,  and  tlmt 


Cicero  would  have  vmtten  * at . . . dicerent’ 
or  something  of  the  kind.  But  we  have  also 

* quae  quia,’  to  which  there  is  no  objection 
in  itself,  but  as  a part  of  this  sentence  it 
helps  to  make  it  worse.  Emesti  wrote  ' dic- 
titarant,’  for  the  sake  of  the  Latinity,  in 
which,  says  Wolf,  we  see  that  he  was  often 
hu*  more  careful  than  this  Rhetoririan. 

7.  quum  . . . ra/erem,]  The  feebleness 
of  this  is  a sample  of  the  general  style  of 
the  speech.  **  Finally  I was  not  only 
named  by  your  hirelings  at  your  instigation 
(impulsus,  be  calls  it),  but  even  when  your 
rout  was  driven  away  and  scattered,  the 
whole  Roman  people  who  had  then  assem- 
bled at  the  Capitolium,  though  on  that  day 
I was  not  quite  well  (be  was  of  coarse  at 
home),  call^  me  by  name  to  the  Senate.” 
If  any  roan  who  is  used  to  examine  the  facts 
that  arc  involved  in  any  statement,  will  read 
this  carefully,  he  will  see  that  it  is  deficient 
in  all  the  essentials  of  a plain  and  vermdoua 
narrative.  As  to  his  health  : non  odmo- 

dum  grave  fuisse  videtur  periculum : alio- 
quin  de  hac  valetudine  jam  antes  dicendi 
locus  fuerat.  Sed  id  numibrum  bene  facit 
amplificandae  periodo  ” (W’olf). 

Muliujam  tenieniiia]  C.,  Baiter.  In  the 
editions  the  * jam  ’ is  generally  placed  after 

* sententiis,'  in  the  wrong  pUu». 
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TOgatus  sum  sententiam.  Dixi  rei  publicae  saluberrimara,  mihi 
neccssariam.  Petebatur  a me  frumenti  copia,  annonae  vilitas. 
Posscm  aliquid  in  ea  re  necne  ratio  non  habebatur.  Flagitabar 
bonorum  expostulatione.  Improborum  convicia  sustinere  non 
potcram.  Delegavi  amico  locupletiori,  non  quo  illi  ita  de  me 
merito  onus  illud  imponerem,  succubuissem  eniin  potius  ipse,  sed 
quia  videbam  id  quod  omnes,  quod  nos  de  Cn.  Pompeio  pollicere- 
mur,  id  ilium  fide,  consilio,  virtute,  auctoritate,  felicitate  denique 
sua  facillime  perfecturum.  Itaque  sive  hunc  dii  iminortales  fructuni 
raei  reditus  populo  Romano  tribuunt,  ut,  quemadmodum  disccssu 
mco  frug^m  inopia,  fames,  vastitas,  caedes,  incendia,  rapinae, 
scelerum  impunitas,  fuga,  formido,  discordia  fuisset,  sic  reditu 
ubcrtas  agrorum,  frugum  copia,  spes  otii,  tranquillitas  aninio- 
rum,  judicia,  leges,  concordia  populi,  senatus  auctoritas  mecum 
simul  reducta  videantur,  sive  egoinet  aliquid  adventu  meo,  consilio, 
auctoritate,  diligentia  pro  tanto  beneficio  populi  Romani  praestare 
debui,  pracsto,  promitto,  spondeo.  Nihil  dico  amplius : hoc  quod 
satis  est  huic  tempori  dico,  rem  publicam  annonae  nomine  in  id 
discrimen  quo  vocabatur  non  esse  venturam. 

VIII.  Num  igitur  in  hoc  oflScio,  quod  fuit  praecipue  meum, 
sententia  mea  reprehenditur  1 Rem  maximam  fiiisse  et  summi 
periculi  non  solum  a fame  sed  etiam  a caede,  incendiis,  vastitate, 
nemo  negat,  quum  ad  caussam  caritatis  acccderet  iste  speculator 
communium  miscriarum,  qui  semper  in  rei  publicae  malis  sceleris 


Po9$em  . . . habebatur.']  I have  followed 
Baiter  here,  who  hafl  followed  * Garalonios 
(ii)  et  Klotzius/  This  cornea  as  near  to 
the  MS8.  as  any  thing  that  cam  be  pro* 
po«iod,  and  it  is  intelligible.  In  most  edt* 
tiona  it  stands,  * quasi  poasem  aliquid  in  ea  re 
gerenda:  non  habebatur;'  where  the  mean- 
ing of  * non  habebatur ' is  uncertain.  There 
aeems  to  be  no  authority  for  * quasi.' 

Detegatn]  He  referred  the  Romans  for 
payment  of  the  demand  to  one  who  had 
more  means  than  himself.  This  *delegatio' 
is  the  act  by  which  a debtor  gives  to  his 
creditor  a title  to  demand  his  debt  from  a 
debtor  of  the  man  * qui  delogat.*  Pompetus 
owed  Cicero  a debt.  See  Pro  Fontek),  c. 
8,  Vol.  II.  note. 

Hague  ttire]  It  is  hard  to  aay  what  he 
means  to  affirm  in  this  long  sentence.  When 
he  tfdt  Rome  every  thing  went  with  him : 
Mecum  leges,  mc*cum  quaestiones  . . . 
mecum  etiam  frugum  ubcrtas  . . . afiierunt" 
(Quum  Senatni,  c.  14).  Here  the  * uber* 
taa  agrorum ' returned  with  him,  thongh 


we  know  that  immediately  on  his  return 
there  was  great  scarcity.  Pompeius  was 
appointed  to  look  after  the  supplies  on  the 
motion  of  Cicero,  who,  as  the  writer  has 
just  told  us,  could  do  nothing  in  the  diffi- 
culty : he  transfem'd  the  business  to  the 
man  who  could  do  H,  and  who  would  do  it, 
as  Cicero  assured  the  Romans.  To  say 
then  that  plenty  returned  with  him,  when 
scarcity  awaited  biro  at  Rome  ; to  say  that 
bis  return  did  that,  which  he  said  that  he 
could  not  do,  the  burden  of  which  he  trans- 
ferred to  another,  is  most  absurd.  The 
critics  may  torture  themselves  as  they 
please : they  will  never  make  this  consist- 
ent. 

8.  Rem  mexmem]  I have  taken  this 
paf«age  as  it  stands  in  Baiter.  It  is  cor- 
rupt in  the  common  editions,  and  absurd  : 

Rem  maximam  eripui  a peste  summi  peri- 
culi, non  solum  earn  sed  etiam  vos  a caedc." 
The  * res  maxima 'is  the*  annona.'  *.\fame' 
is  Halm’s  correction,  partly  founded  on  c« 
10:  Impendebat  fames,  incendia,"  &c. 
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sui  faces  inflammaret : negat  oportuissc  quidquam  uni  extra 
ordinem  decerni.  Non  jam  tibi  sic  respondebo  ut  ceteris : Cn. 
Pompeio  plurima,  perieulosissima,  maxima  mari  terraque  bella 
extra  ordinem  esse  coinmissa,  quarum  rerum  si  quem  poeniteat, 
eum  victoriae  populi  Romani  [necesse  est]  poenitere.  Non  ita 
tecum  ago.  Cum  his  haec  a me  haberi  oratio  potest,  qui  ita  dis- 
putant, se,  si  qua  res  ad  unum  deferenda  sit,  ad  Cn.  Pompcium 
delaturos  potissimum,  sed  se  extra  ordinem  nihil  cuiquam  dare  ; 
quuni  Pompeio  datum  sit,  id  sc  pro  dignitatc  hominis  orhare  ac 
tueri  solere.  Horum  ego  sententiam  ne  laudem  impedior  Cn. 
Pompeii  triumphis,  quibus  ille,  quum  esset  extra  ordinem  ad  patriani 
defendendam  vocatus,  auxit  nomen  populi  Romani  iinperiumque 
honestavit : constantiam  probo,  qua  mihi  quoque  utendum  fuit, 
quo  ille  auctore  extra  ordinem  bellum  cum  Mithridate  Tigraneque 
gessit.  Sed  cum  illis  possum  tamen  aliquid  disputare : tua  vero 
quae  tanta  impudentia  est  ut  audeas  dicere,  extra  ordinem  dari 
nihil  cuiquam  oportere  ? qui,  quum  lege  nefaria  Ptolemaeum,  regem 
Cypri,  fratrem  regis  Alexandrini,  eodem  jure  regnantem,  caussa 
incognita  publicasses  populumque  Ronianum  scelere  obligasses ; 
quum  in  ejus  regnum,  bona,  fortunas  patrocinium  hujus  imperii 


e$t']potnitere.'\  Some  MSS.  have 
* necesse  est.’  If  we  can  get  rid  of  it,  as 
Baiter  does,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  omitted  in  some  MSS. 

Cum  hia  haec  . . . Sed  cum  tV/t«]  Manu- 
tius  has  given  an  explanation  of  all  this.  It 
may  be  left  to  any  reader  who  can  use  his 
judgment,  to  sec  what  there  is  in  it.  ('icero 
had  recommended  the  conferring  of  an  cx> 
traordinary  authority  on  Pompeius  for  pro« 
secuting  the  war  against  Mithridates  (De 
Imp.  Cn.  Pompeii,  Vol.  II.). 

Pfo/ewaeuTO,]  The  story  of  this  king  of 
Cyprus  is  told  in  the  oration  Pro  iSestio,  c. 
26,  where  there  is  also  the  expression  **  rex 
. . . cum  bonis  omnibus  publicaretur."  This 
Ptolemaeus  who  was  in  possession  of  Cyprus, 
was  a brother  of  Ptolemaeus  Auletes.  Clo- 
dius  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  pirates 
about  nine  years  before,  and  Ptolemaeus 
being  asked  to  contribute  towards  his  ran. 
som,  sent  two  talents,  which  Clodius  was 
not  pleased  with,  and  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  getting  Cato  sent  to  Cyprus  to  s<*ize 
the  island  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. Cato  did  not  like  the  mission,  but  be 
went.  The  unfortunate  king  of  Cyprus 
poisoned  himself,  and  Cato  sold  his  move- 
ables for  the  beet  price  that  he  could  get 
(Plutarch,  Cato,  c.  36).  The  seizure  of 


Cyprus  was  one  of  the  most  dishonest  acts 
that  the  Roman  state  ever  committed ; and  the 
number  of  their  dishonest  acts  was  not  small 
(Velleius,  ii.  45;  Dion  Cassius,  36.  c.  30 J. 

patrocinium]  The  MS8.  reading  is  ‘pa- 
trodnium,’  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.  I 
suppose.  * Latrocinium,  Naugerius,*  Bai- 
ter, and  others.  Nagelsbacb,  quoted  by 
Baiter,  proposes  ' fortunas,  patrimonium, 
vim  hujus  imperii,*  which  is  no  doubt  very 
good ; but  that  is  no  reason  for  accepting 
the  alteration.  It  has  been  asked  what 
* patrocinium  hujus  imperii*  means?  It 
means  the  * patronage,*  in  the  Roman  sense, 
of  the  Roman  state ; but  1 do  not  affirm 
that  there  is  any  sense  in  it.  The  * latro- 
cinium * offends  some  editors,  for  it  is  strange 
that  Cicero  should  speak  thus  of  Rome, 
and  of  Cato  her  agent.  Grater  thought 
the  expression  was  too  hard  to  be  applied 
to  the  Senators  of  Rome,  but  Wolf  removes 
this  difficulty : “Sed  panim  ille  novit  hunc 
Scriptorem,  qui  dam  Oodium  insectetur, 
ne  ^natui  quidem  parcit,  nec  |>opulo  Clo- 
dianum  scelus  proband,  nec  Catoni,  viro 
sanedssimo,  neque  bono  usui  sermonis.** 
Ho  adds,  who  ever  before  said  * homines 
publiL«re  ?*  No  one,  I believe.  The  expres- 
sion in  the  oration  Pro  Sestio,  c.  26  (pre- 
ceding note),  is  strange  enough,  but  it  may 
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immisisses,  cujus  cum  patre,  avo,  majoribus  aocietas  nobis  et 
amicitia  fuisset,  hujus  pecuniae  deportandae,  et,  si  quis  suum 
defenderet,  bello  gerendo  M.  Catonem  praefecisti.  Dices,  quern 
virum  i Sanctissimum,  prudentissimum,  fortissimum,  amicissirauiu 
rei  publicae,  virtute,  consilio,  ratione  vitae  mirabili  ad  laudeni  et 
prope  singulari.  Sed  quid  ad  te,  qui  negas  esse  verum  quemquam 
ulli  rei  publicae  extra  ordinein  praefici  ? IX.  Atque  in  hoc  solum 
inconstantiam  redarguo  tuam,  qui  in  ipso  patone,  quern  tu  non  pro 
illius  dignitate  produxeras,  scd  pro  tuo  scelere  subduxeras,  quetn 
tuis  Scrgiis,  Lolliis,  Titiis  ceterisque  caedis  et  incendiorum  ducibiis 
objeceras,  quern  carniiicem  civium,  quern  indemnatorum  necis 
principem,  quem  crudelitatis  auctorem  fuisse  dixeras,  ad  hunc 
honorem  et  imperium  extra  ordinem  nominatim  rogatione  tua 
dctulisti  et  tanta  fuisti  intemperantia,  ut  illius  tui  sceleris  rationem 
occultarc  non  posses.  Litteras  in  contione  recitasti,  quas  tibi  a 
C.  Caesare  inissas  diceres.  caesak  piilchro  : quum  ctiam  es 
argunicntatus  amoris  esse  hoc  signum,  quod  cognominibus  tantum 
utcretur  neque  ascriberet,  pro  console  aut  tribuno  plebi  ; 
deinde  gratulari  tibi,  quod  [idem  in  posterum]  M.  Catonem  a tri- 
bunatu  tuo  removisses,  et  quod  idem  in  posterum  de  extraordinariis 
potestatibus  libertatem  adetnisses ; quas  aut  numquam  tibi  illc 
litteras  misit,  aut,  si  misit,  in  contione  rccitari  noluit,  aut,  sive 


be  perhaps  explained  by  the  context.  KloU 
thinks  that  the  expreasion  in  the  Pro  Sestio 
U a complete  answer  to  Wolfs  objection. 
ti  quU  Muumi  *si  jus  sunm/ Halm,  Baiter. 
9.  gui  in  (pao  Catone,']  The  sentence  is 
incomplete.  Mommsen  pro|H>ses  * quid  in 
ipso  Catonc  ?'  which  makes  it  easier.  The 
opposition  of  * produxeras  * and  * sub- 
duxeras  ' is  in  the  author’s  stylo.  * Pro- 
duxeras ’ is  intelligible ; but  the  other  is 
not.  Manutius  says  of  it:  **  ne  tibi  ad- 
▼ersaretur  in  tuo  tribunatu."  We  learn 
what  is  meant  from  the  oration  P^o  Sestio, 
c.  2B : non  illi  omandum  M.  Catonem, 

•ed  relegandum,  ncc  illi  committendum 
illud  negotium,  sed  imponendum  putave* 
runt.”  He  alludes  to  Cato  as  one  of  those 
who  voted  for  the  punishment  of  the  con- 
spirators. The  expression  * indemnatorum 
necis  principem  ’ is  at  least  not  common,  if 
it  is  l^tiu.  It  is  not  like  the  other  uses  of 
‘princeps  ’ with  a genitive. 

guod  eognominibut]  This  is  Lambinus' 
correction  for  the  common  reading  * quum 
nominibus;'  and  the  MSS.  show  that  he 
was  right.  The  omission  of  the  'nomen* 
in  a letter  was  a mark  of  familiarity,  as 


we  see  from  Cicero's  letters.  The  infinitive 
* gratulari’  is  found  fault  with  by  Wolf. 
Perhaps  it  depends  on  * diceres.’  Baiter 
writes  * et  quod  eidem  . . . ademisses,’  the 
conjecture  of  Ursini  and  Gulielmius.  But 
what  is  this  * libertas  ’ which  Clodius  took 
away?  Markland  commends  Hotmann  Cor 
saying  that  he  did  not  understand  it,  unless 
the  word  * intercedendi ' is  supplied  or 
added.  Markland  observes  that  this  is  an 
imitation  of  the  passage  in  the  Pro  Sestio, 
c.  28 : **  qui  in  contione  palam  dixerint 
linguam  se  evellisse  M.  Catoni.quae  semper 
contra  extraordinarias  potestates  libera 
fuisset.” 

Those  may  believe  who  choose  that 
Caesar  wrote  a letter  from  Gallia  to  his 
dear  Pulcher.  The  writer  is  willing  to  sup- 
pose, and  even  contends  that  it  was  a fiction. 
But  we  may  go  further  and  suppose  that 
the  fiction  of  the  letter  is  a fiction  too. 
Klotz  says : it  is  certain  that  Clodius  did 

every  thing  at  Caesar’s  instigation,  and  ccr- 
bun  that  the  letter  was  genuine  which  Clo- 
dius communicated:”  as  certain  as  the  ge- 
nuineness of  this  oration ; but  not  more 
certain. — *aut,  sive:’  *at,  sive,’  Baiter. 
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illc  misit,  sive  tu  finxisti,  certe  consilium  tuum  de  Catonis  honore 
illarum  litterarum  recitatione  patefactum  est.  Sed  omitto  Oatonem, 
cujus  eximia  virtue,  dij^nitas  et  in  eo  negotio  quod  gessit  fides  et 
continentia  tegere  vidcretur  improbitatem  et  legis  et  actionis  tuae. 
Quid,  homini  post  homines  natos  turpissimo,  sceleratissimo,  conta- 
minatissimo  quis  illam  opimam  fertilemque  Syriam,  quis  bellum 
[cum]  pacatissimis  gentibus,  quis  pecuniam  ad  emendos  agros 
constitutam,  crcptam  ex  sui  Caesaris  rebus  actis,  quis  imperium 
infinitum  dedit  1 Cui  quidem  quum  Ciliciam  dedisses,  mutasti 
pactionem,  et  Ciliciam  ad  praetorem  item  extra  ordincm  transtu- 
listi : Gabinin,  pretio  amplificato,  Syriam  nominatim  dedisti. 
Quid,  homini  taetcrrimo,  crudelissimo,  fallacissimo,  omnium  scele- 
rum  libidinumque  maculis  notatissimo,  L.  Pisoni,  nonne  nomina- 
tim populos  liberos,  multis  senatusconsultis,  etiam  recenti  lege 
generi  ipsius  liberatos,  vinctos  et  constrictos  tradidisti  ? Nonne, 
quum  ab  eo  merces  tui  beneficii  pretiumque  provinciae  meo  san- 
guine tibi  esset  persolutum,  tamen  aerarium  cum  eo  partitus  es  1 
Itane  vero  ? tu  provincias  consulares,  quas  0.  Gracchus,  qui  unus 
maxime  popularis  fuit,  non  niodo  non  abstulit  a senatu,  sed  etiam, 
ut  necesse  esset  quotannis  constitui  per  senatum  [decreta]  lege 


bellum  [cum]  pacatiteimie]  Baiter  bat 
followed  Wefteiibcrg,  who  adds  * cum/  It 
is  a small  addition  to  make,  when  we  remedy 
a great  defect  by  it.  Gesner  thought  that 
it  is  permitted  to  add  to  * bellum  * the  case 
of  the  verb  * bellare,'  and  he  compares 

* obteroperatio  legibus,’  and  other  like 
forms;  but  Wolf  obseires  that  th^  two 
things  are  not  alike,  for  nouns  of  the  neuter 
gender  which  have  not  an  active  significa- 
tion cannot  be  used  thus.  Besides  this, 
the  verb  * bellare  * is  not  used  in  the  way 
in  which  Gesner  supposes. 

ex  fui]  The  reding  in  the  editions  is 

* vi  ex  bnt  the  MSS.  have  * ex  vi,’  out  of 
which  Niebuhr  ingeniously  made  ' ex  suL’ 
But  ' ereptam  ex  sui  Caesaris  rebns  actis  * 
is  more  than  we  can  tolerate  even  in  this 
writer.  He  allodes  to  the  * acta’  of  Caesar 
in  bis  consulship,  to  the  measures  that  he 
carried  for  distributing  land  among  the 
people,  and  for  applying  money  to  the  pur- 
cha^  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  assignment. 
If  the  money  was  diverted  to  another  pur- 
pose, it  would  be  snatched  out  of  the  * acta  ’ 
of  Caesar,  as  the  writer  expresses  it. 

Ciliciam']  This  * soelcratissimuB  ' was  to 
have  had  the  province  of  Cilida,  but  he  got 
Syria  by  agreeing  to  betray  Cicero  (Pro 
Sostio,  c.  10  and  25).  He  now  goes  on  to 


another  wretch,  ’ taeterrimus,  crudeUssimus, 
fallacissimus,’  and  something  more.  Whnt 
has  all  this  to  do  with  his  house  } It  was 
more  likely  to  disgust  the  Pontifices  than 
tu  strengthen  Cicero’s  case. 

reeenli  lege]  A Lex  Julia  of  Caesar, 
which  is  spoken  of  in  the  oration  In  Piso- 
nem,  c.  10,  and  in  the  De  Prorinc.  Consul, 
c.  4 : Emisti  grandi  pecunia  ut  tibi  de 

peenniis  creditis  jus  in  liberos  populos 
contra  senatusconsulta  et  contra  legem 
generi  tui  dicere  Uoerct.”  All  the  MSS. 
have  * rccenti  lege  soceri.’  The  correction 
* generi  ’ was  made  by  Robortellos  (Baiter). 
We  can  hardly  suppose  that  tlie  author 
wrote  ' soceri,'  though  there  is  no  MSS. 
authority  for  any  thing  else. 

aerarhtm]  **  FoedusfeceruntcumtTibiuio* 
pi.  palam,  ut  ab  co  provindas  aedperent 
quas  ipsi  vellont ; exerdtum  et  pecuniam 
quantam  vellent,  ea  lege  si  ipsi  prius  tribuno 
pi.  afflictam  et  constrictam  rem  publicam 
tradidissent”  (Pro  Sestio,  c,  10);  and  (c. 
24)  **  partitioncm  aerarii.” 

[decreta]  lege]  * Decreta  ’ is  in  tho 
M!^.  * Lege  Hotomanus,  decrela  lege 

C.’  (Baiter.)  Hotmann  proposed  either  to 
erase  * decreta ' or  to  write  * ropata.’  ‘ De- 
cemere  legem  ’ is  not  a Koman  expression. 
Tho  Senate  ‘dccemit:’  ‘ Populus  jubet.’ 
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aanxit,  eas  lege  Sempronia  per  senatum  decretas  rcscidisti,  extra 
ordinem,  sine  sorte,  nominatim  dedisti  non  consulibus,  sed  rei 
publicae  pestibus ; nos,  quod  nominatim  rei  maximae,  paene  jam 
desperatae,  summum  virum,  saepe  ad  extrema  rei  publicae  discri- 
mina  dclectum,  praefecimus,  a tc  reprehendemur  ? X . Quid 
tandem!  si,  quae  turn  in  illis  rei  publicae  tenebris  caecisque 
nubibus  et  procellis,  quum  senatum  a gubemaculis  dejecisses, 
populum  e navi  exturbasses,  ipse  archipirAta  cum  grege  praedonum 
impurissimo  plenissimis  velis  navigares,  si,  quae  turn  promulgasti, 
constituisti,  promisisti,  vendidisti,  perferre  potuisses,  qui  locus  in 
orbe  terrarum  vacuus  extraordinariis  fascibus  atque  imperio  Glo- 
diano  fuisset ! Sed  excitatus  aliquando  Cn.  Pompeii, — dicam  ipso 
audiente  quod  sensi  et  sentio,  quoquo  animo  me  auditurus  est, — 
excitatus,  inquam,  aliquando  Cn.  Pompeii  nimium  diu  reconditus 
et  penitus  abstrusus  animi  dolor  subvenit  subito  rei  publicae,  civi- 
tatemque  fractam  malis,  mutam  ac  debilitatam,  abjectam  metu, 
ad  aliquam  spein  libertatis  ct  pristinae  dignitatis  erexit.  Hie  vir 
extra  ordinem  rei  frumentariae  praeficiendus  non  fuit!  Scilicet 
tu  hclluoni  spurcatissimo,  praegustatori  libidinum  tuarum,  homini 
egentissimo  et  facinorosissimo.  Sex.  Clodio,  socio  tui  sanguinis. 


Nor  (lid  the  Romans  say  * proTin(Ham  re- 
•cindero/  They  said  * legem,  testamen- 
tum  resoindere and  so  forth.  The  t/ex 
Sempronia  is  the  Lex  Sempronia  de  Pro- 
TincUs. 

10.  ip»o  audimit!]  Pompeius  was  pre- 
sent, as  he  says,  when  he  was  addressing  the 
Pontifioes.  The  original  passage  in  the 
oration  Pro  Sestio,  c.  31,  is  in  a different 
style  : **  Cn.  Pompeios  . . . excitavit  illam 
snam  non  sopiUm  sed  snspicione  aliqna 
retardatam  consnetudinem  rei  publicae  bene 
gerendae.**  Here  it  is  the  * animi  dolor/ 
as  Wolf  observes,  which  is  ' excitatus,* 
though  the  * animi  dolor  * bad  long  existed 
and  was  no  secret ; and  the  * animi  dolor  * 
came  all  at  once  to  the  relief  of  the  state, 
and  raised  it  up  from  its  fallen  condi- 
tion. 

90cio  tui  Manguinh^"]  Cicero  is  abusive 
enough  when  he  speaks  of  Clodius ; but 
this  man  goes  further  of  course.  The 
rhetorician  is  of  a forcible  feebleneas,  like 
many  modem  speakers.  The  force  of  real 
oratory  is  not  in  forcible  words.  Manutius 
explains  * socio  tui  sanguinis  * thus,  **  Qui 
tibi  sodas  erat  in  turpi  amore  sororis  tuae,** 
which  Graevius  approves.  Pantagatbus 
would  read  * fadnoris  * for  ‘ sanguinis  :*  be 
wished  to  make  the  roan  write  Latin  and 
sense.  It  is  uncertain  whether  ' fadnoris  * 


is  the  invention  of  Pantagathus,  or  if  he  had 
some  M8.  authority  for  it.  This  Lex  of 
Clodius  was  a Lex  de  Annoua,  of  which 
the  Schol.  Bob.  pro  Sestio,  p.  301,  says: 
**  Ante  quidem  Gracchus  legem  tulerat  ut 
populus  pro  frumento  quod  sibi  publice 
daretur,  in  singulos  modios  senos  aeris  et 
trientes  exsolveret,  sed  hie  anno  suo  P. 
frumentariam  legem  tulit,  ut  gratuito 
populus  aedperet.**  There  is  more  about 
this  in  the  oration  Pro  Sestio,  c.  25,  Ascon. 
p.  9 ; in  Dion  Cassius,  38.  c.  13,  and  in 
the  oration  against  Piso,  c.  4,  and  the 
notes  of  Asconius.  If  Clodius  got  a Lex 
enacted  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of 
corn  to  the  poor,  it  is  rather  extravagant  to 
speak  of  all  the  keys  of  the  * borrea’  being 
handed  over  to  this  * helluo.*  The  * horrea ' 
were  the  public  granaries,  which  we  find 
established  in  all  the  provinces  in  the  im- 
perial p(*rind.  They  arc  mentioned  in  Livy 
(29.  c.  30)  : '*  horreaque  non  solum  quae 
jam  fac;ta  erant  repieta,  sed  nova  a^difiewta.** 
Remains  of  some  of  them  exist  with  an  in- 
scription which  says  what  tlicy  were.  There 
is  one  near  the  ruins  of  Myra  in  Lycia, 
which  has  an  ins(7iption  entire  beginning 

HORREA  IMF."  (BcauftR-t,  Karamania, 
p.27.) 

The  loss  to  the  public  either  from  selling 
com  to  the  poor  below  its  value  or  from  the 
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qui  sua  lingua  etiam  sororem  tuam  a te  abalienavit,  omne  frumen- 
tuui  privatum  et  publicum,  omnes  provincias  frumentarias,  omnes 
mancipes,  omnes  horreorum  claves  lege  tua  tradidisti.  Qua  ex  re 
primum  caritas  nata  est,  deinde  inopia.  Impendebat  fames, 
incendia,  caedcs,  direptio  : imminebat  tuus  furor  omnium  fortunis 
et  bonis.  Queritur  etiam  importuna  pestis  ex  ore  impurissimo 
Sex.  Clodii  rem  frumentariam  esse  ereptam,  summisque  in  periculis 
ejus  viri  auxilium  implorasse  rem  publicam,  a quo  saepe  se  et 
servatam  et  amplificatam  esse  meminisset.  Extra  ordinem  ferri 
nihil  placet  Clodio.  Quid,  de  me  quod  tulisse  te  dicis,  patricida, 
fratricida,  sororicida,  nonne  extra  ordinem  tulisti  ? An  de  peste 
civis,  quemadmodum  omnes  jam  dii  atque  homines  judicaverunt, 
conservatoris  rei  publicae,  quemadmodum  autem  tute  ipse  confiteris, 
non  raodo  indemnati,  sed  ne  accusati  quidem,  licuit  tibi  ferre  non 
legem,  sed  nefarium  privilegium,  lugente  senatu,  macrentibus  bonis 
omnibus,  totius  Italiae  prccibus  repudiatis,  oppressa  captaque  re 
publica ; mihi,  populo  Romano  implorante,  senatu  poscente, 
temporibus  rei  publicae  flagitantibus,  non  licuit  de  salute  populi 
Romani  sententiam  dicere  \ Qua  quidem  in  sententia  si  Cn. 
Pompeii  dignitas  aucta  est,  conjuncta  cum  utilitate  communi,  certe 
laudandus  essem,  si  ejus  dignitati  suifragatus  viderer  qui  meae 
saluti  opcm  et  auxilium  tulisset.  XI.  De.sinant,  desinant  homines 
iisdem  machinis  sperare  me  restitutum  posse  labcfactari  quibus 
antea  stantem  perculerunt.  Quod  enim  par  amicitiae  consularis 


gratuitous  distribution  of  it,  was  made  up 
out  of  the  revenue.  lo  the  time  of  Tibe- 
rius, when  the  price  of  grain  was  high,  he 
fixed  the  price  to  the  purchaser,  and  pro- 
mised to  give  the  dealers  two  * .sestertii  * on 
each  * modius,'  from  which  we  conclude  that 
the  price  which  he  fixed  was  below  the 
market  price,  and  the  dealers  bad  their  loss 
made  up  out  of  the  treasury  (Tadt.  Ann.  u. 
67)>  This  is  a piece  of  French  management 
too.  Louis  Napoleon  (1855)  deals  with  the 
bakers  of  Paris,  fixes  tlie  price  of  their 
bread,  and  leaves  the  good  city  of  Paris  to 
indemnify  the  bakers.  The  I.,ex  of  Chnlius 
was  a pernicious  measure,  one  of  the  signs 
of  a falling  state,  as  all  forced  contributions 
are  by  which  one  man  is  fed  at  the  cost  of 
another. 

Quae  ex  re]  llalm,  whom  Baiter  fol- 
lows, writes  * Qua  ex  loge.^  The  correc- 
tion, I 8up{K>se,  is  founded  on  a roa<ling 
* exige.’  li  wag  not  the  Lex  only  from 
which  all  this  came ; but  it  was  the  ' res.' 

ex  ore  impurieeimo']  '*  Libidinum  ob- 


scoenitatem  rursus  exprobrans  Clodio,  non 
animadvertit,  quam  absurde  in  ore  eedeat 
ree  frumeniaria  **  (Wolf).  Wolf  refers  to 
Asconius  in  Pison.  c.  4,  and  Dion,  38.  c. 
13,  who  speak  of  P.  Clodius’  Lex  de  An- 
nona,  but  they  say  nothing  of  the  * curatio ' 
being  given  to  Sex.  Clodius,  nor  does  Cicero 
mention  it.  Here  there  is  given  to  Sex. 
Clodius  * omne  frumentum  privatum  et 
publicum,'  the  corn  of  the  dealers  and  the 
coni  in  the  public  stock.  I have  never 
read  of  private  property  being  dealt  with  in 
this  way  by  the  Romans.  What  can  he 
mean  by  c^ing  Clodius  * patricida,  fratri- 
cida, sororicida,*  except  to  overwhelm  us 
with  words  ? 

1 1 . par  amicitiae  eontularui]  This  does 
not  look  like  Latin.  Let  those  decide  who 
can.  All  this  talk  oC  the  friendship  of 
Pompeius  is  tiresome  and  false.  Wolf  says 
**  nimirum  de  Pompeio  blatcrat  quae 
sublegerat  ex  Sestio,  cc.  18,  31,  et  Pison. 
c.  31.” — * quis  senatui:'  ‘quis  in  Senatu, 
Lagom.  et  Lambinus,’  Baiter,  who  has  ' in 
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fuit  umquam  in  hac  civitate  conjunctius  qunm  fuimus  inter  nos 
ego  et  Cn.  Pompeius!  Quia  apud  populum  Romanum  de  illius 
dignitatc  industrius,  quia  aenatui  saepiua  dixit?  Qui  tantua  fuit 
labor,  quae  ainiultaa,  quae  contentio,  quam  ego  non  pro  illiua 
dignitate  susceperim  ? Qui  ab  illo  in  me  honoa,  quae  praedicatio 
de  mea  laude,  quae  remuneratio  bencvolentiae  practermissa  eat  ? 
Hanc  noatram  conjunctionem,  banc  conspirationem  in  re  publica 
bene  gerenda,  hanc  jucundlssimam  vitae  atque  officiorum  omnium 
aocietatem  certi  hominea  fictia  sermonibua  et  falaia  criminibua 
diremerunt,  quum  iidem  ilium,  ut  me  metueret,  me  caveret  mone- 
rent,  iidem  apud  me  mihi  ilium  uni  esse  inimicissimum  dicerent ; 
ut  neque  ego  ab  illo  quae  mihi  petenda  essent  satis  audaciter 
petere  possem,  neque  ille  tot  suspicionibus  certorum  hominum  et 
acelere  cxulceratua  quae  meum  tempus  postularet  satis  prolixe 
mihi  polliceretur.  Data  merces  eat  erroris  mei  magna,  pontifices, 
ut  me  non  solum  pigeat  stultitiae  meae  sed  etiam  pudeat,  qui  quum 
me  non  repcntinum  aliquod  meum  tempus,  sed  veteres  multo 
ante  suscepti  et  provisi  labores  cum  viro  fortissimo  et  clarissimo 
conjunxiasent,  aim  passus  a tali  amicitia  distrahi,  neque  intellexerim 
quibus  aut  ut  apertis  inimicis  obsisterem,  aut  ut  insidiosis  amicis 
non  crederem.  Proinde  desinant  aliquando  me  iisdem  inflare 
verbis:  Quid  sibi  iste  >*0^?  nescit  quantum  auctoritate  valeat, 
quas  res  gesserit,  qua  dignitate  ait  restitutus : cur  ornat  eum  a quo 
desertus  eat  ? — Ego  vero  neque  me  turn  desertum  puto,  sed  pacnc 


Senatu/  Markland  observes  that  Cicero 
might  as  well  have  said  * diximus  Pontihei* 
bus*  (Ad  Att.  iv.  2),  instead  of  'diximus 
apud  Pontitices/  which  he  does  say.  Though 
wc  know  that  it  should  be  'in  senatu/  it 
is  not  our  business  to  mend  the  language 
of  the  writer  nor  to  make  him  speak  like  a 
man  of  sense.  Hotmann  says  that  be  does 
not  remember  an  expression  like  ' quia 
senatui  dixit,’  and  Markland  doubts  if  any 
man’s  memory  will  be  more  lucky  than 
Hotmann’s.  But  KloU  has  dted  an 
example  from  Seneca,  Controv.  Proem. : 
" Quum  per  totum  annum  quinquies  sexiesve 
populo  diceret.”  Wolf  makes  the  right 
distinction  between  ' dicere  ’ with  a dative, 
and  'apud  populum  dicere:’  "alterum  do 
familiari  sermone  usitatum  est,  alterum  de 
publica  oratione.” — 'industrius:’  ' illus- 
trius  ’ is  Lambinus’  writing,  and  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  editors.  The  MSS.  have 
' industrius.’  But ' illustrius  ’ is  by  no  means 
an  appropriate  word.  Klotz  contends  that 
it  is. 


termonibiu"]  The  same  story  is 
told  in  the  Pro  Sescio  and  in  the  oration  In 
Pisonem. 

prolixe]  See  Pro  Flacco,  c 3<>. — ' data 
merces  est  erroris:’  ‘merces’  is  here  tho 
same  as  'poena.’'  So  I suppose  'dare 
mercedem  ' is  like  ' dare  pocuas.’ 

infiare  rerbi$:]  C.,  Baiter.  The  com- 
mon reading  is  * inflammare,’  which  Wolf 
prefers.  — * paene  deditum  :’  Ursini  would 
write  ' plane  deditum,’  ' vel  repugnantibus 
antiquis  libris.’  Some  MSS.  * teste  Lam- 
bino  ’ have  ' poenao.’  But  all  this  troublo 
is  useless.  I'his  is  one  of  the  author's  fa- 
vourite words.  Wolf  collects  the  examples. 
There  is  a striking  instance  in  the  oration 
Quum  Populo  (c.  7).  **  paene  sensit  and  in 
this  oration  (c.  (i),  " videte  fuerintne  partes 
meae  paene  praecipuae and  c.  47»  verbis 
paene  solcmnibus.”  But  the  great  example 
is  "pseno  ex  Acheronte  cxcitatos,”  Quum 
Senatui,  c.  10.  Wolf  is  right.  TTiis  word 
marks  the  man.  (Quum  Senatui,  c.  16, 
note.) 
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deditum ; nec  quae  sint  in  ilia  rei  publicae  fiamma  gesta  contra 
me,  neque  quomodo,  neque  per  quos,  patefaciundum  mihi  esse 
• arbitror.  Si  utile  rei  publicae  fuit  haurire  me  unum  pro  omnibus 
illam  indignissimam  calamitatem,  etiam  hoc  utile  est,  quorum  id 
scelere  condatum  sit  me  occultare  et  tacere.  Illud  vero  est  hominis 
ingrati  tacere,  itaque  libentissime  praedicabo,  On.  Porapeiura  studio 
et  auctoritate  aequc  unum  quemque  vestrum,  opibus,  contentione, 
precibus,  periculis  denique  praecipue  pro  salute  mea  laborasse. 
XII.  Hie  tuis,  P.  Lcntule,  quum  tu  nihil  aliud  dies  et  noctes  nisi 
de  salute  mea  cogitares,  consiliis  omnibus  interfuit ; hie  tibi 
gravissimus  auctor  ad  instituendam,  fidclissimus  socius  ad  compa- 
randani,  fortissimus  adjutor  ad  rem  periiciendam  fuit ; hie  municipia 
coloniasque  adiit;  hie  Italiae  totius  auxilium  cupientis  imploravit; 
hie  in  senatu  princeps  sententiae  fuit ; idemque  quum  dixisset,  turn 
etiam  pro  salute  mea  populum  Romanum  obseefavit.  Quare  istam 
orationem  qua  es  usus  omittas  licet,  post  illam  sententiam,  quam 
dixeram  de  annona,  pontiheum  animos  esse  mutatos ; proinde 
quasi  isti  aut  de  Gn.  Pumpeio  aliter  atque  ego  existimo  sentiant, 
aut  quid  mihi  pro  exspectatione  populi  Romani,  pro  Cn.  Pompeii 
mentis  erga  me,  pro  ratione  mei  temporis  faciendum  fuerit, 
ignorent,  aut  etiam,  si  cujus  forte  pontificis  anipium,  quod  certo 
scio  aliter  esse,  mea  sententia  offendit,  alio  modo  sit  constituturus 
aut  de  religione  pontifex  aut  de  re  publica  civis  quam  eum  aut 
cacrimoniarum  jus  aut  civitatis  salus  coegerit. 

Intclligo,  pontiRces,  me  plura  extra  caussam  dixisse  quam  aut 
opinio  tulerit  aut  voluntas  mea ; sed  quum  me  purgatum  vobis 
esse  cuperem,  turn  etiam  vestra  in  me  attente  audiendo  benignitas 
provexit  orationem  mcam.  Sed  hoc  compensabo  brevitate  ejus 


atque^  C.,  'aeque  atque/  Klota,  Bai> 
ter.  Some  hare  * aeque  idemque 

quum  dixisset * idemque  ***  dixisset,' 
Baiter.  The  text  is  uncertain. — ' pontifex  / 
the  conjei^ture  of  GuHelmius.  The  MSS. 
have  ' pontiiioes  ' or  ' pontiheum.'*^*  ciria 
quam  eum ' is  also  due  to  the  same  critici 
for  the  MSS.,  some  at  least,  have  ' cujus- 
quam  meum.'  It  is  a good  correction. 

12.  IntetUffo,  pontificei,']  He  now  comes 
to  the  case,  after  having  said  more  than  ' aut 
opinio  tulerit  aut  voluntas  mea.'  The 
author  here  imitates  the  Pro  Sestio,  c.  13: 
**  Etsi  me  attentissimis  animis,"  &c. ; but 
the  difference  between  the  two  passages  is 
as  great  as  it  can  be,  where  the  same  thing  is 
said.  As  to  the  * opinio  *—**  utrum  suam 


an  auditomm  ? Id  vero  non  tacendum  erat, 
etsi  posterius  significari  comiter  credimus  " 
(Wolf).  All  this  was  * extra  caussam/  as 
he  admits ; one  fifth  of  the  oration,  be  says, 
was  nothing  to  the  purpose,  a statement 
which,  as  Markland  observes,  does  not 
agree  with  Cicero's  own  account  of  bis 
speech  (rem  a se  accurate  actam)  in  his 
letter  to  Atticus.  Wolf  finds  fault  with  the 
construction  * quum  ...  cuperem,'  but  I 
think  that  it  is  right.  However  as  to  the 
attention  that  the  Pontifices  had  paid  to 
this  tedious  talk,  Wolf  thinks  that  we  could 
not  believe  it,  if  he  had  not  told  ns.  The 
brevity  by  which  he  promises  to  make 
amends  is  a false  promise.  Ho  grows 
longer  and  more  tedious. 
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orationis,  quae  pertinet  ad  ipsatn  caussam  cognitioncmque  vestrani, 
quae  quum  sit  in  jus  religionis,  et  in  jus  rei  publicae  distributa, 
religionis  partem,  quae  multo  est  verbosior,  praetermittens  de  jure 
rei  pubiicac  dicam.  Quid  est  enim  aut  tarn  arrngans  quam  de 
religione,  de  rebus  divinis,  caerimoniis,  sacris  pontiiicum  collegium 
docere  conari ; aut  tarn  stultum  quam,  si  quis  quid  in  vestris  libris 
invenerit,  id  narrare  vobis ; aut  tarn  curiosum  quam  ea  scire  vclle, 
de  quibus  majores  nnstri  vos  solos  et  consuli  et  scire  voluerunt  ? 
XIII.  Nego  potuisse  jure  publico,  legibus  iis  quibus  haec  civitas 
utitur,  qucmquam  civem  ulla  ejusmodi  calamitate  affici  sine  judicio : 
hoc  juris  in  hac  civitatc,  etiam  turn  quum  reges  es.sent  dico  fuisse : 
hoc  nobis  esse  a majoribus  traditum ; hoc  esse  denique  proprium 
liberae  civitatis,  ut  nihil  de  capite  civis  aut  de  bonis  sine  judicio 


ad  iptam  cau»sam\  * Caussam  ’ comes 
from  a cod.  of  Car.  Stephanos. 

rer6on'or,]  **  At  purgatum  roltbat, 
Gerrae.  Aliquoties  ipse  professus  est  plane 
probotam  Pontificibus  esse  suam  sententiam ; 
cur  erp)  pnrgalum  se  voluit  tantujiore  ? 
Dissimulat  veram  causam  bujus  loquaci- 
tatis,  ubertatem  et  facilitatem  materiae.  in 
«a  sine  quarundarum  renim  intelligentia 
ec  la  marc  licebat : nunc  igitur,  quum  ad 
ipsam  causam  peirenit,  quam  mode^e  studet 
breritati ! Not  cetcri  contra  fadmus : ea 
quae  pertinent  ad  cognitionem  causae, 
majore  cura  et  diligentia  tractare  toleroua. 
Iste  vero  secut : compensabit  superiores 
anb^tus  brevitate  ejus  orationis,  quae  per- 
tinet  ad  eumroam  rei  praecipuae;  it^uo 
verb<morem  partem  de  religione,  paene 
praetermittit,  utpote  de  qua  nibil  admodum 
compilanduro  praebebant  Orationes  Cicero* 
nia.  Id  ne  ita  esset,  rei  si,  ut  alibi  scribit, 
(cc.  15,  46,  63)  Pontificum  et  Augurum 
Librot  scrutatus  esset,  non  minus  fatue,  putu 
nunc  narrantem  audiremus,  quae  auditori* 
bus  notissima  essent,  quam  fecit  in  priori- 
bus  duabus  Oratt.  ad  ^natum  populumque 
Uomanum  ” (Wolf). 

de  jure  rei  publicae"]  This  means,  as  ho 
tells  us  in  the  next  chapter,  * do  jure  pub- 
lico,* but  though  the  Romans  used  *jue* 
with  a genitive  in  such  phrases  as  * jus 
gentium,*  ‘jus  Quiritium,’  ‘jus  sepulcro- 
rum  * (the  law  relating  to  ‘ sepulcra  ’),  and 
even  ‘jus  Pontibcum,*  though  the  better 
expression  is  ‘jus  Puntifiduro,*  I am  not 
acquainted  with  the  expression  ‘jus  rei 
publicae,*  signifying ‘jus  publicum,'  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  Latin.  'Jus  re- 
Ligionis  * is  as  good  as  ‘ jus  belli  * which 
Cicero  also  uses,  and  * jus  rei  pubiicac ' is  an 
expresnon  formed  on  the  likeness  of  ‘jos 


religionis,*  ‘ the  law  that  concerns  the  stato 
as  a state,*  and  ‘the  law  about  religion.* 
It  may  occur ; but  1 doubt.  “ Publicum 
jus  est  quod  statum  rei  Romanoe  spectat  ** 
(Justin.  Inst.  i.  tit.  1). 

13.  Mine  judicio  genalus]  llotmann 
thought  tliat  this  must  bo  sup|x>sed  to  be 
said  of  the  times  before  Ci<'oro,  but  as 
Marklaud  observes,  the  writer  is  speaking  of 
his  own  times.  Markland  quotes  the  ora- 
tions against  Verres  (II.  5.  c.  48) : “Quo 
confugient  socii,  quern  implorabunt,  qua 
spe  denique  ut  vivere  velint  teoebuntur,  si 
VOS  eos  descretis  ? Ad  senatumne  vonient  ? 
Quid  ut  de  Verre  supplidum  sumat?  Non 
est  usitatum,  non  ent  senatorium.’*  Tho 
passage  in  Polybius  (vi.  13),  to  which  Hot- 
mann  refers  as  evidence  of  the  jurisdiction 
oftbesenate  in  earlier  times,  is  this:  opoimQ 
Kai  baa  rwp  ditKtjpdru/v  rip  car*  ‘iraXiav 
TpoaSilrai  btipooiai^  imaukypHMic,  bl 

dlov  wpoboeia^,  aovwpoaiaCt  ^fippaettaCt 
JoXo^vmc*  ry  avyKXtjnp  ptXtt  w(pi 
roerwe.  But  it  is  truly  observ^  by  Becker 
(Handbuch,  &c.  ii.  2.  p.  451,  note),  that 
in  such  cases  the  senate  did  not  form  itself 
into  a court,  but  commissioned  members  of 
its  body  to  investigate  the  matter.  Thu  in- 
vestigation was  called  a Quaestio.  He  dtes 
examples  from  Livy,  ix.  26 : “ quacstiones 
decretae ; dictatorcmque  quaeslionibus  exer- 
gendis  did  placuit;**  xxviii.  10:  “dictator 
magistratu  abdicato  dimissoque  exercitu  in 
Etruriam  provindam  ex  S.  C.  est  profec- 
tus  ad  quaestiones  habendas;’*  xxix.  3ti: 
“ oodemque  tempore  M.  Cornelius  consul, 
altera  )>arte  Italiae,  non  tarn  armis  quam 
judiciorum  terrore  Etruriam  continct  . . . 
Eas  quaestiones  ox  S.  C.  minime  ambitiose 
babuit;*’  Livy,  xxxix.  14:  “ Quacstionem 
deinde  de  B^hanalibus  sacrisque  noctur- 
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senatus  aut  populi  aut  eorum  qui  <l6  quaque  re  constlhiti  judiccs 
sint  detrahi  possit.  Videsne  me  non  radicitus  evellere  omnes 
actiones  tuas,  neque  illud  agere,  quod  apertuin  est,  te  omnino  nihil 
gessisse  jure,  non  fuisse  tribunum  plebis  hoc  dico,  esse  patricium  ! 
Dico  apud  pontifices:  augures  adsunt:  versor  in  medio  jure 
publico. 

Quod  est,  pontifices,  jus  adoptionis?  nempe  ut  is  adoptet  qui 


nis  extra  ordinem  consulibus  mandarit'’ 
There  is  little  or  hardly  any  evidence  that 
the  senate  sat  as  a court  for  the  trial  of 
crimes  even  in  the  earlier  periods.  The 
Popuius  was  the  judge  ' de  capite  cirium  ’ 
in  the  Centuriata  Comitia.  The  appoint* 
munt  of  special  commissioners  to  try  crimes 
was  a later  practice,  and  the  examples  from 
Livy  explain  Polybias.  The  Quaestioncs 
perpetuae,  or  regular  courts  for  the  trial  of 
crimes,  were  first  establUhcd  by  the  Lex 
Calpurnia  de  rep.  b.c.  1 41).  (Vol.  I.  RS- 
PETUNDAB.)  The  remark  in  the  text  would 
establish  an  historical  error,  if  we  under, 
stood  it  according  to  the  plun  meaning  of 
the  words ; but  this  is  not  an  argument 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  oration,  for 
Cicero  himself  is  often  inaccurate  in  his 
historical  facts. 

Klotz  says  that  it  was  important  for 
Cicero  to  a*iscrt  for  the  senate  the  power  of 
di^ciding  * de  capite  civis and  he  bad  even 
put  to  death  the  conspirators  ' senatus 
judicio.*  “ It  is  true  that  the  opposite 
party  would  not  admit  the  com}>etence  of 
the  senate  in  this  matter,  but  Cicero  was 
obliged  to  mention  it  for  his  own  sake  and 
also  maintain  that  it  was  legal.*'  1 allow 
that  Cicero  might  lie  and  did  lie,  when 
nobody  or  a few  only  could  contradict  him  { 
but  I cannot  be  persuaded  that  he  would 
say  what  every  man  who  heard  him  knew 
to  be  false.  An<!  who  ever  heard  of  the 
conjipimtors  being  condeinne<l  by  a ‘judi- 
cium * of  the  senate  ? This  statement  is  as 
false  a.s  that  in  the  text. 

Videsne  me  . . . /^airicium  /]  This  pas. 
sage  stands  thus  in  Baiter:  “Videsne  me 
ratlicitus  evellere  . . . meque  illud  agere  . . . 
non  fuisse  tribunum  pi.,  bodie  esse  patri. 
cium  ?*'  Lambinus  erased  the  ‘ non  ’ before 
‘ radicitus and  for  ‘ neque  illud  * wrote 
‘ me  illud.*  As  to  'bodie*  Baiter  says  “Ao- 
die  P,  Aoc  G.,  hunc  M.,  om.  V.,  Aoe 
dico  Orclli.**  There  is  a reading  ‘ parri- 
cidiuin  * or  * patricidium,*  which  Baiter  does 
not  notice.  On  ‘ hoc  dico,  to  case  patri- 
cium,* Lambinus  says,  “ Sic  est  legendum, 
ct  ita  igitur  in  libris  manuscript,  non,  ut  in 
vulgatis  ‘ hoc  dioo  esse  parricidium.*  **  Pel. 


nonus  (V.)  has  ‘ esse  patricium, * omitting 
‘hoc  dico  * (Gruter).  I suppose  that  ‘hoc 
dico*  is  in  some  MSS.  Baiter's  text  gives 
a reasonable  meaning  to  the  passage ; and 
it  agrees  with  the  termination  of  c.  14. 

augures  adsuni ;]  Nobody  has  yet  dis- 
covered  how  the  Augurs  got  here,  unless  wo 
can  find  out  from  c.  15.  Were  the  Augurs 
present  to  give  judgment  in  a matter 
which  belonged  to  the  ct^izance  of  the 
Pontifices,  or  were  most  of  the  Pontifices 
also  Augurs  ? “ Prius  falsum,  postorius 

parum  verisimile  esse,  opdme  ostendit  For* 
ratius.  Restat  ergo,  ut  cum  hoc  viro  docto 
Augures  fortuito,  non  necessario,  prsesentes 
putemus,  aut  ad  earn  sententiam  reverU- 
mur,  quae  tot  similibus  difficultatibus  me- 
detur,  ut  ista  verba — verba  esse  credamus  ** 
(Wolf). — ‘ verst^r  in  medio  jure  publico;* 
be  has  this  expression  (De  O.  i.  lilf)  where 
he  is  speaking  of  the  case  of  M.  Curius: 
“ in  medio  jure  civili  versari.’*  Wolf  finds 
fault  with  the  expression  here ; but  I see 
nothing  in  his  remark.  There  is  a more 
weighty  objection  than  this.  He  is  speak- 
ing before  the  Pontifices,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Augurs;  and  ‘he  is  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  Jus  Publicum;*  but  it  appears  from 
what  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  “ quaeri  a pon- 
tificum  collegio  solet,**  that  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  * Jus  Pontifirium  and  so  he 
says  at  the  beginning  of  c.  14  : “ nego  istam 
adoptionem  pontificio  jure  esse  factam:** 
and  he  repeats  it  at  the  end:  “contra 
omne  pontifidum  jus  factam.’*  So  we  learn 
that  * Jus  Puhlicnm  * was  sometimes  equi- 
valent  to  ‘ Jus  Pontifidum.*  It  is  true  that 
'Jus  Pontifidum ’ would  be  comprehended 
within  the  ‘Jus  Publicum*  by  force  of  the 
definition  : “ publicum  jus  est,  quotl  statum 
rei  Romanae  spectat,”  but  as  a part  of  the 
‘ Jus  Publicum.*  Schrader  in  hU  note  on 
this  passage  of  the  Institutes  (i.  1.  § 4), 
says  that  Cicero,  Pro  Dome,  c.  13,  refers 
* consecratio  ’ to  the  ‘Jus  Publicum.'  But 
this  Cicero,  whom  he  cites,  does  more.  He 
confounds  'Jus  Publicum*  and  ‘Jus  Ponti- 
fidum  * Of  * Pontificuro.* 

Jus  adopiionis/]  The  law  relating  to 
adoption  is  briefiy  stated  by  Gains  (i.  93, 
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ncque  procrcare  jam  libcros  possit,  et  quum  potucrit  sit  cxpertus. 
Quae  dcinde  caussa  cuique  sit  adoptionis,  quae  ratio  gcnerum  ac 
dignitatis,  quae  sacrorum,  quaeri  a pontiiicum  collcgio  solct.  Quid 
est  horum  in  ista  adoptione  quaesitumi  Adoptat  annos  viginti 
natus,  ctiam  minor,  senatorem.  Liberonimne  caussa?  At  pro- 
creare  potest.  Habet  uxorem : suscipiet  jam  liberos.  Exhere- 
dabit  igitur  pater  filium.  Quid,  sacra  Clodiae  gentis  cur  intereunt 
quod  in  te  est  ? quae  omnis  notio  pontiiicum  quum  adoptarere  esse 
debuit ; nisi  forte  ex  te  ita  quaesitum  est,  num  perturbare  rem 
publicam  scditionibus  voiles,  ct  ob  earn  caussara  adoptari,  non 
ut  ejus  filius  esses,  sed  ut  tribunus  plebis  fieres  et  funditus  everteres 
civitatem.  Respondisti,  credo,  te  ita  velle.  Pontificibus  bona 
caussa  visa  est : approbaverunt.  Non  aetas  ejus  qui  adoptabat 
est  quaesita,  ut  in  Cn.  Aufidio,  M.  Pupio,  quorum  uterque  nostra 
memoria,  summa  senectute,  alter  Oresten,  alter  Pisonem  adoptavit ; 
quas  adoptiones,  sicut  alias  innumerabiles,  hercditatcs  nominis. 


8cc.).  This  adoption  of  Clodios  was  an 
*adrof^tio:'  **  Popali  auctoritate  adopta* 
mus  uos  qui  sui  juris  sunt : quao  species 
adoptionis  dicitur  adrogatio,  quia  et  is  qui 
adoptat  rogatur,  id  est»  interrogatur  an  velit 
eum  quern  adoptaturus  sit  justum  sibi  filium 
esse ; et  is  qui  adoptatur  rogatur  an  id  fieri 
patiatur,  et  populus  rogatur  an  id  fieri 
jubeat.*'  The  * adrogatio  ’ was  effected  bj  a 
Lex  Curiataf  as  Cicero  says  (Pro  Sestio, 
c.  7)*  There  is  a diapter  in  Gellios  (v.  19) 
on  adoption.  He  says  of  the  ' adrogatio  t* 
*•  sed  adrogationes  non  temere  nec  tncx* 
plorate  cnmmittuntur.  Nam  comitia  arbi* 
tris  Pontificibus  praebentur,  quae  Curiata 
appellantur ; actasque  ejus  qui  adrogaro 
Tuit,  an  liberis  potius  gignendis  idonea  sit, 
bonaque  ejus  qui  armgatur  ne  insidiose  ap<> 
petita  sint  consideratur : jusquejuranduro 
a Q.  Mucio  pontifice  maximo  conceptum 
dicitur  quod  in  adnigando  jurarctur.'* 
nueipiei  jam]  * P.,  tvicipUt  ex  ea  G. 
V.,  nucipiei  ab  ea  M.’  Baiter.  The  com- 
mon reading  is  ' suscepit  ctiam.' 

Exheredabit  igitur  , . .filium.]  Baiter 
puts  a note  of  interrogation  alter  it«  It  is 
not  material.  The  new  fiithor  of  Clodius 
will  beget  children.  * Accordingly  the  father 
will  exheredate  the  son,*  that  is,  Clodius. 
Hofmann  takes  this  to  be  the  answer  of 
Clodius,  and  *exherodare*  to  mean  * eman- 
dpare.’  He  is  mistaken  in  the  second  part 
of  his  supposition  at  least. 

Cicero  says,  “Well,  the  ‘sacra’  of  the 
Clodia  gens,  why  do  they  perish,  so  far  as 
is  in  you  ?'*  This  is  not  immediately  con- 
VOL.  III. 


nected  with  what  precedes  : it  touches  the 
whole  question  of  adoption. 

There  are  some  remarks  on  the  Sacra  in 
the  notes  to  the  oration  Pro  Murena,  c.  12. 
The  passages  about  the  Sacra  are  in  Cicero, 
De  Legibus  ii.  19,  21.  Those  passages 
state  that  the  obligation  of  the  Sacra  was 
attached  to  the  property  (pecunia),  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  Sacra  was  a duty  im- 
posed on  the  person  to  whom  the  property 
came  (sacra  cum  pecunia  conjuncta  sunt). 
The  effect  of  ‘ adrogatio  ’ was  to  make  the 
adrogated  person  the  son  of  the  adoptire 
father,  who  acquired  * per  oniversitatem  * 
the  property  of  the  new  child.  If  Clodius 
was  the  last  of  his  gens,  the  name  would 
have  been  extinct  by  Ifis  adopUon  ; but  I sup- 
pose that  the  obligation  of  the  Sacra  would 
be  attached  to  the  property.  They  perish, 
says  Manutius,  because  when  you  are  adopt- 
ed by  Fonteius,  you  pass  orcr  to  the  Sam 
of  the  Fonteia  gens.  It  is  true  that  the 
adopted  son  passed  into  the  Familia  and 
Sacra  of  his  new  father,  but  that  will  not 
explain  why  the  Sacra  of  bis  former  gens 
are  lost,  if  the  Sacra  are  attached  to  the 
property. 

omm's  notio]  ‘Notio’  is  the  same  as  ‘ cog- 
nitio’  (c.  12),  and  Cicero  has  used  ‘notio’ 
in  this  way. 

Oreeten,]  Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes  got  this 
name  by  being  adopted  by  Cn.  Aufidius, 
for  before  his  adoption  he  belonged  to 
the  Gens  Aurelia.  Orestes  was  consul 
ii.c.  7 If  '^ritb  P.  Lentulus  Sura. 

B b 
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pecuniae,  sacrorum  sccutae  sunt.  Tu  neque  Fonteius  es,  qui  esse 
debebas,  neque  patris  heres,  neque  amissis  sacris  patemis  in  haec 
adoptiva  venisti.  Ita  perturbatis  sacris,  contaminatis  gcntibus,  ct 
quam  deseruisti  ct  quam  polluisti,  jure  Quiritium  legitime  tutela* 
rum  et  hereditatum.  relicto,  factus  cs  ejus  filius  contra  fas,  cujus 
per  aetatem  pater  esse  potuisti.  XIV.  Dice  apud  pontifices : 
nego  istam  adoptioncm  pontificio  jure  esse  factam  ; primum,  quod 
eae  vestrae  sint  aetates,  ut  is  qui  te  adoptavit  vel  filii  tibi  loco  per 
aetatem  esse  potuerit,  vel  eo  quo  fuit ; dcinde  quod  caussa  quaeri 
solet  adoptandi,  ut  et  is  adoptet,  qui  quod  natura  jam  asscqui  non 
potest  legitime  ct  pontiiicio  jure  quacrat,  et  ita  adoptet,  ut  ne 
quid  aut  de  dignitatc  gcnerum  aut  de  sacrorum  religione  minuatur ; 
illud  in  primis,  ne  qua  calumnia,  ne  qua  fraus,  ne  qui  dolus 


Tu  neque  Fbnieiu*']  If  the  adoption  was 
inralid,  Clodius  was  not  a Fonteius.  We 
can  admit  that ; but  the  writer  is  not  satis- 
fied with  so  little.  Ho  adds  ‘neque  patris 
beres.*  lie  was  not  the  ‘ heres  * of  bis 
natural  father : the  act  of  adoption,  we  are 
told,  had  no  effect  except  to  make  him  not 
the  ‘ heres  ’ of  his  natur^  father.  It  is  im- 
possible  to  deal  with  a writer  who  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  We  may 
allow  him  the  expression  ‘ patris  heres.'  He 
adds,  “ you  have  lost  your  ‘ sacra  patema,' 
and  have  not  come  into  the  ‘ sacra  adop- 
tiva.'  " Clodius  made  an  unlucky  business 
of  it.  He  got  nothing  and  lost  all.  But 
this  is  only  by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
piece  of  bombast  which  follows.  He  ends 
with  saying  that  Clodius  had  become  Fon- 
teius'  son,  only  it  was  ‘ contra  fas.*  * Factus 
es  ejus  filius.*  Could  the  writer  tell  us 
whether  be  means  to  say  that  Clodius  did 
become  the  son  of  F<mteius  or  not } And 
if  bo  did  not,  because  the  adoption  was  illegal, 
did  he  cease  to  be  who  be  was  ? An  illegal 
adoption  would  have  no  effect.  When  Clo- 
dius was  adopted  (adrogatus)  he  was  ‘ sui 
juris,’  as  the  form  of  adoption  implies.  Be- 
sides this,  his  father  had  long  l^n  dead. 
It  is  true  that  he  could  be  call^  the  ‘heres* 
of  his  father  at  any  time  after  hU  fatbcr*s 
death,  and  of  course  even  now.  But  what 
have  we  to  do  with  Clodius  being  the  ‘heres* 
of  his  father,  when  the  only  matter  in  ques- 
tion was  the  ‘sacra,*  and  that  matter  has 
been  mentioned  once,  and  is  mootioned 
again  (amissis  sacris  patemis)  ? 

14.  vel yl/if]  ‘ Lom  patris  vel  filii,'  Wolf 
and  others.  * Loco  patris  * are  not  in  C.  The 
reader  may  wonder  what  ‘ vel  eo  quo  fuit  * 
moans.  It  is  not  worth  the  explanation. 
It  is  worthy  of  the  writer;  and  it  is  unfor- 


tunately true,  that  it  is  worthy  of  Cicero ; 
for  be  often  says  such  things. 

The  rule  that  an  older  man  could  not 
adopt  a younger  is  stated  in  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian  (i.  II,  $ 4;  Dig.  1.  7*  1^): 
“ Minorem  natu  non  posse  majorem  adop- 
tare  placet.”  Schrader  (ed.  Inst.)  remarks, 
“ that  the  law  on  this  point  was  once 
doubtful.  Cicero  finds  faidt  with  Clodius 
being  adopted  by  a younger  man,  and 
says  that  it  was  not  according  to  the  Jus 
Pontificium ; but  Cicero  himself  admits 
that  the  Pontifices  approved  of  it.  Com- 
pare Sueton.  Tiber,  c.  2.  Further  it  was 
a doubtful  matter  in  the  time  of  Gains  (i. 
106) : * Sed  ct  ilia  quaestio,  an  minor  natu 
majorem  adoptare  )K>8sit.*  The  word  * pla- 
cet * also  shows  that  there  was  a question 
about  the  matter.” — If  the  case  of  Clo- 
dius bad  decided  that  it  was  not  legal  for  a 
'minor*  to  adopt  a ‘major,*  the  doubt  could 
not  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Gains.  Tbc 
passage  in  the  Digest  is  from  Ulpian,  who 
says  that  a ‘minor’  cannot  adopt  a 'major.* 
The  Declamator's  law  and  1^  facts  are 
equally  bad. 

legiiimo  . . . jure']  Wolf  doubts  if  ‘Icgi- 
timuro  jus*  is  ever  used  by  other  writers  in 
the  sense. of  'jus  civile’  or  ‘jus  publicum.* 
Perhaps  the  writer's  ‘ legitimum  jus  * be- 
longs to  the  same  branch  of  law  as  his  ' jus 
rei  poblicae,'  both  of  which  were  unknown 
to  the  Romans.  ‘ Legitimum  jus  * would 
mean  the  Law  about  Leges.  Again,  there 
is  ' simulata  adoptio,’  where  ho  is  speaking 
of  adoption  generally ; which  is  nonsense. 
Pantagathus  read  * adeptio,*  and  Baiter  has 
followed  him.  Wolf  prefers  ‘adeptio*  to 
any  of  the  conjectures  that  have  been  made. 
It  seems  to  me  a very  inappropriate  word. 
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adliibeatur ; ut  haec  sinmiata  adoptio  filii  quam  inaxirac  verltatem 
illain  suscipicndorum  liberorum  imitata  esse  videatur.  Quae 
major  calumnia  est  quam  venire  imberbem  adolescentulum,  bene 
valentem  ac  maritura,  dicere  filium  senatorem  populi  Romani  sibi 
velle  adoptare ; id  autem  scire  et  videre  omnes,  non  ut  ille  filius 
instituatur,  sed  ut  e patriciis  exeat,  et  tribunus  plebis  fieri  possit, 
idcirco  adoptari  J ncque  id  obscure : nam  adoptatum  cmancipari 
statim,  ne  sit  ejus  filius  qui  adoptarit.  Cur  ergo  adoptabat  I 
Probate  genus  adoptionis : jam  omnium  sacra  interierint,  quorum 
custodes  vos  esse  debetis,  jam  patricius  nemo  relinquctur.  Cur 
enim  quisquam  vcllet  tribunum  plebis  se  fieri  non  licere,  angusti- 
orem  sibi  esse  petitionem  consulatus,  in  sacerdotium  quum  possit 
venire,  quia  patricio  non  sit  is  locus,  non  venire  ? Ut  cuique 
aliquid  accidcrit  quare  commodius  sit  esse  picbeiura,  simili  ratione 
adoptabitur.  Ita  populus  Romanus  brevi  tempore  neque  regem 
sacrorum,  neque  flamines,  nec  salios  habebit,  ncc  ex  parte  dimidia 
reliquos  sacerdotes,  neque  auctores  centuriatorum  et  curiatorum 
comitiorum ; auspiciaque  populi  Romani,  si  magistratus  patricii 


m^jor  ca/umnia]  He  bus  just  used  the 
word  with  * fraus ' and  * dolus.*  Now  he 
says  * Quae  major  calumnia  quam.*  There 
was  no  ' calumnia  * in  a beanllcss  youth 
coming  and  saying  what  he  says  here;  the 

* calumnia,*  if  any,  consisted  in  the  pur|iose 
of  the  adoption  bieing  fraudulent.  See  Vol. 
II.  Pro  Habito,  c.  31,  note  on  * calumnia;* 
and  Vol.  1.  Verr.  ii.  1.  c.  10.  This  adnp> 
tion  might  be  a fraud;  bnt  hardly  a 'calum* 
nia,*  for  the  object  of  * calumnia ' is  a dcfi« 
nite  person.  However  the  word  is  some- 
times used  to  express  a fraudulent  purpose. 
— 'dicere  filium ‘dicere  sc  filium,’  Baiter, 
for  which  he  has  some  authority. — ‘ sed  at 
si  « . . exeat,  tribunus:'  Halm,  Baiter. 

* nam  adoptatum  emancipari  .*  the  construc- 
tion is  not  plain.  If  the  new  father  emand- 
pated  Clodius,  he  would  still  be  his  son,  but 
not  in  his  power. 

anfftiMtiortm]  An  allusion  to  the  old 
rule  that  only  one  patridan  consul  could  be 
elected  each  year,  a rule  which  of  coarse 
limited  the  chance  of  election  for  the  patri- 
cians. (Livy,  27>  c.  34  ; and  3!h  c.  32): 
“ quia  ptoa  quam  unum  ex  patriciis  creari 
non  licebat,  artior  potitio  quatuor  petentibus 
erat.**  The  writer  of  course  is  speaking  of 
the  * sacerdotia  * to  which  the  * plebce  ' only 
were  eligible.  Emesti  changed  ' quisquam 
vellet  * into  * quisquam  velit  * in  order  to 
make  it  Latin  and  consistent  with  what  fol- 
lows. It  should  bo  * velit,*  and  the  author 


may  have  written  it  so, 

reyem  tacrorum,']  The  * rex  aacromm  * 
or  * rex  sacrificus’  (Livy  40.  c.  42)  was  a 
priest  who  retained  the  name  of  * rex,*  as  a 
memorial  of  the  time  when  the  Roman 
kings  had  the  highest  priestly  office.  But 
he  was  subordinate  to  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus. 

auctores  ..  . comitiorum;']  He  means 
the  Patridi,  who  were  the  ‘ auctores  romi- 
tiorum  * in  the  early  period ; but  not  in 
Cicero’s  time.  Becker  (Handbuch,  i.  2.  p. 
320)  thinks  that  the  author  of  this  speech 
may  have  seen  the  passage  in  Livy  (vi.  41) 
in  Claudius*  speech  : “ non  leges  auspicate 
ferantur,  non  magistratus  cn'cntur,  nec  («n- 
turiatis  nec  curiatis  comitiis  patres  auctores 
fiant.*'  The  words  ' ncc  curiatis  * arc  in 
the  passage  as  Becker  dtea  it,  but  not  in 
all  ^itions.  They  are  probably  not  ge- 
nuine. 

Klotx  has  a note  on  this  passage : “ Hero 
as  in  many  other  passages  Cicero’s  words 
have  been  taken  by  many  persons  too  lite- 
rally, when  they  maintain  that  these  asser- 
tions are  at  variance  with  Roman  institu- 
tions as  they  existed  at  that  time.  Nobody 
knew  that  better  than  our  orator.  How- 
ever, as  a shadow  of  those  indent  and  at 
this  time  unessential  institutions  still  ex- 
iste<l  (compare  the  second  speech  in  tho 
Lex  Agraria,  c.  12),  accordingly  be  sought 
to  make  use  of  this  at  least,  in  order  to 
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crcati  non  sint,  intcroant  necesse  est,  quum  interrex  nullus  sit, 
quod  et  ipsum  patricium  esse  et  a patriciis  prodi  nccesse  est.  Dixi 
apud  pontifices  istam  adoptionem  nullo  decreto  hujus  collegii  pro- 
batam,  contra  onine  pontificum  jus  factam,  pro  nihilo  esse  haben- 
dam ; qua  sublata  intelligis  totum  tribunatum  tuum  concidisse. 
XV.  Venio  ad  augures.  Quorum  ego  libros,  si  qui  sunt  reeonditi, 
non  scrutor  : non  sum  in  exquirendo  jure  augurum  curiosus.  Haec, 
quae  una  cum  populo  didici,  quae  saepe  in  contionibus  responsa 
sunt,  novi.  Negant  fas  esse  agi  cum  populo,  quum  de  caelo  serva- 
tum  sit.  Quo  die  de  te  lex  curiata  lata  esse  dicatur,  audes  negare 


show  in  a more  unfavourable  light  the 
riotous  and  unwholesome  character  of  the 
proceedings  adopted  by  Clodius.  Space 
ibrbids  to  go  deeper  here  into  particulars. 
In  roost  passages  however  all  depends  on 
the  point  of  view  from  which  we  consider 
them,  and  we  think  that  we  have  given 
hints  enough.** 

inierrex]  The  name  and  the  oflBce  ori- 
ginated in  the  kingly  |>eriod.  When  a king 
died,  a successor  was  elected,  and  the  in- 
terval between  the  death  of  one  king  and 
the  election  of  another  was  an  Interrognum. 
An  ' interrex  * was  named  during  this  time, 
or  several  ' inteireges  * in  succession,  as  some 
authorities  say.  The  name  continued  during 
the  Republic  and  the  office  also,  and  an 
* interrex*  was  occasionally  chosen.  He 
must  be  a patrician  and  chosen  by  the 
patricians.  The  technical  word  is  ' prodere,* 
which  is  used  here  (Liv.  Ui.  40) : “ quae 
patricios  coire  ad  prodendum  interregem 
jubebat.**  Briter  has  altered  the  old  read- 
ing ' a patricio  prodi*  to  * a patriciis  prodi  ;* 
for  Livy  says  (vi.  41):  nos  quoque 

ipsi  (patricii)  sine  suHTragio  populi  auspt- 
cato  regem  prodarous.** 

The  writer  has  used  plenty  of  terms,  hut 
what  is  it  that  he  says  ? The  * auspida  * of 
the  Populus  Romanus  must  perish,  if  pa- 
trician magistratus  are  not  elected,  there 
being  no  ‘ interrex,'  for  the  ‘ interrex  ’ must 
be  a patrician  and  elected  by  the  patricians. 
He  who  can  divine  what  all  this  means 
may  explain  it:  not  1.  **Davus  sum,  non 
Oedipus.*’ 

15.  V&nio  ad  oupures.]  He  does  not 
speak  bore  as  if  they  were  present  (c.  13). 
A man  crjuld  not  tell  from  what  follows 
whether  or  not  the  writer  supposed  them  to 
be  present.  Thrc(?  augurs  were  present  at 
the  enacting  of  a Lex  Curiata  (Cicero,  Ad 
Att.  iv.  18).  But  they  had  nothing  to  do 
here.  Ferratius,  as  already  observed,  Ma- 
nutius,  and  Klotx  And  no  way  out  of  the 
dilhculty,  except  by  sup|>otuog  that  some  of 


tho  Pontifices  were  also  Augurs.  When 
Cicero  (Ad  Att.  iv.  2)  speaks  of  the  judg- 
ment given  about  his  bouse,  he  says  nothing 
of  the  augurs  ; and  for  a good  reason.  The 
augurs  h^  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 
Even  hero  the  Declamator  says  (c.  14): 
“ Dico  apud  pontifices.'* 

Cicero  was  * curiosus  * about  these  mat- 
ters or  pretended  to  be,  when  he  wrote  one 
of  hi.s  letters  to  A])pius  Claudius  (Ad  Fam. 
iii.  9):  “Quum  ipsam  cognitioncm  juris 
augurii  consequi  cupio."  Appius  had  dedi- 
cate to  Cicero  the  first  pan  of  a work  on 
augury  (Liber  Augtiralis,  Ad  Fam.  iii.  4). 
Cicero  also  wrote  a work  De  Auguriis  still 
later,  when  he  was  an  augur  (De  Lcgg. 
ii.  8). 

coniionibut']  This  genuine  orthography 
is  now  established.  P.  has  * contionibus,* 
G.  ' conditionibus  * with  di  erased ; and  V. 
has  the  faulty  reading  ^condicionibus.*  Fur- 
ther on  in  this  chapter  P.  G.  have  *con- 
tione.’ 

lex  curiaia"]  Compare  Do  Prorinciis 
Cons  cc.  I7»  19.  'rile  Lex  Curiata  for 
Clodius*  adrogation.  Bibulus  was  Caesar’s 
colleague  in  the  consulship,  and  be  declared 
the  ‘ auspida*  to  be  against  the  proceedings 
of  the  day.  Every  thing  at  Rome  was  done 
with  a religious  ceremonial : **  Nihil  pub- 
lico sine  auspiciis  ncc  domi  nec  militiae  ge- 
rebatur  ” (De  Diviu.  i.  2).  One  of  the  forma 
of  the  * auspida*  was  derived  from  observing 
the  heavens,  about  which  there  is  a long 
passage  in  Dionysius  (ii.  6).  This  practice 
is  expressed  by  the  words  * servarc  de  caelo,* 
as  Ad  Atticum,  ii.  18:  **  Bibulus  de  caelo 
turn  servosset  neeno,  sibi  quoerendum  non 
fiiissc.”  Tho  * servare  de  caelo  * did  not 
consist  in  observing  certain  ceremonies  as 
necessary  preliminaries  to  the  business.  It 
was  something  observed  before  the  business 
began,  or  said  to  be  observed ; and  tho  de- 
claration of  this  observation  by  a competent 
magistratus  stopped  the  business  of  the  day 
(PhUipp.  ii,  32). 
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de  caelo  esse  servatum ! Adest  praesens  vir  singular!  virtute,  con- 
stantia,  gravitate  pracditus,  M.  Bibulus.  Hunc  consulem  illo  ipso 
die  contendo  servasse  de  caelo. — Infirma  sunt  igitur  tua  sententia 
acta  C.  Caesaris,  viri  furtissimi! — Minime;  neque  enim  mca  jam 
quidquam  interest  exceptis  iis  telis,  quae  ex  illius  actionibus  in 
meum  corpus  iminissa  sunt.  Sed  haec  de  auspiciis,  quae  ego  nunc 
perbreviter  attingo,  acta  sunt  a te.  Tu  tuo  praecipitante  jam  et 
debilitato  tribunatu  auspiciorum  patronus  subito  exstitisti : tu 
M.  Bibulum  in  contionem,  tu  augures  produxisti.  Te  intcrrogante 
augures  responderunt,  quum  de  caelo  servatum  sit,  cum  populo  agi 
non  posse.  Tibi  M.  Bibulus  quaerenti  se  de  caelo  servasse  re- 
spondit:  idemque  in  contione  dixit,  ab  Appio  fratre  tuo  productus, 
te  omnino  quod  contra  auspicia  adoptatus  esses  tribunum  non 
fuisse.  Tua  denique  omnis  actio  posterioribus  mensibus  fuit, 
omnia  quae  C.  Caesar  egisset,  quod  contra  auspicia  csscnt  acta, 
per  senatum  rescind!  oportere;  quod  si  fieret,  dicebas  te  tuis 
humeris  me  custodem  urbis  in  urbem  relaturum.  Videte  hominis 
aracntiam,  ut  per  suum  tribunatum  Caesaris  actis  illigatus  tcneretur. 
Si  et  sacrorum  jure  pontifices  et  auspiciorum  rcligione  augures 
totum  evertunt  tribunatum  tuum,  quid  quacris  amplius ! an  ctiam 
apertius  aliquod  jus  populi  atque  legum?  XVI.  Ilora  fortasse 
sexta  diei  questus  sum  in  judicio,  quum  C.  Antonium  collegam 
meum  defcndercm,  quaedam  de  re  publics,  quae  mihi  visa  sunt  ad 


tua  ienifniia  . . . 3/fnifit^;]  * senteniia 
om.  C.'  (Baiter).  Wolf  says  that  ‘sen- 
tential is  in  five  Oxford  MSS.  He  docs 
not  deny  that  the  * acta/  the  measures 
passed  in  Caesar’s  consulship,  are  valid ; 
and  he  odds,  “ for  it  does  not  now  concern 
roe  whether  they  are  valid  or  not  after  I 
have  received  those  missiles*  which  from 
Ills  measures  have  been  sent  into  my  body.” 
This  is  what  Wolf  truly  calls  * mirifica  re- 
sponsio.'  Caesar  did  not  oppose  Clodius, 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  such  an 
enemy  behind  him  when  he  went  into  his 
province  ; he  did  not  wish  to  see  any  of  his 
‘ acta  * rescinded  in  his  absence.  The  words 

* haec  de  auspiciiB  * refer,  as  Wolf  observes, 
to  what  follows.  Compare  De  HanLsp. 
Resp.  c. 

Tt  inierroganfe]  ‘ A te  interropiti,' 
Mommsen,  Bmter.  It  is  a better  expres- 
sion, and  V.  has  ' int<>iTogatL' 

T^a  denitjue  omnW]  *' All  your  measures 
in  the  Utter  months  of  your  tribuneship 
were  to  this  effect,  that.” — Baiter  writes 

* umeris,'  following  P.,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
the  genuine  form.  He  refers  to  Wagner, 


Orthog.  Vergil,  p.  477-  P-  ba*  the  samo 
form  ‘ umeris  * in  the  lost  chapter  of  tho 
oration  Quum  Senatui. 

«/  per  ruttm]  M.  Baiter  writes  * per 
suum  ’ with  a couple  of  asterisks  in  front 
of  these  words.  Halm  proposes  ' quasi  non 
ipse  per  suum.*  Manutius  expUins  the 
sentfHice  : it  was  madness  in  Clodius  to  en- 
deavour to  rescind  the ' acta  * of  Caesar,  when 
his  election  as  tribune  was  one  of  these 
‘acts-’ — ‘an  ctiam,*  &c.:  this  is  strangely 
said,  Is  any  ‘jus  populi*  clearer  and  any 
‘jus  legum  ?*  1 suppose  it  to  mean  : Is  there 
any  part  of  tho  ‘jus  publicum  * or  is  there 
any  Lex  that  is  plainer  } But  ‘jus  populi  * 
is  as  doubtful  as  ‘jus  rei  publicae,* and  ‘jus 
legum*  (c.  27).  ‘Jus  {>opuli  Romani*  is 
intelligible;  and  ‘jus  populi*  is  Latin,  but 
not  in  the  sense  m which  it  is  used  here. 
‘Jus,*  ‘law,*  sometimes  means  ‘a  rule  of 
law,*  and  'jura*  in  tho  plural  is  often  used 
so.  Gaius  says  (i.  47)  : ” cetera  vero  jura 
ejus  legis  ad  peregrtnos  non  pertinere.” 
It  appears  that  ‘jus  legum  * also  is  Latin 
(Pro  Milone,  c.  7)*  ‘legitimo  jure,*  c. 
14 ; and  De  Harusp.  Reap.  c.  23,  note. 
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illius  miseri  caussam  pertinere.  Hacc  hominca  improbi  ad  quosdam 
viros  fortes  longe  aliter  atque  a me  dicta  erant  dctulerunt'.  Hora 
nona  illo  ipso  die  tu  es  adoptatus.  Si  quod  in  ceteris  legibus  trinum 
nundinum  esse  oportet,  id  in  adoptione  satis  est  trium  esse  hora- 
rum,  nihil  reprehendo.  Sin  eadem  observanda  sunt,  si  decrevit 
senatus  M.  Drusi  legibus,  quae  contra  legem  Caeciliam  et  Didiam 
latae  esscnt,  populuiu  non  teneri,  jam  intclligis  omni  gcncre  juris, 
quod  in  sacris,  quod  in  auspiciis,  quod  in  legibus  sit,  te  tribunum 
plcbis  non  fuisse.  At  ego  hoc  totum  non  sine  caussa  relinquo. 
Video  cnim  quosdam  clarissimos  viros,  principes  civitatis,  aliquot 
locis  judicasse  te  cum  plebe  jure  agcre  potuisse  ; qui  etiam  de  me 
ipso,  quum  tua  rogatione  funere  elatam  rem  publicam  esse  dicerent, 
tamcn  id  funus,  etsi  miserum  atque  acerbum  fuisset,  jure  indictum 
esse  dicebant.  Quod  de  me  civi  ac  de  re  publica  bene  mcrito 
tulisses,  funus  te  indixisse  rei  publicae,  quod  salvis  auspiciis 
tulisses,  jure  egisse  dicebant.  Quare  liccbit,  ut  opinor,  nobis  eas 
actiones  non  inhrmare,  quibus  illi  actionibus  constitutum  tribunatum 
comprobavcrunt. 

Fueris  sane  tribunus  plebis  tarn  jure  legeque  quam  fuit  hie  ipse 


16.  ad  guotdam  rtro#]  Cicerone  in 
jiidido  qnodftm  deploranto  tcmponim 
tom,  P.  Cludium  inimicum  ejus  frustre  jam* 
pridem  a jjatribuA  ad  plebem  transire  niten* 
tern  eodem  die  boraque  nona  tranedaxit" 
(Sueton.  Julius,  c.  20). 

irinum  nundinum]  The  * promulgatio 
trinum  nundinum  * (Cic.  Phil.  ▼.  3)  was 
established  by  a Lex  Caecilia  and  Didia, 
B.c.  98.  According  to  this  Lex  a Rogatio 
must  be  promulgated,  put  up  in  public, 
throe  * nundinae  ' before  the  voting  day. 

Baiter  writes  “ observanda  sunt,  judi* 
cavit  (C.)  senatus  . . . populum  non  teucri. 
Jam  intelligis.”  Klotz  has  the  same,  .and 
ho  maintains  that  the  * si  * before  * judiua* 
vit'  or  * decrevit*  should  be  omitted,  and 
that  *jam*  should  begin  a new  sentence. 
iDrusus  was  a tr.  pi.  of  b.c.  91.  Hero  we 
have  an  example  of  the  Senate  acting  os  a 
supreme  court  and  declaring  that  certain 
Ix^es  were  invalid  for  want  of  tho  proper 
forms  being  observed  in  their  enactment 
Tho  notice  of  the  * trinum  nundinum  * 
was  required  in  the  matter  of  on  ' adroga- 
tio ' as  well  as  in  any  other  Lex,  as  Dion 
(39.  c.  11)  tells  us.  Wolf  thinks  that  the 
passage  in  Dion  is  singular,  whether  he  got 
it  from  this  declamation  or  from  a genuino 
oration  of  Cicero ; for,  ho  says,  who  can 
suppose  that  Cicero  found  fault  with  nothing 
in  that  Lex  Curiata  except  the  neglect  of 


the  * trinum  nundinum  ?*  To  this  we  may 
answer  that  if  Dion  says  no  more,  that  does 
not  prove  that  he  found  no  more  in  his 
authorities.  Wolf  concludes  that  Dion,  as 
on  many  other  occasions,  derived  his  facts 
with  no  great  accuracy  from  sources  not 
the  best.  The  remark  about  Dion  is  true. 
Other  good  judges  have  understood  him 
well,  Casaubon  for  instanco.  This  compiler 
has  of  late  been  wonderfully  overrated. 

qui  eiiam  de  me,  dec.]  There  is  a passage 
in  the  oration  De  Proviu.  Cous.  c.  19,  from 
which  this  is  taken:  **  Itaque  vir  summa 
auctoritatc,  summa  eloquentia,  dixit  gm* 
viter  casum  ilium  meum  funus  esse  rei  pub- 
licae, sed  funus  justuiu  et  indictum.*’  A 
comparison  of  the  two  will  show  bow  the 
Declamator  worked  up  his  material.  lie 
loves  to  multiply  words  and  persons.  Here 
it  is  * clarissimi  viri,*  as  he  said  * quosdam 
viros  fortes  * just  above,  where  he  intended 
to  refer  to  Caesar.  **  Amat  istc  pluralem 
numerum,  in  quo  plus  gravitatis  est,  inter- 
dum  etiam  plus  sapientiao  ” (Wolf). — 
* Quare  licebit,*  &c. : wherefore  wc  may 
allow  those  enactments  to  be  valid,  tho 
Leges  of  Caesar,  and  the  tribuneship  of 
Clodius  among  them. 

iam  jure  Icffeque]  * Tam  in  jure  quam 
lege,  P.  V.,*  Baiter  with  a f;  who  ob- 
serves that  Car.  Stephanus  has  * tarn  jure 
lege<|ue,*  which  1 iup])ose  that  C.  SSte- 
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Rullus,  vir  omnibus  rebus  clarissimus  atque  amplissimus,  quo  jure, 
quo  more,  quo  exemplo  legem  nominatim  de  capite  civis  indemnati 
tulisti  ? XVII.  Vetant  leges  sacratae,  vetant  xn  tabulae,  leges 
privatis  hominibus  irrogari ; id  est  enim  privilegium.  Nemo 
umquam  tulit ; nihil  est  crudelius,  nihil  perniciosius,  nihil  quod 
minus  haec  civitas  ferre  possit.  Proscriptionis  miserrimum  nomen 
illud,  et  omnis  acerbitas  Sullani  temporis,  quid  habet  quod  maxime 
sit  insigne  ad  memoriam  crudelitatis  ? Opinor,  poenam  in  cives 
Romanos  nominatim  sine  judicio  constitutam.  Hanc  vos  igitur, 
pontiiices,  judicio  atque  auctoritate  vestra  tribuno  plebis  potestar 
tern  dabitis,  ut  proscribere  possit  quos  velit  1 quaero  enim  quid 
sit  aliud  proscribere:  velitis,  jubeatis  ut  h.  tullius  in 
civiTATE  NE  SIT,  BONAQUE  Ejus  UT  MEA  SINT.  Ita  enim  fecit, 
etsi  aliis  verbis  tulit.  Hoc  plebei  scitum  est,  haec  lex,  haec  rogatio 
est,  hoc  vos  pati  potestis,  hoc  ferre  civitas,  ut  singuli  cives  singulis 
versiculis  e civitate  tollantur  ? Equidem  jam  perfunctus  sum : 
nuUam  vim,  nullum  impetum  metuo ; explevi  aniraos  invidorum ; 
placavi  odia  improborum ; saturavi  etiam  periidiam  et  scelus  pro- 
ditorum  ; denique  de  mea  caussa,  quae  videbatur  perditis  civibus 
ad  invidiam  esse  proposita,  jam  omnes  urbes,  omncs  ordines,  omnes 
dii  atque  homines  judicaverunt.  Vobismetipsis,  pontihces,  et 
vestris  libcris  ceterisque  civibus  pro  vestra  auctoritate  et  sapientia 
consulcre  debetis.  Nam  quum  tarn  moderata  judicia  populi  sint  a 
majoribus  constituta,  primum,  ut  ne  poena  capitis  cum  pecunia 


phanofl  found  in  some  MS.  It  is  the  true 
form.  See  the  formula  from  GcUios,  c.  18, 
note. — * Rullus some  suppose  tliis  * htc 
ipse  Rullus/  who  was  present  before  the 
Pontihees,  to  be  the  tribune  who  proposed 
the  Agraria  Lex,  which  Cicero  resisted. 
Others  take  him  to  be  another.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  he  is  introduc'd,  if  he  is  the  *great 
Rullus.*  He  was  one  of  the  Pontifices,  it 
seems,  if  he  is  the  P.  Scnrilius  mentioned  in 
the  De  ilaruspiruro  Responsis,  c.  6.  Baiter, 
has  * Villius.'  I'he  name  is  unoertain. 

\T.  priviUgium.']  See  the  Quum  Se> 
nattti,  c.  10,  and  Pro  Sestio,  c.  30:  *‘Cur 
quum  de  capite  civis,**  &c. 

velitia,  jubeatu  ti/]  In  the  formula  of  a 
Lex  ' ut  ’ is  often  nsed  with  the  subjunctive, 
as  Markland  shows  by  examples.  Indeed 
this  appears  to  be  the  old  formula.  The 
writi'r  does  not  affect  to  give  the  words  of 
the  Rogatio. 

Jta  enim  fecit,  e/«»]  ‘ Ita  enim  re  etsi,’ 

Mommsen,  Baiter. 

poena  eapiiU  cum  pecunia,  &c.]  This 


expression  has  been  noted  as  fiiulty,  and  it 
has  also  been  defended.  But  those  who 
would  maintain  it  must  find  it  elsewhere  in 
a good  writer.  Ail  this  long  sentence  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter  is  full  of  confusion. 
— * nisi  prodicta  :*  * ne  improdicta  * Momm- 
sen, Baiter.  1 do  not  know  if  there  is  any 
authority  for  *nisi.*  P.  G.  have  * ne  in 
prodicta.*  ' Dioere  diem  * is  the  common 
expression. 

Markland  says  that  it  was  the  business  of 
a magistratus  *citare,*  but  not  'accusaro.* 
Gesner  can  explain  all  this  about  the  * populi 
judicia  ’ by  examples  from  Livy  (28.  c.  2 ; 38. 
c.  50) , where  a magistratus  is  the  ' accusator.* 
He  should  have  fbund  one  where  be  was 
judex  also.  AU  about  the  * die  intermissa,’ 
and  the  * trinum  nundinum  * is  unintelli- 
gible. 

Baiter  follows  Nagelsbacb,  who  writes 
* subiatum  sit.* 

Klotz  observes  on  this  passage  : **  in  this 
passage  also  Wolf  has  committed  many 
mistakes.  We  pass  over  the  same,  and  only 
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conjungatur ; deinde,  ne  nisi  prodicta  die  quis  accusetur ; ut  ter 
ante  magistratus  accuset  intcrmissa  die  quam  mulctam  irroget  aut 
judicet;  quarta  sit  accusatio  trinum  nundinum  prodicta  die,  quo 
die  judicium  sit  futurum ; turn  multa  etiam  ad  placandum  atque 
ad  iniscricordiam  reis  concessa  sint,  deinde  exorabilis  populus, 
facilis  suffragatio  pro  salute ; denique  etiam  si  qua  res  ilium  diem 
aut  auspiciis  aut  excusatione  sustulit,  iota  caussa  judiciumque 
sublatum  cst ; haec  quum  ita  sint  in  re,  ubi  crimen  est,  ubi  ac- 
cusator,  ubi  testes,  quid  indignius  quam  qui  neque  adcsse  sit  jussus, 
neque  citatus,  neque  accusatus,  de  ejus  capite,  liberis,  fortunis 
omnibus  conductos  et  sicarios,  egentes  ct  perditos  suffragium  ferre, 
et  earn  legem  putare?  XVI 1 1.  At  si  hoc  de  me  potuit,  quern 
honos,  quern  dignitas,  quern  caussa,  quern  res  publics  tuebatur, 
cujus  denique  pecunia  non  expetebatur,  cui  nihil  oberat  praeter 


add  the  following  to  explain  Cicero’s  mean- 
ing,” &c.  After  some  words  of  introduc- 
tion he  explains  the  passage.  He  translates 
* intermissa  die  ’ by  * in  verschiodenen  Fris- 
ten,’  *at  different  times:'  and  Uio  'quarta 
accusatio’  is  explained  thus: — The  three 
notices  on  the  three  several  ' nundinae  ’ are 
to  be  reckoned  as  three  ' accusationes,’  be- 
cause notice  was  given  of  the  charge  against 
the  accused,  though  the  trial  (judicium) 
and  the  proposal  of  the  penalty  (mulctae 
irrogatio)  could  not  take  place  until  after 
the  fourth  ' accusatio  ;’  just  as  in  the  other 
trials,  when  double  proceedings  were  al- 
lowed, the  accusation  was  made  twice,  and 
not  till  after  the  sca)nd  'accusatio  ’ the  de- 
cision of  the  judices  was  given. 

The  remark  about  the  double  proceedings 
in  other  trials  is  not  to  the  purpose.  The 
trial  was  sometimes  adjourned : that  is  all. 
The  making  the  'accusatio’  twice  is  ab- 
surd. 

Wolf  says  of  Markland  and  Lambinus, 
who  could  not  understand  the  text : " puta- 
bant  nimirum  illi  h.  1.  dicendum  fiiisse  de 
judiciomm  hujus  tomporis  consuetudine, 
non  de  judiciis  ab  ipso  populo  rarius  exer- 
dtis.  de  bis  dicero  sane  placuit  Auc- 
tori : quae  autem  profert,  tameUi  aliqua 
Teritas  et  andquitatis  oognitio  pcrlucet,  ta- 
men  sic  partim  perplexa,  partim  male  La- 
tina scripts  sunt,  ut  nosquam  vestigium 
Ciceronis  appareat.” 

denique  etiam  $i  qua  res  . . . sustulit,] 
" Denique  ferri  facile  posset,  si  csset  aus- 
picia  aut  excusaiio  trustulii : at  quid  est 
ref  atiqua  sustuiii  diem  aut  auspiciis  aut 
excusatione  t Sic  nc<{ue  Livius  loquitur 
quem  huic  scriptori  Icctum  csso  ex  aliquot 


lods  snspicor,  neque  alias  ullus  veterom 
scriptonun ; nee  quisquam  eorum  tarn  ridi- 
culam  facilitatem  tollcndi  judicii  quaeren- 
daeque  impunitatis  novit,  qualis  h.  1.  de- 
scribitur  : tota  causa  judiciumque  sublata 
est.  Quasi  dizisset : Solvuntur  risu  tabulae, 
tu  missus  abibis  ” (Wolf).  Klotx  says  on 
these  words : " Par  from  this  way  of  speak- 
ing being  not  Latin,  it  is  rather,  with  its 
genuine  Latin  distinction  of  the  ideas  by 
the  re|>etition  of  aut,  altogether  in  the  spirit 
of  Cicero’s  way  of  speaking  and  of  the  Ro- 
man people.”  He  maintains  that  Hotmann 
rightly  understood  the  words  ' tota  causa 
judiciumque  sublatum  est,’  which  mean  that 
if  it  was  intended  to  prosecute  a second 
time,  the  prescribed  times  and  other  for- 
malides  most  be  observed  over  again ; and 
this  explanation,  he  observes,  agrees  with 
what  Dion  Cassius  (37*  c.  28)  says  of  this 
procedure  on  the  occasion  of  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Rabirius  by  Lnbienus.  Klotz  fur- 
ther remarks  that  Garatoni  misunderstood 
the  words  'tota  causa  judiciumque;’  for 
' caussa  ’ means  not  the  ' factum  ’ only 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  charge, 
but  merely  tliat  which  takes  place  at  the 
trial  for  the  purpose  of  the  charge  and  the 
penalty;  and  accordingly  Cicero  docs  not 
say — then  the  accused  is  for  ever  free,  but 
only  this — that  what  has  hitherto  been  done 
in  the  matter  and  in  the  trial  ore  at  an  end, 
by  which  a resuming  of  the  thing  itself  (rei) 
is  not  excluded,  though  the  thing  itself,  so 
far  as  it  was  carried  on  before  the  court 
(caussa),  is  no  longer  in  operation. 

18  oberat  praeter]  This  is  very  ob- 
scurely expressed,  lie  means,  " in  whom 
there  was  nothing  to  cause  me  harm  except 
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convcrsionem  status  et  inclinationem  communium  temporum,  quid 
tandem  futurum  est  iis,  quorum  vita  remota  ab  honore  populari  ct 
ab  hac  illustri  gratia  est,  pecuniae  autem  tantae  sunt,  ut  eas 
nimium  multi,  egentcs,  sumptuosi,  nobiles  concupiscant  ? Date 
banc  tribune  plebis  licentiam,  et  intuemini  paullisper  animis  juven- 
tutem,  et  eos  maxime  qui  imminere  jam  cupiditate  videntur  in 
tribuniciam  potestatem : collegia,  medius  fidius,  tribunorum  plebis 
tota  reperientur  hoc  jure  firmato,  quae  coeant  de  hominum  locuple- 
tissimorum  bonis,  praeda  praesertim  populari  et  spe  largitionis 
oblata. 

At  quid  tulit  legum  scriptor  peritus  et  callidus!  vemtis,  jube- 

ATI8  UT  M.  TULLIO  AQUA  ET  lONI  INTEBDIt'ATUR  I Crudele, 

nefarium,  ne  in  sccleratissimo  quidem  civi  sine  judicio  ferundum. 
Non  tulit  ut  interdicatur.  Quid  ergo?  ut  interdictum  sit. 
O caenum,  o portentum,  o scelus ! Hanc  tibi  legem  Clodius 
Bcripsit  spurciorem  lingua  sua,  ut  interdictum  sit  cui  non  sit 
interdictuin  ? Sexte  noster,  bona  venia,  quoniam  jam  dialccticus 
es  et  haec  quoque  liguris,  quod  factum  non  est,  ut  sit  factum, 
ferri  ad  populum  aut  verbis  ullis  sanciri  aut  suffragiis  confirmari 
potest?  Hoc  tu  scriptore,  hoc  consiliario,  hoc  ministro,  omnium 
non  bipedum  solum,  sed  etiam  quadrupedum  impurissimo,  rem 
publicani  perdidisti  ? neque  tu  eras  tarn  cxcors  tamque  demens  ut 
nescires  Clodium  esse  qui  contra  leges  faccrct,  alios  qui  leges 
scriberc  solercnt ; sed  neque  corum  neque  ccterorum,  in  quibus 


the  change  of  condition  and  the  downward 
course  of  the  commonwealth."  1 suppose 
the  change  of  condition  to  be  his  own 
change  of  condition. 

ei  f^ni]  There  is  a reading  * et  ignis/  but 
the  ablative  is  the  regular  construction. 

ut  interdictum  rtV.]  Was  this  so  written 
in  the  Lex,  or  did  the  Declainator  invent  it 
to  found  an  argument  on  it  Markland 
BU])poses  tliat  * intcrdictum  sit  ’ might  be 
said  as  well  as  ' interdicatur/  The  fact  is, 
that  the  infinitive  present  is  the  commem 
form  in  a * rogatio.’  When  the  subjunctive 
is  used,  as  in  the  formula  of  * adrogatio  * 
(Gellius,  V.  10),  it  is  in  the  present:  " Ve- 
litis,  jubeatis  Quirites  ut  Lucius  Valerius 
Lucio  Titio  tarn  jure  lege  q.  (sibi)  filius 
siet  quam  ai,"  &c. ; where  a past  tense 
would  not  do.  If  the  * rogatio  ’ of  Clodius 
was  expressed  in  the  form  ' interdictum  sit/ 
that  did  not  affect  its  validity,  and  all  this 
talk  about  it  has  no  purpose.  Cicero  never 
makes  this  objection  to  the  Lex  of  (Uodius 
when  be  is  speaking  about  it.  Axe  we  to 


suppose  that  Clodius  and  his  partisans  could 
not  follow  the  usual  formula,  whatever  it 
was  ? 

Jam  dialeciicua  m]  ^ Es  ' is  wanting  in 
some  MSS. ; perhaps  in  all.  The  Decla- 
mator  is  witty : he  calls  him  * Dialecticus  / 
but  1 do  not  see  the  point  of  his  wit. 
Cicero's  definition  of  * dialcctica  ’ is  **  ars 
bene  disserendi  ct  vera  ac  falsa  dijudicandi" 
(De  Or.  il  3H;  and  Top.  c.  2;  Brutus,  c. 
41,  42,  speaking  of  Servius) : an  art  to 
which  the  Declamator  is  quite  a stranger. 

/tpurts,]  Manutius  has  explained  what 
Hotmann  did  not  understand.  Ail  that  fol- 
lows is  miserable.  The  opposition  between 
the  Clodius  who  acted  against  the  laws,  and 
others  who  are  employed  to  draw  up  the 
laws,  is  exactly  after  this  writer’s  fashion. 
— * operum  architectis architects  of  what  ? 
Of  the  temple  of  Libertas,  says  Manutius, 
which  was  built  on  the  site  (are«*)  of  Cicero's 
house  on  the  Palatine.  The  allusion  to  the 
Poutifex  is  explained  by  c.  61. 
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esset  aliquid  modestiae,  cujusquam  tibi  potestas  fuit ; nequc  tu 
legum  scriptoribus  iisdem  potuisti  uti  quibus  ceteri  neque  openim 
architcctis ; neque  pontificem  adhibere  quem  velles : postremo  ne 
in  praedae  quidein  societate  mancipem  aut  praedae  socium  extra 
tuorum  gladiatorum  numerum,  aut  denique  suifragii  latorem  in  ista 
tua  proscriptione  quemquam  nisi  furem  ac  sicarium  reperire 
potuisti. 

XIX.  Itaque  quum  tu  florens  ac  potens  per  medium  scortum 
populare  volitares,  amici  iili  tui  te  imo  amico  tecti  et  beat!,  qui  sc 
populo  commiserant,  ita  rcpellebantur  ut  etiam  Palatinam  tuam 
perderent ; qui  in  judicium  vencrant,  sive  accusatores  crant  sive 
rei,  te  deprecante  damnabantur.  Denique  etiam  ille  novitius  Ligur, 
vcnalis  ascriptor  et  subscriptor  tuus,  quum  M.  Papirii  sui  fratris 
esset  testamento  et  judicio  improbatus,  mortem  ejus  se  velle  per- 
sequi  dixit : nonien  Hex.  Propertii  detulit.  Accusare  alienao 
dominationis  scelerisque  socius  propter  calumniae  metum  non  est 
ausus.  De  hac  igitur  lege  dicimus  quae  jure  rogata  videatur; 


praedae  eotiuml  * G.  M.,  praedem  so< 
darn  P/ : *mandpem  aat  pra^cm  extra/ 
Garatoni,  followed  bj  Baiter.  Manatiua 
auj^gCRted  * praedem,  aodum.’  The  * man* 
ecps'  is  the  purchaser  at  the  sale,  and  he 
who  takes  the  ' publica  ’ on  lease  from  the 
Censors.  Tlie  * praes  ' was  he  who  joined 
as  seirurity  (fidejussor). 

Pithoeus  and  Graevius  proposed  ' sec- 
tione  * (sectio,  a public  sale ; st*ctor)  for 
* societate.’  Garatoni  also  would  like  to 
hare  ' sectione.*  And  all  this  to  mend  what 
does  not  want  mendinf^ : **  not  eren  in  the 
partnership  in  booty  could  you  find  a * man- 
ceps  * or  a partner  in  your  booty  out  of/’ 
&c.  Very  true  that  it  is  not  Ciceronian, 
nor  is  it  sense ; but  it  is  like  the  rest. 

10.  per  tnrdium]  * Per  medium  forum 
ecortum  populare  ’ Lambinus,  Baiter.  * Per 
medium  cohortis  popularis  ’ is  the  common 
reading  in  the  printed  books. 

<7Mt  »e  populo  commtseran/,]  This  is  ex- 
plained to  mean  who  were  candidates  for 
the  * honorce  ’ in  the  Comitia.  There  is  an 
allusion  to  Vatinios,  who  was  a candidate 
for  the  aedilesbip  and  was  rejected.  The 
Paladna  is  the  * tribus  Palatine/  of  which 
they  lost  the  votes.  It  contained  many  of 
the  rabble,  the  *operae’  of  Clodius  (Pro 
Sestio,  c.  53):  ” tribum  susm  non  tulit,  Pala- 
tinam denique,  per  quam  omnes  illae  pestes 
vexaro  rem  publicam  direbantur  perdidit.” 

noritiue  Ligur^  . . . dieceetit.'^  Ligur  is 
Sox.  Aclius,  tribunus  pi.,  who  assumed  the 
cognomen  Ligur.  A man  who  is  accus- 


tomed to  road  Cioero,  will  find  all  this  very 
obscure.  Ligur  was  passed  over(praeteritus, 
praetermissus)  in  his  brother’s  will,  which 
was  discreditable  to  him  (Pro  P.  Quintio, 
c.  4.  Vol.  II.).  Ligur  said  that  he  would 
avenge  his  brother’s  death : he  brought  a 
charge  of  murdering  his  brother  against 
Sex.  Propertius  (nomen  detulit).  But  he 
did  not  venture  to  )>ro8ecute  the  charge  for 
fear  of  involving  himself  in  a prosecution 
for  * calumnia,’  for  making  a malicious 
charge.  Markland  could  see  no  sense  in 

* damnationis  sodus,’  for  so  it  is  generally 
read.  But  * dominationis  ’ is  the  MSS. 
reading,  and  it  is  adopted  by  Baiter.  There 
is  also  a reading  * socios.'  Klotz  says  that 
Gesner  has  excellently  illuminated  this  pas- 
sage. Gesner  says  of  Ligur,  **  Ipsam  tamen 
accusadonem  ingredi  non  est  ausus : cur  } 
Propter  metum,  ne,  si  non  probaret  crimen, 
calumniae  damnaretur.  Unde  autem  ille 
metus  ? Quia  socius  erat  damnationis  in- 
jus  tao  ac  sceleris  in  Ciceronem  et  patriam 
commissi,  propter  quod  se  injustom  et  sus- 
pectum  sentiret.”  Markland  could  not  see 
how  Propertius  could  be  called  * damnationis 
socius,’  when  in  the  same  sentence  it  is  said 
that  he  was  very  far  from  the  danger  of  a 

* damnatio,’  since  he  gave  up  the  prosecu- 
tion. Bat  Gesner  hu  made  it  all  plain. 
He  could  understand  any  thing. 

De  hac  lege  . . . videatur He  means 
the  L('x  of  Clodius  din.‘cted  against  Cic^o, 
a Lex  * quae  jure  rogata  videatur,’  which  is 
rather  obscure.  **  Of  this  Lex  whoever 
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cujus  quam  quisque  partem  tetigit,  digito,  voce,  praeda,  suffragio, 
quocumque  venit,  repudiatus  convictusque  discessit. 

Quid,  si  iis  verbis  scripta  est  ista  proscriptio  ut  se  ipsa  dissolvat  1 
est  enim,  quod  m.  tullius  valsdm  senatusconsultuh  bet- 
TULEBiT.  Si  igitur  rettulit  falsum  senatusconsultum,  turn  est 
rogatio  ; si  non  rettulit,  nulla  est.  Satisne  tibi  videtur  a senatu 
judicatum,  me  non  modo  non  ementitum  esse  auctoritatem  ejus 
ordinis,  scd  etiam  unum  post  urbcm  conditam  diligentissime  senatui 
paruisse  I Quot  modis  doceo  legem  istam  quam  vocas  non  esse 
legem  1 Quid,  si  etiam  pluribus  de  rebus  uno  sortitu  rettulistil 
tamenne  arbitraris  id  quod  M.  Drusus  in  Icgibus  suis  plerisque  in 
bonis  ille  vir  M.  Scauro  et  L.  Crasso  consularis  non  obtinuerint,  id 
te  posse,  omnium  facinorum  et  stuprorum  omnium  Dccumis  et 
Clodiis  auctoribus  obtinere  I Tulisti  de  ne  reciperer,  non  ut 
exirem ; quern  tu  ipse  non  poteras  dicere  non  licere  ease  Romae. 
XX.  Quid  enim  diceres  ? Damnatum  ? certe  non.  Expulsum  ? 
qui  licuit ! Sed  tamen  ne  id  quidem  est  scriptum,  ut  exirem ; poena 
est  qui  reccperit,  quam  omnes  neglexerunt : ejectio  nusquain  est. 
Vcrum  sit.  Quid  operum  publicorum  exactio,  quid  nominis  in- 


touched  a part  with  finger,  word,  booty, *or 
Totc  ** — a most  singular  expression.  The 
thing  is  said  in  the  Pro  Scstio,  c.  31,  in 
another  way : **  Quisqoia  erat  qui  aliquam 
partem  in  meo  luctu  sceleris  Clodiani  atti- 
gisset,  quocunque  venerat,  quod  judicium 
cunquc  subierat,  damnabatur.*'  The  good 
Gesner  finds  all  this  right.  **  Quacritur  quid 
sit  praeda  iangere  partem  legi$.  Quasi  vero 
non  panllo  ante  eocietatu  praedae^  quasi  non 
passim  (c.  24)  direptarum  viUarum  suarum 
mcntionem  faccret.**  Granted  that  this  is 
tlie  meaning;  but  a man  cannot  use  any 
words  that  ho  pleases  to  express  his  mean- 
ing. lie  must  talk  like  other  people. 

But  the  passage  in  the  Pro  Sesdo  ex- 
plains the  passage  in  the  preceding  note. 
* Qui  aliquam  partem  . . . sceleris  Clodiani 
attigisset ' is  the  * sceleris  socius  ’ of  our 
writer,  who  adds  * dominationis  * after  bis 
fashion  of  saying  sometimes  more  than  his 
original.  The  rest  of  the  sentence  shows 
that  Markland  understood  the  * propter  ca- 
lumniae  metum  ’ right,  for  every  man  who 
bad  been  a partizan  of  Clodius  quocunquu 
Tcnerat,  quod  judicium  cunque  subierat, 
damnabatur.’* 

tenaiuMconeuUum']  Supposed  to  bo  the 
S.  C.  about  tlie  punishment  of  Catilina’s 
associates.  An  imaginary  * falsum  S.  C.’ 
made  by  the  Dcclamatur,  like  many  other 


things  in  this  speech,  in  order  to  introduce 
us  to  his  logical  skill : ' Si  igitur  rettulit,’ 
&c. — ‘uno  sortitu  rettulisti:'  it  should  be 
* tulisti,*  as  Manutius  observes : “ non  rc- 
fert  ad  populum,  sed  fert  tribunus  pi. ; re- 
fert  autem  vel  ipso  vel  ceteri  niagistratus 
ad  senatum.**  He  also  proposes  to  read 
*sdtu  * for  ‘sortitu.*  Hotmann  explains 
‘ uno  sortitu  * thu.s : “ against  the  Lex  Cae- 
cilia  et  Didia,  which  forbade  one  Lex  about 
di^erent  matters  to  be  proposed  to  the  po- 
pulus.**  The  words  * in  bonis  . . . consu- 
laris * are  the  MSS.  reading  or  near  it,  but 
they  are  evidently  corrupt.  Tim  common 
reading  in  the  printed  books  is  '*  plerisque 
bonus  ille  vir,  M.  Scaurus  et  L.  Crassus 
consularis.**  This  Decumus  is  unknown, 
but  Manutius  conjectures  that  be  may  be 
the  man  who  is  mentioned  with  Gelliua 
^d  Att.  iv.  3). — * hominem  facinorum,* 
Baiter. 

ne  reciperer,']  * Ne  quis  me  tecto  rcci- 
perct,*  one  of  the  parts  of  the  Rogatio  con- 
taining the  interdict. 

20.  operum  publicorum  exactio,]  The 
verb  * cxigere  * is  used  to  signify  the  exami- 
nation of  a contractor’s  work  by  him  who 
is  appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  or 
repair  of  some  public  building.  This  pas- 
sage probably  means  that  Clodius  was  ap- 
point^ to  superintend  the  building  which 
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scriptio  tibi  num  aliud  videtur  esse  ac  meorum  bonorutn  direptio ! 
practerquam  quod  ne  id  quidem  per  legem  Liciniam,  ut  ipse  tibi 
curationem  ferres  facere  potuisti ! Quid  hoc  ipsum,  quod  nunc 
apud  pontifices  agis,  te  meam  donium  consecrasse,  te  monumentum 
fecisse  in  meis  aedibus,  te  signum  dedicasse,  caque  te  ex  una  roga- 
tiuncula  fecisse,  unuin  et  idem  videtur  esse  atque  id  quod  de  me  ipso 
nominatim  tulisti?  Tam  hercule  cst  unum,  quam  quod  idem  tu 
lege  una  tulisti,  ut  Cyprius  rex,  cujus  majores  huic  populo  socii 
atque  amici  semper  fuerunt,  cum  bonis  omnibus  sub  praecone 
subjiceretur  et  exsules  Byzantium  reducerentur.  Eidem,  inquit, 
utraque  de  re  negotium  dedi.  Quid,  si  eidem  negotium  dedisses, 
ut  in  Asia  cistophorum  flagitarct,  inde  iret  in  Hispaniam,  quum 


was  to  be  erected  on  tbe  site  of  Cicero’s 
house,  and  to  see  that  the  contractors  (re- 
demptores)  did  their  work  properly.  This 
is  Ferratius'  eiplanation.  On  tbe  words 
* tibi  num  aliud  ’ Wolf  remarks,  Ridicula 
interrogatio,  qua  postulatur  ab  ipso  Clodio, 
ut  affirmet,  rem  sibi  nihil  aliud  videri  nisi 
direptionem.” 

8^  how  be  handles  the  matter.  First  he 
says  Clodius’  Lex  enacted  that  no  man 
should  receive  Cicero  in  his  house,  but  tho 
Lex  did  not  say  tliat  he  must  go.  And  for 
a good  reason.  He  was  gone  when  the  in- 
terdict was  enacted  ; and  such  an  Interdic- 
tum did  not  in  formal  words  send  a man 
away : it  accomplished  this  by  depriving 
him  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  fire,  water, 
and  house  within  certain  limits ; as  this 
writer  tells  us  (c.  30).  Again  he  returns  to 
his  point  like  a man  who  persists  in  repeat- 
ing his  words,  when  there  is  no  sense  in 
what  he  says.  * Ejection  is  not  mentioned.’ 
But  he  is  so  strong  in  his  case,  he  can  give 
up  that  point  (verum  sit) ; perhaps  be  re- 
collected that  he  had  said  (Quum  Populo, 
c.  4)  that  be  was  ejected  (a  quibus  ejectus 
sum).  He  then  asks  if  Clodius’  superin- 
tendence of  the  * opera  publics,’  whatever 
these  ‘ opera  publica  ’ were,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion of  his  name,  must  not  be  considered  a 
plundering  of  Cicero’s  property.  He  might 
as  well  have  asked  if  it  was  not  murder. 

Liciniam,']  “ Lidnia  eat  lex  et  al- 
tera Aebotia,  quae  non  modo  eum  qui  tule- 
rit  de  aliqua  curatione  ac  poteetate,  sed 
etiam  coUegas  ejus,  cognatos,  affines  exdpit, 
ne  ds  ea potestas  curatiuve  roandetur”  (Vol. 
II.  De  Lege  Agrar.  ii.  c.  8).  Here  we  have 
the  genuine  expression  *tulerit  de  aliqua 
curmtionc,’  in  place  of  which  this  writer  has 
tho  expression  * ipse  tibi  curationem  ferres,’ 
which,  as  Markl^d  observes,  is  not  Latin. 


Cypriut  rex,]  Ptolemaeus,  c.  8. — The 
story  of  these  Byxantine  exiles  is  told  by 
Plutarch  (Cato  Min.  c.  34) : **  And  as  if  ha 
bad  given  him  (Cato)  but  small  occupation 
with  the  affairs  of  Cyprus  and  Ptolemaeus, 
Clodius  commission^  him  also  to  restore 
the  Byzantine  fugitives,  his  wish  being  that 
Cato  should  be  as  long  as  possible  fh)m 
Rome  during  his  tribonesliip.”  Compare 
Pro  Sestio,  c.  28 ; and  Cicero  (Ad  Q.  Fra- 
trem,  ii.  9). 

tub  praecone]  * sub  pracconcm,’  Wesen- 
berg.  Baiter.*—’  dedisses,  M. ’ dedisset,  P. 
G.,’  Baiter,  and  ‘ scriberct  * for  * scrilwres.’ 

Atia  cittophorum]  The  'datophorus* 
was  a silver  coin  of  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
mum,  and  was  generally  in  drculation  in 
the  Roman  province  of  Asia  It  had  on  it 
the  representation  of  a *cista,’  or  sacred 
chest,  whence  the  name.  In  this  passage 
there  is  an  allusion  to  Gabinius  and  perhaps 
to  Piso  also.  The  writer  supposes  many 
things  put  in  one  Lex,  and  asks  if  the  Lex 
could  be  called  one,  because  it  all  related 
to  one  man ; who  is  supposed  to  have  a 
commission  for  demanding  ’ cistophorus  ’ in 
Asia,  then  for  going  to  Spain  and  so  on. 
As  this  is  merely  an  hypothetical  case,  the 
writer  is  inexcusable  for  the  expression  * in 
Asia  dstophorum  flagitarct,’  without  letting 
us  know  on  what  ground  or  for  what  pur- 
pose, or  something.  We  can  easily  fix  a 
meaning  to  the  passage,  but  it  is  a writer’s 
business  to  tell  us  what  be  means.  ” An 
allusion,”  says  Klotz,  *’to  A.  Gabinius, 
which,  as  Gesnor  remarks,  must  have  been 
immediately  understood  by  every  person 
who  was  informed  of  the  fads.”  Tliis  is  of 
a piece  with  Scheller’s  famous  ’ edictum  ’ 
(Quum  Senatui,  c.  8).  How  must  people 
know  a thing,  says  Wolf,  except  by  moans 
of  plain  words } 
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Roma  decessisset,  consulatuin  ei  petere  liccrct,  quum  factus  esset, 
provinciam  Syriam  obtineret,  quoniam  de  uno  homine  scribcrcs, 
una  res  csset  1 Quod  si  jam  populus  Romanus  de  ista  re  consultus 
esset,  et  non  omnia  per  servos  latronesque  gessisses,  nonne  fieri 
poterat  ut  populo  de  Cyprio  rege  placeret,  de  exsulibus  Byzantiis 
displiceret ! Quae  est,  quaeso,  alia  vis,  quae  sententia  Caeciliae 
legi.s  et  Didiae  nisi  haec,  ne  populo  necessc  sit  in  conjunctis 
rebus  compluribus  aut  id  quod  nolit  accipere,  aut  id  quod  velit 
repudiare  ? 

Quid,  si  per  vim  tulisti,  tamenne  lex  estl  aut  quidquam  jure 
gestnm  videri  potest  quod  per  vim  gestum  esse  constet  ? An  si  in 
ipsa  latione  tua  capta  jam  urbe  lapides  jacti,  si  manus  collata  non 
est,  idcirco  tu  ad  illam  labem  atque  eluviem  civitatis  sine  summa  vi 
pervenire  potuisti ! XXI.  Quum  in  tribunali  Aurelio  conscribebas 
palam  non  modo  liberos,  sed  etiam  servos,  ex  omnibus  vicis  con- 
citatos,  vim  turn  videlicet  non  parabas  ? Quum  edictis  tuis  taber- 
nas  claudi  jubebas,  non  vim  imperitae  inultitudinis,  sed  hominum 
honestorum  modestiam  prudentiamquc  quaerebas ! Quum  arma 
in  aedem  Castoris  comportabas,  nihil  aliud  nisi  uti  ne  quid  per 
vim  agi  posset  machinabare  ? Quum  vero  gradus  Castoris  con- 
vellisti  ac  removisti,  turn,  ut  modeste  tibi  agere  liceret,  homines 
audaces  ab  ejus  templi  aditu  atque  ascensu  reppulisti  I Quum  eos, 
qui  conventu  virorum  bonorum  verba  de  salute  mea  fecerant,  adesse 
jussisti,  eorumque  advocationem  manibus,  ferro,  lapidibus  discus- 
sisti,  turn  profecto  ostendisti  vim  tibi  maxime  displicere.  Verum 
haec  furiosa  vis  vesani  tribuni  plebis  facile  superari  frangique  potuit 
virorum  bonorum  vel  virtute  vel  multitudine.  Quid,  quum  Gabi- 


Boma  decfttistei,']  Baiter  has 
* Romae/  bnt  he  marks  the  passage  as 
corrupt.  Garatoni  wrote  ‘ Romam/  Momm> 
sen  proposes  * redux  esset  * for  * decea* 
sisset.’ 

populo  . . . ditplicerfi  f]  Wolf  observes 
that  DO  Roman  ever  said , so  far  as  he  knows, 

Senatui,  populo,  dispUcet  de  hac  vel 
ilia  rc.’’  Those  who  maintain  the  genuino^ 
ness  of  this  oration  must  find  the  answer 
to  this  objection.  Klotz  does  not  answer 
it. 

quat90,']  This  is  a correction  of  the 
rceiiding  *qnasi.* 

in  conjunetu  The  Romans  called 

it  a *lex  satura,'  a hen  many  things  were 
comprehended  in  one  Lex.  The  Lex  Cae- 
cilia  et  Didia  related  to  the  * trinundinum,’ 
c.  If/.  Here  it  is  said  that  it  also  contained 
a clause  against  several  things  being  in  one 


Lex,  and  thus  it  would  seem  to  be  an  in> 
stance  of  the  very  practice  which  it  did  not 
permit.  Manutius  tries  to  explain  this,  but 
not  successfully. 

lapidet  jacli,']  There  is  a good  note  of 
Wolf  here:  ‘*intellige,  si  U^t  (nam,  ti 
non  libet,  nihil  te  rogit)  * si  lapides  jacti 
non  sunt.*  " I suppose  the  writer  means 
what  Wolf  says,  if  he  Has  a meaning : *'  Non 
affirroat  sed  negat  **  (Manutius). — * ad  illam 
labem  atque  eluviem:*  on  which  Kmesti 
acutely  obsen  es,  that  he  never  liked  this, 
and  it  has  not  the  Ciceronian  character. 

21.  Aurelio']  See  Pro  Flacco,  c.  28. 

Vrmm  haec  . . . muliitudine.]  Hero 
the  feebleness  of  the  writer  is  seen.  He  has 
been  very  sarcastic ; he  has  enumerated 
many  acts  of  violence,  and  he  ended  by 
saying  with  a fine  irony,  that  all  this 
proved  Clodius*  dislike  of  violence.  Then 
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nio  Syria  dabatur,  Macedonia  Pisoni,  utriquc  infinitum  imperium, 
ingcns  pecunia,  ut  tibi  omnia  permitterent,  te  adjuvarent,  tibi 
manuin,  copias,  tibi  suos  speratos  centuriones,  tibi  pecuniam,  tibi 
familias  compararent,  te  suis  scelcratis  contionibus  sublevarent, 
senatus  auctoritatem  irriderent,  equitibus  Romanis  mortem  pro- 
scriptionemque  minitarentur,  me  terrerent  minis,  mihi  caedcm  et 
dimicationcm  denuntiarent,  meam  domum  refertam  viris  bonis 
per  aroicos  suos  complerent,  proscriptionis  metu  me  frequcntia 
nudarcnt  virorum  bonorum,  me  praesidio  spoliarent,  senatum  pro 
me  non  modo  pugnare,  amplissimum  ordinem,  sed  etiam  plorare,  et 
supplicarc  mutata  vestc  prohiberent,  ne  turn  quidem  vis  erat  t 
XXII.  Quid  igitur  ego  cessi  aut  qui  timor  fuit ! non  dicam,  in  me 
— fac  me  timidum  esse  natura — quid  ilia  tot  virorum  fortissimorum 
millia  ? quid  nostri  equites  Romani ! quid  senatus ! quid  denique 
omncs  boni?  Si  nulla  erat  vis,  cur  me  flentes  potius  prosecuti 
sunt  quam  aut  increpantes  retinuerunt  aut  irati  reliquerunt ! An 
hoc  timebam,  si  roecum  agerctur  more  institutoque  majorum,  ut 
possem  praesens  sustinerel  Utrum  si  dies  dicta  essct,  judicium 
mihi  fuit  pertimescendum,  an  sine  judicio  privilegium  ? Judicium 
in  caussa  tam  turpi  1 Scilicet  homo,  qui  earn  si  jam  esset  ignota 


he  makoe  this  silly  remark ; All  this 
Tiolencc  might  have  been  easily  orerpowered 
and  emsk^  either  by  good  men's  cou- 
rage or  number/’  If  number  alone  was 
enough,  bad  men  would  have  done  as  well 
as  good.  Ho  then  returns  to  his  * vis,’ 
and  BO  drags  on  through  another  long 
tedious  sentence.  **  Bene  sonat  brevis  pe- 
riodus,  longioribus  dnabus  inteijecta.  Unum 
deest : verba,  ad  sonum  optima,  nihil  rei 
continent,  ant  aliquid  faUi.  Ac  cite  ad  vim 
redibit,  quae  hie  didtur  frmeta  et  superata 
esse"  (Wolf). 

jrpera/ov]  There  is  no  sense  in  * speratos 
centuriones,’  *the  centurions  whom  they 
hoped  for for,  as  Graevius  observes,  the 
consuls  could  not  bo  said  to  lend  Clodius 
the  centurions  whom  they  hoped  to  have. 
Lambinna  wrote  ‘ s^watos  ’ * armed  with 
span,'  which  is  as  ridiculous  as  if  we  were 
to  speak  of  a regular  soldier  armed  with 
a pitchfork.  Graevius  changed  * speratos  ’ 
to  * paratos.’ 

meam  domum"]  Markland,  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Baiter,  points  thus,  and  alters 
* Senatum  ’ into  ' Senatus  / complerent 
proscriptionis  mctu,  mo  frequcntia  . . . 
spoliarent  Senatus;  pro  mo  non  modo/’ 
Perhaps  this  mends  it  a little;  but  there 
is  DO  reason  for  mending.  Mitfldand  ob- 


serves that  the  matter  is  got  from  the  ora- 
tion In  Pison.  c.  5 : Erat  non  solum  domus 

mea,  sed  totum  Palatium,  Senatu,  equitibus 
Romanis,  dvitate  omni,  Italia  cuncta  refer- 
tum  and  from  the  oration  Pro  Plando,  c. 
35;  “ Aderat  mecum,"  &c. 

22.  cmi]  The  correction  of  Pantaga- 
thus,  confirmed  by  Codd.  Lagom.  tree. 
The  other  MSS.  have  ‘gossi/ — ‘ more  in- 
stitutoque:’ if  he  had  l^n  tried  by  the 
* popultts  ’ after  the  old  fa.shion,  or  if  some 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  were  carried 
against  him.  The  phrase  * si  dies  dicta 
esset  ’ expresses  the  notice  of  trial. 

Judicium  . . . erplicare,"]  I suppose  he 
is  ironical : * Fear  a trial  in  such  a bad 
case  ? ’ What  follows  seems  corrupt.  Gara- 
toni  would  read  * An  is  homo  sum.’  A ‘caussa 
incognita ' is  a ‘ caussa  ’ in  which  the  ‘ patro- 
nos  ’ has  not  been  instructed  by  bis  dients  or 
which  he  has  not  studied  (De  Or.  ii.  24) : 
**  Ita  nonnuIU  caossas  dicunt  incognitas,  in 
quo  est  ilia  quidem  magna  offensio  vel  negli- 
gentiae  susceptis  rebus,  vel  perhdiae  reoeptb." 
So  a ‘ caussa  ignota ' might  be  a * caussa  ’ 
that  a man  is  not  acquainted  with.  But  he 
moans,  I suppose,  what  KloU  says,  that  his 
' caussa  ’ was  well  known  to  all  the  Ro- 
mans. And  if  it  had  not  been,  he  could 
easily  have  explained  it. 


CAP.  21—23. 
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dicendo  non  possem  explicare.  An  quia  caussain  probarc  non 
potcram,  cujus  tanta  bonitas  est  ut  • ea  ipsa  non  niodo  se,  sed 
etiam  me-  abscntem  per  sc  probarit  ? An  senatus,  an  ordincs,  an 
ii  qui  cuncta  ex  Italia  ad  me  revocandum  convolaverunt,  segniorcs 
me  praesente  ad  me  rctinendum  et  conservandum  fuissent  in  ea 
caussa,  quam  ipse  jam  parrioida  talem  dicat  fuisse,  ut  me  ab 
omnibus  ad  mcam  pristinam  dignitatem  expectatum  atqne  revoca- 
tumqucratur!  An  vero  in  judicio  periculi  nihil  fuit,  privilegium 
pertimui,  nc,  mihi  pracsenti  si  mulcta  irrogaretur,  nemo  inter- 
cederet ! Tam  inops  autem  ego  eram  ab  amicis  aut  tarn  nuda  res 
publica  a magistratibus  ? Quid,  si  vocatae  tribus  essent,  pro- 
scriptionem,  non  dicam  in  me  ita  de  sua  salute  merito,  sed  omnino 
in  ullo  civi  coniprobavissent  1 An  si  ego  praesens  fuissem,  vetercs 
illae  copiae  conjuratorum  tuique  perditi  milites  atque  egentes  et  nova 
vis  sceleratissiniorum  consulum  corpori  meo  pepercissent  ? qui 
quum  eorum  omnium  crudelitati  scelerique  ccssissem,  no  abscns 
quidcm  luctu  meo  mcntes  illorum  satiarc  potui. 

XX II I.  Quid  enim  vos  uxor  mea  misera  violarat,  quam  vexa- 
vistis,  raptavistis,  omni  crudelitate  lacerastis?  Quid  mca  filia, 
cujus  fletus  as.siduus  sordesque  lugubres  vobis  erant  jucundae, 
ceterorum  omnium  mentes  oculosque  flcctebant  ? Quid  parvus 


expectatum]  Gracvius  nys  that  one 
MS.  had  ' ezi»etitnm/  as  it  is  in  the  edition 
of  Mannttus  of  1583,  which  Manutius  got 
from  Ursini,  who  remarks  that  Pantagathus 
read  ^expctitum.'  Baiter  does  not  men> 
tion  this,  which  may  be  the  true  reading. 

An  vero]  **  Was  it  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  dsjiger  in  a trial,  and  that  I was 
afraid  of  a ‘ priTil^am  ’ and  there  being 
no  tribane  to  interpose,  if  a tine  was  pro- 
posed to  be  put  on  me  Baiter  points  it 
thus : * An  vero  . . . nihil  fuit : privil^um  * 
See.,  but  I do  not  understand  that.  Grae- 
vius  tliinks  that  it  ought  to  be  * An  vero  si 
in  judicio,'  and  so  it  seems.  Wolf  remarks 
that  the  writer  bad  before  him  a passage  in 
the  Pro  Milone,  c.  14 : Diem  mihi,  credo, 

dizerat,  multam  irrogarat,  actionem  per- 
dueUionis  intenderat." 

nova  vie  ..  . coneulum]  ' Nova  manus,' 
Graerius,  Baiter.  Cod.  Francianus  primos 
baa  * non  roanus ' (Baiter),  which  may 
mean  * nova  manus.'  Graeviua  says  that 
the  MS.  lias  ' nova  manus.'  P.  (pr.  manu) 
baa  * nova  i|  nus.'  But  * nova  manus  oon- 
snlum  ’ is  strange.  It  is  not  like  * nova  per- 
ditoruro  hominuiti  manus ' which  Graeviua 
quotes  from  Floras,  ii.  10;  nor  is  ' magna 
▼is  ooiistUum  * like  * magna  vis  hominuiu.'— 


* illorum,'  G.  M. : * eorum,'  P.,  Baiter. 

23.  uxor  mea]  Comp.  Pro  Sestio,  c.  24  : 
"Vezabatur  uzor  mea,"  &c.,  and  c.  60; 
and  Ad  Pam.  ziv.  2.  His  little  son,  siz  or 
seven  years  of  age,  was  always  crying.  He 
was  * lacrimans  et  confectus.’  * Confcctus  * 
is  generally  used  with  an  ablative,  as  * vul- 
neribos  confectus,’  but  it  is  used  thus  in  the 
orations  against  Catilina,  ii.  1 1 : gladiatori 

illi  confecto  et  saudo."  All  this  is  said 
' oratorie.’  Wolf  remarks  that  the  writer’s 
impetuosity  from  the  beginning  of  this  chap- 
ter carried  him  so  much  into  plurals  that 
he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  was 
addressing  the  Pontihoes,  unless  |>crchauce 
the  faction  of  Clodius  and  the  wicked  con- 
suls was  assembled  in  some  place,  so  that 
he  might  turn  his  eyes  and  his  hands  in 
that  direction  which,  I think,  is  not  pro- 
bable. But  be  addresses  Clodius  all  through 
this  speech  as  if  he  were  present.  Klotz 
says  that  no  body  will  take  offence  at  this 
who  knows  Cicero’s  way  of  speaking ; and 
that  such  apostrophes  certainly  did  not 
seem  strange  to  the  court  of  Pontiilices. 
We  can  only  say  they  must  have  been  very 
patient  to  listen  to  so  much  rant  about  a 
matter  which  was  foreign  to  tbo  question, 
the  orator’s  bouse. 
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filius,  quem  quamdiu  afui  nemo  nisi  lacriinantem  confectumque 
vidit,  quid  fccerat  quod  eum'  toties  per  insidias  interficere  voluistis  ! 
Quid  frater  nieus,  qui  quum  aliquanto  post  mcum  discessum  ex 
provincia  venisset,  neque  sibi  vivendum  nisi  me  restitute  putaret, 
quum  ejus  maeror,  squalor  incredibilis  et  inauditus,  omnibus  mor- 
talibus  miserabilis  videbatur,  quoties  est  ex  vestro  ferro  ac  manibus 
est  clapsus  ? Sod  quid  ego  vestram  crudelitatem  expromo  quam  in 
ipsum  me  ac  meos  adhibuistis,  qui  parietibus,  qui  tcctis,  qui  colum- 
nis  ac  postibus  meis  hostificum  quoddam  et  nefarium  omni  imbutum 
odio  bellum  intuHstisl  Non  enim  te  arbitror,  quum  post  mcum 
discessum  omnium  locupletium  fortunas,  omnium  provinciarum 
fructus,  tetrarcharum  ac  regum  bona  spe  atquc  avaritia  devorasses, 
argenti  et  supellectilis  meae  cupiditate  esse  caecatum;  non  ex- 
istimo,  Campanum  ilium  consulem  cum  saltatore  collega,  quum 
altcri  totam  Achaiam,  Thessaliam,  Bocotiam,  Oraeciam,  Macedo- 
niam  omnemque  barbarism,  bona  cirium  Romanorum  condonasses ; 
alteri  Syriam,  Babylonem,  Persas,  integerrimas  pacatissimasque 
gentes,  ad  diripiendum  tradidisscs,  illos  tarn  cupidos  liminum 
meorum  et  columnarum  et  valvarum  fuisse.  Neque  porro  ilia 
manus  copiaeque  Catilinae  cacmentis  ac  testis  tectorum  meorum  so 
famem  suam  explcturas  putaverunt.  Sed,  ut  hostium  urbes,  nec 
omnium  hostium,  verum  eorum  quibuscum  acerbum  bellum  intes- 
tinumque  suscepimus,  non  praeda  adducti,  sed  odio  solemus  ex- 


$qualor  incredibUh']  Quum  Populo,  c. 
3. — * expromo  Wolf  nys  that  Cicero  does 

not  UBo  the  word  thus;  nor  docs  he  say 
* crudelitatem  in  aliquem  adhibere.’  The 
words  * postibus  meis  hostificum  quoddam/ 
dec.,  show  the  rhetorician  and  phrase- 
maker. 

provinciaruml  * Provintiarum  ’ P.,  which 
1 have  noted  several  tiroes  as  the  genuine 
orthography. — * Campanum  iUum  see 
Quum  Senattti,  c.  7* 

Achaiam,  . . . Macedoniam  omnemque 
bdrbariam,']  Wolf  supposes  that  this  is 
taken  from  the  oration  in  Pisoncm,  c.  16: 

Omnis  erat  tibi  Achaio,  Thessalia,  Athe- 
nae,  cuocta  Graocia  addicta.'*  Emesti  asks 
why  Hoeotia  and  Graecia,  Thestalia  and 
Macedonia  arc  mentioned  separately.  He 
sup{>ose8  it  to  be  done  * augendi  causa.’ 
Wolf  says:  Rccte.  Kt  optimi  quidem 

oratores  aliquid  addunt  augtmdi  causa,  sed 
id  faciunt  arte  qusdam,  non  vocabnla  temere 
cumulant.”  He  adds  that  Boeotia  ought 
not  to  have  been  added  at  all.  But  in  the 
oration  Pro  Placoo,  c.  26,  Cicero  says : 
**adsunt  ex  Achaia  con  eta  multi  legati, 


Boeotia,  Thessalia and  he  has  the  same 
in  c.  40.  But  he  has  not  both  Achaia  and 
Graecta. 

coiumnantm  et  vo/rarum]  The  columns 
used  in  the  construction  of  his  house.  The 
Romans  imported  valuable  kinds  of  stone, 
marble,  porphyry,  and  others  for  the  orna- 
ment of  their  houses : 

“ Non  trabes  Hymettiae 

Premunt  columnas  ultima  redsas 
Africa.”  (Horace,  Carm.  ii.  18.) 

They  even  brought  stone  from  Dodmia  or 
l>odmeium  in  Phrygia  (Strabo,  pp.  437t 
677)>  See  Juven.  vii.  182 : and  the  note 
on  ‘ valvae,*  Vol.  I,  Verr.  ii.  4.  c.  66. — 
’ caementis the  materials  of  which  tbo 
bouse  was  made  and  the  tiles. 

expMuras  putaverunt **  Quid  ? puta^ 
uerunt.  Vult  diccre,  ybmem  explere  volue- 
runt**  (Wolf.) 

inteitinumque^]  As  this  is  the  wrong 
word,  Baiter  has  put  in  its  place  ' intemed- 
vumquo  ’ with  the  name  6f  Graovhis  as  the 
authority.  Graerius  says,  if  tbo  MSS.  were 
in  favour  of  it,  be  would  have  adopted  the 
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Bcindere,  quod,  in  quos  propter  eorum  crudelitatcm  inflammatae 
mentcs  nostrao  fuerunt,  cum  horum  etiam  tectis  ac  sedibus  residere 
aliquod  bellum  semper  videtur : • • 

XXIV.  Nihil  erat  latum  de  me  ; non  adesse  eramjussus;  non 
citatus  afueram : eram  etiam  tuo  judicio  civis  incolumis,  quum 
domus  in  Palatio,  villa  in  Tusculano,  altera  ad  alterum  consulem, 
transferebatur,  senatusconsulta  volabant,  columnae  marmoreae  ex 
aedibus  meis  inspectante  populo  Romano  ad  socrum  consulis  por- 
tabantur  ; in  fundum  autem  vicini  consulis  non  instrumentum  aut 
omamenta  villae,  sed  etiam  arbores  transferebantur,  quum  ip.sa 
villa  non  praedae  cupiditate — quid  enim  erat  praedae  1 — sed  odio  et 
crudelitate  funditus  everteretur.  Domus  ardebat  in  Palatio  non 
fortuito,  sed  oblato  incendio : consules  epulabantur  et  in  conjura- 
torum  gratulatione  versabantur,  quum  alter  se  Catilinae  delicias, 
alter  Cethegi  consobrinum  fuisse  diceret.  Hanc  ego  vim,  pontifices, 
hoc  scelus,  hunc  furorem  meo  corpore  opposite  ab  omnium  bonorum 
cervicibus  depuli,  omnemque  inipetum  discordiarum,  omnem  diu 
collectam  vim  improborum,  quae  inveterata  compresso  odio  atque 


emendation  of  those  who  think  that  we 
ought  to  read  * intcrnccirum  and  he  is 
convinced  that  Cicero  wrote  it.  But  an  1 
am  convinced  that  Cicero  did  not  write 
the  oration,  1 am  content  with  ' inteati- 
num.* 

Something  is  lost  at  tlic  end  of  the  chap- 
ter which  would  complete  the  comparison 
between  * hoatium  urbes  * and  the  house  of 
Cicero.  We  see  here  the  rhetorician's  art, 
or  rather  hU  want  of  art.  He  would  make 
a comparison  between  the  destruction  of  a 
hostile  city  and  Cicero’s  bouse,  a comparison 
in  itself  absurd  and  insipid.  He  prepares 
the  way  for  this  as  hir  ^ck  as  * Sod  quid 
ego  vestram  crudelitatcm which  is  the 
Prologue  to  this  impotent  conclusion.  For 
the  benefit  of  those,  if  there  arc  any,  who 
sec  only  words  when  they  read,  and  pay  no 
regard  to  the  sense  and  the  manner  in 
which  a thing  is  said,  1 give  Wolfs  remark  : 
**  Nunc  lectores  nobis  omnem  haruminanium 
sentcDtiarum  |)cr]>etuitatem  animo  com- 
plectaiUur  inde  a * Sed  quid  ego.*  Nihil 
attinet  (inquit)  de  vestra  crudelitate  queri — 
non  enim  vos  arbitror  tarn  cupidos  fuisse 
columnarum  et  valvarum  mearum — neque 
porro  ilia  manus  Catilinae  bonis  meis  famem 
Buam  explore  (ea  adse  trahere)  voluit — sed, 
ut  capiUles  bostes  non  aviditate  praedae 
etc.  Num  potest  ebrius  homo  dissolutius 
acriberc 

VOI..  III. 


24.  Nihil  trai  latum']  He  returns  to  the 
thing  again.  He  has  said  it  before ; and  all 
is  to  be  said  over  again. — ‘senatusconsulta 
volabant:'  ‘senatus  consules  vocabant,'  P., 
out  of  which  Baiter  has  made  ‘ senatum 
consules  vocabant.'  But  if  the  object  is  to 
make  the  writer  speak  sense,  Nagelsbach's 
emendation  ‘ senatum  consoles  non  voca- 
bant ' is  better.  The  whole  passage  U won- 
derful. Compare  with  it  the  end  of  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  oration  Quum  Sena- 
tui.  “ In  puras  quLsquilias  iiiddimiis.  Do- 
mus et  villa,  nescio  quibus  machinis,  ab~ 
lalae  sunt  ad  duo  consules ; columnae  cz 
domo  asportatae  : ex  villa  non  solum  orna- 
menta,  sed  et  instrumenta,  sed  et  ipsac 
arbores  asportatae:  (quid  jam  reliqui 

censes  ?)  ipua  villa  funditus  eversa,  ac  no 
hoc  quidem  factum  est  cupiditate  praedae, 
(non  multum  enim  ofTerebat  res  angusta 
domi)  sed  solo  incredibili  amore  vindictae  " 
(Wolf). 

aller  te  Catilinae  delieia$t]  Does  any 
body  believe  tbat  tbu  consul  said  so,  or  that 
Cicero  ever  said  this  ? (Quum  Senatui,  c.  4.) 

Hanc  ego  vim^  ponhJicea,'\  Here  he  ad- 
dresses the  Pontitices.  At  the  b^inning  of 
the  chapter  he  is  speaking  to  Clodius : 
' eram  etiam  tuo  judicio.'  lliis  is  not  the 
way  in  which  a man  pleads  his  case  before 
a court  which  is  sitting  to  pass  judgment 
on  it. 

C C 
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tacito  jam  crumpebat  nacta  tarn  audaces  duces,  excepi  meo  cor- 
pore.  In  me  uno  consulares  faces  jactae  manibus  tribuniciis,  in 
me  omnia  quae  ego  quondam  rcttuderam  conjurationis  nefaria  tela 
adhaeserunt.  Quod  si,  ut  multis  fortissimis  viris  placuit,  vi  et 
armis  contra  vim  decertare  voluissem,  aut  vicissem  cum  magna 
internecione  improborum,  sed  tamen  civium,  aut  interfectis  bonis 
omnibus,  quod  illis  optatissimum  fuissct,  una  cum  re  publica  con- 
cidisscni.  Yidebam  vivo  senatu  populoque  Romano  cclerem  mihi  i 

siimma  cum  dignitate  reditum  ; nee  intelligebam  fieri  diutius  posse 
ut  mihi  non  liceret  esse  in  ea  re  publica  quam  ipse  servassem. 

Quod  si  non  liceret,  audieram  et  legeram  clarissinios  nostrae 
civitatis  viros  sc  in  medios  hostes  ad  perspicuam  mortem  pro  salute 
exercitus  injecisse ; ego  pro  salute  universae  rci  publicac  dubitarem 
hoc  meliore  conditione  esse  quam  Dccii,  quod  ilii  ne  auditores 
quidem  suae  gloriae,  ego  etiam  spectator  meae  laudis  esse  potuis- 
sem  1 XXV.  Itaque  infractus  furor  tuus  inanes  faciebat  impetus  ; 
omnem  cnim  vim  omnium  scclcratorum  acerbitas  mei  casus 
exceperat : non  erat  in  tarn  immani  injuria  tantisque  ruinis  novae 
crudclitati  locus.  Cato  fuerat  proximus.  Quid  ageres  non  erat. 


naeia"]  ' Nanrta/  Baiter.  For  * nacta  * 
theri*  is  a reatiing  ' in  actum.* 

ViMam  . . . reditum  ,*]  This  docs  not 
appear  to  be  Latin.  A word  may  have 
dropfted  out.  Cicero  himself  did  not  ex- 
pect to  return  so  soon.  (Quum  Populo, 
c.  6.) 

clai'iitimoe  . . , riroir]  The  Decii  arc 
mentioned  in  the  oration  Pro  P.  Seatio,  c. 
2l. — In  Wolfs  edition  and  in  others,  part 
of  this  sentence  stands  thus  ; **  injecisse : 
ego . . . dubitarem  ? hoc  meliore  conditione 
quam  Decii/*  Acc.  The  addition  of  the 
word  ' esse*  shows  that  the  pointing  should 
be  different,  but  though  we  thus  remove 
one  of  Wolfs  objections,  we  make  non- 
sense, and  that  is  some  evidence  that  we 
have  got  the  genuine  text.  " I had  heard 
and  read  (he  had  even  read)  of  most  illus- 
trious men  sacriiicing  their  lives  for  their 
army ; should  I for  the  safety  of  the  state 
hesitate  to  be  (for  that  is  the  meaning ; it 
does  not  mean,  should  I doubt  if  I was)  so 
far  in  a better  condition  than  the  D^i, 
ina.srouch  as  they  could  not  (have  been  ?) 
hearers  of  their  own  fame,  I might  have 
been  even  a spectator  of  mine?’*  Hero 
again  wc  see  the  triffer.  He  wishes  to 
make  a parallel  between  himself  and  the 
Decii ; and  accordingly  they  must  devote 
themselves  for  the  safety  of  the  army,  their 


devotion  in  fact  bnng  for  the  safety  of  the 
state,  in  order  that  ho  may  do  what  for  the 
safety  of  the  state?  devote  himself?  no; 
that  ho  may  be  in  a much  better  condition 
than  they  were,  who  couUI  not  hear  tlieir 
own  praises,  while  he  might  have  been  even 
a spectator  of  his  glory. — Such  a trivial, 
tasteless  comparistm  is  the  work  of  a man 
without  understanding.  Wolf  suggests  that 
he  might  have  been  a spectator  of  it  **in 
scena,  in  tragoedia,  agente  fortasse  aliquo 
Aesopo.** 

25.  infractua  * » . tuwi]  He  begins  (Hanc 
cgo  vim,  pontiffoes)  by  addressing  the  Pon- 
tiffees,  and  he  ends  with  being  the  spectator 
of  his  own  glory  (spectator  meae  laudis). 
With  an  ‘itaque*  (Itaquo  infractus  furor 
tuus)  he  turns  to  Clodius.  He  is  arguing 
for  his  bouse  before  the  Pontificcs,  and 
continually  addressing  Clodius.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  writer  has 
been  led  to  do  this.  He  know  that  Cicero 
often  did  abuse  Clodius,  and  he  know  that 
he  bod  maintained  his  claim  for  his  house 
before  the  Pontiflres ; and  ho  may  have 
read  the  speech,  if  Cicero  published  it.  Ho 
put  the  abuse  and  the  argument  together, 
and  made  Cicero  utter  a Philippic  against 
Clodius  and  address  a legal  argument  to 
the  Pontifircs  at  the  same  time. 

Quid  agerea  . , . amandaa  case.]  There 
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nt  qiii  modus  moribus  fuerat,  idem  esset  injuriae.  Quid,  posses 
extrudere  ad  Gypriam  pecuniam.  Praeda  perierit;  alia  non 
deerit;  bane  modo  amandas  esse.  Sic  M.  Cato  invisus  quasi  per 
beneficium  Cyprum  relegatur.  Ejiciuntur  duo  quos  videre  improbi 
non  poterant,  alter  per  honorcm  turpissimum,  alter  per  honestis- 
simam  calamitatcm.  Atquc  ut  sciatis  non  hominibus  istum,  sed 
virtutibus  hostem  semper  fuisse,  me  expulso,  Catone  amandato,  in 
eum  ipsum  se  convertit,  quo  auctore,  quo  adjutore  in  contionibus 
ea  quae  gerebat  omnia  quaeque  gesserat  se  et  fecisse  et  faccre  dice- 
bat  : Cn.  Ponipeium,  quern  omnium  judicio  longe  princi[>em  es-se 
civitatis  videbat,  diutius  furori  suo  veniam  daturum  non  arbitrabatur. 
Qui  ex  ejus  custodia  per  insidias  regis  amici  iilium,  hostem,  capti- 
vum,  surripuisset,  et  ea  injuria  virum  fortissiinum  lacessisset, 
speravit  iisdem  se  copiis  cum  illo  posse  confligere  quibuscum  ego 
noluissem  bonorum  periculo  dimicare,  et  primo  quidein  adjutoribus 
consulibus:  postea  fregit  foedus  Gabinius;  Piso  tamen  in  fide 
mansit.  Quas  iste  turn  caedes,  quas  lapidationes,  quas  fugas 
fecerit,  quam  facile  ferro  quotidianisque  insidiis,  quum  jam  a 
firmissiino  robore  copiarum  suarum  relictus  esset,  Cn.  Pompeium 
foro  curiaque  privarit  domumque  conjecerit  vidistis.  Ex  quo 
judicare  potestis  quanta  vis  ilia  fuerit  oriens  et  congregata,  quum 
haec  Cn.  Pompeium  terruerit  jam  distracta  et  exstincta. 

is  DO  use  in  repeutinj^  all  that  has  been  pro*  Pompeios  by  attacking  bis  friends  **  (Plu- 
posed  for  the  cure  of  tltis  corrupt  passage,  tarcb,  Pumpeiua,  c.  4d ; Dion  Cassius,  38. 
Tho  pas^ge,  as  Hotmann  gives  it  from  a c.  30;  and  Asconius  ad  Milon.  c.  14). 

* vetus  liber,’  is  somewhat  more  intelligible;  dhtracta  ef  es$fineta.'\  Markland  cannot 
but  1 forbear  to  copy  it  out.  It  is  printed  understand  bow  a ' vis  cistiiicta  * could  have 
in  some  editions.  terrified  Poinpeius:  and  he  also  a»ks  how  a 

quo  auctorty]  Compare  Pro  Sestio,  c.  *vis*  could  be  * exstincta,’ which  bad  first 
17:  **  omnibus  in  contionibus  ilia  furia  cla-  become  * distracta,’  divided  by  Gabinius 
mabat  se  quae  face  ret  contra  salutem  nieam  passing  over  to  tlie  side  of  Pompeius.  1 
faoere  auctore  Cn.  Pompeio,  clarissimo  viro  suppose  there  wa.s  first  a * distractio  ’ of  the 
mibique  et  nunc  et  quoad  licuit  amicis*  ' vis  ’ made  by  Gabinius  going  over  to  Pom* 
simo.”  peius,  and  this  *vis’  was  * exstincta'  as  a 

ThesonofTigraneswhom  * vis  ’ opposinl  to  Pompeius.  But  the  other 
Pompeius  brought  to  Romo  after  his  wars  half  remained.  But  I do  not  think  that  the 
with  Mithridates  and  Tigrunee.  '*  Fur  after  writer  could  have  found  out  his  own  mean- 
Clodius  had  ejected  Cicero  and  sent  off  iog.  He  rather  means  that  the  * vis  ’ wa.i 
Cato  to  Cyprus  under  colour  of  giving  him  * distracta  ’ and  also  * exstincta  in  other 
a command,  and  Caesar  was  gone  to  Gaul,  words  there  was  none;  and  yet  Pompeius 
and  Clodius  taw  that  the  people  were  de*  was  alarrood  by  it.  It  is  true  that  there 
voted  to  him  as  he  was  doing  every  thing  were  terrible  disturbances  after  (sabinius 
and  passing  all  his  measures  to  please  them,  left  the  party  of  Clodius ; there  was  murder 
he  immediately  attempted  to  repeal  some  of  and  stone*throwing  ; and  ('iodius  easily 
the  regulations  of  Pompeius,  and  seizing  (facile)  kept  Pompeius  from  the  Forum  and 
the  person  of  the  captive  Ttgranes  he  kept  Curia,  and  shut  him  up  in  his  house.  Tho 
him  in  his  own  house,  and  he  instituted  * vis  ’ by  which  all  this  was  done  is  tailed 
prosecutions  against  the  friends  of  Pom*  * distracta  et  exstincta.*  But  tho  writer’s 
pdas,  and  so  made  trial  of  the  power  of  purpose  is  not  obscure.  He  was  labouring 
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XXVI.  Haec  vidit  in  sententia  dicenda  Kalendis  Januariis  vir 
prudentissiraus,  et  quum  rei  publicae,  quum  mihi,  turn  etiam  veritati 
amicissiinus,  L.  Cotta,  qui  legem  de  meo  reditu  ferendam  non 
censuit ; qui  me  consuluisse  rei  publicae,  cessisse  tempestati,  amici- 
orem  vobis  ceterisque  civibus  quam  inihi  [ac  meis]  exstitisse,  vi, 
armis,  dissensione  hominum  ad  caedem  instituta  novoque  dominatu 
pulsum  esse  dixit ; nihil  de  meo  capite  potuisse  ferri ; nihil  esse 
Bcriptum  aut  posse  valere  ; omnia  contra  leges  moretnque  majorum 
temero,  turbulente,  per  vim,  per  furorem  esse  gesta : quod  si  ilia 
lex  esset,  nec  referre  ad  senatum  consoles  nec  sententiam  dicere 
sibi  licere,  quorum  utrumque  quum  fieret,  non  oportere  ut  de  me 
lex  ferretur  decemi,  ne  ilia  quae  nulla  esset  esse  lex  judicaretur. 
Sententia  verior,  gravior,  melior,  utilior  rei  publicae  nulla  esse 
potuit.  Hominis  enim  scelere  et  furore  notato  similis  a re  publica 
labes  in  posterum  demovebatur.  Neque  hoc  Cn.  Pompeius,  qui 
ornatissimam  de  me  sententiam  dixit,  vosque  pontiiices,  qui  me 
vestris  sententiis  auctoritatibusque  defendistis,  non  vidistis,  illam 
esse  nullam  atque  esse  potius  flammam  temporis,  interdictum 
sceleris,  vocem  furoris ; sed  prospexistis,  nc  quae  popularis  in  nos 
aliquando  invidia  redundaret,  si  sine  populi  judicio  restituti  videre- 

•t  antlthcn?,  and  he  must  And  the  anti* 
thotics  of  *ortens  et  congregata/  whether 
the  antithctics  made  sense  or  nonsense. 

He  has  already  said : **  Itaque  in^nctus 
furor  tuus  inanes  fadebat  impetus ; omnem 
enim  vim  omnium  soeleratorum  acerbitas 
mei  casus  exccperat/* 

*2C.  Haec  ridi/]  **  Quid  vidit  ? nos  pro- 
fecto  nihil  nisi  acgri  somnia vidimus  (Wolf). 

This  is  taken  from  the  oration  Pro  Sestio, 
c.  34 : Turn  princeps  rogatus  sententiam 

L.  Cotta  dixit/'  I add  Klotz's  note. 

It  is  just  that  the  Declamator  should  be 
heard  by  bis  counsel.  **  One  cannot  help 
being  surprised  that  'Wolf  again  did  not 
choose  to  see  any  connexion  in  Cicero’s 
language,  though  hero  the  closest  unity  of 
thought  is  perceptible.  Cicero  has  just 
said  : * Ex  quo  judicare  potestis,  quanta  vis 
ilia  fuerit  oriens  et  congregata/  &c. ; and 
tlie  same,  be  continues,  L.  Cotta  saw  (vidit), 
when  he  maintained  that  those  measures  of 
Clodius  must  not  be  considered  as  a Lex, 
and  that  they  ought  to  thank  Cicero  for 
having  given  way  at  that  time  to  over* 
powi*ring  force,  and  having  spared  the  state. 

Can  any  thing  bo  in  closer  connexion  than 
this  language  of  Cicero  ? W’hat  will  not 
pri'judice  do  Yes,  what  will  it  not  do  ? 

^issennone]  Sec  the  oration  Quum  Po* 


polo,  c.  3,  note  on  * discessi.*  ' Dbsensione 
. . . instituta’  is  very  like  nonsense. — ‘nihil 
esse  scriptum:’  * proscriptum  * G.  M.,  * in- 
scriptum  ’ P.,  ' nihil  ease  jure  scriptum  ’ 
Lambinus,  Baiter. — ‘ ad  senatum  consoles 
*ad  senatum  consulibus,'  Lambinus,  Baiter: 
but  this  is  not  the  usage  of  this  writer ; who 
says,  c.  14:  **Cur  enim  quisquam  veUet 
tribunum  ]ilebis  se  fieri  non  lioero?”  and 
the  end  of  c.  19. 

i//am  ecce  nul/am]  He  means  ‘ legem 
and  Lambinus  put  it  in.  Wolf  asks  whoever 
said  that  an  alK>minable  Lex  was  * flamma 
temporis,  interdictum  sceleris  But  per- 
haps his  judgment  is  wrong  here.  In  tho 
oration  In  Pisoncm,  c.  8,  he  says  that  there  is 
' interdicta  crudelitatis  tuae but  that  means 
the  consul’s  edict ; and  besides  this,  the 
expression  is  different,  and  Wolf  has  not 
quoted  it  correctly : tamen  id  his  non 

licere  per  interdirta  potestatis  tuae  crudcli* 
tatis  erat  non  fenAidae.”  * Interdicta  ]io* 
testatis  tuae’  is  a different  thing.  W'olf 
does  not  understand  bow  a Lex  can  be 
called  an  ‘interdictum.’  It  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  term  * inter- 
dictum’ was  used  in  the  Lex ; and  1 think 
that  this  may  be  a sufficient  answer  to 
W’olfs  objection. 
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mur.  Eodemque  consilio  M.Bibuli,  fortissimi  viri,  senatus  senten- 
tiam  secutus  est,  ut  vos  de  mea  doino  statueretis;  non  quo 
dubitaret  quin  ab  isto  nihil  legibus,  nihil  religionibus,  nihil  jure 
esset  actum,  sed  ne  quis  orireturaliquando  in  tanta  ubertate  inipro- 
borum,  qui  in  raeis  aedibus  aliquam  religiunem  rcsidere  diceret. 
Nain  legem  quidem  istam  nullam  esse,  quotiescumque  de  me  senatus 
sententiam  dixit,  toticsjudicavit,  quoniam  quidem  scripto  illo  istius 
sententiam  dicere  vetabatur.  Atque  hanc  rem  par  illud  simile  Piso 
et  Gabinius  vidit  Homines  legum  judiciorumque  metuentes,  quum 
frequentissimus  senatus  eos  ut  de  me  referrent  quotidie  ilagitaret, 
non  so  rem  improbare  dicebant,  sed  lege  istius  impediri.  Erat  hoc 
Terum.  Nam  impedicbantiir,  verum  ea  lege  quam  idem  iste  do 
Macedonia  Syriaque  tulerat. 

XXVII.  Hanc  tu,  P.  Lentule,  neque  privatus  neque  consul 
legem  esse  umquam  putasti.  Nam  tribunis  plebis  referentibus 
sententiam  de  me  designatus  consul  saepe  dixisti : ex  Kalendis 
Januariis,  quoad  perfects  res  est,  de  me  rettulisti,  legem  promul' 
gasti,  tulisti ; quorum  tibi,  si  esset  ilia  lex,  nihil  liceret.  At  etiam 
Q.  Metellus,  collega  tuus,  clarissimus  vir,  quam  legem  esse  homines 
alienissimi  a P.  Clodio  judicarent,  Piso  et  Gabinius,  earn  nullam 
esse  frater  P.  Clodii,  quum  de  me  ad  senatum  tecum  una  rettulit, 
judicavit.  Sed  vero  isti,  qui  Clodii  leges  timuerunt,  quemadmodum 
ceteras  observarunt ! Senatus  quidem,  cujus  est  gravissimum 
judicium  de  jure  legum,  quotiescumque  de  me  consultus  est,  toties 
earn  nullam  esse  judicavit.  Quod  idem  tu,  Lentule,  vidisti  in  ea 
lege  quam  de  me  tulisti.  Nam  non  est  ita  latum  ut  mihi  Romam 
venire  liceret,  sed  ut  vkkirem.  Nonenim  voluisti,  id  quodlicebat, 
ferre  ut  liceret ; sed  me  ita  esse  in  re  publics,  roagis  ut  arcessitus 


$crip(o  illo]  See  Quum  Senaltii,  c.  4 : 
**  Quum  a tr.  pi.  vetaretur,  quum  praecla- 
rum  caput  redtarctur/*  Atque  banc 

rem:’  **et  bic  licet  interrogare  quamnam 
rem  f Ktsi  enim  aliqua  ratio  reddi  potest 
hujus  jnneturae,  tamen  earn  nimis  negli* 
genter  factam  esse,  atteiite  l^enti  appare« 
bit”  (Wolf).-^Mlomines  leg^m  i*  comp. 
Quum  Senatui,  c.  2 : ” Nam  oonsules  mo- 
desti  legumque  metuentes.”  He  is  fond  of 
repeating  bis  good  things.  He  sajs  again 
in  the  next  chapter  (c.  27)  i ” Senatus  qui> 
dem  . . . toties  earn  nullam  esse  judicavit.” 
27.  eoneut  eaepe  dixieti  .*]  He  says,  Pro 
Bestio,  c.  32 : P.  Lentulus  . . . tribunia- 

que  pL  octo  refereutibus  praestantissimam 
de  me  sententiam  dixit.”  Comp.  Quum 


Senatui,  c.  2 and  4.  Here  it  Is  ‘saepo.’ 
He  always  multiplies,  as  feeble  men  do. 
Above  he  said  * frequentissimus  senatus  . . . 
quotidie;’  but  as  Wolf  says,  the  Bcnatc  did 
not  meet  every  day.  However  he  may  mean 
ever)'  day  that  they  did  meet. 

de  jure  legum,]  *On  the  law  of  laws,’ 
that  is,  on  the  legality  of  Leges.  See  c. 
14,  note  on  * legitiinum  jus,’  and  c.  15 ; also 
Do  Hanup.  R^pons.  c.  S3,  on  the  passage 
in  the  Pro  Milone,  c.  7* 
non  e$i  ita  lalum]  Wolf  remarks  that 
Cicero  himself  says  uotlnng  about  this.  The 
end  of  this  clause,  'ut  arcessitus  . . . rcsti- 
tutus,’  is  very  feeble.  How  could  he  be 
said  * ad  administrandam  rem  publicam  ar- 
ceaaitufl  ?’ 
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imperio  populi  Komani  viderer  quam  ad  adniinistrandam  civitatem 
restitutus. 

Hunc  tu  etiam,  portentosa  pestis,  cxsulem  appcllare  ausus  es, 
quum  tantis  sceleribus  esses  et  factis  notatus,  ut  omnem  locum  quo 
adisses  cxsilii  simillimum  reddcres  ? Quid  est  cnim  exsul ! Ipsum 
per  se  nonien  calamitatls,  non  turpitudinis.  Quando  igitur  est 
turpe  ? re  vera  quum  est  poena  peccati,  opinione  autem  homi- 
num  etiam  si  est  poena  damnati.  Utrum  igitur  peccato  meo 
nomen  subeo  an  re  judicata ! Peccato ! Jam  neque  tu  id  dicere 
audes,  quern  isti  satellites  tui  felicem  Catilinam  nominant,  neque 
quisquam  eorum  qui  solebant.  Non  modo  jam  nemo  est  tarn  impe- 
ritus  qui  ea  quae  gcssi  in  consulatu  peccata  esse  dicat ; sed  nemo 
est  tarn  inimicus  patriae  qui  non  meis  consiliis  patriam  conservatam 
esse  fateatur.  XXVIII.  Quod  enim  est  in  terris  commune  tan- 
tum  tantulumve  consilium,  quod  non  de  meis  rebus  gestis  ea  quae 
mihi  essent  optatissima  et  pulcherrima  judicarit  ? Summum  est 
populi  Romani  populorumquc  et  gentium  omnium  ac  regum  con- 
silium senates : dccrevit,  ut  omnes  qui  rem  publicam  salvam  esse 
vellent  ad  me  unum  defendendum  venirent,  ostenditque  nec  stare 
potuisse  rem  publicam,  si  ego  non  fuissem,  nec  futuram  esse  ullam, 
si  non  redissem.  Proximus  est  huic  dignitati  ordo  equester. 
Omnes  omnium  publicorum  societates  de  meo  consulatu  ac  de  meis 
rebus  gestis  amplissima  atque  omatissima  decreta  fecerunt. 
Scribae,  qui  nobiscum  in  rationibus  monumentisque  publicis  ver- 
santur,  non  obscurum  de  meis  in  rem  publicam  beneficiis  suum 
judicium  decretumque  esse  voluerunt.  Nullum  est  in  hac  urbe 
collegium,  nulli  pagani  aut  montani,  quoniam  plebei  quoque  urbanae 


factu'}  Baiter  has  altered  this  to  ' flagi* 
tils/  for  ‘ factis ' after  * sceleribus  * has  no 
meaning ; but  that  may  be  the  author’s 
meaning.  **  Without  reason  people  have 
found  a difficulty  in  the  words  * ^ factis.’ 

* Facta  ’ is  as  intelligible  here  as  in  Verr.  ii. 
4.  c.  26:  * Nullo  modo  possum  omnia  is. 
tius  facta  aut  memoria  complecti  * ” (Klota). 
But  * fMTtis  notatus,’  and  aJfter  he  h^  been 

* sceleribus  notatus.’  That  is  the  point.—* 

* Quid  enim  est  ensul  sec  Pro  Caecina, 
c.  34,  Viil.  II.;  and  the  Paradoxa,  iv. 

*o/t&arit.]  **  Antequam  essem  restitu. 
tos  ” (Manutius), 

28.  commune  /an/um]  See  Vol.  I.  Verr. 
ii.  I.  c.  38.  Compare  Pro  Sestio,  c.  14, 
**  Krat  igitur,”  where  it  is  all  said  in  better 
taste. 

pu^/icorttm  socie/a/es]  Some  editions 


have  ' publicanorum,’  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  authority  for  it.  The  word  * publica ' 
sometimes  means  * vectigalia’  (Vol.  I.  Verr. 
ii.  3.  c.  7U  note  ; Seneca,  Kp.  lOl ; perhaps 
Horace,  £p.  i.  1 . v.  77)*  Gracrius  asks  who 
can  tolerate  * veeftffa/ium  aut  quod  idem  est 
pud/icorum  eocie/a/et  pro  puS/icanorum.* 
Cicero  himself,  who  says,  Pro  Scstio,  c.  14, 

nulla  Romae  sodetas  vectigalium.” 

5cri^ae,]  See  Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  3.  c.  JO; 
In  Cat.  iv.  c.  ?•  MarkUnd  finds  fault  with 
the  * scribac  ’ being  mentioned  here.  There 
Is  nothing  in  his  objection.  There  is  more 
in  what  Wolf  observes,  that  they  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  passage  in  the  Pro  Sobtio, 
c.  14. 

Hu//i  pa^^ani  au/  mon/ant,']  Markland 
found  a difficulty  here ; and  there  seems  to 
be  some,  fur  the  writer  speaks  of  the  ' ur- 
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majorcs  nostri  conventicula  et  quasi  concilia  quaedam  esse  volue> 
runt,  qui  non  amplissime  non  modo  de  salute  mea,  sed  etiani  de 
dignitate  decreverint.  Nam  quid  ego  ilia  divina  atque  immortalia 
inunicipiorum  et  coloniarum  et  totius  Italiac  decreta  commeraorem, 
quibus  tamquam  gradibus  mihi  videor  in  caelum  ascendisse,  non 
solum  in  patriam  revertisse  I llle  vero  dies  qui  fuit,  quum  te,  P. 
Lentule,  legem  de  me  ferentem  populus  Bomanus  ipse  vidit,  sensit- 
que  quantus  et  quanta  dignitate  essem  1 Constat  enim  nuUis  umquam 
comitiis  campum  Martium  tanta  celebritate,  tanto  splendore  omnis 
generis  hominuni,  aetatum,  ordinum  floruisse.  Omitto  civitatum 
nationum,  provinciarum,  regum,  orbis  denique  terrarum  de  meis  in 
omnes  inortales  meritis  unum  judicium  unumque  consensum ; adven- 
tus  meus  atque  introitus  in  urbem  qui  fuit ! U trum  me  patria  sic 
accepit  ut  lucera  salutemque  redditam  sibi  ac  restitutam  accipere 
debuit,  an  ut  crudelem  tyrannum,  quod  vos  Catilinae  gregales  de 
me  dicere  solebatis  1 Itaque  ille  unus  dies,  quo  die  me  populus 
Bomanus  a porta  in  Capitolium,  atque  inde  domum  sua  celebritate 
laetitiaque  comitatum  honestavit,  tantae  mihi  jiicunditati  fuit  ut 
tua  mihi  conscelerata  ilia  vis  non  modo  non  propulsanda,  sed  etiam 
emendanda  fuissc  videatur.  Quare  ilia  calamitas,  si  ita  est  appel- 
landa,  excussit  hoc  genus  totum  maledicti,  ne  quisquam  jam  audeat 
reprehendere  consulatum  meum  tot,  tantis,  tarn  ornatis  judiciis, 
testimoniis,  auctoritatibus  comprobatum.  XXIX.  Quod  si  in  isto 
tuo  maledicto  probrum  non  modo  mihi  nullum  objectas,  sed  etiam 
laudem  illustras  meam,  quid  tc  aut  fieri  aut  fingi  dementius  potest  I 
Uno  enim  male<licto  bis  a me  patriam  servatam  esse  concedis ; 
semel,  quum  id  feci,  quod  omnes  non  negent  immortalitati,  si  fieri 


bans  plebs  ’ as  inhabiting  the  hills  (montes) 
of  Romo.  But  as  GraoTius  remarks,  the 
richer  pi>ople  in  Rome  generally  lived  on 
the  * montes.*  Gesner  quotes  Varro.  L.  L. 
Ti.  3,  who  is  speaking  of  the  festival  called 
Septimontium,  which  he  calls  ‘feriae  non 
pnpuli  Bed  mootanorura  modo.’  But  this 
does  not  explain  the  * pagani.*  Manutius 
aays  that  the  ' pagani  * are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  * pagi  * out  of  the  city,  but  in  the 
Ager  Romanus.  and  they  were  called  * plebs 
urbana*  because  they  were  reckoned  in  the 
census  among  the  * urbanae  tribus for  the 
* plebs  rustics  * which  was  reckoned  among 
the  * rusticae  tribus,*  was  much  mure  ho* 
nourable.  The  original  pa««agc,  as  it  seems, 
in  the  Pro  Sestio,  c.  14,  is  this:  **  nullum 
erat  Italiae  municipium  . . . nullum  colle- 
gium aut  concthum  aut  omnino  aliquod 


commune  consilium,”  &c. 
ferentem  . . . euem  C.,  * ferente  * and 

* esset  * for  ' essem  * Faemus,  Baiter.  The 
reason  for  the  alteration  is  plain ; but  it 
may  stand  as  it  is  in  the  MSS. — *dvitatum  :* 

* civitatium  * P.  G.»  Baiter. 

Itaque  ille  unus  dies,]  Pro  Sestio,  c.  60 : 
” Hunc  ego  reditum  repudiarem,  qui  ita 
florens  fuit  at  verear  ne  qui  me  studio 
gloriae  putet  idciroo  exisse  ut  ita  redirem  V* 
emendanda~\  C.  The  common  texts  have 

* emenda.'  Mommsen  proposes  * iovitanda.* 
— * excu&sit  :*  * exussit,*  P.,  Baiter,  who 
refers  to  Cicero  (Brutus,  c.  4):  **  exustus- 
qiie  floH  siti  Tcteris  ubertatis  exaniit 
where  * exustus  * is  very  appropriate. 

20.  uou  negent'\  ‘negent*  P.  G.  V., 
‘ concedent*  Halm. — ‘muo  corpora  excepi;* 
repeated  as  usual  (c.  24). 
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potest,  mandandum,  tu  supplicio  puniendum  putasti ; iterum,  qauin 
tuura  multorumque  practcr  te  inflammatum  in  bonos  omnes  impe- 
tum  meo  corpore  excepi,  ne  earn  civitatem,  quam  servasscm  iner- 
mis,  annatus  in  discrinien  adducerem. 

Esto,  lion  fuit  in  nie  poena  iilla  peccati : at  fuit  judicii.  Gujus  ? 
quis  me  umquam  ulia  lege  interrogavit  ? quis  postulavit  ? quis  diem 
dixit!  Potest  igitur  damuati  poenam  sustinere  indemnatus!  est 
hoc  tribunicium,  est  populare ! quamquain  ubi  tu  te  popularem,  nisi 
quum  pro  populo  fecisti,  potes  dicere  ? Sed  quum  hoc  juris  a niajo- 
ribus  proditum  sit,  ut  nemo  civis  Romanus  aut  [libertatem]  aut 
civitatem  possit  amittcre,  nisi  ipse  auctor  factus  sit,  quod  tu  ipse 
potuisti  in  tua  caussa  discere— credo  enim,  quamquam  in  ilia 
adoptions  legitime  factum  est  nihil,  tamen  te  esse  interrogatum, 
auctorne  esses,  ut  in  te  P.  Fonteius  vitae  necisque  potestatem 
haberet,  ut  in  filio — quaero  si  aut  negasses  aut  tacuisses,  si  tamen 
id  XXX  curiae  jussissent,  num  id  jussum  esset  ratum!  Certe  non. 
Quid  ita!  quia  jus  a majoribus  nostris,  qui  non  hcte  et  fallaciter 
populares,  sed  vere  et  sapienter  fuerunt,  ita  comparatum  est  ut  civis 
Romanus  libertatem  nemo  possit  invitus  amittere.  Quin  etiam  si 
decemviri  sacranientum  in  libertatem  injustum  judicassent,  tamen, 
quotiescumque  vcUet  quis,  hoc  in  genere  solo  rem  judicatam  referre 
posse  volucrunt ; civitatem  vero  nemo  umquam  ullo  populi  jussu 
amittet  invitus.  XXX.  Qui  cives  Romani  in  colonias  I.iatinas 
proBciscebantur,  fieri  non  poterant  Latini,  ni  erant  auctorcs  facti 


lege  inieTTOgavit  ^ **  Neroinem  unnin 

ciTem  tantam  eminere  debere  ut  le^bus 
interrogari  non  possit  (Livy*  38.  c.  50). 

guum  pro  populo]  * Pro  populo  facere  * 
is  to  sacrifice  for  the  people ; as  in  Cicero's 
letters  to  Atticus  (i.  12,  13).  The  allusion 
is  to  Clodius  disturbing  the  celebration  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  ' Pro  ' is 
not  in  C. ; but  it  is  necessary.  1 do 
not  know  what  is  the  authority  for  * liber- 
tatem.' Baiter’s  readings  are  * inpietatem  * 
P.  V.,  * impietatem  ’ G.  M.,  out  of  which 
Mommsen  has  ingeniously  made  *sui  potes- 
tatem,'which  Baiter  has  in  his  text.  He  refers 
to  Gaius  ii.  147  : si  modo  defunctus  testa- 

tor ct  dris  Romanus  et  suae  potestatis  mortis 
tempore  fucrit.”  But  this  will  not  prove  that 
the  Romans  said  *sui  potestatem  amittere.’ 
— 'adoptione ' adoptatione  ’ P.  G.  V.,  Baiter. 

auciome  ester,]  These  are  the  words  in 
the  formula  of  'adrogatio*  (Gellius,  v.  ID) 
which  was  effected  by  a Lex  Curiata  : **  Ve- 
litis  jubeatis  ut  L.  Valerius  L.  Titio  tam 
jure  legeque  filius  (sibi)  siet,  quam  si  ex 
eo  patre  matreque  familias  ejus  natus  esset, 


utique  ei  vitae  necis<|ue  in  eo  ]>otestas 
siet,  uti  patri  endo  filio  est,  haoc  ita  ut  dixi, 
ita  VOS,  Quirites,  roge.” 

ft  decemvitH  • . .judicassent,]  He  is  al- 
luding to  a * caussa  liberalis,’  a case  in  which 
the  freedom  of  a person  was  in  question. 
**  Aliquem  de  libertate  litigantem  liberum 
non  esse  judicassent”  (Manutius),  who 
refers  to  the  case  of  the  woman  of  Airetium 
(Pro  Caecina,  c.  33,  Vol.  II.):  non  posse 

nostrum  sacramentum  justnin  judicare,”  and 
” sacramentum  nostrum  justum  judicavc- 
mnt.”  From  this  wo  learn  that  the  ex- 
pression is  * sacramentum  justum*  or’in- 
justum  judicare.’  For  ’referre’  Faemus 
has  ‘ referri.’  This  * rem  judicatam  referre* 
is  supposed  to  mean  that  the  Decemviri 
allowed  a case  that  was  once  settled  to  be 
tried  again. 

* Bacramentum’  is  explained  in  the  notes 
to  the  oration  Pro  Caecina,  c.  33. 

30.  Qui  cires  Romani]  Sec  Pro  Caedna, 
c.  33  and  the  notes,  Vol.  II. 

Latini,  n<  erant]  * Latini  ntri  erant 
Klotxius ; latini  ||  erant  (post  v.  /eftni  syl. 
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nonienque  dederant.  Qui  erant  rerum  capitalium  condeninati,  non 
prius  hanc  civitatem  amittebant  quam  erant  in  earn  rccepti,  quo 
vertendi,  hoc  est  mutandi,  soli  caussa  venerant.  Id  autem  ut  esset 
faciundum,  non  ademptione  civitatis,  sed  tecti  et  aquae  et  ignis 
interdictions  faciebant.  Populus  Ronianus  L.  Sulla  dictatore 
ferente  comitiis  centuriatis  municipiis  civitatem  ademit ; ademit 
iisdcm  agros.  De  agris  ratum  est,  fuit  enim  populi  potestas : de 
civitate  ne  tamdiu  quidem  valuit  quamdiu  ilia  Sullani  temporis 
arma  valuerunt.  An  vero  Volaterranis,  quum  etiain  turn  esscnt 
in  armis,  L.  Sulla  victor  re  publica  recuperata  comitiis  centuriatis 
civitatem  eripere  non  potuit,  hodieque  V olaterrani,  non  modo  cives, 
sed  etiam  optimi  cives  fruuntur  nobiscum  simul  hac  civitate  ; con- 
sulari  homini  P.  Clodius  eversa  re  publica  civitatem  adimere  potuit 
concilio  advocato,  conductis  operis  non  solum  egentium,  sed  etiam 
servorum,  Fidulio  principe,  qui  se  illo  die  coniirmat  Romae  non 
fuisse  1 Quod  si  non  fuit,  quid  te  audacius  qui  ejus  nomen  incide- 
ris  ? quid  desperatius,  qui  ne  ementiendo  quidem  potueris  auctorem 
adumbrare  meliorem?  Sin  autem  is  primus  scivit,  quod  facile 
potuit  qui  propter  inopiam  tecti  in  foro  pemoctasset,  cur  non  juret 
se  Gadibus  fuisse,  quum  tu  te  fuisse  Interamnae  probaveris  i Hoc 


labam  ni  in  marg.  supplevit  sccunda,  sed 
antiqua  manus)  P. ; /a/ini.  At  erani  G.  M. ; 
latini  Ait  erani  V/  (Bmter),  who  has  fol- 
lowed Klotx»  whose  correction  seems  cer- 
tain, unless  we  take  ni.  The  common  read- 
ing is  * Latini,  qui  non  erant,*  on  which 
Wolf  says,  “ Gravis  sententia : Non  sunt  in 
colonias  profecti,  qui  nomen  non  dederant, 
h.  e.  qui  noluenint  proficisci  in  colonias, 
qui  non  sunt  profecti/*—*  vertendi,  hoc  est 
routandi  :*  compare  Pro  Caccina,  c.  34 : 
“ Nam  qui  volunt,**  &c. 

inierdic/ione  /aeiebant.'\  * interdictione 
adigebantur,*  Halm,  Baiter ; but  this  is 
rather  too  much  to  accept,  though  the  other 
reading  may  bo  as  Wolf  calls  it  ^ineptissima 
stribligo/ 

civitatem  ademii ;]  See  Pro  Caedna,  c. 
36,  and  the  notes. — * An  vero:*  the  emen- 
dation of  Lambinus  for  * Hanc  vero.* — * op- 
tiroi  cives  / this  would  mean  the  best  citi- 
zens, but  he  probably  means  * optimo  jure 
cives,*  as  Wolf  observes,  * cives  optima  lege 
but  he  should  have  written  * jure.*  See 
Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  3.  c.  91,  note  on  * optimo 
jure/ 

epu , • . inciderii  /]  That  is,  caused  it  to 
be  cut  on  the  bronze  (aes),  for  the  Pie- 
biscita  as  well  as  the  Leges  were  cut  on 
bronze,  and  the  name  of  him  was  put  at  the 


head  (praescribebatur)  who  voted  first  in 
the  Pr^rogativa.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
write  *qui  in  aes  ejus  nomen  incidcris/ 
The  passage  in  the  oration  Pro  Plancio,  c. 
14,  is  this  : '*  Nam  quod  primus  scivit  legem 
do  publicanis  turn  quum  vir  omplissimus 
consul  id  illi  ordini  per  populum  dedit, 
quod  per  senatum  si  licuisset  dedisset,  si  in 
eo  crimen  est  quia  sufTragium  tuUt,  quis 
non  tuUt  publicanus  ? si,  quia  primus  scivit, 
utrum  id  sortis  esse  vis  an  ejus  qui  Ulam 
legem  ferebat  ? Si  sortis,  nullum  crimen 
est  in  casu : si  consulis,  splendor  etiam 
Planci,  hunc  a summo  viro  prinHpem  esse 
ordinis  judicatum.'*  It  appears  then  that 
when  it  was  determined  by  lot  what  Tribus 
or  Centuria  should  vote  first,  the  pro- 
poser of  the  JjCX  could  call  on  whom  he 
pleased  of  this  Tribus  or  Centuria  to  vote 
first. 

propter  tnoptam  . . . pemoetauet^'] 
* qui  * is  added  by  Baiter.  The  MSS.  which 
he  cites  have  * pemoctasset  * or  * pemoc- 
tasse.’  This  poor  wretch  slept  where  he 
could  in  the  porches,  in  the  forum,  as  many 
do  now. 

Interamnae']  When  Clodius  was  tried 
for  getting  into  Caesar's  house  while  the 
women  were  performing  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Dona  Dea,  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
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tu  igitur  homo  popularis  jure  munitam  civitatem  et  libertatem 
nostram  putas  ease  oportere,  ut,  si  tribuno  plebis  rogante  vf.litis 
JUBEATJSNK,  Fidulii  centum  se  velle  et  jubere  dixerint,  possit  unus 
quisque  nostrum  amittere  [civitatem]  ! Turn  igitur  majores  nostri 
populares  non  fucrunt,  qui  de  civitate  et  libertate  ea  jura  sanxerunt, 
quae  nec  vis  temporum  nec  potentia  magistratuum  nec  res  judicata 
nec  dcnique  uuiversi  populi  Romani  potestas,  quae  ceteris  in  rebus 
est  maxima,  labefactare  possit.  At  tu  etiam,  ereptor  civitatis, 
legem  de  injuriis  publicis  tulisti  Anagnino  nescio  cui  Mcnullac  per 
gratiam,  qui  tibi  ob  earn  legem  statuam  in  meis  aedibus  posuit; 
ut  locus  ipse  in  tanta  tua  injuria  legem  et  inscriptionem  statuae 
refelleret ; quae  res  municipibus  Anagninis  [ornatissimis]  multo 
major!  dolori  fuit  quam  quae  idem  ille  gladiator  scelera  Anagniao 
fecerat. 

XXXI.  Quid,  si  ne  scriptuni  quidem  umquam  est  in  ista  ipsa 
rogations  quam  se  Fidulius  negat  scivisse,  tu  autem,  ut  acta  tui 
praeclari  tribunatus  hominis  dignitate  cohonestes,  auctorem  am- 
plecteris — sed  tamcn  si  nihil  de  me  tulisti,  quo  minus  essem  non 
modo  in  civium  numcro,  sed  etiam  in  eo  loco,  in  quo  me  honores 
populi  Romani  collocavcrunt,  tamenne  cum  tua  voce  violabis,  quern 
post  nefarium  scelus  consulum  superiorum  tot  vides  judiciis  scnatus, 
populi  Romani,  Italiae  totius  honestatum,  quern  nc  turn  quidem 
quuni  abcram  negare  poteras  esse  tua  lege  scnatorem ! Ubi  enim 
tulcras  ut  mihi  aqua  et  igni  interdiceretur  ? quod  Gracchus  de  P. 
Popillio,  Saturninus  de  Metello  tulit,  homines  seditiosissimi  de 
optimis  ac  fortissimis  civibus:  non,  ut  esset  intcrdictum,  quod 


that  he  was  not  in  Rome  at  the  time,  but  at 
Interamna.  So  Pidulias,  who  for  some 
reason  is  said  or  supposed  not  to  wish  it  to 
be  thought  that  he  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  this  affair*  might  swear  that  he  was  at 
the  world's  end*  for  Gades  was  one  of  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  world. 

**  Oranibui  in  terris  quae  sunt  a Gadibus 
usque 

Auroram  et  Gangcm."  (Juvenal,  x.  1.) 

Turn  iffUur]  Garatoni  was  offended  with 
‘Turn*  placed  as  it  is  here:  **  in  pnneipio 
posita  ita,  ut  earn  fere  hodie  |>onont,  quum 
dicere  volunt,  Aoe  ita  eti  " (Wolf). — 
*{M>tentia  magistratuum  :*  Gulielmius,  a 
good  critic,  suggested  * impoteiitia,'  which 
would  be  an  improvement;  for  if  the  writer 
meant  the  * authority,’  he  should  have  said 
^potestas.'  — * labefactare  possit:’  Emesti 


altered  'possit'  to  'posset,*  and  so  it 
should  be. 

de  mjuriiM  pubticie']  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  this  aff^  and  of  Menulla. 

31.  amptecterie']  M.  V.,  * amplcxeris  ' 
P.  G.,  Baiter. — ‘ Gracchus:'  C.  Gracchus,  b.c. 
123,  proposed  a Lex  against  P.  Popillius 
Laenas,  who  in  hU  consulship  had  diiectcd 
the  ' quaestiones  ’ against  the  partisans  of 
Ti.  Gracchus.  This  proceeding  against  Po- 
pillius followed  Gracchus’  Lex  " ne  de  ca> 
pile  civium  Romanonim  injussu  vestro  judi- 
caretur”  (Pro  C.  Kabirio,  c-  4,  Vol.  II.). 
Ciellius  (xi.  13)  has  preserved  a few  of 
Gracchus’  words:  “Quae  vos  cupide  per 
husce  annos  appetistis  at(|ue  voluistis,  ea  si 
temero  repudiaritis,  abesse  non  potest  quin 
aut  olim  cupide  appetisso  aut  nunc  temcre 
repudia-sso  dicamini.’’  Metellu.s  is  Metellus 
Nomidicus  (Quum  Seimtui,  c.  15). 
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ferri  non  poterat,  tulerunt,  sed  ut  interdiceretur.  Ubi  cavisti  ne 
meo  me  loco  censor  in  senatum  legeret  ? quod  de  omnibus,  etiam 
quibus  damnatis  interdictum  est,  scriptum  est  in  legibus.  Quaere 
hoc  ex  Clodio,  scriptore  legum  tuarum ; jube  adesse : latitat 
omnino,  sed  si  requiri  jusseris,  invenient  hominem  apud  sororein 
tuani  occultantem  se  capite  demisso.  Sed  si  patrem  tuum,  civem 
medius  fidius  egregium  dissimilemque  vestri,  nemo  umquam  sanus 
exsulera  appellavit,  qui,  quum  de  eo  tribunus  plebia  promulgasset, 
adesse  propter  iniquitatem  illius  Cinnani  temporis  noluit,  eique 
imperium  est  abrogatum ; si  in  illo  poena  legitima  turpitudinem  non 
habuit  propter  vim  temporum,  in  me,  cui  dies  dicta  numquam  est,  qui 
reus  non  fui,  qui  numquam  sum  a tribuno  plebis  citatus,  damnati 
poena  esse  potuit,  ea  praesertim,  quae  ne  in  ipsa  quidem  rogations 
praescripta  est!  XXXII.  At  vide,  quid  intersit  inter  ilium 
iniquissinium  patris  tui  casum  et  hanc  fortunam  conditionemquc 
nostram.  Patrem  tuum,  civem  optimum,  clarissimi  viri  filium,  qui 
si  viveret,  qua  sevcritate  fuit,  tu  profecto  non  viveres,  L.  Philippus 
censor  avunculum  suum  praeteriit  in  recitando  senatu ; nihil  enim 
poterat  dicere,  quare  rata  non  essent  quae  erant  acta  in  ca  re 
puhlica,  in  qua  se  illis  ipsis  temporibus  censorem  esse  voluissct. 
Me  L.  Cotta,  homo  censorius,  in  senatu  juratus  dixit,  se,  si  censor 
turn  esset,  quum  ego  aberam,  meo  loco  senatorem  rccitaturum 
fuisse.  Quis  in  meum  locum  judicem  subdidit?  quis  meorum 


occvltantem]  Cicero  nid  something  as 
bad  as  this  in  the  senate  about  Clodia, 
C'lodius’  sister  and  the  consol  MeCellus’ 
wife  (Ad  Att.  ii.  1):  Non  consulare,  in* 

quies,  dictum:  fateor." 

patrem  tuum  . . . rrt/rt,]  Appios  Clau- 
dius was  praetor  b.c.  80  (Pro  Archia.  c.  5). 
When  he  says  ‘vestri,'  he  includes  P.  Clo- 
dius*  brother,  Appius  Clodius.  Appius  the 
fiither  was  deprived  of  his  ' imporium ' in 
the  troublesome  times  of  Cinna,  as  it  is  said 
here.  Drumann  (Geschiebte  Homs,  ii.  p. 
184)  makes  him  the  consul  of  b.c.  ^9.  See 
De  Harusp.  cc.  1,  12. 

32.  m tenatH  juratue']  Wliat  occasion 
had  Cotta  for  saying  this  on  oath  (juratus)  ? 
L.  Cotta  was  censor  b.c.  63.  There  was 
no  * lustrum  ' during  Cicx'ro’s  exile.  Cotta 
is  said  to  have  said  that  if  he  had  been 
censor  when  Cicero  was  absent,  be  would 
have  read  bis  name  in  the  list  of  senators, 
would  have  acknowledged  him  to  be  a sena- 
tor still.  That  would  have  been  regular: 
he  might  have  done  it,  if  he  chr>se.  * UecU 
Uro  ’ is  the  pro|>er  word.  But  in  c.  31  he 


says : “ ne  meo  me  loco  censor  in  senatum 
legeret which  expression  applies  to  a man 
being  chosen  as  a member  of  the  senate 
(Lavy,  23.  c.  23).  He  had  said  a little  be- 
fore that  Clodius  could  not  deny  that  bo 
was  a senator,  though  he  was  not  at  Rome. 

Qui#  in  meum  focum]  Manutius  says 
that  the  first  ‘ decuria ' of  the  judices  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  was  taken  from  tho 
‘ ordo  seimtorius,’  acivifding  to  the  Aurelia 
Lex.  It  would  have  been  much  more  to 
the  purpose  if  he  had  asked.  Who  waa  put 
in  my  place  ? But  * subdidit ' is  the  wrong 
word  (VoL  I.  Verr.  Act,  1.  c.  10). — ‘ Dis- 
cessn  meo :'  bo  means  in  bis  absence,  but 
the  words  mean  ‘ when  I went  away.'  Com- 
pare Pro  Sestio,  c.  60:  "omnia  discessu 
moo.”  It  was  usual  for  a Roman  to  make 
some  mention  of  his  nearest  friends  in  his  tes- 
tament, which  wasa  mark  of  res|>ect.  Klotx 
defends  the  expression  ‘ disccssu  meo ' by 
comparing  the  passage  in  the  De  l^'gihus 
(ii.  17):  "Omnia  turn  perditorum  civium 
scelere  tiiscessu  meo  rcligionuin  jum  pol- 
lute sunt : vexati  nostri  lares  familiares : in 
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amicorum  testamcntum  discessu  meo  fecit,  qui  mihi  non  idem 
tribuerit  quod  et  si  adessem  J quis  me  non  modo  civis,  sed  socius 
recipere  contra  tuam  legem  et  juvare  dubitavit?  Denique  univer- 
sus  senatus  multo  ante  quam  est  lata  lex  de  me,  Oratias  agendas 
censuit  civitatibus  iis  quae  M.  Tullium — tantumne  ? immo  etiam, 
Givem  optiine  de  re  publics  meritum  recepissent.  Et  tu  unus 
pestifer  civis  eum  restitutum  negas  esse  civem,  quern  ejectum 
universus  senatus  non  modo  civem,  sed  etiam  egrcgium  civem 
semper  putavit  I At  vero,  ut  annales  populi  Romani  et  monuments 
vetustatis  loquuntur,  Kaeso  ille  Quintius,  et  M.  Furius  Camillus,  et 
M.  Servilius  Ahala,  quum  essent  optime  de  re  publica  meriti, 
tamen  populi  incitati  vim  iracuudiamque  subierunt,  damnatique 
coinitiis  centuriatis  quum  in  exsilium  profugissent,  rursus  ab  eodem 


eonim  sedibus  exaedificatum  tcroplam  Li- 
centiae : paUus  a delubris  is  qui  ilia  ser* 
varat.**  But  this  passai^e  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  prove  that  'discessu  meo'  is  rightly 
used  by  the  DtH^lamaior.  Klotz  adds  that 
Cicero  would  not  admit  that  be  was  * in 
exilio/  and  that  'discessu  meo/  which  ho 
says  means  'during  the  time  of  my  going 
away/  not  * at  the  dine  of  my  going  away/  is 
proper,  and  expresses  his  voluntary  absence. 
But  there  is  a very  simple  way  of  expressing 
that  without  using  * discessu  roeo  ’ to  signify 

* during  the  timo  of  my  going  away.* 

Klotz  says  that  if  Cicero  had  been  legally 
banished  he  would  liave  been  on  the  same 
footing  as  one  who  was  not  a citizen,  and 
that  no  Roman  could  have  made  Cicero  bis 

* heres.*  This  is  said  to  explain  the  matter 
about  the  will.  He  quotes  as  proof  Cicero, 
Pro  Archia,  c.  5.  As  usual  his  law  is  ail 
confusion. — 'quod  et  si:*  Baiter  omits  'et.* 

quit  me  ..  . dubHavii  Cicero  himself 
will  answer  this.  He  says  of  C.  Vergilius, 
the  praetor  of  Sicily : " Cum  ipsa  paene 
insula  mihi  sese  obviam  ferre  vellet,  praetor 
ille  . . . me  in  Siciliam  venire  noluit’*  (Pro 
Plancio,  c.  40 ; Plutarch,  Cicero,  c.  32). 

lata  lex  de  me,]  He  means  the  Lex  about 
his  restoration;  but  he  should  have  said 
it.  Gratias  agendas  ;*  Markland  says  that 
the  man  seems  to  have  confound^  two 
different  letters  of  the  senate  ; one  of  which 
recommended  Cicero  to  the  care  of  all  whom 
he  came  among,  and  another  in  which  the 
senate  thanked  them  for  doing  what  they 
had  been  asked  to  do.  The  words  of  the 
former  letter  are  preserved  in  the  oration 
In  Pisonem,  c.  15,  where  he  is  entitled 
' civem  conservatorem  rei  publicae.*  The 
other  letter  is  mentioned  in  the  oration  Pro 
Bestio,  c.  60 ; and  by  Plutarch  (Cicero,  c. 


33).  Markland,  who  is  very  acute  in  seeing 
many  things,  observes  that  here  Cicero  is 
merely  called  'civis  optime  de  re  publica 
mcritus/  an  expression  which  would  be  ap- 
plied to  many  persons  as  a matter  of  course. 
In  the  Pro  B^io  be  says  ' conservator  rei 
publicae.* 

. . . Qvrn/itii,]  The  son  of  L.  Quin- 
tius Cincinnatus,  who  was  driven  away  by 
the  popular  clamour  excited  by  the  tribunes 
(Livy,  iii.  c.  II).  The  story  of  M.  Furius 
Camillus  is  in  Livy  (v.  c.  32). 

Ahala’s  name  was  Caius,  and  so  Baiter 
writes  it.  (See  In  Cat.  i.  c.  1,  and  the 
note.) — " De  centuriatis  comitiis  mox  cre- 
dendum  cst  rbetori. — Consuetude  haec  erat, 
ut,  si  quis  ante  enmitia  centuriata  solum 
vertisset  exilii  causa,  deinde  plebs  tributis 
scisceret,  id  eijustum  exilium  esset**  (Wolf). 
See  Livy,  26.  c.  3. 

Klotz  answers  Niebuhr,  who  charges  the 
Declamator  with  saying  that  these  three 
men  were  condemned  to  exile  by  the  Co- 
mitia  Centuriata;  and  he  correctly  main- 
tains that  this  is  not  said  here,  but  it  ia 
said  that  the  men  were  condemned  for 
something,  and  avoided  the  punishment 
by  going  into  exile,  as  they  could  do. 
Niebuhr  also  says  that  * exilium  * was  never 
inflicted  as  a punishment  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Lex  Calpumia  de  Ambitu ; but 
' exUium  * was  no  part  of  the  penalty  of  the 
Lex  Calpumia.  Niebuhr  also  thinks  that 
the  story  of  Ahala  being  recalled  may  be  as 
destitute  of  foundation  as  that  of  Kaeso. 
To  this  Klotz  replies  that  it  is  not  said  here 
that  they  were  recalled  by  the  people  in 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  but  " be  only  states 
that  they  were  restored  to  their  former  dig- 
nity by  the  people,  who  were  afterwards 
reconciled  to  them/’  Let  it  be  so. 
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populo  placato  sunt  in  suam  pristinam  dignitatem  restituti.  Quod 
si  his  damnatis  non  modo  non  imminuit  calamitas  clarissimi 
nominis  gloriam,  sed  etiam  honestavit — nam  etsi  optabilius  est 
cursum  vitae  conficere  sine  dolore  et  sine  injuria,  tamen  ad  immor- 
talitatem  gloriae  plus  aiFert  desideratum  esse  a suis  civibus  quam 
omnino  numquam  esse  violatum — mihi  sine  ullo  judicio  populi 
profecto  cum  amplissiinis  omnium  judiciis  restitutio  maledicti 
locum  aut  criminis  obtinebit ! Fortis  et  constans  in  optima  rationc 
civis  P.  Popillius  semper  fuit;  tamen  ejus  in  omni  vita  nihil 
est  ad  laudetn  illustrius  quam  calamitas  ipsa.  Quis  enim  jam 
meminisset  eum  bene  de  re  publica  meritum,  nisi  et  ab  improbis 
expulsus  esset  et  per  bonos  restitutus ! Q.  Metelli  praeclarum 
imperium  in  re  militari  fuit,  egregia  censura,  omnis  vita  plena 
gravitatis;  tamen  hujus  viri  laudem  ad  sempitemam  mcmoriam 
temporis  calamitas  propagavit.  XXXIII.  Quod  si  et  illis,  qui 
expulsi  sunt  inique,  sed  tamen  legibus,  reducti  inimicis  interfectis 
rogationibus  tribuniciis,  non  auctoritate  senates,  non  comitiis  cen- 
turiatis,  non  decretis  Italiae,  non  desiderio  civitatis,  inimicorum 
injuria  probro  non  fuit;  in  me,  qui  profectus  sum  integer,  afui 
simul  cum  re  publica,  redii  cum  maxima  dignitate,  tc  vivo,  fratre 
tuo  altero  consuls  reducente,  altero  praetore  petente,  tuum  scelus 
meiim  probrum  putas  esse  oportere  ? Ac  si  me  populus  Romanes 
incitatus  iracundia  aut  invidia  e civitatc  ejecisset,  idemquc  postea 
mea  in  rem  publicam  benobcia  recordatus  sc  collegisset,  temerita- 
tem  atque  injuriam  suam  restitutione  mea  reprchcndisset,  tamen 
profecto  nemo  tarn  esset  amens  qui  mihi  tale  populi  judicium  non 
dignitati  potius  quam  dedecori  putaret  esse  oportere.  Nunc  vero, 
quum  me  in  judicium  populi  nemo  omnium  vocarit,  condcmnari  non 
potuerim,  qui  accusatus  non  sim,  deniquc  ne  pulsus  quidem  ita 


P.  Popilliui  , . . Q.  Metellt]  Here  they 
are  again.  We  had  them  in  c.  31;  and 
we  have  had  them  in  the  Quam  Populo,  c. 
3 and  4 ; Quum  Henatoi,  c.  15. 

33.  afui  . . . eum  re  pubUeat"]  Here  we 
have  it  again.  He  has  told  us  often  that 
the  Res  Publica  left  Rome  when  he  did. 
The  Senatus  and  the  Populus  Romanus 
stayed  behind,  as  it  appears  from  what  fol- 
lows ; but  they  must  have  been  in  an  awk- 
ward condition  without  the  Res  Publica 
and  Cicero.  But  he  has  forgotten  to  tell  us 
here  that  the  Res  Publica  came  back  with 
him,  though  it  did  (Quum  Senatui,  c.  14).* 
/ermo,]  This  is  the  antithesis  of  'ini- 
mids  interfectis as  in  the  Quum  Populo, 
c.  4 : ' inimicis  interfectis  * has  its  appro- 


priate counterpoise  to  keep  the  rhetorical 
scale  in  equilibrium.  * Petente  * appears  to 
be  corrupt : there  are  the  readings  Mucente,* 
' dicente,*  * detinente.*  Manutius  proposes 
* patiente,’  which  is  a slight  change.  Others 
Imve  been  proposed.  The  ' alter  praetor  ' is 
Clodtus*  brother  Appius,  who  made  no  op- 
position to  Cicero's  return  (Ad  Fam.  iii. 
10):  **  Quid  erat  aubim  cur  egr)  in  te  tarn 
implacabilis  essero,  quum  te  ex  fratre  mco 
no  tunc  quidem,  quum  tibi  propo  necesso 
esset  eas  agere  partes,  inimicnm  mihi  fuisso 
oognoesem  and  In  Pisoncro,  c.  15.  What 
must  w*e  think  of  the  Rhetor,  who  has  just 
said  of  this  Appius  that  he  was  as  bad  as  his 
brother.^  (c.  31.)  Compare  c.  43,  and  the 
note  on  ' frire  sublatam.’ 
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Bim,  ut,  si  contenderem,  superare  non  possem,  contraque  a populo 
Romano  semper  sim  defensus,  amplidcatus,  ornatus,  quid  est 
quare  quisquam  mihi  se  ipsa  populari  ratione  anteponat ! An  tu 
populum  Romanum  esse  ilium  putas,  qui  constat  ex  iis  qui  mercede 
conducuntur,  qui  impelluntur  ut  vim  aiferant  magistratibus,  ut 
obsideant  senatum,  optent  quotidie  caedem,  incendia,  rapinas  I 
Quern  tu  tamen  populum  nisi  tabemis  olausis  frequentare  non 
potcras ; cui  populo  duces  Lentidios,  Lollios,  Plaguleios,  Sergios 
praefeceras.  O spccicm  dignitatemque  populi  Romani,  quam  reges, 
quam  nationes  exterae,  quam  gentes  ultimae  pertimescaut,  multi- 
tudinem  hominuni  ex  servis,  ex  conductis,  ex  facinorosis,  ex  egen- 
tibus  congregatam.  Ilia  fuit  pulchritudo  populi  Romani,  ilia  forma, 
quam  in  campo  vidisti  turn,  quum  etiam  tibi  contra  senatus  totius- 
que  Italian  auctoritatem  et  studium  dicendi  potestas  fuit.  Ille 
populus  est  dominus  regum,  victor  atque  imperator  omnium  gentium, 
quem  illo  clarjssimo  die,  scelerate,  vidisti  turn,  quum  omnes  prin- 
cipes  civitatis,  omnes  ordinum  atque  aetatum  omnium  suffragium 
se  non  de  civis,  sed  de  eWitatis  salute  ferre  censebant ; quum 
denique  homines  in  campum  non  tabemis,  sed  municipiis  clausis 
venerunt.  XXXIV.  Hoc  ego  populo,  si  turn  consoles  aut  fuis- 
sent  in  re  publics  aut  omnino  non  fuissent,  nullo  labore  tuo  prae- 
cipiti  furori  atque  impio  sceleri  restitissem.  Sed  publicam  caussam 
contra  vim  armatam  sine  populi  praesidio  susciperc  nolui ; non  quo 
mihi  P.  Scipionis,  fortissimi  viri,  vis  intima  privati  hominis  displi- 
ceret ; sed  Scipionis  factum  statim  P.  Mucius  consul,  qui  in 


contraque  a populo"]  We  shoold  say  * but 
on  the  contrary/  Cicoo  uses  this  form 
' contraque ' in  this  way. 

impelluntur optent]  Perhaps  a reader 
might  pass  over  this,  where  there  is  so  much 
moh*  that  is  absurd.  Satis  ridicule.  Ita* 
que  locum  integrum  esse  n^atGaratonius” 
(Wolf).  * Frequentare  ’ means  here  to  * col- 
lect/ Wolf  does  not  think  that  the  use  of 
this  verb  in  the  Orations  against  Catilina 
(iv.  7)  is  like  this. 

aiti  tabemie  elautia]  Here  we  hare  tho 
rhetorician.  He  shuts  up  the  * municipia.' 

34.  erne  populi  praeeidio]  He  hast  just 
siud,  “ With  such  a people,  if  there  hadihen 
been  consutsor  if  there  had  been  none,  I could 
have  resisted  your  violent  fury  and  wicked 
crime/’  He  adds,  **  But  1 did  not  choose  to 
undertake  the  cause  of  the  state  without  the 
protection  of  the  populus.*'  How  is  this  to 
be  explained  ? Klots  explains  it  by  making 
the  man  say  what  he  does  not  say.  Cicero 


says,  Pro  Sestio,  c.  19 : **  scio  enim  turn  non 
mihi  vestrum  (populi)  studium,  sed  meum 
pro{>c  vestro  defuisse.” 

tia  intima  privati]  * Vis  ♦ ♦ privati,* 
Baiter.  The  reading  is  uncertain.  Manntius 
proposed  *vis  ultima;'  and  Th.  Mommsen 
proposes  * violcntia  privati.*  P.  Sdpio  is 
the  Pontifex  Maximus.  He  led  the  rioters 
who  killed  Ti.  Gracchus.  P.  Mucius  Scmc- 
vola  was  one  of  the  consuls  of  that  year 
(b.c.  133).  'Gesta*  appears  to  refer  to 
* in  gerenda  re  publica.*  Mudns,  who  was 
considered  to  be  rather  sluggish  about  tho 
act,  when  it  was  done  (gesta),  when  Tt 
Gracchus  was  killed,  not  only  justified  the 
act,  but  he  did  more. — 'res  pervenisset  :* 
' res  publics  pervenisset/  Halm,  Baiter,  who 
compares  De  Domo,  c.  42,  in  servorum 
potMtatem  dvitas  tota  venisset which  is 
not  like  this : and  Pro  Sestio,  c.  21,  nonne 
ad  servos  videtis  rem  publicam  veuturam 
fuisse  ?*’  as  he  roads  that  pamage. 
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gerenda  re  [publica]  putabatur  fuisae  segnior,  gesta  multis  scnatus- 
coDsultis  non  modo  defendit,  sed  etiam  omavit : mihi  aut  te  inter- 
fecto  cum  consulibus,  aut  te  vivo  et  tecum  et  cum  illis  armis  dccer- 
tandum  fuit.  Erant  eo  tempore  multa  etiam  alia  metuenda.  Ad 
servos,  medius  fidius,  res  pcrvenisset.  Tantum  homines  impios  ex 
vetere  ilia  conjuratione  inustum  nefariis  mentibus  bononim  odium 
retinebat. 

II  ic  tu  me  etiam  gloriari  vetas:  negas  esse  ferenda  quae  soleam 
de  me  praedicare,  et  homo  facetus  inducis  etiam  sermonem  urbanum 
ac  venustum ; medicere  solere  esse  me  Jovem,  eundeinque  dictitare 
Minervam  esse  sororem  meam.  Non  tarn  insolens  sum  quod 
Jovem  esse  me  dico,  quam  ineruditus  quod  Minervam  sororem 
Jo  vis  esse  existimo.  Sed  tamen  ego  mihi  sororem  virginem  ascisco ; 
tu  sororem  tuam  virginem  esse  non  sisti.  Sed  vide  ne  tu  te  soleas 
Jovem  dicere,  quod  tu  jure  eandem  sororem  et  nxorem  appellare 
possis.  XXXV.  Et  quoniam  hoc  reprehendis,  quod  solere  me 
dicas  de  me  ipso  gloriosius  praedicare,  quis  umquam  audivit,  quum 
ego  de  me  nisi  coactus  ac  necessario  dicerem  1 Nam  si,  quum 
mihi  furta,  largitiones,  libidines  objiciuntur,  ego  respondere  soleo, 


retinebat.']  * Odium  t<*nebat,’  Herva^ius, 
and  that  is  what  he  ought  to  have  said ; but 
it  seems  that  he  did  not  say  it.  P.  has 
*odiumne  tenebat.’  It  is  supposed  that 
* retinebat*  is  sometimes  put  for  *tenebat.* 
It  may  be  so ; but  some  of  the  examples 
which  are  cited  do  not  prove  it ; and  the 
use  of  the  two  words  is  diiferent.  Wolf  has 
a remark  on  the  dKaruWtiXov  of  the  * struc- 
ture * of  this  sentence : * Sed  publicam  cau- 
sam  . . . decertandum  fuit.*  When  a man 
knows  all  the  facts,  he  secs  what  is  meant. 
But  the  sentence  is  very  bad. 

ette  me  /orem,]  This  is  said  in  order  to 
introduce  the  beMtiful  antithesis  of  * mihi 
sororem  virginem/  and  Huam  sororem  vtr- 
ginem  ;*  and  the  smart  repartee  which  fol- 
lows. And  we  are  to  believe  that  this  hltby 
stuff  was  spoken  before  the  Pontifices  in 
Clodios*  pres4>nce,  when  Cicero  was  arguing 
for  the  area  of  his  house. 

He  continues  in  the  next  chapter  in  the 
same  strain.  Who  ever  heard  him  boast, 
except  when  he  was  compelled?*'  Who? 
It  is  his  practioe,  he  says,  to  speak  of  bis 
services  in  saving  bis  country  when  he  is 
charged  with  theft  and  the  like;  but  the 
only  charge  brought  against  him  before  these 
very  hard  times  was  his  cruelty  at  tliat  time 
(illius  temporis).  the  time  of  the  conspiracy. 
It  is  rather  dUBcolt  to  see  what  are  the 


very  hard  times,  but  we  will  suppose  them 
to  be  the  times  of  his  exile ; for  they  cannot 
be  the  times  of  his  return.  Tlio  charges 
of  theft  and  the  like,  then,  were  made  in 
and  about  the  very  bard  times  when  he 
was  driven  into  exile ; and  it  was  bis  prac- 
tice then  to  speak  of  bis  services  to  the 
state,  which  speaking  roust  be  considered 
not  so  much  a boasting  of  his  sen’ices  as  a 
refusal  to  admit  the  charge  of  theft  and  so 
forth.  There  seems  to  ^ a time  wanting 
to  which  we  can  refer  this  practice  (soloo)  of 
not  pleading  to  a charge  of  theft  by  8{>eak* 
ing  of  something  else.  It  is  tedious  to  talk 
about  such  tedious  stuff.  Any  person  of 
common  sense  will  see  there  is  none  here. 
Yet  all  the  critics  do  not;  and  from  this  a 
conclusion  may  be  made.  Cicero  bad  a 
statue  of  Minerva  in  his  bouse,  which  be 
took  to  the  Capitol  before  be  left  Rome ; 
**  He  carried  to  the  Capitol  the  statue  of 
Athene,  which  for  a long  time  bad  stood  in 
his  house,  and  to  which  be  paid  especial 
honour,  and  dedicated  it  with  th^  inscrip- 
tion, * To  Athene,  the  guardian  of  Rome  * ** 
(Plutarch,  Cicero,  c.  31).  Cicero  mentions 
this  statue  in  the  De  Legibus,  ii.  17*  This 
may  have  famished  the  Declamator  with 
some  of  this  matter,  which  be  has  handled 
wiUi  such  ability. — 'non  eonAteri/  'conA- 
ten,'  Baiter.  Some  MSS.  omit ' non.’ 
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mcis  consiliis,  periculis,  laboribus  patriam  esse  servatam,  non  tarn 
sum  existiinandus  de  gestis  rebus  gloriari  quam  de  objectis  non 
confiteri.  Sed  si  mihi  ante  haec  durissima  rei  publicae  tempora 
nihil  umquam  aliud  objectum  est  nisi  crudelitas  ea  unius  temporis, 
quum  a patria  pcrniciein  depuli,  quid,  me  huic  maledicto  ntrum 
non  respondere  an  deraisse  respondere  decuit  ? Ego  vero  etiam  rei 
publicae  semper  interesse  putavi  me  illius  pulcherrimi  facti,  quod 
ox  auctoritate  senatus,  consensu  bonorum  omnium  pro  salute 
patriae  gessissem,  splendorem  verbis  dignitateraque  retinere,  prae- 
sertim  quum  mihi  uni  in  hac  re  publica  audiente  populo  Romano 
opera  mea  hanc  urbem  et  hanc  rem  publicam  esse  salvam  jurato 
dicere  fas  fuisset.  Exstinctum  est  jam  illud  maledictum  crudeli- 
tatis,  quod  me,  non  ut  crudelem  tyrannum,  sed  ut  mitissimum 
parentem,  omnium  civium  studiis  desideratum,  repetitum,  arces- 
situm  vident.  Aliud  exortum  est.  Objicitur  mihi  meus  ille  dis- 
cessus,  cui  ego  crimini  respondere  sine  mea  maxima  laude  non 
possum.  Quid  eniin,  pontiRces,  debeo  dicere  ? Peccati  me  con- 
scientia  profugisse ! At  id  quod  mihi  crimini  dabatur  non  modo 
peccatum  non  erat,  sed  erat  res  post  natos  homines  pulchcrrima. 
J udicium  populi  pertimuisse ! At  nec  propositum  ullum  fuit,  et 
si  fuisset,  duplicata  gloria  discessissem.  Bonorum  mihi  praesi- 
dium  defuisse?  falsum  est.  Me  mortem  timuisse?  turpe  est. 
XXXVI.  Dicendum  igitur  est  id  quod  non  dicerem,  nisi  coactus: 
nihil  enim  umquam  de  me  dixi  sublatius  asciscendae  laudis  caussa 
potius  quam  criminis  depellendi : dico  igitur,  et  quam  possum 
maxima  voce  dico — Quum  omnium  perditorum  et  conjuratorum 

altenim  rabUto  ampleque  dicentiam/* 
But  Guliulmiua  may  have  thought  that  the 
' Hublatius ' of  this  |>aasago  is  not  the  ' sub- 
late  * of  the  Brutus. 

maxima  rocs]  The  writer  has  forgotten 
whom  he  is  addressing.  The  ' rem  publicam 
esse  salvam  jurato  * is  still  in  his  memory  ; 
and  the  passage  of  Cicero  (Ad  Fam.  v.  2) : 
**  magna  voce  juravi  verissimum  pulchcrri- 
mumque  jusjurandum,  quod  populus  item 
magna  vo<*e  me  vere  jurasso  jumvit.^'  And 
what  does  he  say  af^er  this  notice } * mo 
vidisse . . . futuras.’  There  would  have  been 
no  ' reliquiae ' at  all,  if  he  had  been  beaten 
in  the  struggle.  Then  wc  have  an  anti- 
thesis of  ‘ concidero  * and  * oeddere * con- 
ddere,*  being,  as  Wolf  says,  **cadcro  enm 
dolore  sic  ut  cxdtari  et  recrcari  possis; 
occidere,  cadere  cum  exitio,  cum  inter- 
itu.*'  Wolf  adds,  **in  s^xjuentibus  nihil 
tarn  oertnm  est,  quam  qut^  tentii  homo 


35.  ea  wnitw]  C. ; ‘ roca  unius,*  Baiter ; 
* illius/  Orelli. — ' facti,  quod  . . . gessissem 
Markland  attacks  the  rhetoridan's  Latin. 
Gesner  admits  that  * factum  gerere  * is  not 
very  exact ; but  he  asks  if  the  father  of 
eloquence  might  not  sometimes  be  a little 
careless.  Further  on  the  writer  has  ' re- 
tinere/ which  Wolf  says  should  be  * tneri  / 
and  so  it  would  have  been,  if  Cicero  had 
written  this  speech. — ‘jurato  dicere/ when 
he  retired  from  the  consulship.  See  the  In- 
trod.  to  these  orations,  and  Ad  Div.  v.  2. 

iurpe  rW.]  But  it  may  be  true,  though  it 
is  ‘tuiqie.*  And  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  his  house.’  We  arc  no  nearer  to  it 
yet. 

3f>.  sublathu"]  Gulielmius  suggested ‘suf- 
flatius.*  Graevius  wonders  at  Gulielmius, 
who  did  not  remember  what  Cicero  says  in 
the  Brutus,  c.  55  : “ duo  genera  (oratonim 
bonorum)  sunt,  uuum  attenuate  presseque, 
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incitata  vis,  ducc  tribuno  plebis,  consulibus  auctoribus,  afflicto 
scnatu,  pcrterritis  equitibus  Romanis,  suspensa  ac  sollicita  tota 
civitaie,  non  tam  in  me  impetum  faceret  quam  per  me  in  omnes 
bonos,  me  vidisse,  si  vicissem,  tenues  rei  publican  reliquiae,  si 
victus  essem,  nullas  futuras.  Quod  quum  judicassem,  deflevi  con- 
jugis  miserae  discidium,  liberorum  carissimorum  solitudinera,  fratris 
abscntis  amantissimi  atque  optiini  casum,  subitas  fundatissiraae 
fainiliae  ruinas ; sed  his  omnibus  rebus  vitam  anteposui  meorum 
civiuin,  remque  publicam  concidere  unius  discessu  quam  omnium 
intcritu  occidere  malui.  Speravi,  id  quod  accidit,  me  jacentem 
posse  vivis  viris  fortibus  excitari ; si  una  cum  bonis  interisscm, 
nullo  modo  posse  recreari.  Accepi,  pontifices,  magnum  atque 
incredibilem  dolorem : non  nego,  neque  istam  mihi  ascisco  sapien- 
tiam  quam  nonnulli  in  me  requirebant,  qui  me  animo  nimis  fracto 
esse  atque  afflicto  loqucbantur.  An  ego  poteram,  quum  a tot 
rerum  tanta  varietate  divellerer, — quas  idcirco  praeterco,  quod  ne 
nunc  quidem  sine  fletu  commemorare  possum — inbtiari  me  esse 
hominem  et  communem  naturae  sensum  repudiare  ? Turn  vero 
neque  illud  meum  factum  laudabile  nec  beneficium  ullum  a me  in 
rem  publicam  profectum  dicerem,  si  quidem  ea  rei  publicae  caussa 
reliquissem  quibus  aequo  animo  carercm,  eamque  animi  duritiam, 
sicut  corporis,  quod  quum  uritur  non  sentit,  stuporem  potius  quam 
virtutem  putarem.  XXXVII.  Suscipere  tantos  animi  dolores, 
atque  ea  quae  capta  urbe  accidunt  victis,  stante  urbe  unum  pcrpeti, 
et  jam  se  videre  distrahi  a complexu  suorum,  disturbari  tecta, 
diripi  fortunes,  patriae  denique  caussa  patriam  ipsam  amittcrc, 
spoliari  populi  Romani  beneficiis  amplissimis,  praecipitari  cx 


(speravii)t  9i  interiuteft  nuUo  te  modo  re~ 
creari  po$te.**  He  sajr  this  in  the  Pro 
Sestio,  c.  22,  in  a different  stylo:  “Quis 
enim  umquam  roe  a sonatu  populoqne  Ro« 
mano  tanto  omnium  bonorum  studio  non 
restitute,  quod  eerie,  si  essem  interfectus, 
accidcre  non  potuisset,  ullam  rei  publicae 
partem  cum  sua  minima  inridia  auderet 
attingcre?"  "Wolfs  sneer  loses  all  its 
meaning,  when  we  properly  look  at  the 
words  enm  bonis,  as  in  justii^  and  equity 
wc  should  do,  which  words  Wolf  purposely 
omitted  in  his  sneer.”  Whether  he  perished 
^ euro  bonis’  or  without  them,  the  result 
was  the  same.  Baiter,  following  Nii^elsbach, 
writes  * posse  rem  publicam  recreari.’ 

me  . . . esse  . . . loquebantur.']  For  * me 
. . . esse  . . . dicebant.’— ‘ sine  fletu there 
is  a better  reason  than  this  for  passing  over 
VOL.  III. 


them.  They  were  beside  the  purpose. 

stuporem  potius]  Wolf  refers  to  Gran- 
tor’s opinion,  Tuscul.  Disp.  iii.  G : " Minimo 
assentior  iis,  qui  istam  nescio  quam  indolen- 
tiam  magnopero  laudant,  quae  nec  potest  alia 
esse  nec  debet. — Nam  istud  nihil  dolcTo  non 
sine  magna  meroede  contingit  immanitatis 
in  animo,  stuporis  in  corpore.” 

He  says  something  in  the  Pro  SesUo,  c. 
22,  in  a few  words  much  better.  The  De- 
clamator  has  turned  it  into  burlesque: 
" Neque  enim  in  hoc  me  hominem  esse  in- 
fUiabor  umquam,  ut  mo  0])timo  fiatre, 
carissimis  liberis,  hdissima  conjuge,  vestro 
conspcctu,  patria,  hoc  honoris  gradu  sine 
dolore  caruisse  glorier.'  Quod  si  fedsscro, 
q^uod  a me  beneficium  haberetis,  quum  pro 
vobis  ea  quae  mihi  essent  vilia  reliquis- 
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altissimo  dignitatis  gradu,  videre  praetextatos  inimicos  nondum 
mnrte  complorata  arbitria  petentes  funeris ; haec  omnia  subire 
conscrvandorum  civium  caussa,  atque  ita,  quum  dolenter  absis,  non 
tarn  sapiens  quam  ii  qui  nihil  curant,  sed  tarn  amans  tuorum  ac  tui 
quam  communis  humanitas  postulat,  ea  laus  praeclara  atque  divina 
est.  Nam  qui  ea,  quae  numquam  cara  ac  jucunda  duxit,  animo  aequo 
rci  publicae  caussa  deserit,  nullam  benevolentiam  insigncm  in  rem 
publicam  declarat ; qui  autem  ea  relinquit,  rei  publicae  caussa, 
a quibus  cum  summo  dolore  divellitur,  ei  cara  patria  est,  cujus 
salutem  caritati  anteponit  suorum.  Quare  disrumpatur  licet  ista 
furia  atque  audiat  haec  ex  me,  quoniam  laccssivit, — bis  servavi,  ut 
consul  togatus  armatos  vicerim,  privatus  consulibus  armatis  cessc- 
rim.  Utriusque  temporis  fructum  tuli  maximum  ; superioris,  quod 
ex  senatus  auctoritate  et  senatum  et  omnes  bonos  meae  salutis 
caussa  mutata  veste  vidi ; posterioris,  quod  et  senatus  et  populus 
Romanus  et  omnes  mortales  et  privatim  et  publice  judicarunt  sine 
meo  reditu  rem  publicam  salvam  esse  non  posse. 

Sed  hie  mens  reditus,  pontifices,  vestro  judicio  continetur.  Nam 
si  VOS  me  in  meis  aedibus  collocatis,  id  quod  in  omni  mea  caussa 
semper  studiis,  consiliis,  auctoritatibus  sententiisque  fecistis,  video 
me  plane  ac  sentio  restitutum  ; sin  mea  domus  non  modo  mihi  non 
redditur,  sed  etiam  monumentum  praebet  inimico  doloris  mei, 
sceleris  sui,  publicae  calamitatis,  quis  erit  qui  hunc  reditum  potius 
quam  poenam  sempitemam  putet  1 In  conspectu  prope  totius  urbis 
domus  est  mea,  pontifices,  in  qua  si  manet  illud  non  monumentum 
urbis,  sed  sepulcrum  inimico  nomine  inscriptum,  demigrandum 
potius  aliquo  est  quam  habitandum  in  ea  urbe,  in  qua  tropaea  et  dc 
me  et  de  re  publica  videam  constituta. 

XXXVIII.  An  ego  tantam  aut  animi  duritiem  habere  aut 


37«  arbitria  . . •funeria']  Quum  Sena* 
tui»  c.  7* — * quum  dolenter  absis:*  * quum 
dolenter  feras  ct  sis/  Baiter.  * Feras ' seems 
to  bo  his  own.  There  is  probably  some 
corruption  hero.  The  common  texts  have 
‘ita  ut  dolenter  absis.* 

Quare  dierumpatur']  ‘ Quare— dirum* 
patur  . . . Iscessivit— bis  rem  publicam  ser* 
vavi,  qui,**  Baiter.  ‘ Rem  publicam  ’ is.  an 
addition,  and  ‘ qui  ’ a correction  of  Garatoni. 
Lambinus  placed  * rem  publicam  * after 
‘ Quare,*  and  that  is  the  rif^ht  place  for  it. 
He  observes  that  ' rem  publicam  * is  often 
written  r.  p.,  and  that  these  letters  mi^^ht 
easily  be  omitted  by  a copyist,  owing  to  the 
similarity  of  the  preceding  word.  Haim 


proposes  ‘ simul  atque  * for  ‘ atque.'  The 
lAtin  is  bad,  but  the  sense  is  worse.  In 
the  Pro  Sestio,  c.  22,  Cicero  says  : “ Servavi 
igitur  rem  publicam  discessu  meo  . . . ct 
unus  bis  rem  publicam  servavi,  semel  gloria, 
iterum  aefumna  mea.** 

“ Quanto  rcctius  hie,  qui  nil  molitor  in. 
cpte.** 

me  in  meit  aedibue  coHoeatie,']  Sec  c. 
58,  note. 

monumentum  urbit,"]  Baiter  says:  **urbit 
vel  cum  EmesUo  delendum  est  vel  cum 
Naegelsbachio  scribendum  libertatia,'**  But 
why  ? In  order  that  it  may  be  better  ? That 
is  no  reason  for  mending  it. 
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oculorum  impudentiain  possiin,  lit,  cujus  urbis  servatorem  me  esse 
senates  omnium  assensu  toties  judicarit,  in  ea  possim  intueri  domum 
inoam  eversam,  non  ab  inimico  meo,  sed  ab  hoste  communi,  et  ab 
eodem  exstructam  et  positam  in  uculis  civitatis,  ne  umquam  con- 
quiescere  possit  fletus  bonorum?  Sp.  Maelii  regnuin  appetentis 
domes  est  complanata.  Ecquid  aliud  ? aequum  accidisse  populus 
Romanes  Maelio  judicavit;  nomine  ipso  Aequimaelii  stultitia  poena 
comprobata  est.  Sp.  Cassii  domes  ob  eandem  caussam  eversa, 
atque  in  eodem  loco  acdes  posita  Telluris.  In  Vacci  pratis  domes 
fuit  M.  Vacci,  quae  publicata  est  et  eversa,  ut  illius  facinus  me- 
moria  et  nomine  loci  notaretur.  M.  Manlius,  quum  ab  ascensu 
Capitolii  Galloruiu  impetum  reppulisset,  non  fuit  contentus  beneficii 
sui  gloria:  regnum  appetisse  est  judicatus;  ergo  ejus  domum 
eversam  duobus  lucis  convestitam  videtis.  Quam  igitur  majores 
nostri  sceleratis  ac  nefariis  civibus  maximam  poenam  constitui 
posse  arbitrati  sunt,  eandem  ego  subibo  ac  sustincbo,  utapud  poste- 
rns nostros  non  exstinctor  conjurationis  et  scelcris,  sed  auctor  et 
dux  fuisse  videar  ? Hanc  vero,  pontifices,  labem  turpitudinis  et  in- 
constantiae  potcrit  populi  Romani  dignitas  sustinere  vivo  senatu, 
vobis  principibus  publici  consilii,  ut  domes  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  cum 


38.  urln*  iervaiorem}  See  c.  32,  note  on 
‘ Gratia^  agendas.’ — ‘acdom  exstructam/ 
Lambinus,  Baiter.  * Aedem*  is  an  addition 
without  any  authority.  But  the  genuine 
text  omits  it.  Compare  c 58  : domo  per 

scclus  erepta,”  &c.;  and  c.  40 : quum  suis 

dicat . . . manibus  conaecrasse.” 

tiuHitid]  Halm  proposes  and  Baiter  ac- 
cepts ' justitia  poonae  ’ in  place  of  * stultitia 
pocnae.*  But  * justitia  poenae  ' is  not  Latin, 
1 believe.  Holm  refers  to  Valerius  Maximus 
(vi.  3.  1):  Eadem  ausura  Sp.  Maelium 

consiinili  cxitu  patria  multavit.  Area  vero 
domus  ejus,  quo  justitia  supplicii  notior  ad 
posteros  penreniret  Aequimcli  appellationem 
traxit " (Ed.  Torrentius).  But  the  reading 
of  four  MSS.  is  'quo  justi  supplicii  notitia 
ad  posteros  perveniret.’  Markland  suggests 
that  the  Dedamator  was  acquainted  with 
Valerius  Maximxis.  It  may  be  that  MaxU 
mas  copied  the  Dedamator.  He  has  in 
the  same  paragraph  the  story  of  Maellus, 
Hp.  Cassius,  and  Manlius,  all  of  which  are 
commonplaces  with  Cicero  (Pro  Sulla,  c. 
9;  Livy,  ii.  c.  41).  If  this  oration  is  the 
original  of  Maximus,  the  Doclamator  must 
bear  the  blame  of  supfKMung  or  saying  that 
the  area  of  Maclius'  house  was  call^  Aequi* 
melium  because  of  the  'aequitas*  of  his 
punishment.  It  was  so  call^  because  his 


house  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  as  Aurelius 
Victor,  c.  17.  says  : " Sp.  Maelium,  regnum 
affectantem  a Servilio  Ahala  roagistroequitum 
oeddi  jussit  Quintius  Cindnnatus  : domum 
ejus  solo  acquavit,  unde  locus  illc  Ae<|ui> 
melium  dictus and  Varro.  But  though 
the  etymology  is  false,  Cicero  might  have 
said  it 

Vaeci  prath]  Vitruvius  Vaccus  was  of 
Fundi,  but  he  had  a house  at  Rome.  He 
stirred  up  the  Privernates  and  Fundani  to 
a war  against  the  Romans,  in  which  ho  was 
made  prisoner  and  then  put  to  death : 
" Aedes  fuere  in  Palatio  ejus,  quae  Vacd- 
prata  diruto  aedihdo  publicatrnjue  solo  ap. 
pellata”  (Livy,viii.  19).^'ut  illius  fadnoris 
memoria  nomine,’  Baiter’s  correction. 

vobit  principibuil  How  are  the  Ponti- 
ficos,  tho  ' principes  publid  consilii,’  which 
is  the  Senate?  Pro  Sestio,  c.  19: 

"coDsules  qui  duces  publid  consilii  ease 
deberent where  the  consuls  are  the  leaders 
of  the  ' publicum  consilium.’  Fulvius  Floc- 
cus  and  the  Gracchi  (In  Cat.  iv.  6). — 'et 
senatus  ' ex  senatus,’  Garatoni,  Baiter.— 
')K)rticum:’  Catulus,  the  colleague  of  C. 
Marius,  built  a ' porticua  ’ out  of  the  spoils 
of  the  Cimbri,  whom  be  and  Marius  de- 
feated in  North  Italy.  Valerius  Maximus 
(vi.  3.  1) : " Ceterum  Flacdana  or^  quum 
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domo  Fulvii  Flacci  ad  meinoriam  poenae  publice  constitutae  con- 
juncta  esse  videatur!  M.  Flaccus,  quia  cum  C.  Graccho  contra 
salutcm  rei  publicae  fecerat,  et  senatus  sententia  est  interfectus,  ct 
ejus  domus  cversa  ct  publicata  est : in  qua  porticum  post  aliquanto 
Q.  Catulus  de  manubiis  Cinibricis  fecit.  Ista  autem  fax  ac  furia 
patriae,  quum  urbem  Pisone  et  Gabinio  ducibus  cepisset,  occupas- 
set,  teneret,  uno  eodemque  tempore  ct  clarissimi  viri  mortui  monu- 
menta  delebat,  et  meam  domum  cum  Flacci  domo  conjungebat ; 
ut  qua  poena  senatus  affecerat  eversorem  civitatis,  cadem  iste 
oppresso  senatu  afficeret  eum  quern  patres  conscripti  custodem 
patriae  judicasscnt.  XXXIX.  Hanc  vero  in  Palatio  atque  in 
pulcherrimo  urbis  loco  porticum  esse  patiemini,  furoris  tribunicii, 
sceleris  consularis,  crudelitatis  conjuratorum,  calamitatis  rei  pub- 
licae, doloris  mei  defixum  indicium  ad  memoriam  omnium  gentium 
sempiternam!  quam  porticum  pro  amore,  quern  habctis  in  rem 
publicam  et  semper  habuistis,  non  modo  sententiis,  sed  si  opus 
essct  manibus  vcstris  disturbare  cuperetis ; nisi  quern  forte  illius 
castissimi  sacerdotis  superstitiosa  dedicatio  detcrret. 

O rem  quam  homines  soluti  ridcre  non  desinant,  tristiores  autem 
sine  maximo  dolore  audire  non  possint.  Publiusne  Clodius,  qui  ex 
pontihcis  maximi  domo  religioncm  cripuit,  is  [in]  meam  intulit? 
huncine  vos,  qui  cstis  antistites  caerimoniarum  et  sacrorum, 
auctorcm  habetis  et  magistrum  publicae  religionis  ? O dii  immor- 
talcs ! VOS  enkn  hacc  audire  cupio,  P.  Clodius  vestra  sacra  curat ; 
vestrum  numen  horret ; res  omnes  humanas  religione  vestra 
contineri  putatt  Hie  non  illudit  auctoritati  horum  omnium  qui 
adsunt,  summorum  virorum ; non  vestra,  pontifices,  gravitate 


diu  j>enatibu8  vacua  maosisset  a Q.  Catulo 
CimbricU  spoliia  adoniata  est.'’  The  ' ma* 
nubiao'  are  ^spolia’  (Voi.  I.  Verr.  ii.  1.  c. 
69).  Markland  observes  that  the  writer 
sajs  * domus  eversa  ...  in  qua  porticum,' 
when  he  ought  to  have  said  ' in  cujus  area.' 
But  it  is  his  fashion  to  write  so.  See  c. 
38,  note  on  * aedem  exstructam.'  And  in 
this  chapter  he  says  *'  et  meam  domum  cum 
Flacci  domo  conjungebat,"  though  both 
houses  were  destroy^.  Catulus  and  his 
'porticus'  appear  again  (c.  4.1).  Ho  docs 
not  let  us  off  with  once.  There  is  more 
about  the  ' Catuli  porticus'  in  c.  44. 

39.  Hanc  . . . porticuin]  The  reader 
may  have  some  difficulty  with  this.  He 
says  (c.  38),  Clodius  *‘viri  mortui  moma. 
menta  delebat,"  which  means,  I suppose, 
that  he  began  at  least  to  destroy  it  (c.  43) ; 
at  leart  he  did  as  much  towards  destroying 


it,  as  he  did  towards  ‘joining  Cicero's  house 
to  Flaccus’  * (conjungebat).  He  then  asks 
the  Pontifioes  if  they  will  allow  this  ‘ porti. 
cus ' to  remain  a memorial  ‘ furoris  tri- 
bunicii,'  and  so  on ; which  ought  to  mean 
the  ‘porticus’  which  Catulus  built  as  a 
"roonumentum  suaruro  manobiarum"  (c. 
43) ; and  the  Pontifices  are  told  that  they 
should  pull  it  down,  unless  they  should 
bo  deterred  hy  the  'dedicatio.'  We  now 
get  a hint  of  what  the  man  is  talking  about. 
This  * porticus  * is  Clodius’  new  * porticus.' 
— ' sententiis  . . . manibus see  c.  68,  and 
the  note. 

reiiffionem  mpui/,]  When  he  got  into 
Caesar's  house  in  disguise  daring  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  l>ea. 

meam  iniulit  /]  C.,  Baiter : ' in  meam,* 
in  the  editions  generally. 
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abutitur ! Ex  isto  ore  religionis  verbum  excidere  aut  elabi  potest ! 
quam  tu  eodem  ore,  accusando  senatum  quod  severe  de  rcligione 
decerneret,  impurissime  taeterrimequc  violasti.  XL.  Aspicite, 
aspicite,  pontifices,  homincm  religiosum,  et,  si  vobis  videtur,  quod 
cst  bonorum  pontificum,  monete  eum  niodum  quendam  esse  re- 
ligionis ; nimium  esse  supcrstitiosum  non  oportcre.  Quid  tibi 
necesse  fuit  anili  superstitione,  homo  fanatice,  sacrificium  quod 
alienae  domi  fieret  invisere  ? quae  autem  te  tanta  mentis  imbecilli- 
tas  *tenuit,  ut  non  putares  deos  satis  posse  placari,  nisi  etiam 
muliebribus  religionibus  te  implicuisses  ? quern  umquam  audisti 
majorum  tuorum,  qui  et  sacra  privata  coluerunt  et  publicis  sacer- 
dotiis  praefuerunt,  quum  sacrificium  Bonae  deae  fieret,  interfuisse  ? 
Neminem,  ne  ilium  quidem,  qui  caecus  est  factus.  Ex  quo  intel- 
ligitur  multa  in  vita  falso  homines  opinari ; quum  ille,  qui  nihil 
viderat  sciens  quod  nefas  esset,  lumina  amisit ; istius,  qui  non 
solum  aspectu,  sed  etiam  incesto  flagitio  et  stupro  caerimonias 
polluit,  poena  omnis  oculorum  ad  caecitatem  mentis  est  con- 
versa.  Hoc  auctore  tam  casto,  tarn  religiose,  tarn  sancto,  tarn 
pio,  potestis,  pontifices,  non  commoveri,  quum  suis  dicat  se  mani- 
bus  domum  civis  optimi  evertisse  et  earn  iisdem  manibus  conse- 
crasse! 

Quae  tua  fuit  consecratiol  Tuleram,  inquit,  ut  mihi  liceret. 
Quid,  non  exceperas,  ut,  si  quid  jus  non  esset  rogari,  ne  esset 
rogatum ! Jus  igitur  statuetis  esse  unius  cujusque  vestrum  sedes, 
aras,  focos,  deos  penates  subjectos  esse  libidini  tribuniciae;  in 
quern  quisque  per  homines  concitatos  irruerit,  quern  iropetu  per- 
culerit,  hujus  domum  non  solum  affligere,  quod  est  praesentis 


40.  nimium  . . . tupentiiioium']  Teach 
him  that  be  ought  not  to  be  too  Buper> 
Btitious.*'  If  be  had  laid  * nimium  . . . reli- 
giosum/ be  would  have  said  correctly  and 
raved  the  critics  trouble;  for  it  is  clearly 
implied  that  a man  should  be  * superstitious.' 
But  the  Declamator  is  dealing  in  a fine 
irony.  That  is  the  true  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  Such  irony,  however,  and  such 
sarcasm  one  would  pray  to  be  spared. 

quum  iUft  . . . amfst'/.-]  **  Quum  b.  1. 
poscebat  conjunctivum  amitent " (Mark- 
land).  Hie  se  nimis  Grammaticum,  aut 
}iarum  potius,  prodit  vir  doctus  " (Gesner). 
Hut  it  ought  to  be  the  subjunctive.  Nagels- 
bach  changes  'quum'  into  'quoniam,'  and 
Baiter  follows  him. 

The  blind  man  is  Appius  Claudius  Cae- 
cus, who  grew  blind  in  his  old  age.  The 


absurdity  of  the  passage  led  Graevins  to 
maintain  that  the  allusion  is  to  Caedlius 
Metellus,  who  snatched  the  palladium  from 
the  flames  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  and  was 
struck  blind,  B.c.  241  (Ovid,  Past.  vi.  436; 
Livy,  Epit.  19).  Clodins  on  his  mother's 
side  came  from  the  family  of  the  Mctclli. 

Ex  quo  inteUigiiur'\  The  falso  opinion  is 
that  the  gods  punished  the  profane,  or  that 
they  would  strike  a man  blind  who  polluted 
the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  It  is  easy 
to  see  bow  this  writer  is  led  to  these  choice 
morsels.  It  is  all  arranged  to  introduce 
the  * caedtas  mentis,'  and  to  present  an 
antithesis  of  ‘ oculorum  c^ucitos  * and  ' men- 
tis caedtas.’  The  propriety  of  the  thing 
does  not  concern  this  writer. 

Quid,  non  exeeperas,^  Pro  Caecina,  c. 
33,  VoL  II.,  note  on  * Si  quid  jus.' 
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insaniac  quasi  tcmp&statis  repcntinae,  scd  ctiam  in  posterum 
tempus  senipiterna  religione  obligarc  ? XLI.  Equidcm  sic  acccpi, 
pontifices,  in  rcligionibus  suscipiendis  caput  esse  interprctari,  quae 
voluntas  deorum  imniortalium  esse  vidcatur ; nec  est  ulla  erga  deos 
pietas,  si  honesta  deest  de  numine  eorum  ac  mente  opinio,  quuni 
expeti  nihil  ab  iis  quod  sit  injustum  atque  inhonestum  arbitrare. 
Ilominem  invenire  Ista  labes  turn  quum  omnia  tenebat  nemincm 
potuit,  cui  meas  aedes  addiccret,  cui  traderct,  cui  donaret.  Ipse 
quum  loci  illius,  quum  aedium  cupiditatc  flagrarct,  ob  eamque  caus- 
sam  imam  una  justa  ilia  rogatione  sua  vir  bonus  dominum  se  in 
meis  bonis  esse  voluisset,  tamen  illo  ipso  in  furore  suo  non  est 
ausus  meam  domuin  cujus  cupiditate  iniiammatus  erat  possidcrc : 
deos  immortales  cxistimatis,  cujus  labore  et  consilio  sua  ipsi  templa 
tenucrunt,  in  cjus  domum  afidictam  et  eversam  per  [vim]  hominis 
scelcratissimi  nefarium  latrociuium  immigrarc  voluisse  ? Givis  est 
nemo  tanto  in  populo  extra  contaminatam  illam  et  cruentam  P. 
Clodii  manum,  qui  rein  ullam  de  meis  bonis  attigerit,  qui  non  pro 
suis  opibus  in  ilia  tempestate  defenderit.  At  qui  aliqua  se  con- 
tagione  praedae,  societatis,  emptionis  contaminaverunt,  nullius 
neque  privati  ncque  publici  judicii  poenam  effugere  potuerunt.  Ex 
his  igitur.  bonis,  [ex]  quibus  nemo  rem  ullam  attigit  qui  non  omnium 
judicio  scelcratissimus  haberetur,  dii  immortales  domum  meam  con- 
cupiverunt ! Ista  tua  pulchra  Libertas  deos  penates  et  familiares 
meos  lares  expulit,  ut  te  ipsa  tamquam  in  captivis  sedibus  collo- 
carct?  Quid  est  sanctius,  quid  omni  religiono  munitius  quam 
domus  unius  cujusque  civium!  Hie  arae  sunt,  hie  foci,  hie  dii 


41.  9t  Aonesfa  deett  <ff]  Baiter.  Tho 
common  reading  in  the  editions  is  ' nisi 
honesta  de/ — * arbitrare  ’ seems  to  be  cor- 
rupt. 

itta  labt$  turn  , . . Ipte"]  Here  he 
speaks  of  Clodius  as  if  he  were  not  present. 
— 'una  justa  ilia:*  *una*  is  omitted  by 
G.  V.  Halm  proposes  to  write  ' inusta  ’ 
for  'una justa,*  comparing  In  Pison.  c.  13: 
**  Quae  lux  . . . inusta  per  servos and 
Pro  Milnne,  c.  12 : **  qtiaa  illo  leges  . . . in- 
asturas.’*  1 think  this  passage  is  the  genuine 
hand  of  the  Di'clamator, ' caussam  unam  una 
justa  ;*  antithesis  and  irony. 

per  [rim]  Aominix]  C.  Baiter  has  put 
* vim  * in  [ 3 on  the  advice  of  Mommsen.  The 
usual  reading  in  tho  editions  is  *per  unius 
hominis  ;*  for  which  I suppose  there  is  some 
MSS.  authority.  * 

in  iUa  tempestate']  ' in  itta  tempestate  me, 
nos/  that  is,  Baiter.  But  perhaps  the  true 


reading  is  'qui  non  pro  suia  opibus  illam 
tenipestatem  defenderit.* — * privati  neejuo 
publici  judicii  poenam:*  ho  says  they  have 
not  been  able  to  escape  the  penalty  either 
of  a public  or  a private  trial.  1 cannot  ex- 
plain this.  I take  it  to  be  said  ‘ oratorio,* 
for  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  ' private  * or 
' publica  judicia  * which  affected  those  who 
polluted  themselves  by  the  contact  of  booty, 
partnership,  and  so  forth.  What  he  says 
of  tho  *dii  immortales  * is  ridiculous. 

te  . , , colioenret  C., ' sc  . , . collocarct/ 
Garatoni,  Baiter.  But  'te  . . . collocan't ' 
is  right.  Graevius  could  not  understand 
how  Libertas  could  place  Clodius  in  the?»e 
'sedes.'  He  did  not  understand  his  author. 
The  old  reading  is  ' a te  ipsa  . , . collucn- 
retur,'  which  is  still  greater  nimsonst'. 
Graevius  says  it  is  the  writing  of  the  old 
codices  and  editions.  As  to  tlic  codices,  ho 
says  not  which. 
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penates  ; hie  sacra,  religiones,  caerimoniac  continentur  ; hoc  per- 
fugium  est  ita  sanctum  omnibus  ut  inde  abripi  neminem  fas  sit. 
XLII.  Quo  magis  est  istius  furor  ab  auribus  vestris  repellendus, 
qui,  quae  majores  nostri  religionibus  tuta  nobis  et  sancta  esse 
voluerunt,  ea  iste  non  solum  contra  religionem  labefactavit,  sed 
etiam  ipsius  rcligionis  nomine  evertit. 

At  quae  dea  est  I Bonam  esse  oportet,  quoniam  quidem  est  abs 
te  dedicata.  Libertas,  inquit,  est.  Earn  tu  igitur  doini  meae 
collocasti  quam  ex  urbe  tota  sustulLsti!  Tu,  quum  collegas  tuos 
sunima  potestate  praeditos  negares  liberos  esse ; quum  in  teinpium 
Casloris  aditus  esset  apertus  nemini ; quum  hunc  clarissimum 
virum,  summo  genere  natum,  summis  populi  beucficiis  usum,  ponti- 
fieem  et  consularcm,  et  singulari  bonitate  et  modestia  praeditum, 
quern  satis  mirari  quibus  oculis  aspicere  audeas  non  queo,  audiente 
populo  Romano  a pedisequis  conculcari  juberes  ; quum  indemna- 
tum  exturbarcs,  privilegiis  tyrannicis  irrogatis ; quum  principem 
orbis  terrae  virum  inclusum  domi  continercs  ; quum  forum  armatis 
catervis  perditorum  hominum  possideres ; Libertatis  simulacrum 
in  ea  domo  collocabas,  quae  domus  erat  ipsa  indicio  crudelissimi  tui 
dominatus  et  miserrimae  populi  Romani  servitutis ! Eumne  potis- 
simum  Libertas  domo  sua  debuit  pellere,  qui  nisi  fuisset,  in  ser- 
vorum  potestatem  civitas  tota  venisset  ? XLII  I.  At  unde  est  ista 

diligentcr.  Tanagraca  quaedam 

preferred  here.  Hero  the  * princeps  orbu 
terrae  * is  again  shut  up  in  his  house,  where 
be  generallj  is  in  these  speeches  (Quum 
Senatui,  c.  2). — ' possideres  * seemed  to 
Graevius  to  be  contrary  to  Roman  usage  in 
this  passage,  and  he  proposed  * obsideres,' 
which  Baiter  has  printed.  But  the  Decla* 
mator  might  consider  it  a proper  word  here, 
though  the  true  expression  would  be  * ob- 
sidercs*  or  *tenercs/  Fro  Sestio,  c.  16: 
^*armUi  homines  forum  . . . tenebant.'* 

43.  Tanagrtua  . . . meretrix]  An  inren* 
tion  of  the  good  man,  1 believe.  He  might 
have  found  a hint  in  Cicero  (Verr.  ii.  4.  c. 
2,  Vol.  I.).  The  * homo  nobilis  * is  Appius 
ClodiuH,  Publius'  brother.  Wolf  observes 
that  the  writer  seems  not  to  have  quite 
made  up  his  mind,  whether  he  should  re- 
present Appius  still  as  ao  enemy  to  Cicitro 
or  as  reconciled  to  him.  See  c.  3^1,  and  the 
note  on  * te  vivo.* 

It  was  B Roman  fashion  to  collert  stntucs 
and  other  things  to  adorn  the  public  places 
when  the  aediles  made  their  great  enter* 
taiiunents  for  the  people  (Livy,  ix.  40; 
Verr.  ii.  1.  c.  10,  Vol.  I.). 


inventa  Libertas  I quacsivi  enim 

42.  Bonam]  An  allusion  again  to  the 
Bona  Dea  and  the  scandalous  affair  of  Clo* 
dius,  which  allusion  contains  nothing  cold 
or  trifling,  but  a bitter  irony  *’  (Klotz) ; 
such  as  our  Declamator  is  very  expert  in. 
— * negares:*  *vetares,*  Halm,  and  Baiter 
adopts  the  alteration. — * hunc  clarissimum:' 
wo  do  not  know  who  this  illustrious  mao 
was,  this  Ponttfex ; nor  whotlier  the  ' |>e- 
disequi ' trampleil  on  him,  as  they  were 
told  to  do.  Clodius  is  now  supposed  to  be 
present,  or  we  should  have  lost  the  * quibus 
oculis  aspicere  audeas.’ 

^utim  tndemiui/a<m]  ' quum  me  indem- 
natum,'  Halm,  Baiter.  Markland  says  that 
Cicero  never  uses  ‘ exturbare ' with  an  abla* 
tive,  unless  it  can  bo  supplied  from  another 
member  of  the  sentence,  lie  refers  to  Pro 
Quintio,  c.  16.  31 ; Pro  Sulla,  c.  26;  Pro 
Sestio,  c.  30;  Ad  Att.  viii.  Ifl;  and  add  Pro 
Cluentio,  c.  6. 

The  * principem  orbis  terrae  * is  Pom- 
peius.  Cicero  generally  says  * orbis  ter- 
. rarum  ;*  but  * principem  orbis  terrarum,’ 
with  the  omission  of  * vinim,'  would  be 
better  still ; but  not  for  that  reason  to  be 
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meretrix  fuisso  dicitur.  Ejus  non  longe  a Tanagris  simulacrum  e 
marmore  in  sepulcro  positum  fuit.  Hoc  quidam  homo  nobilis,  non 
alienus  ab  hoc  religioso  Libcrtatis  sacerdote,  ad  ornatum  aedilitatis 
suae  deportavit ; etenim  cogitarat  omnes  superiores  muneris  splen- 
dore  superare.  Itaque  omnia  signa,  tabulas,  ornamentoruin  quod 
supcrfuit  in  fanis  ct  communibus  locis  tota  Graccia  atquc  iasulis 
omnibus,  honoris  populi  Romani  caussa,  sane  frugaliter  domum 
suam  deportavit.  Is  posteaquam  intellexit  posse  se  interversa 
aedilitato  a L.  Pisone  console  praetorcm  renuntiari,  si  mode  eadem 
prima  littera  competitorcin  habuisset  aliquem,  aedilitatem  duobus 
in  locis,  partim  in  area,  partim  in  hortis  suis,  collocavit : sig^um 
de  busto  meretricis  ablatum  isti  dedit,  quod  esset  signum  magis 
istoruin  quam  publicae  libcrtatis.  Hanc  deam  quisquam  violare 
audeat,  imaginem  meretricis,  ornamentum  sepulcri,  a fure  sublatam, 
a sacrilego  collocatam  I haec  me  domo  mea  pellet  1 haec  ultrix 


intervtrna  aedilHaie']  We  can  gaesa  what 
is  meant,  but  the  exact  meaning  of  * inter- 
versa ' in  this  passage  is  doubtfiiL  In 
Cicero  (Phil.  ii.  c.  32)  it  means  'to  inter- 
cept and  misappropriate  ;*  and  also  in 
another  place  (Vol.  I.  Verr.  it  4.  c.  30): 
" qui  si  intellcxcrint,  interverso  hoc  regali 
dono,  gravitcr  vos  tulisse,  grata  fore  vobis 
populoque  Romano  sua  studia  ac  dona  arbi- 
trabuntur  and  the  two  passages  from  the 
Digest  dted  there.  Appius  saw  that  if  be 
gave  up  the  chance  of  the  aedileship,  be 
might  get  himself  returned  as  praetor,  ' si 
modo  . . . aliquem  ' if  he  had  onlj  some 
competitor  with  the  same  first  letter  to  bis 
name.*  Ferratina  thinks  that  this  is  to  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  it  refers  to  the 
abbreviations  of  the  names  of  the  candidates 
on  the  voting  tablets,  and  their  being  frau- 
dulently misread.  But  this  is  only  a guess. 

in  area,]  Baiter  has  * in  area,*  and  be 
mentions  no  readings.  ' Area  * and  * area  * 
are  easily  confound^.  I cannot  conjecture 
what  sense  Baiter  gives  to  ' area.*  Appius 
gave  up  the  aedileship  and  saved  the  cost : 
he  put  the  money  in  his  chest,  and  the 
statues  in  his  gardens,  except  the  woman's 
statue. 

magit  iitorumi  Markland  says  that  the 
man  ought  to  have  written  ' istorum  lioen- 
tiae,*  as  he  opposes  * libertas  * and  ' Ucentia* 
in  c.  61,  where  be  thinks  that  Micentiae* 
(«hould  perhaps  be  Miccntiac  tuae,*  the 
* tuae  * having  been  swallowed  up  by  the  end 
of  the  * licentiae.*  Markland  shows  that 
Licetilia  and  Libertas  are  often  contrasted  t 
Livy,  iii.  37 ; Cicero,  Do  X^egg.  ii.  17* 
a Jure  $ublatamt]  Appius  Claudios  a 


thief,  one  of  the  praetors  of  the  year  (b.c. 
67),  who  bad  not  opposed  Cicero's  re- 
turn, with  whom  Cicero  was  afterwords  on 
terms  of  intimacy  and  pretended  friendship. 
Markland  cannot  believe  it  possible  that 
Cicero  would  have  said  this ; nor  is  it  pos- 
sible if  he  had  now  been  fully  reconciled  to 
Appius,  but  that  reconciliation  was  later 
than  B.C.  57  (Ad  Div.  i.  9).  Gesner  de- 
fends the  'thief*  well,  by  showing  that  it 
was  Cicero's  frsbion  to  abuse  people  in  this 
way  and  afterwards  to  bo  friendly  with  them. 
He  refers  to  what  Cicero  says  in  Toga 
Candida  against  C.  Antonius,  who  was 
afterwards  bis  colleague  in  the  consulship. 
But  that  is  not  much  of  an  argument. 
Cicero  could  not  prevent  Antonius  being 
his  colleague,  and  he  kept  a sharp  eye  on 
him.  Cicero’s  behaviour  to  Vatinius  is  more 
to  the  purpose.  He  branded  the  man  in 
the  extant  oration  (In  Vatinium),  and  he 
afterwards  defended  him  (Ad  Fam.  i.  9), 
and  corresponded  with  him  (Ad  Fam.  v. 
9,  Ac.).  Wolf  says,  “ Nunc  statuat  quisque 
pro  suo  de  tota  re  judido  : per  nos  lioebit.** 
Sec  what  he  says,  c.  33  and  the  note.  The 
Declamator  could  have  no  hesitation  about 
calling  Ap.  Clodius  a thief.  It  was  a small 
matter  this  of  thieving : he  bad  been  charged 
with  thieving  himself  (c.  34). 

ttZ/nj*]  Emesti  altered  this  to  ' vie- 
trix,*  and  Baiter  shows  his  want  of  judg- 
ment by  putting  it  into  his  text.  “ Quasi 
uliura  civitatem  afflictam  a Cicerone,  rrn- 
dictam  expetitura  tyrannicoe  injuriao  hb 
eo  suis  dvibus  illatac.  Quippe  hue  refer 
consilium  Clodii  in  statua  Libcrtatis  consti- 
tuenda:  quale  consilium  et  Graod  sequuti 
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afflictae  civitatls  rei  publicae  spoliis  ornabitur!  haec  erit  in  eo 
monumento,  quod  positum  est  ut  esset  indicium  oppressi  senatus 
ad  meinoriam  sempiternam  turpitudinis  ? O Q.  Gatule — patremne 
appcUem  an  filium  ? recentior  enim  memoria  filii  est  et  cum  meis 
rebus  gestis  conjunctior^ — tantumne  te  fefellit,  quum  mihi  sumraa  et 
quotidie  majora  pracmia  in  re  publica  fore  putabas  I Negabas  fas 
esse  duo  consoles  esse  in  hac  civitate  inimicos  rei  publicae.  Sunt 
inventi  qui  senatum  tribuno  furenti  constrictum  traderent,  qui  pro 
me  patres  conscriptos  deprecari  et  populo  suppliccs  esse  edictis 
atque  imperio  vetarent,  quibus  inspectantibus  domus  mea  distur- 
baretur,  diriperetur,  qui  denique  ambustas  fortunarum  mearum 
reliquias  suas  domes  comportari  juberent.  Venio  nunc  ad 
patrem.  Tu,  Q.  Gatule,  M.  Fulvii  domum,  quum  is  fratris  tui 
socer  fuisset,  monumentum  tuarum  roanubiarum  esse  voluisti,  ut 
cjus,  qui  perniciosa  rei  publicae  consilia  cepisset,  omnis  memoria 
funditus  ex  oculis  hominum  ac  mentibus  tollcretur.  Hoc  si  quis 
tibi  acdificanti  illam  porticum  diccret,  fore  tempos,  quum  is  tribu- 
nus  plebis,  qui  auctoritatem  senatus,  judicium  bonorum  omnium 
negicxisset,  tuom  monumentum  consulibus  non  modo  inspectantibus 
verum  adjuvantibus  disturbaret,  evertcret,  idque  cum  ejus  civis, 
qui  rem  publicam  ex  senatus  auctoritate  consul  defendisset,  dome 
conjungeret,  nonne  responderes  id  nisi  eversa  civitate  accidere  non 
posse  ? 

XLIV.  At  videte  hominis  intolerabilem  audaciam  cum  projecta 
quadam  et  effrenata  cupiditate.  Monumentum  iste  umquam  aut 
religionem  ullam  excogitavit  ? Habitare  laxe  et  magniiice  voluit, 
duasque  et  magnas  et  nobiles  domos  conjungere.  Eodem  puncto 
temporis,  quo  meus  discessus  isti  caussam  caedis  eripuit,  a Q.  Seio 
contendit  ut  sibi  domum  venderet : quum  ille  id  negaret,  prime  sc 
Inmibibus  ejus  esse  obstructurum  minabatur.  Affirmabat  Postu- 
mus  se  vivo  illam  domum  istius  numquam  futuram.  Acutus  adoles- 


sunt  in  variis  tempUs  Jotu  Eleutherii  po> 
nendis  ” (Wolf). 

duo  coruuUt]  See  Quum  Senatui,  c.  4, 
and  the  note. — ‘Venio  nunc  ad  |>atrem:* 
does  anf  body  believe  that  Cicero  wrote 
this  ? All  this  is  miserable  stuff  about  the 
Catuli,  and  we  have  bad  it  before. 

funm  monumentum  . . . diiturbaret^  erer* 
teret,"]  The  building  of  Clodius»  which  he 
urges  the  Pontifioea  to  pull  down  (c.  39). 

44.  excogitavit/]  Markland  says  that  it 
should  be  ‘ cogitavit/  for  ‘ cogitare  * is  ' to 
think  about/  and  ‘ ezeogitare ' moans  * to 


devise.’  Cicero  (Ad  Faro.  v.  20)  says: 
“ Quum  rem  a me  non  insipienter  excogi- 
tataro»  ne  cogitatam  quidera  putes.”  See 
also  Ad  Att.  ix.  6;  Philipp,  v.  6 and  6; 
Tttscul.  Disp.  i.  2$.  I^roibinus  changed  ‘ cx- 
of^tavit  ’ to  ‘ cogitavit/  but  ‘ sine  librorum 
auctoritate.’ 

luminibue  . . . obetructurum]  Sec  the 
note  on  ‘obstruere/  Vol.  I.  Vorr.  ii.  4. 
c.  30. 

Poetumue]  The  cognomen,  we  must  as- 
sume, of  Q.  Seins. 
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ccns  ex  ipsius  scnnone  intellexit  quid  fieri  oporteret ; hominem 
veneno  apertissime  sustulit;  emit  domum  licitatoribus  defatigatis 
prope  dimidio  carius  quam  aesUmabat.  Quorsum  igitiir  haec  oratio 
pertinet  I Domus  ilia  mea  prope  tota  vacua  est : vix  pars  aedium 
mearum  dccima  ad  Catuli  porticum  accessit.  Caussa  fuit  ambula- 


liciiatorilftu']  Pantagathus : the  MSS. 
readings  are  * litigatoribus/  * ligatoribus/ 
and  MitigaHonibos.’  — * aestiroabatur/  Ga- 
ratoni,  Baiter:  **aeitimabat  cum  signo  in- 
terpunrtionis  compendio  syllabae  tir  simil- 
liroo,  P. ; aestimahat  G.  M.  V.*’  (Baiter.) 

prope  vacua  . . . decimo^  Blacker  (iland- 
buch.  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  423):  “After  M.  Ful- 
vius  Flaccus  had  perished  with  C.  Gracchus, 
his  house  on  the  Palatine  was  pulled  down, 
and  bis  kinsman  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  at  a 
later  time,  after  his  victory  over  the  Cimbri, 
built  on  the  site  the  Porticus  Catuli.  Close 
to  it  stood  the  house  of  Cicero,  which  had 
been  built  by  M.  Livius  Dnisns,  and  after* 
wards  belong^  to  a Crassus,  but  it  certainly 
was  not  the  house  which  L.  Crassus  tbe 
orator  bad  once  possessed,  whose  extrava- 
gant splendour,  as  it  then  was  judged  to  be, 
was  made  a cause  of  reproach  against  him. 
'When  Cicero  was  banished,  Clodius  set  Are 
to  this  house  and  added  a part  of  it  to  the 
Purticus  Catuli ; but  by  much  the  largest 
part,  though  he  dedicated  it  to  Libertas. 
he  joined  to  the  house  which  he  bought 
there  at  the  same  time.*'  Becker  refers  to 
Plutarch,  Cicero,  c.  33 ; Dion  Cassias, 
r.  17;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  15;  Cicero,  In 
Pison.  1 1 with  the  note  of  Asoonius,  and 
generally  to  this  speech  De  Domo,  and 
particularly  to  this  chapter  (44).  He  adds: 
“ Clodius  erased  the  name  of  Catulus  and 
dedicated  the  Porticos  under  his  own  name*’ 
(De  Domo,  c.  63;  De  llarusp.  c.  27). 
Hero  the  Declamator  says : “ that  house  ^ 
mine  is  almost  entirely  vacant,”  meaning 
by  the  house  the  area  of  the  house ; and 
“ scarcely  a tenth  part  of  my  house  (ho 
means  the  area)  has  been  added  to  tbe 
Porticus  Catuli.”  It  was  * vacua  roligione  ’ 
(De  Hamsp.  c.  6).  “ The  reason  (of  this) 

was  the  ' ambulatio ' and  * monumentum  ' 
and  that  Libertas  of  Tanagra,  when  ' liber- 
tas ' was  crushed.”  The  * ambulatio  * w*a.s  a 
place  to  walk  about  in  (Pro  8ulla,  c.  21). 
Manutius  says : “ tlie  ' ambulatio ' made  by 
Claudius  wa.s  the  reason  why  scarcely  a 
tenth  part  of  my  house  was  added  to  the 
Porticus.”  He  took  the  greater  part  of  the 
area  for  his  own  use. 

He  explains  the  facts  thus : “ Clodius 
had  destroyed  the  Purticus  of  Catulus  and 
had  built  there  another  Porticus  (clarissimi 


viri  mortui  monumenta  dolebat,  c.  36).” 
Then  he  adds,  “ Hanc  vom  in  Palatio  atque 
in  pulcberrimo  urbis  loco  porticum  esse  pa- 
tiemiiii?”  (c.  3!h)  Accordingly  he  calls 
the  Porticus  Catuli,  not  that  which  then 
was,  but  that  which  had  been,  on  the  site 
of  which  and  of  a part  of  Cicero's  house 
Clodius  bad  built  a Porlicus  of  three  hun- 
dred feet. 

Markland  quotes  a long  note  of  Ferratius 
on  this  passage.  Ferratius  says : “ The 
house  of  Q.  Seius  was  next  to  the  house  of 
Clodius,  for  otherwise  Clodius  could  not 
have  stopped  bis  windows  (lumina)  by  build- 
ing. Behind  the  house  of  Sdus  was  the 
Porticus  Catuli,  and  Cicero’s  house  joined 
tbe  same  Porticus  on  the  other  side.  Ac- 
cordingly Clodius  pulled  down  the  * monu- 
mentum ’ of  Catulus  and  also  a part  of 
Cicero’s  house,  and  having  plenty  of  mom 
he  built  a new  Porticus,  and  dedicated  it  to 
Libertas.”  This  makes  it  plain  bow  Clo- 
dius united  *duas  et  magnas  et  nobiles  do- 
mes,’ the  house  of  Seius  and  the  house  of 
Tullius.  Ferratius  then  explains  * prope 
tota  vacua:’  “tbe  area  of  Cicem’s  house 
was  not  dedicated,  for  *vix  pars  aedium 
mearum  deciraaad  Catuli  porticum  accessit.* 
This  was  the  only  part  which  was  dedi- 
cated, and  it  w'as  about  this  part  only  that 
tbe  Pontifices  had  to  give  judgment ; for 
the  rest  of  the  house  (the  area),  which 
Clodius  had  bought  in  another  man*s  name 
ami  had  assigned  part  of  it  to  the  Clodia 
gens,  was  not  dedicated  and  would  be  re- 
stored as  a matter  of  course.  Accorflingly 
Cicero  proofs  to  say  * Causa  fuit  ambu- 
latio,* &c.  Clodius  had  no  tliought  of  a 
dedication  to  the  purposes  of  religion : ho 
wished  to  occupy  my  bouse,  and  to  join  it 
to  tbe  house  of  Seius ; yet  he  added  a part 
to  the  Porticus  Catuli  for  two  reasons,  that 
my  house  appearing  to  be  consecrated  to 
libertas  might  not  be  restored  to  me  by 
the  Senate,  and  that  he  might  have  a larger 
Porticus  to  walk  about  in.  Accordingly 
the  Pontihees  arc  said  to  have  given  judg- 
ment about  Cicero’s  house  in  tlu‘se  terms 
(.\d  Att.  iv.  2)  : ‘ Videri  posse  sine  ndigione 
[earn]  (Orclli)  partem  aroac  mihi  restitui.’ 
Why  not  the  whole  area  ? Because  only  a 
tenth  part  of  the  house  had  been  dedicated 
and  almost  tbe  whole  house  was  *arcligiono 
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tio  et  monumentum  et  ista  Tanagraea  oppressa  libertate  Libortas. 
In  Palatio  pulcherrimo  prospectu  porticuni  cum  conclavibus 
pavimcntatam  trecentum  pedum  concupierat,  amplissimum  peri- 
stylum ; cetera  ejusraodi  facile  ut  omnium  domoa  et  laxitate  et 
dignitate  superaret.  Et  homo  religiosus,  quum  aedes  meas  idem 
emeret  et  venderet,  tamen  illis  tantis  tenebris  non  est  ausus 
suiim  nomen  emptioni  illi  ascribere.  Posuit  Scatonem  ilium, 
hominem  sua  virtute  egentera,  ut  is,  qui  in  Marsis  ubi  natus  est, 
tectum  cui  imbris  vitandi  caussa  succederet  nullum  haberet,  aedes 
in  Palatio  nobilissimas  emisse  se  diccret.  Infcriorem  aedium  par- 
tem assignavit  non  suae  genti  Fonteiae,  sed  Clodiae,  quam  reliquit ; 
quern  in  numcrum  ex  niultis  Glodiis  nemo  nomen  dedit,  nisi  aut 
egestate  aut  scelere  perditus.  Hanc  vos,  pontifices,  tarn  variam, 
tarn  novam  in  omni  genere  voluntatem,  impudentiam,  audaciam, 
cupiditatem  comprobabitis  ? 

XLV.  Pontifex,  inquit,  adfuit.  Non  te  pudet,  quum  apud  ponti- 
fices res  agatur,  pontificem  dicere,  non  collegium  pontificum  adfuisse, 
praesertim  quum  tribunus  plebis  vel  denuntiare  potueris  vel  etiam 
cogere  2 Esto  ; collegium  non  adhibuisti.  Quid,  de  collegio  quis 


jam  vacua,'  For  why  should  they  give 
judgment  about  that  part  which  was  not  in 
dispute,  which  liod  been  restored  by  the 
Senate  ?" 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  bow  Clodius 
could  destroy  the  Porticus  of  Catulus  ; but 
it  seems  that  he  did,  or  perhaps  he  altered 
it ; certainly  added  to  it.  The  passages 
about  the  restoration  of  this  Porticus  are  in 
the  letters  to  Attiens  (tv.  2,  3).  Cicero  says 
in  tite  second  of  these  letters : '*  Armatis 
bominibus  ante  diem  tertium  Non.  Novembr. 
ezpulsi  sunt  fabri  de  area  nostra,  disturbata 
porticus  Catuli,  quae  ex  senatusconsulto 
conaulum  locatione  reheiebatur,  et  ad  tec« 
turn  paene  pervenerat." 

Scatonem"]  He  borrowed  the  name,  as 
Markland  supposes,  from  the  Philipp,  xii. 
1 1.  The  expression  * hominem  sua  virtuto 
^^entom'  is  irony.  He  was  poor  through 
bis  vices.—'  cui L.  Uster.,  * qoi,’  Cod. 

quern  in  numerum]  **  Puta,  in  numerum 
eorum  quibus  partem  aedium  Clodius  as- 
signaverat.  Quod  quid  sit  ant  quails  as- 
sigimtio,  parum  expHcat  homo  balbuticns. 
Rein  ad  testameutuin  referri  volebat  Huto- 
manus"  (Wolf).  This  is  one  of  the  most  ab* 
surd  passages  in  the  speech  ; and  it  apjieara 
to  be  all  founded  on  an  antithesis.  He  will 
oppose  the  Fontcia,  the  adopted  gens  of 
Clodius,  to  the  Clodia  gens.  What  would 
these  miserable  wretches  (egestato  aut  see* 


lere  perditus)  get  by  an  ' assignatio  ’ on  the 
Palatine,  where  the  wealthy  lived  ? Tho 
writer  uses  the  tame  expression  which  is 
used  in  the  case  of  a colony,  and  which  ho 
has  properly  used  in  c.  30. — ' nomen  dedit:' 
to  in  Livy  i.  11:  " plores  invent!  qui  prop* 
ter  ubertatem  torrae  in  Crastuminum  no- 
mina  darent;"  and  iii.  1 : "jussi  nomina 
dare  qni  agrum  accipere  vellent." 

46.  vel  eiiam  coqere  ?]  This  passage 
makes  a reader  pause.  Markland  doubts  if 
a tr.  pL  could  compel  a pontifex  to  do  what 
is  said  here.  Dionysius  (Antiq.  Rom.  ii. 
73)  says  that  the  Pontifices  wore  not  re* 
sponsible  in  any  trial  or  liable  to  any  pe* 
nalty  (multa);  in  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gious functions  of  course,  ho  means.  Gesner 
answers  that  nobody  at  Rome  was  dvvwtv- 
9vvoCr  which  is  true,  but  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  The  Pontifex  Maximus  coold  fine 
priests  (Livy,  37«  c.  51 ; 40.  c.  42  { Cicero, 
Philipp,  xi  8),  but  the  priests  could  appeal 
to  the  Populus  against  the  fine.  Again,  the 
Pontifices  appealed  to  the  Populus  and  un- 
successfully when  the  Quaestor  claimed  ' tri- 
butuni ' (taxes)  from  them  (Livy,  33.  c.  42). 
These  instances  are  cited  by  Gesner  to  show 
the  authority  of  tho  Tribunes  ; but  they  do 
not  prove  in  the  least  the  assertion  in  the 
text.  Nor  do  the  instances  cited  of  a tri- 
bune threatening  to  imprison  a censor  (Livy, 
9*  c.  34),  nor  his  imprisoning  a consul. 
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tandem  adfuit ! Posuerat  cnim  auctoritatem  in  uno  quae  est  in  his 
omnibus ; sed  tamcn  auget  et  aetas  et  honos  dignitatem ; opus  erat 
etiam  scientia,  quam  si  omnes  consecuti  sunt,  tamen  certe  peri- 
tiores  vetustas  facit.  Quis  ergo  adfuit?  Frater,  inquit,  uxoris 
mcae.  Si  auctoritatem  quacrinms,  etsi  id  est  aetatis  ut  nondum 
consecutus  sit,  tamen  quanta  est  in  adolcscente  auctoritas,  ea 
propter  tantam  conjunctionem  affinitatis  minor  est  putanda.  Sin 
autem  scientia  est  quaesita,  quis  erat  minus  peritus  quam  is  qui 
paucis  illis  diebus  in  collegium  venerat  ? qui  etiam  tibi  erat  magis 
obstrictus  beneficio  recenti,  quum  se  fratrem  uxoris  tuae  fratri  tuo 
germano  antelatum  videbat;  etsi  in  eo  providisti,  ne  frater  te 
accusare  possit.  Hanc  tu  igitur  dedicationem  appellas,  ad  quam 
non  collegium,  non  honoribus  populi  Romani  omatum  pontificem, 
non  denique  adolescentcm  quemquam,  quum  haberes  in  collegio 
familiarissimos,  adhibere  potuisti  ? Adfuit  is,  si  modo  adfuit,  quern 
tu  impulisti,  soror  rogavit,  mater  coegit.  Videte  igitur,  pontiBces, 
quid  statuatis  in  mca  caussa  de  omnium  fortunis : Tcrbnne  ponti- 
ficis  putetis,  si  is  postern  tenuerit  et  aliquid  dixerit,  domum  unius 
cujusque  consecrari  posse,  an  istae  dedicationes,  et  templonim  et 
delubrorum  religiones,  ad  honorem  deorum  immortalium,  sine  ulla 
civium  calamitate  a majoribus  nostris  constitutae  sint.  Est  in* 
ventus  tribunus  plebis  qui  consularibus  copiis  instructus  omni 
impetu  furoris  in  eum  civem  irruerit,  quern  perculsum  ipsa  res 
publics  suis  manibus  cxtolleret.  XL VI.  Quid,  si  qui  similis 

istius,  neque  enim  jam  deerunt  qui  imitari  velint,  aliquem  mei  dis- 


Finally,  Gesner  conclndet,  **  Populoa  Ro- 
manui  potest  omnia,*'  referring  to  Livy  (9. 
c.  46).  But  we  want  to  know  if  a tribune 
could  do  ' omnia,'  even  in  matters  of  reli* 
gion. 

Klotx  says  on  this  passage  (vel  etiam  co- 
gere) : *'  This  seems  here  merely  to  mean 
the  calling  together,  a right  (power)  which 
seems  to  have  been  indisputably  allowed  to 
the  tribunes.  See  Gesner  on  our  passage." 
W’e  have  seen  him  ; and  he  seems  not  to 
have  proved  his  point. 

in  hU  omnibus ;]  Mommsen  has  disco- 
vered that  there  is  a ' lacuna ' after  ' omni- 
bus ;'  and  he  is  probably  right. — * Frater, 
inquit Perixonius  says  that  the  brother  is 
L.  Pinariua  Natta,  and  of  course  the  wife's 
name  was  Pinaria.  Clodius  bad  afterwards 
a wife  named  Fulria.  There  is  a note  on 
Natta,  Pro  Murena,  c.  35. 

quanta  est]  * quanta  ^uan/a,' Larobinus 
(Baiter).  French  critic  wished  to  set 


the  Latin  right  It  should  bo,  as  Mark- 
land  says,  either  * quantacunque  ’ or  * quan- 
ta quanta as  in  the  oration  Pro  Comelio 
Balbo,  c.  25  : **  Pecuniam  L.  Comelii,  quae 
neque  invidiosa  est,  et  quantacunque  est, 
ejusmodi  est  ut  conservata  magis  quam  cor- 
repta  esse  videatur and  Terence,  Adclphi, 
iii.  3.  40 : " Tu  quantus  qnantus  nihil  nisi 
sapiens  es." — 'paucis  illis  diebus  'a  few 
days  before.'  See  Vol.  I.  Index. 

non  denique  ado/escentem]  *nondeni^ 
que  [aiium  praeter  ilium]  adolescentem, 
Mommsen ' (Baiter). 

4G.  aliquem  met]  ' quern  mei/  Baiter. 
— * Dicis;'  * Dicitis,’  Nic,  Angelius. — *rep- 
pererit * reperiet,’  Baiter,  who  also  writes 
"et  pontifox  et  tribunus  pi.  idem  esse  non 
potest The  Doclamator  says  that  a man 
might  at  the  same  time  be  a tr.  pi.  and  a pon- 
tifex.  Other  magistrates,  a consul  for  instance, 
might  hold  their  office  and  be  a pontifex  at 
tbe  same  time.  I do  not  know  if  a tribune 
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similcm,  cui  res  publica  non  tantum  debeat,  per  vim  afflixerit, 
domum  ejus  per  pontificem  dedicaverit,  id  vos  ista  auctoritate  con- 
stituetis  ratum  esse  oportere ! Dicis,  quern  reppererit  pontificem ! 
Quid,  et  tribunus  plebis  idem  esse  non  potest  pontifex?  M.  Dru- 
sus,  illc  clarissimus  vir,  tribunus  plebis  pontifex  fuit.  Prgo,  si  is 
Q.  Caepionis  inimici  sui  postern  aedium  tenuisset  et  pauca  verba 
fecisset,  aedes  Caepionis  essent  dedicatae?  Nihil  loquor  de  pon- 
tificio  jure,  nihil  de  ipsius  verbis  dedicationis,  nihil  de  religione, 
cacriraoniis : non  dissimulo  me  nescire  ea  quae  etiamsi  scirem  dis- 
simularem,  ne  aliis  molestus,  vobis  etiam  curiosus  vidcrer ; etsi 
effluunt  multa  ex  vestra  disciplina,  quae  etiam  ad  nostras  aures 
saepe  permanant.  Postern  teneri  in  dedicatione  oportere  videor 
audisse  templi : ibi  enim  postis  est,  ubi  templi  aditus  est  [valvae]. 
Ambulationis  postes  nemo  umquam  tenuit  in  dedicando:  simu- 


could  bo  a pontifex.  He  says  that  M.  Li* 
Tins  Drusus  was  a pontifex.  Q.  Serrilius 
Caepio  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Drusus. 
and  his  enemy.  Klotz  says : **  Wolf  has  not 
understood  this  passage,  like  many  other 
passages.''  And  he  then  tells  os  that  Cicero, 
who  is  speaking  of  the  great  danger  to  the 
state  if  Clodioa*  proceedings  were  ratified, 
supposes  it  might  happen  that  the  same 
man  might  be  pontifex  and  tribut^e,  from 
which  would  result  a union  of  power  in  one 
person  which  might  with  impunity  attack 
any  man's  property  and  dedicate  it.  He 
concludes,  **  consequently  the  orator  in  no 
respect  contradicts  himself."  This  is  Wolfs 
note : **  Hoc  si  verum  est,  Clodius  fortasse 
plus  etiam  fecit,  quam  postulari  poterat, 
quandoquidem  Pontificem  tamen  adhibuit  (c. 
47)>  Ita  ipse  scriptor  sua  vineta  caedit  non- 
nunquam."  I leave  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  conclusion  about  Wolf  not  understand- 
ing the  passage,  and  about  the  commentator 
who  charges  him  with  it. 

Pattern  ieneri\  Markland  ridicules  this, 
* videor  audisse as  if  every  boy  in  Rome 
did  not  know  it,  for  the  dedication  of  a 
temple  was  a public  ceremony.  Gesner 
defends  the  form  in  which  Cicero  professes 
his  ignorance  of  Pontifical  Law ; and  he 
refers  to  the  passage  in  theVerrino  orations 
(Vol.  I.  ii.  4.  c.  3,  note)  in  which  Cicero 
pretends  to  know  nothing  of  Greek  art,  as 
in  the  oration  for  Mureiia,  c.  30,  he  maki*s 
a kind  of  excuse  for  having  studied  philo- 
sophy in  his  youth.  After  this  and  other 
matters  he  adds,  "this  passage  is  very  appro- 
priate and  worthy  of  Tullius'  judgment,  if 
any  is"  (see  c.  64).  Wolf  adds  this  to  the 
remarks  of  Gesner  and  Markland : " Semel 


professus  sum,  contrarias  animadversiones 
me  allaturum  omnes:  sed  non  ubique  ne- 
cesse  habeo  aliquid  subnotarc.  Pro  suo 
quisque  captu  interpretetur  sUentium  nos- 
trum." 

aditut  m/]  If  * valvae ' must  be  retained, 
and  I suppose  that  it  is  in  alt  the  MSS.,  wo 
must  write  * aditus  et  valvae,’  as  it  is  gene- 
rally printed.  Markland  finds  fault  with 
* ibi  enim,'  and  he  asks  what  * enim ' means 
in  this  wretched  sentence.  He  thinks  it 
has  no  use  at  all.  Gesner  explains  it.  He 
says  that  the  * rationalis  particula ' presents 
the  reason  why  the  Pontifex  lays  bold  of 
the  door-post  in  the  ceremony  of  dedication. 
The  laying  hold  of  the  door-post  was  a tra- 
dition or  delivery  to  the  g^  of  bis  own 
bouse.  This  sounds  well,  but  it  is  pure 
nonsense,  for  a ' traditio ' or  delivery  is  not 
effected  without  a man  to  accept.  The  god 
should  have  taken  bold  of  the  door-post,  or 
taken  the  key  from  the  Pontiff  and  let  him- 
self into  his  house.  Gesner  refers  to  the 
dedication  by  Horatius  Pulvillus  (Livy,  ii. 
c.  8)  who  " tenens  postern  precationem  per- 
agit,  ct  dedicat."  The  man  who  performed 
the  ceremony  of  dedication  must  show  in 
some  way  what  the  thing  is  which  he  is 
going  to  dedicate,  and  to  lay  hold  of  the 
door-post  would  do  as  well  as  to  touch  any 
other  port.  But  what  has  all  this  trifling 
to  do  with  the  matter  ? and  the  remark 
about  an  * ambulatio  ’ or  * porticus,*  wliich 
has  no  'postis?'  If  there  is  any  sense  in 
the  passage,  the  Derlamator  means  to  say 
that  the  Pontifex  held  the  ' postes  ambula- 
tionis.' But  1 iMve  to  others  to  find  out, 
if  they  can,  what  the  writer  means. 
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lucrum  autem  aut  aram  si  dedicasti,  sine  religione  loco  mover! 
potest.  Sed  jam  hoc  dicere  tibi  non  licebit,  quoniam  pontificem 
postern  tenuisse  dixisti. 

XLVII.  Quamquam  quid  ego  de  dedicatione  loquar,  aut  quid 
de  vestro  jure  et  religione  contra  quam  proposueram  disputabo  I Ego 
vero,  si  omnia  sollemnibus  verbis,  veteribus  ct  proditis  institutis 
acta  esse  dicerem,  tamen  me  rei  publicae  jure  defenderem.  An, 
quum  tu  ejus  civis  discessu,  cujus  unius  opera  senatus  atque  omnes 
boni  civitatem  esse  incolumem  totics  judicassent,  oppressam  taeter- 
rimo  latrocinio  cum  duobus  sceleratissimis  consulibus  rem  publicam 
tenercs,  domum  ejus,  qui  patriam  a se  servatam  perire  suo  nomine 
noluissct,  per  pontificem  aliqucm  dedicasses,  posset  recreata  res 
publics  sustincre  ? Date  huic  religion!  aditum,  pontiiices,  jam 
nullum  fortunis  communibus  exitum  reperietis.  An,  si  postern 
tenuerit  pontifex  et  verba  ad  religionem  deorum  immortalium  com- 
posita  ad  perniciem  civium'  transtulerit,  valebit  in  injuria  nomen 
sanctissimum  religionis;  si  tribunus  plebis  verbis  non  minus  priscis 
et  paene  sollemnibus  bona  cujuspiam  consecrarit,  non  valebit! 
Atqui  0.  Atinius  patrum  memoria  bona  Q.  Metelli,  qui  eum  ex 
senatu  censor  ejecerat,  avi  tui,  Q.  Metelle,  et  tui,  P.  Servili,  et 
proavi  tui,  P.  Scipio,  consecravit  foculo  posito  in  rostris  adhibito- 
que  tibicine.  Quid  turn  ! Num  ille  furor  tribuni  plebis,  ductus  ex 
nonnullis  perveterum  temporum  exemplis,  fraud!  Metcllo  fuit, 
summo  illi  et  clarissimo  viro!  Certe  non  fuit.  Vidimus  hoc  idem 


47*  loquar, . . . disputabo  /]  ' Loquor . . . 
disputo/  Manutius,  Baiter.  It  is  not  wwth 
the  trouble  of  correcting. 

proditis']  Nagelsbachy  Baiter;  'praedids* 
C.  The  comnion  editions  hare  * priscis,* 
which  occurs  again  in  this  chapter. 

sHst  inert  f]  What?  He  leaves  us  to 
guess.  I suppose  ‘ sustinere  * the  matter  of 
the  ‘ dedicatio,*  and  the  * oppressa  res  pub* 
lica/  for  ‘domum’  means  ‘domumque.* 
But  in  fact  it  is  the  ‘ domus  ’ only  that  is  in 
his  mind. 

We  have  again  a beautiful  antithesis 
without  any  sense,  ' religioni  aditum  ’ and 
* fortunis  exitum.’ 

in  injuria]  The  reading  in  the  common 
editions  is  ‘ ad  injuriam,’  for  which  no 
authority  is  cited  by  Baiter,  who  has  ‘in 
injuria.’ — ‘ paene  sollemnibus  :’  not  quite 
‘ sollemnibus/  but  ‘paene’  as  usual.  (Quum 
Senatui,  c.  15,  note.) 

C.  Atinius]  Labeo,  tribunus  pi. : “ C. 
Atinius  Labeo  tribunus  plebis  Q.  Metcllum 


censorem,  a quo  in  senatu  legendo  prae- 
teritus  erat,  de  saxo  dejid  jussit,  quod  ne 
heret  ccteri  tribuni  plebis  auxilio  fuerunt  ” 
(Livy,  Epit.  59).  This  was  Metellus  Mace- 
donicus.  The  story  is  in  Pliny,  II.  N.  vii. 
44.  When  he  says  *avi  tui,  Q.  Metelle,’ 
he  is  addressing  Metellus  Nepos,  the  consul 
of  this  year,  as  Manutius  supposes,  for  Mc- 
tellus  Celer  was  dead.  But  Macedonicus 
was  the  ‘ proavus  ’ of  this  Metellas,  os 
Manutius  admits;  and  this  is  therefore  a 
ptivopovt€bv  apd^irtipa  as  he  calN  it. 
Others  suppose  that  he  is  addressing  Me* 
tellus  Creticus,  who  was  the  grandson  of 
Macedonicus,  as  some  critics  say,  but  his 
pedigree  is  unknown. 

iibieme.]  See  Vol.  11.  De  Lege  Agraria, 
ii.  c.  34.  The  * foculus,*  or  brazier  of  fire, 
and  the  * tibicen  ’ were  used  in  sacrifices  and 
in  consecrations. — * fraudi . . . fuit all  this 
did  him  no  harm.  In  the  Pro  Clucntio, 
c.  33:  “quae  res  nemini  umquam  fraudi 
fuit.” 
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Cn.  Lentulo  censori  tribunum  plebis  facere.  Numquid  igitur  is 
bona  Lentuli  religione  obligavit  I Sed  quid  ego  ceteros  ? Tu,  tu, 
inquam,  capita  vclato,  contionc  advocata,  foculo  posito,  bona  tui 
Gabinii,  cui  regna  omnia  Syrorum,  Arabum  Persarumque  donaras, 
consecrasti.  Quod  si  turn  nihil  est  actum,  quid  in  mcis  bonis  agi 
potuit ! Sin  est  ratum,  cur  ille  gurges,  helluatus  tecum  simul  rei 
publicae  sanguine,  ad  caelum  tamen  exstruit  villam  in  Tusculano 
visceribus  aerarii,  mihi  meas  ruinas,  quarum  ego  similcm  totam 
urbem  esse  passus  non  sum,  aspicere  non  licuit ! X LV III.  Omitto 
Gabinium : quid,  exemplo  tuo  bona  tua  nonne  L.  Ninnius,  vir 
omnium  fortissimus  atque  optimus,  consecravit  ? quod  si,  quia  ad  tc 
pertinet,  ratum  esse  negas  oportere,  ea  jura  constituisti  in  prae- 
claro  tribunatu  tuo,  quibus  in  te  conversis  recusarcs,  alios  ever- 
teres.  Sin  ista  consccratio  legitima  est,  quid  est  quod  profanum  in 
tuis  bonis  esse  possit  ? An  consecratio  nullum  habet  jus,  dedicatio 
est  religiosal  Quid  ergo  ilia  tua  tuA  obtestatio  tibicinis,  quid 
foculus,  quid  preccs,  quid  prisca  verba  voluerunt  ? ementiri,  fallere, 
abuti  deorum  immortalium  numine  ad  hominum  * * timorem 
voluisti ! Nam  si  est  illud  ratum — mitto  Gabinium — tua  domus 
certe  et  quidquid  babes  aliud  Gereri  est  consecratum.  Sin  ille 
[tibi]  ludus  fuit,  quid  te  impurius,  qui  religiones  omnes  pollueris 
aut  ementiendo  aut  stuprando  ? Jam  fateor,  inquit,  me  in  Gabinio 
nefarium  fuisse.  Quippe  vides  poenam  illam  a te  in  alium  insti- 
tutam,  in  te  ipsum  esse  conversam.  Sed  homo  omnium  scelerum 
ilagitiorumque  documentum,  quod  in  Gabinio  fateris,  cujus  impu- 
dicitiam  pueritiae,  libidines  adolescentiae,  dedecus  et  egestatem 
reliquae  vitae,  latrocinium  consulatus  vidimus,  cui  ne  ista  quidem 
ipsa  calami tas  injuria  potuit  accidere,  id  in  me  infirraas  et  gravius 


Cn.  Leniuio']  He  was  censor  with  L. 
Gcllios,  B.c.  70' — *Namquid:’  'nuinqua/ 
Baiter. 

This  was  done  after  Gabinins 
had  deserted  Clodios.  The  great  villa  of 
Gabinius  is  mentioned  in  the  Pro  Sestio, 
c.  43.  and  in  the  In  Pisonem,  c.  21.  He 
was  raising  a villa  as  high  as  the  clouds  ont 
of  the  * viscera  ’ of  the  * aerarium.*  In  the 
oration  against  Piso.  Gabinius  is  charged 
with  getting  bis  money  from  the  Publicani 
and  the  lands  and  cities  of  the  Provincials, 
but  not  out  of  the  * viscera  * of  the  * aera- 
rium;*  and  ho  employed  them  *ad  hunc 
Tnscnlani  montem  exs^endum.’ 

The  antithetical  conclusion  of  the  sen- 
tence is  in  the  Declamator’s  best  style:  “if 
Gabinius  is  boilding  np  a villa  to  the  skies 


out  of  the  bowels  of  the  treasury,  was  T not 
allowed  to  look  at  the  ruins  of  mine,  I who 
did  not  permit  the  whole  city  to  be  like 
them?*' 

48.  L.  A^fnm'ia,]  The  emendation  of 
Garatoni.  P.  G.  V.  have  * L.  nunius,'  and 
M.  has  *lutiuB.*  The  common  reading  in 
the  editions  is  ' L.  Mummius.' 

quibtu  . . . rectiaam,]  1 do  not  see  what 
this  means.  Wolf  asks  if  be  intended  to 
use  * recusare ' with  a dative,  as  * cxcusare ' 
is  used  in  the  later  ago  of  the  Latins. 

qvod  in  Gabinio  fateri$,  ...  id  in  me  in- 
firmaa]  “ W'bat  you  admit  in  Gabinius' 
case,  that  you  acted  contrary  to  religion, 
do  you  invalidate  in  my  case,  that  is,  do 
you  not  say  the  same  as  to  the  consecration 
of  my  house  ?"  (Hanutias.) 
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esse  dicis,  quod  uno  adolescente  quam  quod  contione  tota  teste 
fecisti  ? 

XLIX.  Dcdicatio  magnam,  inquit,  habet  religionem.  Nonno 
vobis  Numa  Pompilius  videtur  loqui?  Discite  orationem,  ponti- 
fices,  et  VOS  flamines : etiam  tu,  rex,  disce  a gentili  tuo,  quam- 
quam  ille  gentem  istam  reliquit ; sed  tamen  disce  ab  houiine  religio- 
nibus  dedito  jus  totum  omnium  religionum.  Quid  in  dedicatione, 
nonne  et  quis  dicit  et  quid  et  quomodo  quaeritur  ? An  tu  haec  ita 
confundis  et  perturbas,  ut,  quicumquc  velit,  quod  velit,  quomodo 
vclit,  possit  dedicare  ? Quis  eras  tu  qui  dcdicabas  ? quo  jure,  qua 
lege,  quo  excmpio,  qua  potestate,  ubi  te  isti  rci  populus  Romanus 
praefecerat ! Video  enim  esse  legem  veterem  tribuniciam  quae 
vetet  injussu  plebis  aedes,  terram,  aram  consecrare.  Neque  turn 
hoc  ille  Q.  Papirius,  qui  hanc  legem  rogavit,  sensit,  neque  suspi- 
catus  est  fore  periculum,  ne  domicilia  aut  possessiones  indemnato- 
rum  civium  consecrarentur?  Neque  enim  id  fieri  fas  erat,  neque 
quisquam  fecerat,  neque  erat  caussa,  cur  prohibcndo  non  tarn 
deterrere  videretur  quam  admonere.  Sed  quia  consecrabantur 
aedes,  non  privatorum  domicilia,  sed  quae  sacrae  nominantur,  con- 
secrabantur agri,  non  ita  ut  nostra  praedia,  si  qui  vellet,  sed  nt 
impcrator  agros  de  hostibus  captos  consecraret,  statuebantur  arae 
quae  religionem  afferrent  ipsae,  si  loco  essent  consccratae,  haec, 
nisi  plebs  jussisset,  fieri  vetuit.  Quae  si  tu  interpretaris  de  nostris 
aedibus  atque  agris  scripta  esse,  non  repugno : sed  quaero  quae  lex 
lata  sit,  ut  tu  aedes  meas  consecrares,  ubi  tibi  haec  potestas  data 
sit,  quo  jure  feceris.  Neque  ego  nunc  de  religione,  sed  de  bonis 
omnium  nostrum,  nec  de  pontificio,  sed  de  jure  publico  disputo. 
L.  Lex  Papiria  vetat  aedes  injussu  plebis  consecrari.  Sit  sane  hoc 
dc  nostris  aedibus  ac  non  de  publicis  templis.  Unum  ostende 


49.  rtx,']  “L.CIandiiu  rex  necionun,”  Do 
Harusp.  c.  6.  "The  Flamines  wore  present ; 
L.  Lentulus,  the  Flamen  of  Mars,  and  Sox. 
Caesar,  the  Flamen  of  Quirinns  **  (Klotz). 
—‘jus  totum  :*  this  is  the  genuine  reading, 
in  place  of  which  there  is  in  most  editions 
•justo,  turn  omnium  religionum  pcrito.' — 

* quis  dicit ‘ quis  dcdicet,'  Baiter’s  correc- 
tion. Wolf  observes  that  Emesti  prefers 

* dicat/  which  would  be  Cicero's  form  of 
spcNN'h;  but  that  the  indicative  is  not  alto- 
gether at  variant*  with  the  usage  of  thu  Ro- 
mans.— ‘ consecrare * consecrari/  Baiter. 

Q.  Papiritu,']  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  this  Lex  Papiria.  It  is  supposed  that  it 
may  be  the  Lex  mentioned  by  Livy  (ix. 


46) : " ex  auctoritate  senatus  latum  ad  po- 
pulum  est  ne  quis  templum  aramve  injussu 
senatus  aut  tribunorum  plebei  partis  majoria 
dedicaret."  But  here  it  is  said  (c.  60) Lex 
Piqiiria  vetat  aedes  injussu  plebis  conse- 
crari /’  a very  unlikely  enactment. 

iptae,  «t]  Nagelsbach,  Baiter.  Tlio 
common  text  is  * ipso  si.’  Wolf  says  of  this 
sentence,  ' non  ita  ut . . . vetuit  :*  Hie  non 
satis  est  singula  verba  reprehenderc,  ut 
Graevius  fecit  et  Emestius:  universus  locus 
et  sententia  ot  constructione  miscre  laborat. 
Sed  nihil  ad  vivum  rcseco,  nausea  victus." 
Who  docs  not  feel  this  nausea  ? Ho  Ix^ns 
again  with  his  tedious  stuff ; and  says  it  over 
again : " Sit  sane  hoc  de  nostris  a^bus.” 
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verbum  consecrationis  in  ipsa  tua  lege,  si  ilia  lex  est  ac  non  vox 
scelcris  et  crudelitatis  tuae.  Quod  si  tibi  turn  in  illo  rei  publicae 
naufragio  omnia  in  mentem  venire  potuissent,  aut  si  tuus  scriptor 
in  illo  incendio  civitatis  non  syngraphas  cum  Byzantiis  exsulibus  et 
cum  legatis  • * * faceret,  sed  vacuo  animo  tibi  ista  non  scita,  sed 
portenta  conscriberet,  esses  omnia,  si  minus  re,  at  verbis  legitimis 
consecutus.  Sed  uno  tempore  cautiones  iiebant  pecuniarum,  foe- 
dera  feriebantur  provinciarum,  regum  appellationcs  venales  erant, 
servorum  omnium  vicatim  celebrabatur  tota  urbe  descriptio,  inimici 
in  gratiam  reconciliabantur,  imperia  adscribebantur  nova  juventuti, 
Q.  Seio  venenum  misero  parabatur,  de  Cn.  Pompeio  propugnatore 
et  custode  imperii  interiiciendo  consilia  inibantur,  senatus  ne  quid 
esset,  ut  lugerent  boni  semper,  ut  capta  res  publica  consulum  pro- 
ditione,  vi  tribunicia  teneretur.  Haec  quum  tot  tantaque  agerentur, 
non  mirum  est,  pracsertim  in  furore  animi  et  caecitate,  multa  ilium 
et  te  fefellisse. 

At  videte  quanta  sit  vis  hujus  Papiriae  legis  in  re  tali,  non  qualcm 
tu  alfers  sceleris  plenam  et  furoris.  Q.  Marcius  censor  signum 
Concordiae  fecerat,  idque  in  publico  collocarat.  Hoc  signum 
C.  Cassius  censor  quum  in  curiam  transtulisset,  collegium  vestrum 
consuluit,  numquid  esse  caussae  videretur  quin  id  signum  curiam- 
que>  Concordiae  dedicaret.  LI.  Quaeso,  pontifices,  et  homincm 
cum  hoiuine,  et  tempus  cum  tempore,  et  rem  cum  re  comparate. 
Ille  erat  summa  modestia  et  gravitate  censor : hie  tribunus  plebis 
scelere  et  audacia  singulari.  Tempus  illud  erat  tranquillum,  et  in 
libertato  popuii  et  gubernatione  positum  senatus : tuum  porro 
tempus  libertate  popuii  Ilomani  oppressa,  senatus  auctoritato 
deleta.  Bes  ilia  plena  justitiae,  sapientiae,  dignitatis ; censor 
e'nim,  penes  quern  majores  nostri,  id  quod  tu  sustulisti,  judicium 


60.  ret  publicae  naujhigio]  Tliie  U fol- 
lowetl  by  an  ' incendium  dvitatU.'  The 
author  makes  all  this  ma^ificent  prelude 
to  explain  how  it  happened  that  Clodius 
and  his  * scriptor  ' Sex.  Cludius  (c.  18)  for» 
got  to  say  any  thing 'about  the  ‘consc* 
cratio^  in  the  Lex  which  was  drawn  up, 
prepared,  and  enacted  about  Cicero.  They 
werci  so  busy  about  other  things  that  they 
forgot  the  principal  thing. 

ii/ngrapbajtl  * contracts  in  writing  * 
(Yol,  I.  Verr.  ii.  1.  c.  36)  with  the  exiles 
of  Byzantium,  and  with  * li^ti.*  Baiter 
follows  Halm,  who  writes  * cum  legatis  Bro- 
gitari  in  place  of  which  * Brogitari  ’ the 
MSS.  which  Baiter  dtes  have  ‘rogitaris’ 
VOL,  III. 


and  ' rogttatiB.*  The  authority  for  the  emen« 
dation  is  the  passages  in  the  De  llarusp.  c. 
14,  and  Pro  Scstio,  c.  26. 

regum  appellaiioneg']  The  Romans  often 
gave  to  foreign  princes  the  title  of  king,  or 
idmittcd  their  rank  by  using  the  title  in 
addressing  them.  Even  a German  bsirba* 
rian  rex  appellatus  esset  a senatu  ” (Cae- 
sar, B.  G.  i.  4.3).  I do  not  know  if  ' regum 
appellationes  * is  Ciceronian. 

C.  Cassius']  Longinus,  censor  B.c.  154. 
Q.  Marcius  was  censor  n.  c.  164. 

61.  Tempus  ...  in  libertate^  &c.]  \ 

singular  expression,  something  'inauditum* 
or  * pacnc  inauditum.’—*  judicium  senato- 
rum/  Baiter. 
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senatus  de  dignitate  esse  voluerunt,  Concordiae  signum  volebat  in 
curia  curiainque  ei  deae  dedicare.  Praeclara  voluntas  atque  omni 
laiide  digna.  Praescribere  enim  se  arbitrabatur,  ut  sine  studiis 
dissensionis  sententiae  diccrentur,  si  sedem  ipsam  ac  templum 
public!  consilii  religione  Concordiae  devinxisset.  Tu  quum  ferro, 
quum  metu,  quum  edictis,  quum  privilcgiis,  quum  praesentibus 
copiis  perditorum,  absentis  exercitus  terrore  et  minis,  consulum 
societate  et  nefario  foedere  servitute  oppres.sam  civitatem  teneres, 
Libertatis  signum  posuisti  magis  ad  ludibrium  impudentiae  quam 
ad  simulationem  religionis.  Ille  in  curia  quae  poterat  sine  cujus- 
quam  incommodo  dedicari  * * tu  in  civis  optime  de  re  publica 
merit!  cruore  ac  pacne  ossibus  simulacrum  non  libertatis  publicae. 
Bed  licentiae  collocasti.  Atque  ille  tamen  ad  collegium  rettulit : 
tu  ad  quein  rettulisti  ? Si  quid  dcliberares,  si  quid  tibi  aut  pian- 
dura,  aut  instituendum  fuisset  religione  domestics,  tamen  institute 
ccterorum  vetere  ad  pontificem  detulisses : novum  delubrum  quum 
in  urbis  clarissimo  loco,  nefando  quodam  atque  inaudito  institute, 
inchoares,  referendum  ad  sacerdotes  publicos  non  putasti  1 At  si 
collegium  pontificum  adhibendum  non  videbatur,  nemone  horum 
tibi  idoneus  visus  est,  qui  aetate,  honore,  auctoritate  anteccllunt, 
ut  cum  eo  dedicationem  communicares  ? Quorum  quidem  tu  non 
contempsisti,  sed  pertimuisti  dignitatem.  LIT.  An  tu  audtires 
quaerere  ex  P.  Servilio,  aut  ex  M.  Lucullo,  quorum  ego  consilio 
atque  auctoritate  rem  publicam  consul  ex  vestris  manibus  ac  fau- 
cibus  eripui,  quibusnam  verbis  aut  quo  ritu,  primum  hoc  dico,  civis 
domum  consccrares ; deinde  civis  ejus,  cui  princeps  .senatus,  turn 
autera  ordines  omnes,  deinde  Italia  tota,  post  cunctae  gentes  testi- 
monium hujus  urbis  atque  imperii  conservati  dedissent  1 Quid 
diceres,  o nefanda  et  pemiciosa  labes  civitatisl — Ades,  [ades,] 


Praeicribere]  Hard  to  understand.  Per. 
haps  Wolf  has  discovered  the  meaning : 
“ Planioribus  verbis : Sperabat  in  Senatu 
protinus  nuUaa  dissensiones  futures  esse,  si 
curiam  deae  Concordiae  dcdicassct.  Vah  ! 
calliduin  consilium  1 preeclaroni  volunta- 
tern 

abteniii  eTerciius']  Caesar’s.  I suppose 
it  bad  novr  left  the  gates  of  Rome  (Quum 
Senatui,  c.  13,  note). — ‘impudentiae’  P., 
Mmpudicitiae  ’ M.  V. 

pafne  Mtibut']  If  in  the  blood,  why  not 
in  the  bones  too  ? But  the  writer  anew 
what  he  was  about.  It  was  * almost  in  the 
bones.’  Seo  Quum  Senatui,  c.  16,  note. 

quodam  aigue  inaudtio']  ‘ Supra  versum 
habet  P’/  Biuter ; who  puts  those  words  in 


[ ] ; but  this  is  a mistake.  ’ Inauditus  ’ is 
one  of  this  writer’s  favourite  words ; and 
it  would  be  as  improper  to  omit  it  as  to 
omit  * paeno  ’ before  * ossibus.’ 

dedicationem"]  * de  dedicatione,’  Halm, 
followed  by  Baiter. 

62.  princepe  eenaiue,]  He  may  mean 
the  Senate  tirvt ; he  can  hardly  mean  the 
‘princeps’  of  the  Senatus.— ‘labes:’  one 
of  his  favourite  words,  like  ‘ paene.’ 

Adee,  lades']  . . . teneatis.]  Markland  ob- 
serves that  Brissonius  de  Form.  i.  p I2C 
(1U3),  took  from  this  passage  the  form  of 
wortu  by  which  the  Pontifex  was  used  to 
call  the  roag:istrates  to  the  ceremony  of  dedi- 
cation. And  Markland  adds  t^t  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  hesitate  about  this,  if 
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Luculle,  Servili,  dum  dcdico  donium  Ciceronis,  ut  mihi  praecatis 
postemque  teneatis. — Es  tu  quidem  quum  audacia,  turn  iinpudentia 
Bingulari ; sed  tibi  tanien  oculi,  vultus,  verba  cecidissent,  quum 
te  viri,  qui  sua  dignitate  personam  populi  atque  auctoritatem 
imperii  sustinerent,  verbis  gravissimis  perterruissont,  neque  sibi  fas 
esse  dixissent  furori  interesse  tuo  atque  in  patriae  parricidio  et 
scelere.  Quae  quum  videres,  turn  te  ad  tuum  affincni,  non  delec- 
tum  a te,  sed  relictum  a ceteris  contulisti.  Quern  ego  tamen  credo, 
si  est  ortus  ab  illi.s,  quos  memoriae  proditum  est  ab  ipso  Hercule* 
perfuncto  jam  laboribus  sacra  didicisse,  in  viri  fortis  aerumnis  non 
ita  crudelem  fuisse,  ut  in  vivi  etiam  et  spirantis  capite  bustum  suis 
manibus  imponeret ; qui  aut  nihil  dixit  nec  fecit  omnino,  poenam- 
que  banc  maternae  temeritatis  tulit,  ut  mutam  in  delicto  personam 
nomenque  praeberet ; aut  si  dixit  aliquid  verbis  haesitantibus, 
postemque  tremebunda  manu  tetigit,  certe  nihil  rite,  nihil  caste, 
nihil  more  institutoque  perfeeit.  Viderat  ille  Murenam,  vitricum 
suum,  consulem  designatum,  ad  me  consulem  cum  Allobrogibus 
communis  exitii  indicia  atferre ; audierat  ex  illo  se  a me  bis  salutem 
accepisse,  separatim  scmel,  iterum  cum  universis.  Quarc  quis  est 


a similar  example  were  found  elsewhere; 
but  as  it  is,  we  must  consider  that  we  are 
only  reading  a * seutentiola  * of  the  writer. 

It  is  haid  to  conceive  how  the  learned 
Brissonius  was  taken  in  by  this. 

et  eeelere.']  * excellere  nos,'  Baiter : * et 
scelere,*  C.  The  original  is  bad  enough ; but 
the  emendation  is  a great  deal  worse. 

Quern  ego  tamen  . . . didteiue,']  **  Haec 
verba  sine  ulla  memnrabili  varictatc  laudan* 
tur  a Servio  ad  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  269,  ubi 
Grammaticus  afiert  * Ciceronem  auctorem, 
qui  in  De  Domo  ma,  Pinarium  Nattam 
appellans,  sic  didt:  Quern  ego,  &c.,*  si 
modo  ab  ipso  Servio  haec  auctoritas  ad- 
scripta  est.  Quamquam  non  est  dubium 
quin  actas  Serviana  hanc  ct  reliquas  tres 
orationes  pro  Ciceronianis  legerit  ” (Wolf). 

The  allusion  is  to  L.  Pinarius  Natta,  the 
stepson  of  Murena  l^Pro  Murena,  c. 

The  Pinarii  and  Potitii  are  mentioned  by 
Livy  (i.  7) : Ibi  turn  bovc  eximia  capta  de 

grege,  sarrum  llcrculi,  odhibitis  ad  minis- 
terium  dapemque  Potitiis  ac  Pinarii*<,  quae 
turn  familiae  maxime  inclytac  ea  loca  incolc- 
bant,  factum.” 

cajiile  buttunt]  Garatoni,  Baiter:  ‘ ca- 
pitibustum  * P.  G.  M.,  * capitibus  cum  * V. 
Whether  we  take  this  reading  or  'caput 
bustum/  we  have  the  strange  expression  of 
placing  a ‘ bustum  ’ on  the  head  of  a living 
man,  even  a breathing  man  (stranger  still 

K C 


that  a living  man  should  breathe),  which 
signihes,  it  U said,  to  take  the  statue  from 
the  ' bustum  * of  a ' meretrix  ' (c.  4.'1)  and 
place  it,  as  Manutius  says,  " in  mens  aedes 
me  vivo  et  adhuc  spirante.’*  Manutius  read 
‘ ct  jam  * for  ‘ etiam.' 

Klotz  translates  this:  "Tbst  he  should 
have  erected  a tombstone  on  the  head 
of  a still  living  and  breathing  man;” 
and  he  adds,  “These  words  are  intelli- 
gible by  themselves.  When  Manutius  and 
Wolf,  the  latter  even  with  ill-will  to  the 
author  of  this  speech,  understood  by  buetum 
precisely  the  statue  from  the  tomb  of  the 
Tanagraean  ' meretrix,'  they  were  in  error. 
At  the  most  Cicero  might  here  have  intended 
merely  an  allusion  to  it.  The  gravestone 
is  directly  applicable  to  bis  political  death.” 
If  Klotz  has  got  the  right  meaning,  and  I 
think  that  he  has,  the  Declamator  still 
speaks  absurdly.  A 'bustum*  is  a place 
where  a body  is  burnt  (bur,  to  burn),  and 
also  a tomb  where  the  remains  are  placed ; 
in  which  it  differs  from  a ' roonumentum,* 
which  is  simply  a memorial,  whether  the 
remains  arc  there  or  not.  Cicero  says  (De 
L^.  ii.  26) : *'  pocnaque  est  si  quis  bustum, 
nam  id  puto  appellari  r<’p/3oi/,  aut  monu- 
mentum,  inquit,  aut  columnam  violarit, 
dejecerit,  fregerit.” — ‘ aut  fedt/  V. 

Quare  guie  e»t  . . , metu  concidiue,] 
* Nemo  profccto  est,  qui  sic  existimarG 
9 
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, qui  existimare  possit  huic  novo  pontifici  primam  hanc  post  sacer 
dotium  initum  religionem  instituenti  vocemque  mittonti  non  et 
linguam  obmutuisse  et  manum  obtorpuisse  et  mentem  dcbilitatam 
metu  concidisse,  praesertim  quiim  ex  collegio  tanto  non  regem,  non 
flaminem,  non  pontificem  viderct,  fierique  particeps  invitus  alieni 
Bceleris  cogeretur,  et  gravissinias  poenas  affinitatis  impurissimae 
sustineret  ? 

LI  1 1.  Sod  ut  rcvertar  ad  jus  publicum  dedicandi,  quod  ipsi  pon- 
•tifices  semper  non  solum  ad  suas  caerimonias,  sed  etiam  ad  populi 
jussa  accommodaverunt,  habetis  in  commentariis  vestris  C.  Cassium 
censorem  de  signo  Concordiac  dedicando  ad  pontificum  coHegium 
rettulisse,  eique  M.  Aemilium  pontificem  maximum  pro  collegio 
respondisse,  nisi  eum  populus  Romanus  nominatim  praefecisset, 
atque  ejus  jussu  faceret,  non  videri  ea  recte  posse  dedicari.  Quid, 
quum  Licinia,  virgo  Vestalis,  summo  loco  nata,  sanctissimo  sacer- 
dotio  praedita,  T.  Flaminino  Q.  Metello  consulibus,  aram  et 
acdiculam  et  pulvinar  sub  saxo  sacro  dcdicassct,  nonne  earn  rem  ex 
auctoritatc  senatus  ad  hoc  collegium  Sex.  Julius  praetor  rettulit  ? 
quum  P.  Scaevola  pontifex  maximus  pro  collegio  respondit.  Quod 
in  loco  publico  Licinia,  C.  f.,  injussu  populi  dedicasset,  sacrum  non 
viderier. — Quam  quidem  rem  quanta  scveritate,  quantaque  diligcntia 
senatus  • * ex  ipso  scnatusconsulto  facile  cognoscetis.  S.  C. 
Videtisne  praetori  urbano  negotium  datum,  ut  curaret  ne  id  sacrum 
esset,  et  ut,  si  quae  esscnt  incisae  aut  inscriptae  littcrae,  tolleren- 
tur  ? O tempora  ! o mores ! Turn  censorem,  homincm  sanctissi- 


possit ; ac  muUo  melixis  fbissct,  si  Dogacis- 
simo  scriptnri  jam  dudum  manus  obtor* 
puisset:  mcnfem  dcbilitatam  ejus  ubique 
▼idemus  ” (Wolf). 

63.  (/edicandi,J  M.,  * judicandi  * P,  G.  V. 
(Jtu  aliquid  publicum  me  judicandi),  Baiter, 
who  has  *judicandi.*  c.  54:  quae 

sunt  adhuc  a me  de  jure  dedicandi  dis- 
putata.^* 

C.  Catsiutn]  The  story  told  over  again, 
c.  50,  51. 

non  videri  m]  * non  videri  earn,'  Baiter; 
* •‘am  * mMoing  * Concordiam.' — ‘ T.  Flami- 
nio/  Baiter.  T.  Flamininus,  cos.  B.c.  ll?3. 

tub  Mojco']  A rock  on  the  Aventine,  under 
which  there  wa<>  a temple  of  the  Jk)im  Dea, 
called  Subsaxana: 

Interea  Diva  canenda  Bona  cst. 

Est  moles  nativa,  loco  res  nomina  fecit ; 

Ap;>ollantsaxum.  Pars  bona  montiseacst. 
Huic  Remus  institerat  frustra,  quo  temporo 
fratri 


Prima  Palatinac  signa  dedistis  aves. 
Templa  patn^s  illic  oculos  exosa  viriles 
Loiter  accHvi  constituere  jugo,*' 

(Ovid,  Fasti,  v.  148.) 

It  was  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  the  Aven- 
tine. 

sena/us]  * senatus  C.,*  Baiter.  A word 
is  wanting  here.  Some  have  * sustulerit.' 
Halm  proposes  * ogerit.*  T suppose  tlmt 

* susfulerit  * is  in  some  of  the  MSS.  “ This 
cxpres.don  cannot  in  the  slighti^st  degree 
appear  obscuw>  here,  where  the  discourse  is 
aiumt  the  abolition  of  the  priestly  dtHlicwtion, 
and  this  appears  from  what  pre(*e<les  as 
well  as  from  what  follows,  clear  cnonj;h,  if 
pt*ople  do  not  choose  to  be  blind  ” (Klotr). 
This  is  in  reply  to  Wolf,  I suppos*',  who 
professed  not  to  understand  * susUilcrit.'  It 
seems  to  me  as  easy  to  understand  as  any 
otiter  part  of  this  oration ; but  whether 

* sustulerit'  is  the  genuine  word  or  not  I do 
not  know. 
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mum,  simulacrum  Concordiac  dcdicare  pontifices  in  tcmpio  inau- 
gurate prohibuerunt,  post  autem  senatus  in  loco  augusto  conse- 
cratain  earn  aram  tollendam  ex  auctoritate  pontificum  censuit, 
ncque  ullum  est  passus  ex  ea  dedicationc  litterarum  exstare  monu- 
mentum : tu,  procella  patriae,  turbo  ac  tempestas  pacis  atque  otii, 
quod  in  naufragio  rei  publicac  tenebris  offusis,  demerso  populo 
Romano,  everso  atque  ejecto  senatu,  dirueris,  aedificaris,  religione 
omni  violata  religionis  tamen  nomine  contaminaris,  in  hisce  rebus 
ut  in  urbe,  quam  suis  laboribus  ao  periculis  conservasset,  monu- 
mentum  deletae  rei  publicae  collocaris,  ab  equitum  nota  doloris 
bonorum  omnium,  sublatoquo  Q.  Catuli  nomine  incideris,  id  sperasti 
rem  publicam  diutius  quam  quoad  mecum  simul  expulsa  carcret 
his  moenibus,  esse  laturam  1 

LIV.  At  si,  pontifices,  neque  is  cui  licuit,  neque  id  quod  fas 
fuit  dedicavit,  quid  me  attinet  jam  illud  tertium  quod  proposueram, 
doccre,  non  iis  institutis  ac  verbis  quibus  caeriinoniae  postulant 
dedicasse ! Dixi  a principio,  nihil  me  de  scientia  vestra,  nihil  de 
sacris,  nihil  de  abscondito  jure  pontificum  dicturum.  Quae  sunt 
adhuc  a me  de  jure  dedicandi  disputata,  non  sunt  quaesita  ex 
occulto  aliquo  genere  litterarum,  sed  sumpta  de  medio,  ex  rebus 
palam  per  magistratus  actis  ad  collegiumque  delatis,  ex  senatus- 
consulto,  ex  lege.  Ilia  interiors  jam  vestra  sunt,  quid  dici,  quid 
praccipi,  quid  tangi,  quid  teneri  jus  fuerit.  Quae  si  omnia  e 
Coruncanii  scientia,  qui  peritissimus  pontifex  fuisse  dicitur,  acta 

iemplo  inaugurato'}  Hotmann  obscirea 
that  it  is  well  known  that  the  Senate  could 
not  meet  except  in  an  * inauguratus  locos 
and  therefore  * inaugurate  ’ is  superfluous. 

But  this  writer  is  always  superfluous.  So  in 
c.  50  there  is  * publica  templa.' 

contecratam  earn]  * consecratam  jam/ 

Baiter,  which  is  better.  The  MSS.  have 
* cam.' 

demerto  populo'\  Clodius  was  the  tem- 
pest of  the  * patria,*  in  which  tempest  the 
Res  Publica  was  wrecked  in  the  darkness  of 
the  storm.  He  has  forgot  to  tell  us  what 
the  sea  was,  but  there  must  have  been  a sea 
or  there  could  not  have  been  a storm  and 
shipwreck.  Clodius,  * the  storm,  the  tem- 
pest of  peace  and  quiet/  when  the  state  was 
wrecked  in  darkness,  the  Roman  people 
drowned,  the  Senate  kicked  overboard  (he 
might  have  drowned  them  with  the  ‘ po- 
pulus'),  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion, 

Clodius  pulled  down,  built  up,  and  had  his 
name  cut  on  the  building  that  he  erected 
(for,  as  Wolf  says,  ' tuum  * is  wanted). 

After  this  miserable  stuff,  after  this  wre<^ 


of  the  Res  Publica,  we  are  told  that  it  was 
not  drowncil  but  expelled  with  Cicero,  as 
be  has  told  ns  before  (Quum  Senatui,  c. 
14).  **  Denique  rt»))ublicat  aliis  locis 
terminatay  nunc  inscitius  dicitur  carere  his 
moenibua,  Nam  illud  ex(*usari  posset  col- 
lato  loco  do  provT.  conss.  c.  2 (Wolf). 
The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  corrupt. 
The  reading  in  the  editions  is  ' ad  equitum 
notam,’  to  which  the  reading  of  G.  M.  V. 
comes  very  near,  ' ab  (ob  M.)  e<juitum 
notam  doloris.'  After  * ad  equitum  notam  ’ 
the  common  editions  have  ‘ ad  dolorem  bo- 
norum omnium.'  Clodius  hated  the  'equites,' 
and  wished  to  insult  them  because  they  were 
Cicero's  friends. 

54.  Dixi  a principio^"]  c- 16, — * praedpi 

* praere’  P. : the  other  readings  are  * prae- 
dpere'  and  *perdpere.'  Halm  would  write 

* praeire,'  and  Mommsen  * praeberi.' 

Coruncanii"]  Ti.  Coruncanius,  the  first 
plebeian  who  w*as  Pontifex  Maximus  (Livy, 
Epit.  18);  and  about  b.c.  254.  He  was 
learned  in  the  Jus  Pontifldum  and  an 
honourable  man.  (Cicero,  Brutus,  c.  14.) 
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esse  constarent,  aut  si  M.  Horatius  ille  Pulvilliis,  qui,  quum 
eum  multi  propter  invidiam  fictis  relipfionibus  impedirent,  re- 
stitit,  et  constantissima  mente  Capitolium  dedicavit,  hujusmodi 
alicui  dedicationi  praefuisset,  tamen  in  scelerc  religio  non  valerct, 
ne  valeat  id,  quod  imperitus  adolescens,  novus  saccrdos,  sororis 
precibus,  matris  minis  adductus,  ignarus,  invitus,  sine  collegia, 
sine  libris,  sine  auctore,  sine  fictore,  furtim,  mente  ac  lingua  titu- 
bante  fecisse  dicatur ; praesertim  quum  iste  impurus  atque  inipius 
hostis  omnium  religionum,  qui  contra  fas  et  inter  viros  saepe  mulier 
et  inter  mulicres  vir  fuisset,  ageret  illam  rem  ita  raptim  et  turbu- 
lente  uti  neque  mens  neque  vox  neque  lingua  consisteret.  LV.  De- 
latum  est  ad  vos,  pontifices,  et  post  omnium  sermone  celebra- 
tum,  quemadmodum  iste  praeposteris  verbis,  ominibus  obscenis, 
identidcm  se  ipse  revocando,  dubitans,  timens,  hacsitans  omnia 
aliter  ac  vos  in  monumentis  habetis  et  pronuntiarit  et  fecerit. 
Quod  quidem  minime  mirum  est,  in  tanto  scelere  tantaque  dementia 
ne  audaciae  quidem  locum  ad  timorem  comprimendum  fuisse. 


The  story  of  Pulvillus  and  of  his  dedication 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline  ia 
told  by  Livy  (ii.  8).  Hia  enemies  attempted 
to  stop  him  in  the  dedication  by  announcing 
to  him  the  death  of  his  son ; but  he  went 
oft  with  the  ceremony. 

fictore, "]  Graenus  has  a note  on  the 
^Fictores  Pontifieum,'  a term  which  occurs 
in  some  inscriptions.  They  were  called,  as 
Varro  (L.  L.  vii.  44,  ed.  Muller)  says, 
**  Pictores  dicti  a fingendis  libis.” 

55.  Delatum  eW]  Information  was 
carried  to  the  Pontifices  about  a thing 
which  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  knew 
nothing  of.  Supra  (c.  52)  in  dobio  pone- 
batur,  an  omnino  aliquid  dixerit  aut  fecerit 
Pontifex : nunc  etiam  omnium  sermone 
oelebratum  dicitur,  quo  quidque  modo  fac- 
tum sit  ct  pronuntiatum.  Quamquam  ex 
seqq.  intelligitor  oratorom  nunc  non  de 
Pinario  loqui,  sed  de  Ctodio.  Quibns  tandem 
cachinnis  taiia  aegri  capitis  somnia  excepturi 
fuissent  oruditi,  si  Ciceronem  ridere  fas 
esset ! Jam  haec  et  multa  alia,  spero,  tinin- 
culis  risum  exprimere"  (Wolf).  ' Docere  ' 
is  * verba  praeire.* 

Klotz  remarks  on  this  remark  of  Wolf : 
**  Here  also  Wolf  .is  doubly  in  error.  For  in 
the  first  place  we  may  easily  rcconcileCicero’s 
speaking  (c.  52,  and  also  c.  54)  of  the  deilica- 
tion  of  the  Pontifex  as  of  an  act  altogether 
without  evidence, and  yet  saying  here  that  the 
Pontiftccs  were  informed  how  irregularly 
every  thing  bad  been  done.  He  leaves  it  in 
no  doubt  if  P.  Clodiui  had  done  the  dedica- 


tion, but  only  if  Natta  had  first  uttered  the 
formula,  and  that  uncertainty  is  not  re- 
moved even  by  this  passage.  When  how- 
ever Wolf  expresses  his  surprise  that  P. 
Clodius  is  now  all  at  once  introduced  as 
speaking  and  acting,  he  did  not  consider 
what  the  proper  business  of  the  Pontifex 
was  in  such  a dedication.  The  dedication 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  Magis- 
tratus,  and  the  Pontifex  supplied  for  that 
purpose  only  the  words  and  formulae)  he 
was,  80  to  speak,  only  the  interpreter  or 
souflieur  (prompter).  For  this  the  proper 
expressions  were  * praeire,*  * docere.’  Ac- 
cordingly no  one  can  be  surprised,  if  the 
discourse  is  here  chiefly  about  P.  Clodius, 
because  as  tribunus  plebis  he  was  the  chief 
person  at  the  ceremony.” 

The  Declamator  (c.  54)  first  speaks  of 
Natta  as  * novus  sacerdos,’  * mente  ac  lingua 
titubante then  he  speaks  of  Clodius  ‘ iste 
impurus*  and  how  he  managed  the  busi- 
ness. Again  (c.  55)  we  have  Clodius  (iste) 
fearing,  hesitating ; and  again  we  have  his 
* perturbatio  mentis,’  and  his  failure  in  the 
ceremony  ‘in  agendo  mere  ot  saepe  peccare,* 
his  soufileur  b(dng  compelled  to  tell  him 
the  formula,  though  be  had  never  learned 
it;  which  would  account  very  well  for  tho 
failure  of  the  whole  business.  Finally,  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter  Clodius  (iste)  could 
nut  utter  one  single  word  which  the  occra- 
sion  required.  Let  any  man  compare  ail 
this  with  the  part  that  Natta  plays  in  c.  52, 
and  dodde  between  the  two  Germans. 
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Eteniin,  si  nemo  umquam  praedo  tarn  barbarus  atque  immanis  fuit, 
qui,  quum  fana  spoliassct,  deinde  aram  aliquam  in  littore  deserto 
somniis  stiniulatus  aut  rcligione  aliqua  consecraret,  non  liorrcrct 
animo,  quum  divinum  numen  scelere  violatum  placare  precibus 
cogeretur,  qua  tandem  istum  perturbatione  mentis  omnium 
templorum  atque  tectorum  totiusque  urbis  praedonem  fuisse  cen- 
setis,  quum  pro  dctestatione  tot  scclerum  unam  aram  ncfarie  con- 
secraret ? Non  potuit  ullo.  modo — quainquatn  et  insolentia  domi- 
natus  extulerat  animos  et  erat  incrcdibili  armatus  audacia, — non  in 
agendo  mere  ac  saepe  poccare,  praesertim  illo  pontifice  et  magistro, 
qui  cogeretur  docere  antequam  ipse  didicisset.  Magna  vis  est  quum 
in  deoruin  immortalium  numine,  turn  vero  in  ipsa  re  publica.  Dii 
immortales  suomm  templomm  custodem  ac  praesidem  sceleratis- 
sime  pulsum  quum  viderent,  ex  suis  templis  in  ejus  aedes  immigrare 
nolebant.  Itaque  istius  vecordissimi  mentem  cura  metuque  ter- 
rebant.  Bes  vero  publica,  quamquam  erat  extcrminata  mecura. 


pro  deiettalione]  **  To  appeaae  the  dei* 
ties  for  bis  crimes."  This  hne  sentence, 
this  beautiful  contrast  between  a * praedo 
barbarus  * and  a * praedo  urbis,*  contains  a 
number  of  antitheses  as  usual.  The  most 
striking  is  'some  altar*  and  the  consecra- 
tion under  the  'stimulant  of  dreams  or  some 
religious  fear  ;*  and  * one  altar ' and  the 
consecration  * nefarie.*  We  are  also  asked 
to  judge  of  the  mental  perturbation  of  the 
man  whom  all  the  city  saw  and  talked 
about  and  carried  the  news  to  the  Ponti- 
fices,  of  the  man  whose  perturbation  was  in 
Rome,  by  oomparing  him  with  the  pirate 
on  the  desert  shore,  where  nobody  could 
see  him,  none  of  Cicero’s  hearers  at  least 
had  seen  him,  whose  horror  was  not  felt 
wheo  he  plundered  the  temples,  but  when 
stimulated  by  dreams  or  some  religion  he 
was  compelled  to  appea.se  the  deities  by 
prayer.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  prayer 
and  sacrifice  soothed  the  mind.  Here  the 
horror  is  only  felt  when  the  act  of  expiation 
is  doing;  and  the  Pontihees  must  measure 
by  the  mental  perturbation  of  the  solitary 
pirate  tlie  perturbation  of  the  man  whose 
crime  all  Rome  bad  seen. 

cugtodefn  ac  praendcm'\  He  calls  him- 
self the  'cuslos  ac  praesos  ' of  the  temples. 
How  conld  he  do  that?  He  could  nay  that 
ho  saved  the  city  from  conflagration  at  the 
time  of  the  onspiracy  ; but  that  did  not 
constitute  him  ' custos  ac  pracses,*  as  he 
says  that  be  wm  when  bo  left  Rome.  But 
the  end  of  the  sentence  as  usual  clears  up 
such  difficulties.  Tbe  gods  would  not  go 


from  their  temples  to  the  bouse  of  a man 
who  was  the  g\iardian  of  their  temples  and 
was  driven  away.  And  for  a good  reason. 
Who  would  take  care  of  their  temples  when 
they  and  their ' custos  * were  gone  ? This  is 
the  ' magna  vis  in  dcorum  immortalium 
numine;*  just  sense  enough  not  to  quit 
their  houses  without  leaving  somebody  to 
take  care  of  them.  " Accordingly  (itaque) 
they  terrifled  the  man.*'  This  is  one  of  tbe 
Dc^mator's  'itaques;'  which  mean  as 
much  as  his  ' pacne  * (Quum  Senatui,  c 15). 
But  all  the  immortal  gods  were  not  invit^ 
to  Cicero’s  bouse.  We  have  only  heard  of 
Libertas,  an  inferior  personage ; and  she 
accepted  tbe  invitation.  Such  puerile  tri- 
fling is  disgusting : still  more  disgusting  to 
find  men  who  explain  and  defend  it.  Cicero 
often  speaks  of  the  immortal  gods  and  says 
many  strange  things  about  them ; but  as  be 
knew  what  words  meant,  he  does  not  fall 
into  such  intolerable  absurdity.  A man  may 
have  to  talk  of  ridiculous  things,  as  Roman 
superstition  was,  but  a sensible  man  can  talk 
about  them  without  making  a fool  of  him- 
self. 

cjcterminata']  Tbe  old  story  again  (c. 
63).  Tbe  reading  ' extinctoris/  P.  G.,  has 
been  changed  in  some  editions  into  * extermi- 
natoris,'  for  which  Wolf  says  there  is  some 
MSS.  authority,  and  that  the  word  would 
agree  better  with  ' exterminate.*  But  that 
is  a reason  why  wo  should  not  prefer  it,  for 
the  writer  never  is  consistent  nor  does  he 
keep  to  bis  metaphors. — ' indomito,*  Halm, 
Baiter.  C.  has  ‘ inito.*  The  common  read- 
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tamcn  obversabatur  ante  oculos  exstinctoris  sui  ct  ab  istius  inflam* 
mate  atque  indomito  furore  jam  turn  me  seque  repetebat.  Quare 
quid  est  mirum,  si  iste  metus  furore  instinctus,  scelere  praeceps, 
neque  institutas  caerimonias  persequi  neque  verbum  ullum  sollemne 
potuit  eflari  ? 

LVI.  Quae  quum  ita  sint,  pontifices,  revocate  jam  animos 
vestros  ab  hac  subtili  nostra  disputatione  ad  universam  rem  pub- 
licam,  quam  antea  cum  viris  fortibus  raultis,  in  hac  vero  caussa  solis 
vestris  cervicibus  sustinetis.  Vobis  universi  senatus  perpetua 
auctoritas,  cui  vosmet  ipsi  praestantissimi  semper  in  mea  caussa 
praefuistis  v vobis  Italiae  magnifleentissimus  ille  motus  municipi- 
orumque  concursus ; vobis  campus,  ccnturiarumquc  una  vox  omnium, 
quarum  vos  principes  atque  auctores  fuistis  ; vobis  omnes  societa- 
tes,  omnes  ordines,  omnes,  qui  aut  re  aut  spe  denique  sunt  bona, 
omne  suum  erga  meam  dignitatem  studium  et  judicium  noA  modo 
commissum,  verum  etiam  commendatum  esse  arbitrabuntur. 
Denique  ipsi  dii  immortales,  qui  banc  urbem  atque  hoc  imperium 
tuentur,  ut  esset  omnibus  gentibus  posteritatique  perspicuum 
divino  me  numine  esse  rei  publicac  redditum,  idcirco  mihi  videntur 
fructum  ipsum  reditus  ct  gratulationis  meae  ad  suorum  sacerdotum 
potestatem  judiciumquc  revocasse.  Hie  est  enim  reditus,  ponti- 
fices, haec  restitutio,  in  donio,  in  sedibus,  in  aris,  in  focis,  in  diis 
penatibus  recuperandis  ; quorum  si  iste  suis  sceleratissimis  manibus 
tecta  sedesque  convellit,  ducibusque  consulibus,  tamquam  urbe  capta 
hanc  imam  domum,  quasi  acerrimi  propugnatoris,  sibi  dclcndam 
putavit,  tamcn  illi  dii  penates  ac  familiares  mei  per  vos  in  meam 
domum  niecum  erunt  restituti.  LVII.  Quocirca  te,  Capitoline, 


ing  in  the  editions  is  ' i^ito/  for  which 
there  Ls  authority  (Franc,  ct  Dresd.). 

We  have  just  seen  what  the  * magna  vis 
in  dcorum  iromortalium  numine ' was. 
Wc  were  told  there  was  also  a great  ‘ vis  in 
ipsa  re  publica  ;*  and  here  it  is : *'  Though 
banished  with  Cicero,  still  the  * res  publica  * 
was  present  before  the  eyes  of  its  extinctor, 
and  from  his  hery  and  untamed  fury  even 
at  the  moment  demanded  back  mo  — and 
itself.*'  This  was  enough  to  confound  the 
fellow  and  stop  his  mouth  (neque  verbum 
uUum  sollemne  potuit  elfari). 

50.  n6/i/i  nos/ra  ditpu/ah'on^]  “ Immo 
/u/i/i.  Quam  mutationem  si  quis  pro 
emendatione  accipero  volet,  non  minus  dc- 
erit  Ciceronis  auctoritas  quam  in  tot  aliis 
correctionibus.  Quippe  et  hoc  est  vocabu- 
lum  Ciccrunianum.  Mux  Lambinus  corrigit 
so/i  resfris  cervici^ut  pro  io/U,  recta  Laii- 


nitate,  etsi  idem  signihcarevoluit  Auctor,  non 
cervices  opponere  jfedidue  aut  aliis  parUbus 
cor|>oris '*  (Wolf). — 'solis:*  'soli,*  Baiter. 

omne  suum]  * omnes  hi  suum,*  Grac- 
vius : ' omne  suum,*  Garatoiii.  In  some 
old  editions  it  was  ' omne  vobis.*  * Omnes 
turn,*  C. 

non  modo  commisrum,  verum  e/iam  com- 
mendaium]  **  Particulae  verum  eiiam  ap- 
positae  voci  levioris  dignitatis,  do  qua  clc- 
gantia  vide  Quum  Senatui,  c.  5’*  (Wolf). 
See  the  note  on  Quum  Senatui,  c.  6 : **  in 
contionem  eecendil.** 

Hie  . . . haec  restitutio^  in  domo,  &c.] 
**  11.  e.  Simplicius:  Turn  mihi  vero  redisse 
ac  restitntus  esse  videbor,  quum  domum 
meam,  sedes  etc.  recuperavero  **  (Wolf). 
But  this  Declamator  never  says  any  thing 
in  a plain,  simple  way. 

67*  Quocirca  /c,  Capitoline,']  This  mag* 
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quem  propter  beneiicia  populus  Ronianus  Optimum,  propter  vim 
Maximum  nominavit,  teque,  Juno  Regina,  et  te,  custos  urbis, 
Minerva,  quae  semper  adjutrix  consiliorum  meorum,  testis  laborum 
exstitisti,  precor  atque  quaeso ; vosque,  qui  maxinie  me  repetistis 
atquc  revocastis,  quorum  de  sedibus  haec  mihi  proposita  est  con- 
tentio,  patrii  penates  familiaresque,  qui  huic  urbi  ct  rei  publicae 
praesidetis,  vos  obtestor,  quorum  ego  a templis  ac  delubris  pesti- 
feram  illam  et  nefariam  flammam  depuli ; teque,  Vesta  mater, 
cujus  castissimas  sacerdotes  ab  hominum  amentia,  furore  ct  scelere 


niloqaent  coDclasion  resembles  that  of  the 
last  of  the  Verrine  orations  (Vol.  I.  ii.  5). 
**  Tliat  nobody^  take  offence  at  these  len^hy 
spun-out  sentences,  wo  refer  to  the  speeches 
against  Verres  (v.  c.  75)*'  (Klotz).  This  sen- 
tence begins  at  * Quociira  * and  ends  with 
*putabo/  Mommsen  proposes  * ab  hominum 
amentium  furore  et  scelere/  which  Baiter 
accepts,  and  it  is  an  improvement,  if  wc 
can  improve  that  which  is  past  cure.  There 
is  no  sense  in  the  sentence,  and  no  con- 
nexion between  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
For  as  Wolf  observes,  he  says  this : **  Quo- 
rtrea  to  . . . precor  ct  quaeso— ut, ...  si  ob- 
jeci  meum  caput  . . . et  si  iterum  . . . voe 
sum  testatus,  vobis  me  ac  meos  devovi,  ut 
si  . . . laborassem,  turn  mihi  re  publics  ali- 
quando  rcstituta  liccret  frui,”  and  so  on  to 

* putabo.’  We  must  examine  the  conclusion 
first,  and  see  if  we  can  get  from  that  to  the 
premises : **  I shall  consider  this  * devotio  * 
of  my  bead,  if  I shall  be  restored  to  my 
house,  then  at  last ' convicta  et  commissa.’  ” 
In  the  Quum  Populo,  c.  1,  he  says,  *ejus 
devotionis  esse  convictum ' (note).  Those 
are  ' oonvictl  votorum,*  I suppose,  who  are 

* damnati  votorum,’  who  are  bound  to  per- 
form their  vow  (Livy,  v.  26).  Here  the 

* devotio  ’ is  ‘ convicta,’  which  moans  no 
more  than  proved,  if  there  is  sense  in  a 
‘devotio’  ‘proved/  Caesar  (B.  G.  1.  40) 
has  ‘avaritiam  esse  convictam,’  ‘ whose  ava- 
rice is  proved  / and  it  is  opposed  to  ‘ inno- 
centiam  perspectam,’  ‘ iiitogrity  approved.’ 
Cicero,  Pro  Quintio,  c.  26,  says : “ volo 
inanditum  fadnus  ipsius  qui  id  commisit 
voce  convinci.”  We  know  then  what  ‘de- 
votio convicta'  might  mean.  The  Decla* 
mator  adds  ‘commissam.’  A thing  is  * com- 
missa’  when  the  conditions  of  an  agree- 
ment are  such  that  there  is  a forfeiture  or 
loss  to  one  party  in  consequence  of  some- 
thing not  being  done  or  not  having  hap- 
pened (Verr.  ii.  1.  c.  10;  Vol.  11.  Pro 
Flacco,  c.  21).  Some  of  the  critics  say  that 
‘ devotio  convicta  et  commissa ' means  ‘ ad- 


impleta.’  Graevius  says : “ None  nondum 
est  commissa,  quia  nondum  fnior  republica 
restituta,  qui  tota  urbe  carco,  ut  in  sequen- 
tibus  dicit.  Sic  eommisia  quae 

impleta  est  facto  et  commisso  promissoris, 
ot  docct  Salmosius  dc  Usurarum,  c.  14, 
quern  vide.”  Si  tanti  est. 

All  this  explanation  is  entirely  false,  con- 
trary to  the  usage  of  Cicero,  and  contrary 
to  the  technical  meaning  of  the  word  * com- 
missa.' If  that  part  of  the  terms  of  a con- 
tract ‘lec  commi3S<ma,'  which  contained 
the  coodition,  was  broken,  the  ‘ lex  ’ or  terms 
were  said  to  be  ' commissa,'  as  Papinian 
(Dig.  18.  3.  4.  $ 2)  says,  and  he  is  an 
authority  for  law  and  for  l^atin  too.  The 
conclusion  is,  that  those  words  mean  the 
‘devotio'  is  ‘convicted,'  whatever  that 
may  mean,  for  I do  not  know,  and  also 
‘ forfeited  / and  we  know  that  this  means 
nothing  at  all  here. 

Having  shown  that  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence is  nonsense,  which  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  leaving  the  reader  to  And  out 
that  be  cannot  understand  it,  I say  nothing 
of  the  rest  except  that  there  is  no  meaning 
in  it,  and  that  the  construction  is  false. 
Wolf,  after  quoting  the  false  explanation  of 
‘ convicta  et  commissa,'  adds : “ Ego  vero 
puto,  si  damnatam  devo/ionem  acripsisset 
Rhetor,  eadem  arte  illos  id  explicare  ct 
defendere  ausuros  fuisse.  Adderem  prae- 
terea  aliquid,  nisi  istos  metucrem,  qui  mera 
mendacia  ad  oratoriam  hdem  pertiiicre  pu- 
tant.  Mentiri  dicerem  Ciceronem  nostrum 
in  altero  utro  horum  locorum  (Quum  Po- 
pulo, c.  1,  and  this  passage),  quoniam  in 
hoc  vota  a so  diis  facta  refert  ad  resHtu- 
tioncm  domus,  in  illo  ad  ipsum  reditum 
in  patriam  : ex  quo  illic  pruhtetur  se  Jam 
to/omm  compo/em  yhe/ttm  etJte,  atque  de 
ea  re  laeiatur^  hie  n.\xX/em  factum  it  iri  pos- 
tero  tempore  putat,  immo  putabit.  Sed 
haec  variatio,  si  ingeniose  instituta  esset, 
promptiorem  ex  consilio  ormtoris  ezeusa- 
tionem  haberet.'' 
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defend!,  cujusque  ignem  ilium  sempiternum  non  sum  passus  aut 
sanguine  civium  restingui,  aut  cum  totius  urbis  incendio  com- 
misceri ; ut,  si  in  illo  paene  fato  rei  publicae  objeci  mcum  caput  pro 
vestris  cacrinioniis  atque  templis  perditissimorum  civium  furori 
atque  fcrro,  et  si  itcrum,  quum  ex  mea  contcntione  interitus  bono- 
rum  omnium  quaereretur,  vos  sum  testatus,  vobis  me  ac  meos  com- 
mendavi,  meque  atque  meum  caput  ea  conditione  dcvovi,  ut,  si  et 
CO  ipso  tempore  et  ante  in  consulatu  meo,  coinmodis  meis  omni- 
bus, cmolumentis,  praemiis  praetermissis,  cura,  cogitations,  vigiliis 
omnibus  nihil  nisi  de  salute  meorum  civium  laborassem,  turn  mihi 
re  publica  aliquando  rcstitiita  liceret  frui ; sin  autem  mea  consilia 
patriae  non  profuissent,  ut  perpetuum  dolorem  avubus  a meis  sus- 
tincrem ; hanc  ego  devotioncm  capitis  mei,_quum  ero  in  mcas  sedes 
restitutus,  turn  denique  convictam  esse  et  commissam  putabo.  Nam 
nunc  quidem,  pontiflccs,  non  solum  domo,  de  qua  cognoscitis,  sed 
tota  urbe  careo,  in  quam  videor  esse  restitutus.  Urbis  enim  cele- 
berriinae  et  inaximae  partes  adversum  illud  non  monumentum,  sed 
vulnus  patriae  contuentur.  Quern  quum  mihi  conspectum  morte 
magis  vitandum  fugiendumque  esse  videatis,  nolite,  quacso,  eum 

That  IS  the  difference  between  the  two.  I 
have  proroieed  to  no  more  of  Gesner'e 
notes,  but  I cannot  omit  this.  It  is  fair  to 
show  that  he  understood  bis  writer:  “ Locus 
mihi  Tidetur  inter  TebementiaG  oratoriae 
spedmina  referendus.  Verba,  nam  nime — 
retiituius,  non  ad  verbum,  sed  figura  qua- 
dam  dicta  esse,  res  ipsa  clamat : loquitur 
enim  in  Urbe  Tullius.  Sed  iiempe  caret  re 
altqua,  qui  ilia  non  fruitur ; caret  urbe,  qui 
ea  non  fhiitur,  qui  discedere  malit,  quam 
adesae  etc.  Satis  hoc  declarant  quae  se- 
quuntur : f^rbU  enim  eeieberrimae  et  man- 
mae  partes  (quibus  qui  caret,  h.  e.  abstiriet, 
ne  adspectus  dolorem  moveat)  tota  Urbe 
videtur  carere)  advertum  ithtd  — eme  videa^ 
iU  etc.  Sermo  eat  de  summo  cive,  qui  in 
luce,  in  foro  veraari  vult,  al  in  Urbe  ait,  qui 
se  non  putet  in  Urbe  esse,  Urbem  videre, 
St  in  foro  esse  aine  aumroo  dolore  et  igno- 
minia  non  Hc^t.”  AVolf  priuta  the  Eng- 
liahroan*a  and  the  German's  note.  He  says 
nothing. 

Mommsen  thinks  that  *partibus'  is  a 
glossema.  What  would  the  sentence  gain 
by  its  omission  ? There  is  every  objection 
to  omitting  it.  both  objections  founded  on 
the  form  of  the  sentence  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  a liter's  style. 

eojpuncitis,']  M.  V.,  * cognostis ' P.  G., 
Batter. 


Nam  nunc  quidem  . . . esse  prm/um.] 
Markland  could  not  digest  this;  and  he 
p<nnted  out  the  absurdity  of  the  opposition 
of  the  * urbs  tota  ' and  the  * urbi.s  partes.' 
Such  a passage  cannot  easily  be  found  else- 
where. The  Declamator  says ; **  I am  de- 
prived not  only  of  my  house,  but  of  the 
whole  city  to  which  I am  supposed  to  be 
restored.  For  the  most  frequented  and 
greatest  parts  (in  what  sense  he  does  not 
say)  look  right  in  the  face,  not  of  that  edi- 
Hce,  but  of  the  Patria'a  wound." — We  must 
here  suppose  that  though  he  only  appeared 
to  be  restored,  he  was  in  body  in  the  most 
frequented  and  greatest  parts,  and  that  he 
was  looking  from  those  parts  right  in  the 
face  of  the  Patna's  wound.  — For  he  con- 
tinues, *‘and  since  you  sec  that  this  is  a 
sight  that  I ought  to  shun  and  fly  from 
worse  than  death,  do  not,  I pray,  allow  me 
to  be  deprired  not  only  of  the  honours  due 
to  my  rank,  but  also  of  parts  of  the  city— 
the  most  fre<)uented  and  greatest  parts.” 
Markland,  who  saw  the  absurdity  of  the 
passage,  and  said  that  the  man  was  either 
stupid  or  drunk  when  he  wrote  it,  did  not 
however  see  tho  me*anlng;  and  Gesner  did. 
The  Englishman  saw  there  was  nothing  in 
the  S4>ntenne  but  absurdity;  and  he  had 
not  patience  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  the 
man.  The  German  found  out  what  tho 
simpleton  meant  to  say ; and  he  admired  it. 
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cujus  reditu  restitutam  rem  publican)  fore  putastis,  non  solum 
dif^itatis  omamentis,  sed  etiam  urbis  partibus  velle  esse  privatum. 
LVIII.  Non  me  bonoruin  direptio,  non  tectorum  excisio,  non  de- 
populatio  praediorum,  non  praeda  consulum  ex  raeis  fortunis  crudo- 
lissime  capta  permovet : caduca  semper  et  mobilia  haec  esse  duxi, 
non  virtutis  atque  ingenii,  sed  fortunae  et  temporum  nmnera ; 
quorum  ego  non  tam  facultatem  umquam  et  copiaiu  expetendam 
putavi  quam  et  in  utendo  rationem  et  in  carendo  patientiam. 
Etcnim  ad  nostrum  usum  propcmodum  jam  est  definita  moderatio 
rei  familiaris ; liberis  autem  nostris  satis  amplum  patrimoniiim 
paterni  nominis  ac  memoriae  nostrae  relinquemus ; domo  per  scelus 
erepta,  per  latrocinium  occupata,  per  religionis  vim  sceleratius 
etiam  aedificata  quam  eversa,  carcre  sine  maxima  ignominia  rei 
publicac,  meo  dedecore  ac  dolore  non  possum.  Quapropter,  si  diis 
immortalibus,  si  senatui,  si  populo  Bomano,  si  cunctae  Italiae,  si 
provinciis,  si  exteris  nationibus,  si  vobismctipsis,  qui  in  mea  salute 
principem  semper  locum  auctoritatcmque  tenuistis,  gratum  et  jucun- 
dum  meum  reditum  intelligitis  esse,  quaeso  obtestorque  vos,  ponti- 


56.  Non  me  , Uclorum  exeUio  . . . 
permovet  . . . non  poeeum.]  Markland  ob- 
serves that  there  is  contradiction  in  this 
sentence  between  the  bcfpnning  and  the 
end  ; but  be  concludes  that  the  man  meant 
to  say  this:  *'non  ceteronim  tectorum  ex- 
cisio me  permovet:  urbana  autem  domo 
etc.’*  On  which  Gesner  says  : “ Vidit  sen- 
tentiam  Censor,  ncque  tamcn  non  accusat 
ma^nam  Sefiptoris  inadvertentiam,  quern 
docet  aliter  srribere  debuisse.  Sed,  ut  sunt 
diverse  hominuin  judicia  ct  veluti  gustus, 
puto,  si  inter  Puntifices  assiderem,  magis 
motum  me  fuisse  brevitate  ilia  veheroenti, 
quam  additis  exceptionibus,  veris  illia  qui- 
dem,  sed  non  neccssariis  et  languorem  ora- 
tioni  conciliantibus.”  — *' Quid  vir  doctus 
Gotliiigensis  sensurus  fuisset,  si  Romae  in- 
ter Pontihees  aseediuetf  Hubitem  an  ipso 
divinando  assequi  potuerit  t at  certum  est 
(neque  de  talibus  rebus  diveraa  hominnm 
judieia  sunt)  ci  Pontifiri  non  excidere  po- 
tuisso  barbanim  vocabulum  inadvertentiae 
quo  ne  Anglico  quidem  scribens  Mark- 
latidus  usus  erat”  (Wolf). 

expetendam'}  Some  MSS.  have  ‘ exten- 
dendam  ’ or  * extendam.’  I do  not  know 
what  authority  there  is  for  * expetendam,* 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  word  that  is  wanted, 
and  probably  it  is  the  word  that  was  writ- 
ten. 

iiberis . . . pairimonium}  Manutius  quotes 
from  a letter  of  Cicero  to  Coelios : FUio 


meo,  si  erit  ulla  res  publica,  satis  amplum 
patrimqnium  relinquam  memoriam  nominis 
mei.**  The  comparison  is  instructive.  W*e 
see  how  Cicero  writes,  and  we  see  how  this 
man  writes : “ patrimonium  paterni  nomi- 
nis  ac  memoriae  nostrae.” 

per  reliffionis  r/m]  Markland  observes 
that  in  c.  42  * nomine  religionis*  is  well 
said  ; and  that  ’ vim  * and  * speciem  * are 
often  opposed,  as  in  Livy  (28.  c.  21).  Hi.s 
conclusion  is  that  the  writer  said  one  thing, 
and  meant  another.  Here  wc  have  the 
answer  to  Markland.  Quod  vim  relig. 
male  hie  positaro  ait  pro  specie  et  obtentu 
religionis,  in  eo  vim  et  bnvoTr}Tn  orationis 
non  videtur  mihi  assecutus.  Ut  in  prima 
ad  Lentulum  epistola  catumniae  re/t^(onr« 
posset  aliquis  forte  substituere  speciem  et 
obtentum  religionis ; sed  non  illud  diccrot, 
quod  significat  simul  Cicero,  illam  s|>eriem 
niti  |>erversa  interpretadone  ct  appiicatione 
carminis  Sibyllini : ita  bic  possis  pro  ri  re- 
liffionis  ponere  speciem  s.  simu/alionem.  At 
non  hoc  tantuin  vult  auctor,  sed  rim  bic 
gra^satam  c.sse,  quam  nllgionis  armaret 
simulatio  **  (Gesner).  “ Polypus  llagnae  ** 
(Wolf). 

rof,  poniifices  . . . tenieniiis  resiUuistis,} 
Manutius  observes  (hat  ' sententiis  * means 
* in  Senatu  dictis.*  Accordingly  all  the 
Pontidees,  for  * vos  Pontitiees*  means  * all 
Pontifices*  were  Senators;  which  we  know 
to  be  false  (De  Domo,  c.  l,note).  It  is 
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fices,  ut  me,  quern  aucioritate,  studio,  sententiis  restituistis,  nunc, 
quoniam  senatus  ita  vult,  manibus  quoque  vestris  in  sedibus  meis 
collocetis. 

not  easy  to  see  what  * manibus ' means,  but  It  is  usual  for  a man  to  take  possession 
Manutius  says  on  * manibus,'  **  quod  antea  himself ; nor  does  he  want  any  help  for 
sententiis  fecistis  and  that  is  the  author’s  that,  unless  he  meets  with  resistance  (De 
meaning.  He  will  have  antithesis,  and  he  Harusp.  c.  8). 

cares  not  for  truth.  Having  said  * sen*  He  has  said  this  before  about  the  * sen* 
tentiis/  which  is  false,  he  adds  * manibus  ’ tentiis  * (c.  3?)  with  no  * manibus’  and  some 
to  balance  it;  which  is  false  too.  For  I variation.  In  c.  37  it  is  ' in  meis  aedibus.’ 
assume  that  the  Pontihccs  would  not  place  Here  it  is  * in  meis  sedibus/  These  two 
him  with  their  hands  either  in  his  house,  forms  are  continually  interchanged  or  con* 
which  no  longer  existed,  or  on  the  ground,  founded  in  the  MSS. 
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The  following  is  from  Wolf: 

A certain  noise  had  been  heard  in  the  parts  near  Borne,  which  were 
called  the  Ager  Latiniensis  or  Latinensis,  the  Senate  consulted  the 
Haruspices,  who  answered  somewhat  as  follows : 

“ Fostulationes  (postiliones)  esse  Jori,  Satumo,  Neptuno,  Telluri, 
diis  caclestibus;  expianda  autem  delicta  ette  hujtumodi : 

“ I.  Ludos  minus  diligenter  factos  pollutosque 
“ II.  Loca  sacra  et  religiosa  profana  haberi, 

“ III.  Oratores  contra  jus  fasque  intcrfectos 
“ IV.  Fidem  et  juqurandum  neglectum,  ♦ 

“ V.  Sacrificia  vetusta  occultaque  minus  diligenter  facta  pollutaquo. 
Monere  igitur  deos ; Ne  per  optimatium  discordiam  dissensionemque 
Fatribus  principibusque  caedes  periculaque  creentur,  auxilioque  de- 
minuti  deficiantur ; qua  re  ad  unum  imperium  proyinciae  redeant, 
exercitusque  pulsus  deminutioque  accedat : ne  occultis  consiliis  res- 
publica  laedatur : ne  deterioribus  repulsisque  honos  augeatur : ne 
reipublicae  status  commutctur  ” (see  c.  19,  and  the  varieties  there). 

F.  Clodius  Fuleher,  acdilis  in  b.c.  66,  took  occasion,  when  these 
Besponsa  were  delivered  by  the  Haruspices,  to  apply  to  Cicero’s  house 
what  they  had  said  about  sacred  places  being  polluted,  this  house 
having  been  consecrated  by  Clodius  and  afterwards  restored  to  Cicero. 
The  orator  replied  either  at  that  time  or  at  some  time  to  this  attack, 
and  he  again  defended  the  case  of  his  house,  in  such  way  that  while  ho 
repelled  the  charges  of  Clodius,  he  made  the  answers  of  the  Haruspices 
apply  to  him.  As  to  the  Ludi  which  had  been  polluted,  he  said,  these 
could  only  be  the  Megalcnses,  which  had  lately  been  celebrated  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  citizens,  owing  to  a number  of  slaves  having  been 
allowed  to  enter  the  Cavea,  though  free  men  only  were  accustomed  to 
have  admission  to  the  exhibition.  With  respect  to  the  Loci  Sacri,  he 
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answered  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  house,  which  was 
released  from  all  religious  character,  but  that  they  related  to  Seius’ 
house  which  Clodius  was  in  possession  of  after  having  murdered  the 
owmer  ; for  there  were  in  that  house  a ‘ saccllum  ’ and  altars,  which 
were  now  treated  as  common  things ; and  that  Clodius’  friends  too 
were  in  the  same  case,  L.  Piso  who  had  got  possession  of  the  ‘ sacel- 
lum  Dianae,’  and  Sex.  Serranus,  who  had  got  possession  of  several 
‘ sacella.’ 

By  the  third  answer  about  the  Oratores  he  says,  we  must  understand 
that  the  ambassadors  Theodosius  and  Plator  were  pointed  at,  of  whom 
Theodosius  had  been  killed  by  Clodius,  and  Plator  by  the  treachery  of 
Piso.  In  the  fourth  place  he  observes  that  the  Fides  jurisjurandi  was 
meant,  which  had  been  broken  by  the  Judices,  who  acquitted  Clodius 
when  he  was  manifestly  guilty  of  ‘ incestus.’  And  fifthly  the  wickedness 
of  Clodius  was  readily  recognized  in  the  fact  that  he  had  by  an 
abominable  crime  polluted  the  Sacrificia  of  the  Bona  Dea,  the  most 
ancient  and  mysterious  of  all  the  sacrifices. 

In  like  manner  the  orator  explains  the  warnings  from  the  gods  to 
apply  chiefly  to  Clodius  and  those  like  him ; and  he  says  that  any  mis- 
fortunes which  threaten  the  city  are  owing  to  Clodius'  wickedness  and 
rage.  In  conclusion  he  apologizes  for  such  a serious  and  solemn 
address,  and  he  exhorts  the  Senate  to  the  careful  performance  of  religious 
duties. 

The  strange  things  which  are  the  chief  matter  of  this  speech  seem 
to  have  happened  the  year  before  in  tbe  consulship  of  Cn.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  Marcellinus  and  L.  Marcius  Philippus  (cc.  6,  7).  Dion 
speaking  of  the  events  under  this  year  says  (39.  c.  20)  : “ In  the  mean- 
time certain  wondrous  things  happened  ; for  on  the  Alban  mountain  a 
small  shrine  of  Juno,  which  was  standing  on  a table  towards  tbe  east, 
turned  to  the  north ; and  a torch  issuing  from  the  south  shot  to  tbe 
north ; and  a wolf  came  into  the  city,  and  there  was  an  earthquake ; 
and  some  citizens  were  killed  by  lightning,  and  a noise  under  ground 
was  heard  in  the  Ager  Latinus.  Tbe  Ilaruspices  wishing  to  expiate  all 
this  said  that  some  deity  was  angry  with  them  because  certain  conse- 
crated places  were  built  upon.  Clodius  on  this  attacked  Cicero  violently 
in  a speech,  on  tbe  ground  that  he  had  built  upon  the  area  of  his  house 
which  was  dedicated  to  Libertas ; and  he  once  came  to  the  spot  witli 
the  intention  of  again  destroying  it  from  the  foundation,  but  bo  did  not 
do  it,  for  Milo  prevented  him.” 

Dion  says  nothing  about  Cicero  having  made  a speech  on  this 
occasion ; and  it  has  also  been  observed  that  our  orator  only  mentions 
one  of  the  wonderful  things  which  Dion  has  recorded,  and  that  is  the 
terrible  noise  which  was  heard  in  the  Ager  Latiniensis  (c.  10). 
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Garatoni  endeavoured  to  fix  the  place  which  this  oration  must  occupy 
among  the  several  which  Cicero  delivered  in  this  year  (b.c.  £6),  and  he 
supposes  that  it  was  delivered  before  the  orations  Pro  Sestio,  In  Vati- 
nium,  Pro  Caelio,  and  after  the  orations  De  Provinciis  Consularibus  and 
Pro  Balbo. 

Wolf  concludes  thus : 

“ Pauci,  opinor,  jam  erunt  lectures  quibus  non  ubique  hie  Cicero 
aniliter  garrire  et  vel  ipsa  ilia  Bomanorum  qui  dicuntur  vatum  Latinitas 
inepta,  puerilis  et  parum  Latina  esse  videatur.” 

This  speech  is  edited  by  Baiter  in  the  second  edition  of  OreUi’s  Cicero. 
The  following  are  the  MSS.  to  which  he  refers  : — 

P = Cod.  Parisinus  num.  7794  ab  Halmio  collatus. 

G = Cod.  Gemblacensis,  nunc  Bruxellensis,  num.  5345  a me  col- 
latus. 

E = Cod.  Erfurtensis,  nunc  Berolinensis. 

M = Cod.  Mediceus  Plut.  ilviii.  cod.  25. 

C = Codices  nostri  omnes. 

Elotz  in  his  notes  to  this  speech  has,  I think,  attempted  to  answer 
more  of  Wolfs  objections  than  in  hiS  notes  to  the  three  other  spurious 
speeches.  If  I am  not  mistaken,  he  thinks  this  speech  at  least  as  good 
as  the  others,  or  better.  I have  given  all  his  answers  which  seemed  to 
me  to  be  of  any  value,  either  as  a defence  of  the  orator  or  as  evidence  of 
the  orator’s  merit. 

My  first  opinion  of  these  speeches  is  confirmed  by  a more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  them.  In  their  present  form  they  are  not  the  work 
of  Cicero;  and  they  are  the  work  of  a man  without  understanding. 
The  language  is  certainly  sometimes  incorrect ; the  sense  and  the  style 
generally  most  absurd.  But  as  to  particular  expressions,  it  is  possible 
that  some  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  false  Latin  may  still  be 
Latin ; and  I am  the  more  careful  to  make  this  admission,  because  I do 
not  assume  that  I possess  such  a knowledge  of  the  language  as  to  pass 
an  infallible  judgment  in  this  matter.  There  are  indeed  very  few  men 
at  the  present  day  who  have  this  knowledge.  With  this  reservation,  I 
pronounce  this  to  be  a most  absurd  stupid  piece  of  talk,  the  worst  of  all 
these  four  spurious  speeches  which  pass  under  Cicero’s  name. 
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I.  Hesterno  die,  patres  conscripti,  quum  me  et  vestra  dignitas  et 
frequentia  equitum  Roraanorum,  quibus  senates  dabatiir,  magno 
opere  coinmossct,  putavi  mihi  reprimendam  esse  P.  Clodii  impu- 
dicam  impudcntiam,  quum  is  publicanorum  caussam  stultissimis 
intcrrogationibus  impediret,  P.  Tullioni  Syro  navaret  operam, 
atque  ei  se  cui  totus  venierat  etiam  vobis  inspectantibus  vendi- 
taret.  Itaque  hominem  furentem  exsultantemque  continui  simulac 
periculuni  judicii  intendi : duobus  inceptis  verbis  omnem  impetum 
gladiatoris  ferociamque  compressi.  Attamen  ignarus  ille  qui  con- 


1.  RomanorurHil  Baiter  adds  * praesen- 
tium/ — ' impudicam  impudentiamr  Mark- 
land  thinks  that  Cicero  would  not  have  joined 
these  words.  I do  not  know  if  ever  he  did. 

P.  Tullioni  Syro']  Perhaps  some  man 
connected  with  the  Publicani  of  Syria»  and 
himself  a Syrian.  Wolf  refers  to  Cicero 
Ad  Q.  Fr.  ti.  13  : **  eodem  igitur  die  Tyriis 
(Syriis)  cst  sonatus  datus  frequena : fre- 
quentes  contra  Syriaci  publicani.”  But  the 
date  of  this  letter  is  fixed  at  a.u.c.  700  in 
aomo  editions. — ' vobis  inspectantibus  a 
favourite  expression  with  the  Declamator. 

duobuM  incepiia  verbii]  Markland  finds 
fault  with  this.  Gesner  defends  it,  and 
asks,  **  Quidni  sic  dicere  potuit  Tullius 
eadem  sententia  qua  deinde  (c.  4)  ' tantum 
attigi  Icgum  initium?*'*  Wolf  has  a good 
note  hero.  Ho  says  that  what  is  properly 
said  is  easily  distinguished  from  that  which 
is  said  without  due  care;  some  expressions 
occur  only  once;  others  are  altogether 
against  the  analogy  of  the  language.  He 
who  considers  such  things  unworthy  of  a 
good  author,  judges  right;  and  he  judges 
wrong  who  thinks  that  whatever  is  found 
in  an  old  Latin  writer,  is  for  that  reason 


consistent  with  the  best  Latinity.  If  any 
one  denies  that  a writer  has  elsewhere  used 
an  expression  which  we  find  in  him,  he 
who  would  answer  this  must  take  the  trou- 
ble to  find  a contrary  instance.  And  he 
continues : " Atque  hoc  quidem  sac{>e  non 
admodum  difficile  cst,  et  merus  labor  digito- 
rum : at  subtilior  res  est  ipsam  linguae 
analogiam  exquirere,  et  quid  ea  ferat,  quid 
respuat,  judicare.  Ita  aio  recte  scribi,  attin- 
gere  iniHum  Ugitf  otsi  numqiiam  me  id 
legero  memini : contra  I^atinc  dici  incipere 
verba  ausim  negarc,  nuUo  libro  inspecto.'* 
Attamen]  **  Vix  exputo  quid  sibi  velit 
hoc  attamen*'  (Wolf).  It  means  nothing. 
Nor  the  words  * ignarus  ille  qui  consutes 
cssont.*  It  is  true  they  mean  that  Clodius 
‘ did  not  know  what  kind  of  consuls  Lentulus 
and  Mctellus  ’ were,  and  how  unlike  they 
were  to  his  dear  Gabinius  and  Piso,  the 
consuls  of  the  year  of  his  tribuneship.  But 
though  this  by  itself  expresses  a fact,  it  has 
no  connexion  at  all  with  the  sentence. 
The  only  possible  connexion  is  this,  that 
knowing  the  character  of  the  consuls  ho 
hurried  out  of  the  ' curia ' with  threats,  but 
threats  which  were  no  longer  formidable. 
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sales  essent,  exsanguis  atque  aestuaas  sc  ex  curia  rcpente  proripuit 
cum  quibusdam  fractis  jam  atque  inanibus  minis,  et  cum  illius 
Pisoiiiani  temporis  Cabinianiquc  terroribus.  Quern  quum  egre- 
dientem  inseqiii  coepissein,  cepi  equidem  fructum  maximum  et  ex 
consurrectione  omnium  vestrum  et  ex  comitatu  publicanorum.  Sed 
vecors  repente  sine  suo  vultu,  sine  colore,  sine  voce  constitit ; 
deinde  respexit,  et  siniulac  Cn.  Lcntulum  consulem  aspexit,  con- 
cidit  in  curiae  paene  limine,  recordatione,  credo,  Gabinii  sui  desi- 
derioque  Pisonis.  Cujus  ego  de  efiFrenato  et  praecipiti  furore  quid 
dicam ; aut  potest  gravioribus  a me  verbis  vulnerari  quam  est 
statim  in  facto  ipso  a gravissimo  viro  P.  Servilio  confectus  ac 
trucidatus?  Cujus  si  jam  vim  et  gravitatem  illam  singularcm  ac 
paenc  divinam  assequi  possera,  tamen  non  dubito  quin  ea  tela,  quae 
conjecerit  inimicus,  quam  ea  quae  collega  patris  emisit  leviora  atque 
licbetiora  esse  videantur. 

II.  Sed  tamen  mei  facti  rationem  cxponere  illis  volo,  qui  hesterno 
die  dolore  me  datum  et  iracundia  longius  prope  progressum  arbi- 
trabantur  quam  sapientis  hominis  cogitata  ratio  postulasset.  Nihil 
feci  iratus,  nihil  impotcnti  animo,  nihil  non  diu  consideratum  ac 
multo  ante  meditatum.  Ego  enim  me,  patres  conscript!,  inimicum 
semper  esse  professus  sum  duobus,  qui  me,  qui  rem  publican),  quum 
dcfcnderc  deberent,  servarc  possent,  quumque  ad  consulare  ofBcium 
ipsis  insignibus  illius  imperii,  ad  meam  salutcm  non  solum  aucto- 
ritate,  sed  etiam  precibus  vestris  vocarentur,  primo  reliquerunt, 
deinde  prodiderunt,  postremo  oppugnarunt,  praemiisque  nefariac 
pactionis  funditus  una  cum  re  publica  oppressum  exstinctunique 
voluerunt ; qui  quae  suo  ductu  et  imperio  cruento  illo  atque  funesto 
supplicia  ncque  a sociorum  moenibus  prohibere,  neque  hostium 


Manutitis  infers  from  the  words  ‘ se  ex  curia 
repente  proripuit  * that  the  * ?aUae  * were 
open.  Perhaps  they  were ; and  perhaps 
they  were  shut.  simul  atque/  Baiter. 

rrirpfxt/,]  He  looked  back  and  saw  Len- 
tulus,  and  then  'concidit  in  curiae  paene 
limine/  of  course  not  on  the  thfeshold, 
that  would  be  too  precise ; but  * in  curiae 
paenc  limine  * (see  the  note  on  the  Quum 
Seriatui,  c.  15).  He  * concidit,'  not  because 
he  looked  back  and  saw  l^ntulus,  thoujrh 
he  ' concidit'  when  he  did  look  back  ; but 
he  ' concidit  . . . recordatione  Gabinii  sui.' 
The  absurdity  of  this  first  chapter  is  un- 
equalled  by  any  thing  that  ever  I read : 
Admirabiiia  pictura,  in  qua  nihil  quacraa 
amplius,  nisi  quid  misero  homine  postea 
factum  sit,  ad  Laremne  snuro  an  in  Sena- 
VOL.  III. 


turn  reverterit  ” (^’olf). 

aui  poieii"}  Some  ^itions  have  ' Hand 
potest’  without  the  interrogation  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence.  Baiter  haa  * dicam  } Potest ' 
without  * baud.' 

tn  /ado  ipto"]  ‘ Quum  egrediens  mina* 
retur'  (Manutius).  It  is  not  ea«y  to  6nd 
that  out.  P.  Servilius  Isauricus  was  the 
colleague  of  Publius'  father  in  the  consulahipt 
as  it  is  said  here,  in  b.c.  70*  (Ho  Domo,  c. 
31,  note.) 

2.  duobta,']  The  * two.*  He  who  has 
read  the  three  orations  will  be  very  familiar 
with  these  men,  and  with  the  * pracmiis 
nefariae  pactionis.'-^*  paene  hujus  imperii 
pcstibus  :*  * paene’  again.  See  c.  1,  and 
Quum  Senatui,  c.  Id,  note ; and,  as  they 
say,  SCO  these  four  orations  * passim/ 
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urbibus  inferre  potuerunt,  excisionem,  inflammationem,  eversionem, 
depopulationem,  vastitatem,  ea  sua  cum  praeda  meis  omnibus  tcctis 
atque  agris  intulerunt.  Cura  his  furiis  et  facibus,  cum  his,  in- 
quam,  exitiosis  prodigiis  ac  paene  hujus  imperii  pestibus  bellum 
mihi  inexpiabile  dico  esse  susceptum ; neque  id  tamen  ipsum  tan- 
tum,  quantum  mens  ac  meorum,  sed  tantum  quantum  vester  atque 
omnium  bonorum  dolor  postulavit.  III.  In  Clodium  vero  non  est 
hodie  meum  majus  odium  quam  illo  die  fuit,  quum  ilium  ambustura 
religiosissimis  ignibus  cognovi  muliebri  ornatu  ex  incesto  stupro 
atque  ex  domo  pontificis  maxiini  emissum.  Turn,  inquam,  turn 
vidi  ac  multo  ante  prospexi  quanta  teinpestas  excitaretur,  quanta 
impenderet  procella  rci  publicae.  Videbain  illud  scelus  tain  iinpor- 
tunum,  audaciam  tam  immanein  adolescentis  furentis,  nobilis,  vul- 
nerati  non  posse  arceri  otii  finibus;  erupturum  illud  malum  ali- 
quando,  si  inipunitum  fuisset,  ad  perniciem  civitatis.  Non  multum 
mihi  sane  post  ad  odium  accessit.  Nihil  cnim  contra  me  fecit  odio 
mei,  sed  odio  severitatis,  odio  dignitatis,  odio  rei  publicae : non 
me  magis  violavit  quam  .senatum,  quam  equites  Romanos,  quam 
omnes  bonos,  quam  Italiara  cunctam:  non  denique  in  me  scele- 
ratior  fuit  quam  in  ipsos  deos  immortales.  Etenim  illos  eo  scelere 
violavit  quo  nemo  antea : in  me  fuit  eodem  animo  quo  etiam  ejus 
familiaris  Catilina  si  vicisset  fuisset.  Itaque  eum  numquam  a me 


3.  ambuahun  . . . ignibut]  The  inter* 
pretcre  do  not  exactly  agree  about  the 
meaning  of  * burnt  by  most  religious  fires 
but  as  the  allusion  is  to  the  sacriAce  of  the 
Bona  Dea  and  to  Clodius*  unholy  intrusion, 
every  man  may  put  bis  own  meaning  on 
this  expression.  Again  we  can  give  a mean- 
ing to  * arccri  otii  Anibus'  by  taking 
* arreri  ’ to  mean  ‘ coerceri  ’ or  * contineri.’ 

0(Uo  dignitatu^']  om.  P.  Baiter  puts  it 
in  [ ].  **  Quicquid  fecit  Clodius,  non  fecHt 

odio  Ciceroni*,  s^  odio  severitatis  et  digni- 
tatis Ciceronianao.  Ridetc,  Patres  C^n- 
scripti,  quic(}uid  est  vobis  cachiiinorum  ” 
(Wolf). 

*i  ticiuet  faiuei.'\  It  is  impossible  to 
follow  this  man's  thoughts,  for  they  are  all 
in  confusion,  lie  says  at  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter  that  he  does  not  hate  Clodius 
now  more  than  he  bated  him  on  the  day 
when  he  profaned  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona 
Dea.  This  is  a very  liberal  concession  afl4*r 
what  Cicero  had  suffered  from  Clodius. — He 
saw  at  the  time  when  Clodius  profaned  tiie 
mysteries,  that  this  villain  would  ruin  the 
state,  if  he  were  not  punished.  There  was 
in  truth  after  this  no  great  increaso  in  bis 


hatred  to  Clodius  (non  multum).  Blit 
there  was  some ; and  so  he  contradicts  what 
be  has  just  said.  Tlien  he  says,  Clodius 
did  nothing  against  Cicero  through  hatred 
of  him,  but  because  he  hated  his  ' dignitas  ’ 
and  the  * res  publica.'  PitiBlIy,  Clodius  did 
not  act  more  wickedly  against  Ci('ero  than 
against  the  immortal  gods.  But  he  treated 
the  immortal  gods,  os  never  man  had  treated 
them  before:  his  crime  against  the  im- 
mortal gods  was  without  a pret'cdent.  The 
suppressed  afArmation  must  be  that  he 
was  very  wicked  against  Cicero ; and  * his 
disposition  towards  him  was  that  which 
Catilina's  would  have  been,  if  Catilina  had 
been  victorious.’  We  may  guess  what  that 
would  have  been;  something  more  than 
hatred  ; and  yet  Clodius  did  nothing  against 
Cicero  through  hatred.  It  would  have  been 
more  to  the  purpose  if  he  had  said  that 
Clodius'  disposition  was  that  which  Cati- 
lina's had  been ; but  perhaps  this  acute 
Doclamator  saw  that  this  would  have  spoiled 
* Nihil  contra  ute  ferit  odio  mei.’  Wolf 
compares  a passage  iu  the  Pro  Sestio,  c.  12, 
which  applies  to  a different  person,  but 
may  have  furnished  the  form  of  expression  : 
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esse  accusandum  putavi,  non  plus  quam  stipitem  ilium,  qui  quorum 
honiinum  esset  ncseiremus,  nisi  se  Ligiirem  ipse  esse  diceret.  Quid 
enim  hunc  pcrsequar,  pecudem  ac  belluam,  pabulo  inimicorum 
meoruin  et  glande  corruptum  ? qui  si  sensit  quo  sese  scelere  de- 
vinxerit,  non  dubito  quin  sit  niiserrinius ; sin  autem  id  non  videt, 
periculum  est  ne  se  stuporis  excusatione  defendat.  Accedit  etiam 
quod  cxspectatione  omnium  fortissimo  et  clarissinio  viro  T.  Annio 
devota  et  constituta  ista  hostia  esse  videtur;  cui  me  praeripere 
dcspunsam  jam  et  destinatam  laudem,  quum  ipse  ejus  opera  et 
dignitatem  et  salutem  recuperarim,  valde  est  iniquum.  IV.  Et- 
enini,  iit  P.  ille  Scipio  natus  mihi  videtur  ad  interitum  exitiumque 


Karthaginis,  qui  illam  a multis 

*'£xanimatii9  evolat  ex  senatu  non  rainoa 
perturbato  anitno  atque  vultu  — advocat 
contionem,  habet  orationem  talem  consul, 
qualcm  Qumquam  Catilina  victor  babuisset.’* 
SVolf  has  this  note  on  ‘ si  vicisset,  fuisset 
**  Quasi  odio  non  nimium  dignua  fuisset 
Clodius,  quia  praeter  ipsum  alius  non  minus 
saevus  videbatur  futurus-  Ferremus  si 
seripMsset:  In  me  fuitcodem  animo,  quo  et 
alii  homines  improbi  in  me  anU>a  fuerant/* 
K1  )tx  on  this  passage  merely  remarks  that 
Cicero  generally  represents  his  opponents 
at  this  period  as  followers  of  Catilina,  quotes 
the  passage  from  the  Pro  Sestio  (c.  12),  and 
concludes  in  his  usual  self-satisfied  way  : 
'*  But  a person  will  not  however  from  this 
choose  to  draw  the  false  conclusion,  to 
which  Wolf  here  also  has  allowed  himsolfto 
be  led.’*  This  is  as  clever  as  the  Decla- 
mator. 

«/i/u7em  i//um  . . . LipurerM]  Aelius 
Ligur,  the  colleague  of  P,  Clodius  in  the 
tribuneship,  who  op)>osed  the  motion  of 
L.  Ninnius  for  Cicero’s  return  (Manutius). 
The  words  'qui  quorum,*  Ac.,  arc  an  allu- 
sion  to  the  character  of  the  Ligurian  nation, 
for  it  happened  that  Ligur  hml  a cognomen 
which  was  also  the  name  of  a IJgurian  (Vol. 
II.  Pro  Cluentio,  c.  26  ; Pro  Sestio,  31). 

A?4hc  He  means  Clodius, 

whom  he  did  not  prosoitute  because  be  was 
‘ pccus  et  bellua,*  and  • corrupted  (whatever 
it  means)  by  the  fodtler  and  roast  of  Cicero's 
enemies.*  The  reason  is  amusing.  “ Non 
accu^avit  quia  bcllua  est.  Longas  tamen 
orationes  in  hanc  belluam  componcrc  non 
dedignatur'*  (Wolf). 

Aeeedi/  efiam  . . . ra/de  e$t  ini^uum.] 
Markland  observes  that  Milo  killed  Clodius 
more  than  three  years  after  the  date  of  this 
speech,  and  yet  the  orator  fon^secs  the 
event ; for  Markland  affirms  that  the  words 
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iinperatoribus  obsessani,  oppug- 

* hostia,  devota,  constituta  ' prove  that  he  is 
speaking  of  killing  Clodius.  Gesner  shows 
that  Markland  is  mistaken,  that  the  writer 
is  speaking  of  a prosecution  of  C)lodius  by 
Milo.  Ho  refers  to  the  Pro  Flacco,  c.  3R, 
where  there  are  forms  of  expression  like 
these,  though,  as  Wolf  says,  tliere  is  a bet- 
ter reason  in  the  Pro  Flacco  for  comparing 
to  a slaughtered  victim  a man  who  U con- 
demned. 

Cicero  did  speak  of  the  probability  of 
Clodius  being  killed  by  Milo,  but  it  was  in 
a letter  to  Atticus  (iv.  3) : " reum  Publium, 
nisi  ante  occisus  erit,  fore  a Milonc  puto  : si 
se  inter  viam  obtulerit,  occisum  iri  ab  ipso 
Milone  video.  Non  dubitat  faccrc,  prac  so 
fert,  casum  ilium  nostrum  non  extimesdt." 
Wolf  obser\'es,  " Etsi  insania  absolvas 
Rhetorem,  facile  tamen  in  sermonis  ineptiis 
convincetur : rel  dicendum  est,  quod  aliquis 
veterum  Intpp.  dixit  non  malet  Minatur 
aperte  aocusationem,  tacite  caedem.'*  Klotx 
admits  that  there  is  a hint  about  the  chance 
of  Clodius  meeting  with  a violent  death ; 
but  he  contends  that  this  is  no  evidence  of 
the  forger.  And  I think  so  too.  Tho 
evidence  of  the  foi^er  is  not  in  that  sug- 
gestion ; but  it  is  in  th(‘  whole  chapter. 

The  comparison  which  follows  in  the  next 
chapter  about  Scipio  and  Carthage  is  very 
extravagant ; and  though  wo  see  timt  the 
writer  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  is  spi^aking 
of  Clodius  being  brought  to  trial,  he  will 
not  be  content  with  that,  but  must  speak 
as  if  Clodius  were  to  be  killed. 

4.  mui/u  imperatori6us]  He  seems  to 
mean  many  Roman  ' imperatorcs  * who  had 
besieged  Carthage,  but  we  do  not  know 
their  names.  * Paene  cajttam ' is  in  the 
author’s  style.  (Quum  Senatui,  c.  15.) 
— * adventu,'  C.,  Baiter.  Many  editions 
have  ‘ eventu.* 
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natain,  labefactatam,  paene  captam  aliquando  quasi  fatal!  adventu 
solus  evertit,  sic  T.  Annius  ad  illam  pestera  comprimendam,  ex- 
stinguendam,  funditus  delendam  natus  esse  videtur,  et  quasi  divino 
munere  donntus  rei  publicae.  Solus  ille  cognovit  quemadmodum 
armatum  civem,  qui  lapidibus,  qui  ferro  alios  fugaret,  alios  domi 
contineret,  qui  urbein  totam,  qui  curiam,  qui  forum,  qui  templa 
omnia  caede  incendiisque  terreret,  non  modo  vinci,  verum  etiam 
vinciri  oporteret.  Huic  ego  et  tali  et  ita  de  me  ac  de  patria  inerito 
viro  nuraquam  mea  voluntate  praeripiam  eum  praesertim  reum, 
cujus  ille  inimicitias  non  solum  suscepit  propter  salutem  meam, 
verum  etiam  appetivit.  Sed  si  etiam  nunc  illaqueatus  jam  omnium 
legum  periculis,  irretitus  odio  bonorum  omnium,  exspectatione  sup- 
plicii  jam  non  diuturna  implicatus,  feretur  tamen  baesitans  et  in 
me  impetum  impeditus  facere  conabitur,  resistam,  et  aut  concedente 
aut  etiam  adjuvante  Milone  ejus  conatum  refutabo,  velut  hestcrno 
die,  quum  mihi  stanti  tacens  minaretur,  voce  tantum  attigi  legum 
initium  et  judicii.  Consedit  ille.  Conticui.  Diem  dixissct,  ut 
fecerat:  fecissem  ut  ei  statim  tertius  a praetore  dies  diceretur. 
Atque  hoc  sic  moderetur  et  cogitet,  si  contentus  sit  iis  sceleribus 
quae  commisit,  esse  jam  consecratum  Miloni:  si  quod  in  me  telum 
intenderit,  statim  me  esse  arrepturum  anna  judiciorum  atque 
legum. 

Atque  paullo  ante,  patres  conscript!,  contionem  liabuit,  quae  est 
ad  me  tota  delata  ; cujus  contionis  primum  universum  argumentum 
sententiamque  audite.  Quum  riseritis  impudentiam  hominis,  turn 


alioi  domi  continerei,']  The  great  Cn. 
Pompeius,  always  shut  up.  See  these  ora- 
tions * passim.'  The  writer  often  uses 
that  figure  of  speech,  whatever  it  is  named, 
by  which  the  plural  is  put  for  the  singu- 
lar. 

rinci,]  P.  G.  E.,  Baiter ; ' vinciri  ' Fr. 
Fabricius,  Baiter  ; * tincere  C.*  The  com- 
mon reading  is  * non  modo  vincere,  verum 
etiam  vincire  oporteret.’ 

suMcepit  « . . appeticH.']  This  is  in  the 
author’s  style.  In  the  neit  sentence  wo 
have  a number  of  words,  and  little  sense. 
The  reading  'stanti  jacens'  in  Wolf  and 
other  editions  is  now  ' stanti  tacens,'  the 
reading  of  C.  (Baiter).  This  ro(|uires 
* Consedit  ille.  Conticui  ;*  instead  of*  Con- 
sedit ille.  CoiiHcuit.'  ' Conticui  C.'  (Bai- 
ter). 

Again,  for  ‘ Diem  dixisset,  ut  fccerat,' 
Baiter,  following  Emesti,  has  ' Diem  dixis- 
set, ut  jecerat'  It  is  not  worth  while  to 


waste  words  about  the  probable  meaning. 
KIoU,  who  has  the  reading  ' fecerat,'  says 
that  " this  passage  stands  quite  right  both 
as  to  words  and  meaning.”  Clodiiis  the 
oedile  threatens  to  give  Cicero  notice  of  a 
prosecution  (diem  dicere),  which  could 
only  be  said  of  a magistratus and  Cicero 
says,  I would  have  contrived  to  make  the 
praetor,  “ who  as  a higher  magistratus  could 
summon'the  aedile,”  .summon  him  on  the 
spot  (statim)  for  the  third  day,  the  shortest 
term  of  notice  allowed  by  the  law. — If  Clo- 
dius  persists  in  his  prosecution,  Cicero  will 
get  a praetor  to  give  Clodius  notice.  Very 
puerile  stuflT  this.  I supposed  that  a inagis- 
tratus  could  not  be  brought  to  trial  during 
his  term  of  offi(*e:  but  I may  bo  mistaken 
about  this.  However  the  Declamator  is  of 
this  opinion  (c.  24,  note). — *esse  se  jam,' 
' nos,'  that  is,  Baiter. 

Here  ends  the  introduction  to  this  speech. 
There  is  nothing  like  it. 
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a me  de  tota  contione  audictis.  V.  De  religionibus,  sacris  et 
cacrimoniis  est  contionatus,  patres  conscript!,  Clodius:  P.  in- 
quam  Clodius  sacra  et  religiones  negligi,  violari,  pollui  questus  est. 
Non  mirum,  si  hoc  vobis  ridiculum  videtur.  Etiam  sua  contio 
risit  honiincni,  quoinodo  ipse  gloriari  solet,  ducentis  confixum  scna- 
tusconsultis,  quae  sunt  omnia  contra  ilium  pro  religionibus  facta, 
horaineinque  eum  qui  pulvinaribus  Bonae  deae  stupruin  intulerit, 
eaque  sacra  quae  viri  oculis  ne  iinprudcntis  quidem  aspici  fas  est, 
non  solum  aspectu  virili,  sed  flagitio  stuproque  violarit,  in  contione 
de  religionibus  neglectis  conquer!.  Itaque  nunc  proxinia  contio 
ejus  exspectatur  de  pudicitia.  Quid  enim  interest  utruni  ab  altari- 
bus  religiosissimis  fugatus  de  sacris  et  religionibus  conqueratur,  an 
ex  sororum  cubiculo  egressus  pudorem  pudicitiamque  defendat  I 
llesponsum  haruspicum  hoc  recens  de  fremitu  in  contione  recitavit, 
in  quo  cum  aliis  multis  scriptum  etiam  illud  est,  id  quod  audistis, 
Loca  sacra  et  religiosa  profana  haberi.  In  ea  caussa  esse  dixit 
domum  meam  a religiosissimo  sacerdote  P.  Clodio  consecratam. 
Gaudeo  mihi  de  toto  hoc  ostento,  quod  haud  scio  an  gravissinium 
multis  his  annis  huic  ordini  nuntiatum  sit,  datam  non  modo  justam, 
sed  etiam  necessariam  caussatn  esse  dicendi.  Rcperietis  enim  ex 
hoc  toto  prodigio  atque  responso,  nos  de  istius  scelere  ac  furore  ac 
de  impendentibus  periculis  maximis  prope  jam  voce  Jovis  Optimi 
Maxinii  praemoncri.  Sed  priraum  expiabo  religionem  acdiura  mca- 
rum,  si  id  facere  vere  ac  sine  cujusquam  dubitatione  potero : sin 


5.  guomodo  ipte  gloriari'\  These  words 
refer  to  the  * ducenta  wnatusconsulta.'  The 
*duccnU*  mean  many,  which  the  Romans 
often  express  by  ' sexeenta.'  This  is  said 
* oratorie,*  for  all  the  8.  C.  which  were 
directed  agunst  Clodius  did  not  relate  to 
religion. 

viri  oeulit . . . aspfctu  rtViVi,]  Markland 
wants  to  know  why  the  writer  ^ds  * virili* 
after  having  said  * viri  uculis  ;*  and  whether 
there  was  any  danger  of  his  polluting  the 
ceremonies  * adspcctu  muliebri  aut  equino.’ 
Gesner  answers  him:  **Adeo  non  sensit 
Vir  doctus,  quam  augeatur  crimen  hoc 
epitheto?  Potuitne  vir  adspiccre  sacra 
^nae  Deae  adspcctu  fortuito  vel  frigido 
vel  religioM  J in  quo  minor  culpa,  culpa 
tamen.  At  Clodius  vir  etiam  virili  athtpectu 
ea  contaminavit,  redupiicativa  significa> 
tione,  at  loquuntur  scbolostid,  quatenus  vir 
erat,  quatenus  virum  volebat  in  Pompeia 
exscrero  (Gesner).  *•  Acutius  interdum 
movetur  Vir  doctus '*  (Wolf).  Here  again 
Gesner  is  right,  and  Markland  is  wrong : 


wrong  in  one  way  and  right  in  another* 
for  he  saw  that  it  was  poor  stuflT. 

de  Jremiiu^  The  noise  of  arms,  it  is 
supposed,  the  noise  of  battle,  as  Ovid  says 
(xv.  7BS),  quoted  by  Wolf: 

** Arma  inter  nigras  crepitantia  nu> 

bes, 

Terribilesque  tubae,  auditaque  cornua 
caelo." 

Dion  says  that  the  noise  was  under  ground  ; 
the  rumble  of  an  earthquake  perhaps 
(c.  2«). 

necettariam  caustam  . . . dieendi.']  Opti- 
ma locutio  est : sed  vehemontcr  dubito,  an 
Ciceroni  nostro  tarn  necessc  fuerit  verba 
facere  de  hoc  ostento.  Nam,  si  necesse 
fuisset,  si  v.  g.  in  hoc  ipso  Senatu  actum 
esset  de  prodigiis  illis  et  Haruspicum  re* 
sponsis,  non  tarn  misere  erravisset  Orator  in 
toto  exordio,  antequam  ad  novissimam 
Clodti  concioiiem  et  hinc  ad  ista  responsa 
perveniret”  (Wolf). — ‘praemoncri,*  G.  ; 
‘promoneri,’  P.  Baiter. 
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scrupulus  tenuissiraus  residere  aliquis  vidobitur,  non  mode  patienti, 
sed  etiam  libenti  animo  portentis  dcorum  iramortalium  religionique 
parebo. 

VI.  Sed  quae  tandem  est  in  hac  urbe  tanta  domus  ab  ista 
religionis  suspicione  tarn  vacua  atque  pura!  Qiiamquam  vestrae 
domus,  patres  conscript!,  ceterorumque  civium  multo  maxima  ex 
parte  sunt  liberae  religione,  tamen  una  mea  domus  judiciis  omnibus 
liberata  in  hac  urbe  sola  est.  Te  enim  appello,  Lentule,  et  te, 
Philippe — ex  hoc  haruspicum  responso  decrevit  senates,  ut  de  locis 
sacris  religiosis  ad  hunc  ordinein  referretis — potestisne  referre  de 
mea  domo  ? quae,  ut  dixi,  sola  in  hac  urbe  omni  religione  omnibus 
judiciis  liberata  est ; quam  primiim  inimicus  ipse  in  ilia  tempestate 
ac  node  rei  publicae,  quum  cetera  scelera  stilo  illo  impure.  Sex. 
Clodii  ore  tincto,  conscripsisset,  ne  una  quidem  attigit  littera 
religionis ; deinde  eandem  domum  populus  Romanus,  cujus  est 
summa  potestas  omnium  rerum,  comitiis  centuriatis  omnium  aeta- 
turn  ordinumque  suifragiis  eodem  jure  esse  jussit  quo  fuisset ; 
postea  VOS,  patres  conscript!,  non  quo  dubia  res  esset,  sed  ut  huic 
furiae,  si  diutius  in  hac  urbe  quam  delere  cupcret  maneret,  vox 
interdiccretur,  decrevistis  ut  de  mearum  aedium  religione  ad  ponti- 
iicum  collegium  referretur.  Quae  tanta  religio  est,  qua  non  in 
nostris  dubitationibus  atque  in  maximis  superstitionibus  unius  P. 
Servilii  ac  M.  Luculli  responso  ac  verbo  liberemur?  De  sacris 
publicis,  de  hidis  maximis,  de  deorum  penatium  Vestaequc  matris 
caerimoniis,  de  illo  ipso  sacriflcio,  quod  fit  pro  salute  populi  Ro- 
mani, quod  post  Romam  conditam  hujus  unius  cast!  tutoris  reli- 
gionum  scelere  violatum  est,  quod  tres  pontifices  statuissenU  id 
semper  populo  Romano,  semper  senatui,  semper  ipsis  diis  immor- 


6.  vacua  atque  pura  /]  Garatoni  refers 
to  a passage  in  Ulpian  (Dig.  1 1 . ?•  2.  § 2) : 
**  Pums  locus  didtur,  qui  nequo  sacer 
ncque  sanctus  est  neque  religiosus^  sed  ab 
omnibus  bujasmodi  uominibus  vacare  tide- 
tur." 

liltera  religionu ;"]  Markland  says  that 
it  should  be  * de  religione/  as  in  the  Pro  Clu* 
entio,  c.  <15  : **  In  quibos  tabellis  de  furto 
(non  furti)  littera  nuUa  invenitur.”  but 
the  Declamator  writes  so  : **  Unum  ostende 
▼erbum  consecrationis  (De  Domo.  c.  50). 
Geaner  defends  the  text,  and  cotn(>arGs  the 
expression  'calumnia  religionis,'  which 
Cicero  uses  in  the  letter  to  I.iientatus  (Ad 
Dir.  L 1 ).  But  the  difference  between 
* littera  religionis,'  and  ' calumnia  religionis  * 
is  very  plain,  as  Wolf  observes;  and  the 


man  is  not  writing  I>atin. 

eomitiit  centnriatiM'^  Wc  know  nothing 
of  this  vote  of  the  * centuriae  ;*  but  the 
words  are  nearly  tlte  same  as  he  uses  in  the 
De  Domo,  c.  2tf  (Wolf). 

inlerdiceretur,']  Lanibinus  corrected  this 
to  ‘intercludereiur;’  Gulielmius  to ‘inter- 
ciperetur.'  The  critics  agree  that  it  must  be 
endured. 

quod  Jit  pro  ealute]  The  celebration  of 
the  rites  of  the  Buna  Dea,  which  Clodius 
polluted,  the  ‘ castus  tutor,'  by  getting  into 
Caesar's  house  when  the  women  were  cele- 
brating this  holy  rite.  Cicero's  expression 
is  this : “ Credo  enim  te  audisse,  quum 
apud  Caesarem  pro  populo  fieret,  venisse  oo 
muliebri  vestitu  virum  " (Ad  Att.  1.  13). 
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talibus  satis  sanctuin,  satis  augustutn,  satis  religiosura  ease  visum 
cst.  At  vero  ineam  doinum  P.  Lentulus,  consul  et  pontifex,  P. 
Servilius,  M.  Lucullus,  Q.  Metellus,  M’.  Glabrio,  M.  Messalla, 

L.  Lentulus,  flainen  Martialis,  P.  Galba,  Q.  Metellus  Scipio, 
C.  Fannius,  M.  Lepidus,  L.  Claudius,  rex  sacrorum,  M.  Scaurus, 

M.  Crassus,  C.  Curio,  Sex.  Caesar,  flamen  Quirinalis,  Q.  Cornelius, 
P.  Albinovanus,  Q.  Terentius,  pontifices  minores,  caussa  ,cognita, 
duobus  locis  dicta,  maxima  frequcntia  amplissimorum  ac  sapien- 
tissimorum  civium  astante,  omni  religione  una  mente  omnes  libe- 
raverunt.  VII.  Nego  umquain  post  sacra  constituta,  quorum 
eadera  est  antiquitas  quae  ipsius  urbis,  ulla  de  re,  ne  de  capite 
quidcm  virginum  Vestalium,  tarn  frequens  collegium  judicassc : 
quamquam  ad  facinoris  disquisitioncm  interest  adesse  quam  pluri- 
mos ; ita  est  enim  interpretatio  ilia  pontificum,  ut  iidem  pntestatem 
liabcant  judicum.  Beligionis  explanatio  vel  ab  uno  pontifice  perito 


P,  De  Domo,  c.  16. 

Ij.  C/audiu9.  rex  tacrorutnf'\  Markland 
observes  that  the  Claudii  Pulcri  or  Neronea 
had  dropped  the  praenomen  Lucius  (Sueton. 
Tib.  c.  1),  and  that  this  L.  Claudius  roust 
therefore  be  a Marcellus,  and  a plebeian. 
The  other  family  was  patrician.  But  the 
* rex  sacrorum  * must  be  a patrician . **  Sed 

quid  } si  non  ita  sancte  ilia  observata  lex 
fuit  } Quid  ? si  ilia  L ex  C corrupts  est  ? 
(Gesner).  *‘Quid  denique?  si  haec  ora- 
tio  ab  hominc  iuducto  composita  est?'* 
(Wolf.) 

pontificee  minorest']  If  we  omit  the  rex 
sacrorum,  the  three  Pontifices  minores,  and 
the  two  Flamines,  there  remain  thirteen  in 
the  Collegium,  the  number  of  whicli  was  in- 
creased to  fifteen  by  Bulla.  Caesar  was  in 
Gallia  (De  Domo,  c.  1,  note)  ; and  Pinarius 
Natta  (De  Domo,  c.  46)  was  nobody  knows 
where.  It  appears  from  this  passi^  that 
the  Flamines  sat  and  voted  in  the  Collegium 
Pontificum.  The  omission  of  the  Flamen 
Dialis  is  a notable  fact,  for  the  place  was 
then  vacant  (Tacit.  Ann.  Hi.  66  : duoboa 

et  septuaginta  annis  post  Cornelii  Mcrolae 
caedem  neminem  suffectum  ”).  Augustas 
elected  a new  Flamen,  as  Dion  mentions 
(54.  c.  66).  L.  Cornelius  Merula,  who  had 
been  elected  consul  in  a.c.  87  in  Cinna’s 
place,  was  also  Flamen  Dialis.  When  Ma> 
rius  returned  from  exile,  Merula  committed 
suicide  to  escape  conviction  on  the  charge 
of  having  illegally  had  the  consulship. 
Whether  the  omission  of  the  Flamen  Dialis 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  chance  or  to  the  writer's 
learning,  **  deus  aliquia  scierit"  (Wolf). 


Klotz  takes  this  to  be  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  writer’s  knowledge ; and  it  is.  But 
that  does  not  prove  that  the  writer  is  Cicero, 
nor  is  it  even  any  presumption  in  favour  of 
Cicero  being  the  author  of  this  speech. 
Tlie  fact  is  true ; and  that  is  all.  Cicero’s 
historical  statements  are  not  always  true. 

Huobus  iocie  dicta,']  We  know  nothing 
of  these  two  hearings  of  the  case,  nor  is 
there  any  indication  in  the  De  Domo  of  its 
being  twice  beard.  Garatoui  supposes  that 
the  speech  of  C^idius  about  Cicero's  bouse 
was  delivered  at  the  first  hearing.  Manu- 
tiuB  and  others  expl&in  it  thus.  It  was 
first  discussed  in  the  Senate  when  Cicero’s 
return  was  debated,  then  in  the  Forum 
beforo  the  Pontifices  when  Cicero  pleaded 
his  case.  He  refers  to  the  passage  in  the 
De  Domo:  **  ut  boa  tales  viroe  aliud  do 
Bumroa  hoc  tempore  religione  sensuros  ac 
me  absente  aenserint  arbitrere." 

7.  tarn  frequent]  It  seems  that  they 
were  all  there  except  two. — ‘ iidem  potes- 
tatem Baiter  has  ‘ eidem  potestatem.' 

ita  eei  enim  inierpretaito]  Wolf  says : 
**  Minime  Ciceronianum  eat  hoc  ita,  eo 
roodo  positura,  ut  Pro  Domo  (c.  27)." 
Klotx  says  the  Latinity  of  the  expression 
scarcely  requires  proof,  and  'ita'  is  often 
used  in  similar  connexions. 

explanatio]  "Jam  vide,  qnam  parum 
b.  1.  sibi  constet  Declamotor,  in  rebus  non 
minus  ludens  quam  in  verbis.  Antea  tol- 
Icndae  religioni  duorum  Pontificum  respon- 
sum  ac  verbum  sufficiebat : dein  tribus  erat 
opus;  jam  vel  per  unum,  scilicet  perituro, 
res  fieri  poterat " (Wolf). 
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recte  fieri  potest,  quod  idem  in  judicio  capitis  durum  atque  iniquum 
est.  Tamen  sic  reperietis  frequentiores  pontifices  de  mea  domo 
quam  umquam  de  caerimoniis  virginuni  judicasse.  Postero  die 
frcqucntissimus  senatus,  te  consule  designate,  Lentule,  sententiae 
principe,  P.  Lentulo  et  Q.  Metello  consulibus  referenlibus  statuit, 
quum  omnes  pontifices  qtii  crant  hujus  ordinis  adessent,  quumquc 
alii,  qui  honoribus  populi  Romani  antecedebant,  multa  de  collegii 
judicio  verba  fecissent,  omnesque  iidem  scribendo  adessent,  domum 
meam  judicio  pontificum  religione  liberatam  videri.  De  hoc  igitur 
loco  sacro  potissimum  videntur  haruspices  dicere,  qui  locus  solus 
ex  privatis  locis  omnibus  hoc  praecipue  juris  habet,  ut  ab  ipsis  qui 
sacris  praesunt  sacer  non  esse  judicatus  sit?  Verum  referte:  quod 
ex  senatusconsulto  facerc  debetis.  Aut  vobis  cognitio  dabitur,  qui 
primi  de  hac  domo  sententiam  dixistis,  et  cam  religione  oinni 
liberastis ; aut  senatus  ipse  judicabit,  qui,  uno  illo  solo  antistite 
sacrorum  dissentiente,  frcqucntissimus  antea  judicavit;  aut,  id 
quod  certe  fiet,  ad  pontifices  rejicietur,  quorum  auctoritati,  fidei, 
prudentiae  majores  nostri  sacra  religionesque  et  privatas  et  publicas 
commendarunt.  Quid  ergo  ii  possunt  aliud  judicare  ac  judica- 
verunt  ? Multae  sunt  domus  in  hac  urbe,  patres  conscripti,  atque 
haud  scio  an  paene  cunctae  jure  optimo,  sed  tamen  jure  private, 
jure  hereditario,  jure  auctoritatis,  jure  mancipi,  jure  nexi.  Nego 
esse  ullam  domum  aliam  aeque  privato  jure  atque  optima  lege, 
publico  vero  omni  praecipuo  et  humano  et  divino  jure  munitam ; 
quae  primum  aedificatur  ex  auctoritatc  senatus  pecunia  publics, 
deindc  contra  vim  nefariam  hujus  gladiatoris  tot  senatusconsultis 
munita  atque  septa  est.  VIII.  Primum  negotium  iisdem  magis- 


Pottero  tfi>]  8imilein  diligentiam  ad- 
mirati  sumos  ad  Or.  Quum  Senatui,  c.  10. 
Hie  autem  designandus  erat  dieo,  a quo  ille 
po»i^ru9  numeraretur.’*  Klotz  sajs  that  it 
was  the  day  after  the  Pontifices  gave  their 
judgment,  as  every  man  is  able  to  know 
and  must  know. — Tliat  is  the  only  possible 
explanation,  but  the  expression  is  very  loose. 
It  is  however  a small  matter. 

Wolf  finds  fault  with  * honoribus  populi 
Romani  antecedebant.*  Klotz  replies  by 
quoting  Verr.  ii.  4.  c.  62  : “ qui  auctoritate 
et  actate  . . . antecedebant.**  1 do  not  think 
that  Wolf  meant  to  deny  that  the  expres- 
sion in  the  text  is  Latin. — ‘qui  erant  hujus 
ordinis:’  all  the  Pontifices  then  were  not 
Senators  (Do  Domo,  c.  1,  note). 

loco  sflcTo]  E.  omits  * sacro,*  and  Wolf 
thinks  it  is  absurd.  Klotz  says  that  it  con- 
tains a right  proper  sarcasm. — ‘ referte  :*  be 


is  addressing  the  consuls  Cn.  Lentulus  and 
Philippus. 

jure  Optimo,']  A ‘ domus  jure  optimo  * is 
a house  which  owes  no  'servitus'  (Vol,  I. 
Verr.  ii.  3.  c.  Ill,  note  on  ‘optimo  jure,* 
and  De  Lege  Agraria,  iii.  c.  2,  note);  and 
this  could  not  be  said  of  all  tlio  houses  in 
Rome  or  * pwne  cunctae.*  All  that  follows 
about  his  'jure  privato,* ‘jure  hereditario* 
is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  a note.  He 
simply  means  to  say  that  all  other  houses 
or  nearly  all  are  only  protected  by  * jus  pri- 
vatum,* as  he  calls  it ; but  his  house  is  also 
protected  by  ‘ jus  publicum,*  as  he  explains 
it  here  and  in  the  next  chapter.  — ‘aliam 
privato  eodem  quo  quae  optima  lege,*  Baiter. 

6.  iiedem  magietratibuM]  The  consuls. 
Instead  of  simply  saying  that  the  consuls 
were  commissioned  to  look  after  the  build- 
ing of  his  bouse,  be  says,  the  same  magts- 
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tratibus  esfc  datum  anno  superiore,  ut  curarent  ut  sine  vi  aedi- 
iicare  mihi  liceret,  quibus  in  maxiinis  periculis  nniversa  res  publics 
cominendari  solet : deinde,  quum  ille  saxis  et  ignibus  et  ferro  vasti- 
tatcm  meis  sedibus  intulisset,  decrevit  senatus,  «os  qui  id  fecisscnt 
lege  de  vi,  quae  est  in  eos  qui  universam  rem  publicam  oppug- 
nassent,  teneri.  Vobis  vero  referentibus,  o post  hominum  me- 
moriam  fortissimi  atque  optimi  consules,  decrevit  idem  senatus 
frequentissimus,  qui  meam  domum  violasset  contra  rem  publicam 
esse  facturum.  Nego  ullo  de  operc  publico,  de  monumetito,  de 
tempio,  tot  senatus  exstare  consults,  quot  de  mea  domo,  quam 
senatus  unam  post  banc  urbem  constitutam  ex  aerario  aedifican- 
dam,  a pontiiicibus  liberandam,  a magistratibus  defendendam,  a 
judicibus  puniendam  putaret.  P.  Valerio  pro  maximis  in  rem 
publicam  beneficiis  data  domus  est  in  Velia  publice ; at  mihi  in 
Palatio  restituta ; illi  locus  ; at  mihi  etiam  parictes  atque  tectum ; 
illi  quam  ipse  private  jure  tueretur ; mihi  quam  publice  magistratus 
omnes  defenderent.  Quae  quidem  ego  si  aut  per  me  aut  ab  aliis 
haberem,  non  praedicarem  apud  vos,  ne  nimis  gloriari  viderer ; sed 
quum  sint  mihi  data  a vobis,  quum  ea  attententur  ejus  lingua 
cujus  antes  manu  eversa  vos  mihi  et  liberis  meis  manibus  vestris 
reddidistis,  non  ego  de  meis,  sed  de  vestris  factis  Inquor;  nec 
vereor  ne  haec  mea  vestrorum  beneficiorum  praedicatio  non  grata 
potius  quam  arrogans  videatur.  Quamquam,  si  me  tantis  laboribus 
pro  communi  salute  perfunctum  efiTerret  aliquando  ad  gloriam  in 


tratus  ' quibus  in  maximis  pcriculU  . t . 
commendari  solet/  a most  absurd  and 
ridiculous  antithesis.  See  the  letter  to  At- 
ticus  (iv.  2) ; and  ir.  3 about  tho  attack  of 
Clodius  on  Cicero^s  area. 

punifndam]  We  may  fi^ess  what  * a ju> 
didbus  puniendam’  means,  but  nobody  will 
suppose  that  the  Romans  said  * domus  a 
judidbus  punienda  eat  / nor  * munienda ' 
either,  as  Baiter  has  it,  adopting  a correc- 
tiou.  Erncsti  thinks  that  * puniendam  ’ is 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  * uldacendam.' 
“ Punire  domnm  est  poenam  repetere  ob 
Tiolataro  domum”  (Ernesti,  Index  Latin). 
He  refers  to  the  De  Oratore  i.  61  : cupi- 

ditas  puniendi  doloris Pro  Milone  i.  13: 
tu  me  tibi  iratum,  Sexte,  putas,  cujus 
inimidssimum  multo  crudelius  etiam  poc- 
nitus  cs  quam  erat  humanitatis  mcao  pos- 
tulare  ?”  and  Phil.  viit.  2.  These  passages 
•how  the  meaning  of  * punire,’  but  they  do 
not  justify  the  expression  in  the  text. 

m Velia  publict  .*]  Janus  Palmcrius. 
The  MSS.  have  ’ in  ulla  publica  ’ or  * in 


villa  publica-/  and  some  * in  via  publica/ 
as  Wolf  says.  Livy  (ii.  7)  says  of  Valerios : 
**aedificabat  in  summa  Velia.”  The  expres- 
sion ’publice  data,’  given  by  the  state,  is 
a genuine  Roman  expression.  Pomponius 
(Dig.  1.  2.  2.  $ 37)  says  of  the  house  which 
was  given  to  Nasica : ” Sed  et  C.  Sdpio 
Nastca,  qui  optimus  a senatu  appellatus  est, 
cni  etiam  publice  domus  in  sacra  via  data 
est,  quo  fadlius  oonsuU  posset.” 

lingua  . . . manu  . . . mani6us]  Hero  we 
have  the  Dcclamator’s  hand.  They  were 
attacked  by  the  ’ lingua  ’ of  the  man,  by 
whose  hand  they  were  before  overthrown, 
and  again  restored  * manibus  vestris  / first 

* lingua  ’ and  ’ msnus  ’ opposed,  then  * cujus 
manu  * and  ’ manibus  vestris.'  The  word 

* manibus  ’ is  put  in  simply  to  balance  the 
’■manu.'  So  at  the  end  of  the  De  Domo, 
c.  68:  ” auctoritate,  studio,  sententiis  re- 
stituistis  . . . manibus  quoque  ve.stris  in  se- 
dibus  meis  collocetis.”  So  we  shall  learn 
to  write  at  last  by  studying  this  author. 
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refutandis  maledictis  hoininum  improborum  animi  quidam  dolor, 
quis  non  ignosceret  ? V^idi  enim  hestemo  die  quondam  murmuran- 
tem ; quem  aiebant  negarc  ferrc  me  posse,  quia,  quum  ab  hoc 
eodem  impurissirao  parricida  rogarcr,  cujus  essem  civitatis,  re- 
spondi,  me,  probantibus  et  vobis  et  equitibus  Romanis,  ejus  esse 
quae  carere  me  non  potuisset.  llle,  ut  opinor,  ingemnit.  Quid 
igitur  responderem  ? quaero  ex  eo  ipso,  qui  ferre  me  non  potest : 
me  civem  esse  Romanum!  litterate  respondissera  an  tacuissem? 
desertum  negotium.  Potest  quisquam  vir  in  rebus  magnis  cum 
invidia  versatus  satis  graviter  in  inimici  cnntumeliam  sine  sua 
laude  respondere  ? At  ipse  non  modo  rospondet,  quidquid  potest, 
quum  cst  lacessitus,  sed  etiam  gaudet  se  ab  amicis  quid  respondeat 
admoneri. 

IX.  Sed,  quoniam  mca  caussa  expedita  est,  videamus  nunc  quid 
baruspices  dicant.  Ego  enim  fateor  me  et  magnitudine  ostenti  et 
gravitate  responsi  et  una  atque  constanti  haruspicum  voce  vehe- 
mcnter  esse  commotum.  Neque  is  sum  qui,  si  cui  forte  videor 
plus  quam  ceteri  qui  aequc  atque  ego  sunt  occupati  versari  in 
studio  litterarum,  iis  delecter  aut  utar  omnino  litteris,  quae  nostros 
aniinos  deterrent  atque  avocant  a religione.  Ego  vero  primum 
baboo  auctores  ac  magistros  religionum  colendarum  majores  no- 
stros; quorum  mibi  tantafuisse  sapientia  videtur,  ut  satis  superque 
prudentes  sint  qui  illorum  prudentiam,  non  dicam  assequi,  sed 


ferre  me  pow,]  Halm  writes  * ferri/ 
and  Baiter  follows  him.  The  word  * se  * 
seems  to  be  wanted.  Manutius  mistook 
the  meaning  of  * litterate/  which  means 
literally^  if  it  means  any  thing.  But  this  is 
not  Cicero’s  use  of  the  word : “ L.  Furius 
Philus  perbene  Latine  loqui  putabatur  lit- 
tcratiusque  quam  ceteri  ” (Brutus,  c.  28)  ; 
and  antiquitatis  nostrae  et  in  inventis  re- 
bus et  in  a^is  scriptorumqne  Tetenim  litte* 
rate  peritus”  (Brutus,  c.  56) : “cin  Kenner 
aus  den  Quellen,”  as  Meyer  translates  it. 

* Desertum  negotium  ’ may  be  explained  by 

* tacuissem  **  Should  I hare  answered 
literally  or  should  1 have  said  nothing?  I 
should  have  been  giving  up  the  case,  or  it 
would  have  been  a bad  case  cither  way.” — 

* lUe,  ut  opinor,  ingemuit.*  Not  Clodius, 
says  Manutius,  but  the  * quidam  murmu- 
rans.*  So  it  must  be ; and  * ipse  * also  is 
the  * quidam  murmurans;’  and  so  the  silly 
story  ends  with  this  pointless  remark,  ’gau- 
det se  ab  amicis  quid  respondeat  admoneri/ 
“ Here  also  one  will  certainly  recognize  the 
genuine  Cicero  at  once,  if  one  knows  him 


only  tolerably  well’*  (Klotz).  Some  edi- 
tions have  the  passage  thus : Litteroto 

respondissem.  Tacuissem  ? I>esertum  ne- 
gotium.”— ‘in  inimici,’  Baiter,  ‘inimici/  C. 

9.  magnitudiue  oetenti  et  gravitate']  This 
chapter  is  intended  to  be  very  solemn,  but 
it  is  more  likely  to  raise  a smile.  So 
strangely  are  the  comical  and  the  serious 
blended.  In  a very  awkward  sentence 
(Neque  is  sum)  ho  tells  us  that  be  is  no 
Mend  to  such  b^ks  as  are  against  religion ; 
by  which  he  means  the  writings  of  the 
Epicurean  school  which  attacked  supersti- 
tion. 

**  Humana  ante  ocolos  foede  quum  vita 
jaceret 

In  terns  oppresss  gravi  sub  religione. 

Quae  caput  e caeli  regionibus  ostendebat 

Horribili  super  adspectu  mortalibus  in- 
stans, 

Primum  Graius  homo  mortales  tollere 
contra 

Est  oculos  ausus,  primusque  obsisterc 
contra.”  (Lucret.  i.  62.) 
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quanta  fuerit  perspicero  possint:  qui  statas  sollemnesque  caeri- 
monias  pontificatu,  rerum  bene  gerendarum  auctoritates  augurio, 
fatorum  veteres  praedictiones  Apollinis  vatum  libris,  portentoruin 
explanationes  Etruscorum  disciplina  contineri  putavcrunt:  quae 
quidera  tanta  est  ut  nostra  niemoria  prinium  Italici  belli  funesta 
ilia  principia,  post  Sullani  Cinnanique  temporis  extremum  paene 
discrimcn,  turn  banc  recentem  urbis  inflammandac  delendique  im- 
perii conjurationem  non  obscure  nobis  paullo  ante  praedixcrint. 
Deinde  etiam  cognovi  multa  homines  doctissimos  sapientissimosque 


qui  $tata9'\  There  is  a passage  in  Valerius 
Maximus  (i.  1)  quoted  by  Markland,  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  this : **  Majnres 
nostri  statas  solemncsque  caerimonias  Pon* 
tificum  sdentia;  bene  gerendarum  rerum 
auctoritates  augurum  observatioiie ; ApoU 
Hois  praedictiones,  vatum  libris ; porten- 
torum  depulsa  Etrusca  disciplina  explicari 
Toluenint/'  But  it  is  better  said  in  Vale> 
riiis,  and  if  one  copied  tbe  other,  it  is  the 
Declamator  who  copied.  Markland  finds 
fault  with  * Pontificatus  ’ being  used  to  sig- 
nify ‘Pontificum  scientia.'  Gesner  says 
that  * Pontificatus  * means  the  * munus  ponti« 
iicis,*  hut  it  seems  that  the  author  did  not 
take  it  so.  It  mu.st  not  be  assumed  that 
our  orator’s  expressions  are  not  Latin. 
Gesner  has  maintained  them  with  perfect 
right  against  Markland,  and  W'olf  could 
only  sneer”  (Klotz). — * explanationes  :*  ‘ cx- 
piationes,’  Sigonius,  Baiter. 

Deinde  etiam  cuynovi"]  ' Deinde,  si  quid 
habui  otii,  etiam  cognovi  ’ (Baiter).  The 
MSH.  reading  is  not  * si  quid  habui  otii,’ 
but  * si  quid  habui  tolH,*  and  * si  quid  ba- 
buit  tolli.”  M.  omits  this. 

This  sentence  down  to  ' retentuin  ’ may 
deceive  tbe  reader.  The  ‘purpureas  pan- 
nus  ’ which  begins  ‘ Etenim  quis  est  tarn 
▼etors  ’ has  a specious  look.  It  is  worth 
while  seeing  what  it  means. — “ I have  also 
learned  that  many  most  learned  men  have 
B)K>ken  and  written  about  the  gods ; and 
though  what  they  have  written  is  written 
‘ divinitus  ’ (a  word  which  this  writer  hardly 
understands),  it  is  of  such  kind  that  wc 
mnst  conclude  that  our  ancestors  taught 
them,  and  did  not  learn  from  them.”— One 
would  suppose  that  he  intends  to  allude  to 
the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  for  what  else  is 
there  that  be  can  allude  to  ? And  he  tells 
us  that  alt  this  philosophy  came  from  the 
Romans ; which  is  exactly  contradictory  of 
what  Cicero  says  every  where  else;  and  a 
most  ridiculous  falsehood.  Cicero  says  (Ad 
Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  c.  0),  speaking  of  tbe  Asiatic 
Greeks:  *'Quum  vero  ei  generi  homioom 


praesimus,  non  modo  in  quo  ipsa  sit  sed 
etiam  a quo  ad  alios  prrvenissc  videtur 
humanitas,  certe  iis  earn  potissimum  tri* 
buere  debemus  a quibus  accc-pimus.”  He 
continues : “ For  who  is  so  stupid,  either  if 
he  has  raised  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  as 
not  to  feel  that  there  are  ginls— or,  if  he  has 
seen  that  there  are  gi>ds,  not  to  see  that 
this  great  empire  is  tlieir  work?”  The  two 
‘auts*  are  important.— “ If  a man  raises 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  ho  must  he  stupid,  if  be 
cannot  see  there  the  evidence  of  divine 
power.*' — We  can  let  that  pass.— “Or,  who 
is  so  stupid  if  he  believes  in  the  gods  as  not 
to  see  that  Rome  is  their  work  ?” — Wc  may 
let  this  pass,  and  what  then  ? Why,  the 
undisputed  fact,  the  fact  which  every  man 
except  a fool  admits,  that  Rome  is  the 
work  of  the  gods,  and  this  proves  that  the 
Romans  taught  the  philosophers.  1 do  not 
admit  (hat  the  writer  ha<i  the  least  idea 
that  he  was  talking  this  nonsense;  but  like 
many  others  he  writes  one  thing  and  sup- 
poses that  he  is  writing  another. 

Tlio  next  sentence  is  that  for  which  the 
whole  of  this  grand  preparation  was  made. 
Spaniard,  Gaul,  Carthaginian  and  Greek, 
Italians  themselves  (Itali  ipsi)  and  Latins, 
all  severally  excel  the  Romans  in  their 
several  arts,  but  “ in  piety  and  religion  and 
in  this  one  knowledge  that  wo  have  dis- 
covered every  thing  to  be  directed  and  go- 
verned by  the  divinity  of  tbe  immortal  g(^s, 
we  have  surpassed  all  races  and  nations.” 
This  superiority  must  have  been  only  in 
degree.  1 suppose,  for  other  nations  had 
some  piety  and  some  religion.  As  to  the 
discovery  of  tbe  divine  government  of  the 
world,  I do  not  know  whether  he  means 
that  other  nations  were  absolutely  ignorant 
of  it,  or  that  the  Romans  “ surpassed  them 
in  the  knowledge  of  it,  of  the  fact.” 
Or  we  may  take  this  another  way,  for  tbe 
writer  presents  us  with  many  handles  to  lay 
bold  of.  He  sara  in  substance  that  a roan 
is  a fool  who,  looking  up  to  heaven,  does 
not  tee  that  there  are  immortal  gods;  or 
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et  dixisse  ct  scripta  de  deorum  immortalium  numine  reliquisse : 
quae  quamqiiam  divinitus  perscripta  video,  taraen  ejusmodi  sunt  ut 
ea  majores  nostri  docuisse  illos,  non  ab  illis  didicisse  videantur. 
Etenim  quis  est  tam  vecors  qui  aut,  quum  suspexerit  in  caelum, 
deos  esse  non  sentiat,  et  ea  quae  tanta  mente  fiunt  ut  vix  quisquam 
arte  ulla  ordincm  rerum  ac  necessitudinem  persequi  possit,  casu 
fieri  putet,  aut,  quum  deos  esse  intellexerit,  non  intelligat  eoruin 
numine  hoc  tantum  imperium  esse  natum  et  auctum  et  retentum  ? 
Quam  volumus  licet,  patres  conscripti,  ipsi  nos  amenius,  tamen  nec 
numero  Hispanos,  nec  robore  Gallos,  nec  calliditatc  Poenos,  nec 
artibus  Graecos,  nec  denique  hoc  ipso  hujus  gentis  ac  terrae 
domestico  nativoque  sensu  Italos  ipsos  ac  Latinos,  sed  pietate  ac 
religione,  atque  hac  una  sapientia,  quod  deorum  [immortalium] 
numine  omnia  rcgi  gubernarique  perspeximus,  omnes  gentes  na- 
tionesque  superavimus. 

X.  Quare  ne  plura  de  re  minime  loquar  dubia,  adhibete  animos, 
et  mentes  vestras,  non  solum  aures  ad  haruspicum  vocem  admovete: 

aUOD  IN  AGRO  I.ATINIENSI  AUDITUS  EST  STKEPITOS  CUM  FREMITU. 

Mitto  haruspices,  mitto  illam  vcterem  ab  ipsis  diis  iminortalibus, 
ut  hominum  faroa  est,  Etruriae  traditam  disciplinam : nos  nohne 
haruspices  esse  possumus  1 exauditus  in  agro  propinquo  et  subur- 
bano  est  strepitus  quidain  rcconditus,  et  horribilis  fremitus  armorum. 
Quis  est  ex  gigantibus  illis  quos  poetae  ferunt  bellum  diis  immor^ 
talibus  intulisse,  tam  impius,  qui  hoc  tam  novo  tantoque  niotu  non 
magnum  aliquid  deos  populo  Romano  praemonstrare  et  praecinere 
fateatur  ? De  ea  re  scriptum  est,  postiliones  esse  jovi, 

SATCRNO,  NEPTONO,  TELLUKI,  DIIS  CAELESTIBUS.  Audio  quibuS 

diis  violatis  expiatio  debcatur ; sed  hominum  quae  ob  delicta  quacro. 

LUDOS  MINUS  DII.IGENTER  FACTOS  POt.LUTOSftUE.  QuoS  ludoS ! 

Te  appello,  Lentule, — tui  sacerdotii  sunt  tensae,  curricula,  prae- 


believing  in  the  gods  does  not  see  that 
Rome  is  their  work. — If  all  but  fools  can 
sec  this,  whence  comes  Rome's  great  supc> 
rioritjr  in  seeing  * deorum  immortalium  nu* 
mine  omnia  r^  gubernarique  ?*  As  he  says 
himself,  a man  must  be  a fool  not  to  see  it. 

Such  absurdity  was  never  uttered  by  a 
Roman  of  any  sense,  for  he  knew  that 
though  Rome  owed  much  to  her  religious 
institutions,  she  owed  much  also  to  her 
sword  and  her  manly  virtues. 

10.  Apro  La/inierui]  The  Latinienses 
are  enumerated  by  Pliny  (iii.  c.  0)  among 
the  i>eoples  of  old  Latium. 

ex  pipanMut]  Ridicule  utitor  hoc 


verbo  atque  adeo  tempore  cjus  praesenti, 
quasi  aliquem  gigantem  turn  supercssc  aut 
inter  Senatores  esse  significarc  velit.  Scili- 
cet animo  hominis  obversabantur  verba  Cic. 
de  Senect.  c.  2 : * Quid  est  enim  aliud 
Gigantum  modo  bellare  cum  Diis  nUi  na- 
turae repugfiaru  ?'  " (Wolf). 

Posh'/ionet]  “ Poutilione*  OrelUus  (coll. 
Varrone,  L.  L.  r.  § 148,  et  Aniobio  iv. 
c.  3) : poitulationtt  C."  ( Baiter).  ‘ Postu- 
lationes  ' or  * postiliones  ' were  the  expia- 
tions. 

/enace,]  See  Vol.  I.  V^err.  ii.  5.  c.  72. 
Manutius  sup(>osed  that  Lentulus  was  an 
'epiUo  Jovia  Opt.  Max.’  The  'epulonea' 
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centio,  ludi,  libationes,  epulaeque  ludoruiu  [publicorum], — vosque, 
pontifices,  ad  quos  epulones  Jovis  Optimi  Maximi,  si  quid  cst 
praetermissum  aut  commissutn,  afferunt,  quorum  de  sententia  ilia 
cadem  renovata  atque  instaurata  celebrantur,  qui  sunt  ludi  minus 
diligenter  facti,  quanto  aut  quo  scelere  polluti  ? Respondebis  et 
pro  te  et  pro  collegia  tuis  etiam  pro  pontificum  collegio,  nihil  cujus- 
quam  aut  negligentia  contemptum  aut  scelere  esse  pollutum;  omnia 
sollemnia  ac  justa  ludorum,  omnibus  rebus  observatis,  summa  cum 
caerimonia  esse  servata. 

XI.  Quos  igitur  haruspices  ludos  minus  diligenter  factos  pollu- 
tosque  esse  dicunt!  Eos  quorum  ipsi  dii  immortales  atque  ilia 
Mater  Idaea  te,  te,  Cn.  Lentule,  cujus  abavi  manibus  esset  accepta, 
spectatorem  esse  voluit.  Quod  ni  tu  Megalcsia  illo  die  spectare 
voluisses,  baud  scio  an  vivere  nobis  atque  his  de  rebus  jam  queri 
liceret.  Vis  enim  innumerabilis  incitata,  ex  omnibus  vicis  collects, 
scrvorum  ab  hoc  aedile  religiose  repente  fornicibus  ostiisque  omni- 
bus in  sccnam  signo  dato  immissa  irrupit.  Tua  turn,  tua,  Cn.-  Len- 
tule, eadem  virtus  fuit  quae  in  private  quondam  tuo  proavo.  Te, 
nomcn,  imperium,  vocem,  aspectum,  impetum  tuum  stans  senatus 
equitesque  Boiiiani  et  omnes  boni  sequebantur,  quum  ille  servorum 
et  ludentium  multiludini  senatum  populumque  Romanum  vinctum 


had  the  power  of  appointing  the  'epolae* 
for  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods,  and  regnlat- 
ing  the  ceremonial,  as  we  must  suppose. 
Klot2  refers  to  Cicero  (Tuscul.  iv.  2):  “Nec 
vero  illud  non  eruditorum  temporum  argn- 
mentum  cst,  quod  ct  deorum  pulvinaribus 
et  epulis  magi^tratuum  tides  praerinunt." 

guan/o  atii'}  Emesti  proposed  'quando 
aut,'  which  Baiter  has. 

11.  This  is  a correction  of  the 

MSS.  reading  'abaria.'  P.  Scipio,  who  was 
appointed  to  receive  the  Idaean  goddess, 
was  not  the  ' abavus  ’ of  Cn.  Lentulus  Mar* 
cellinus,  but  his  * atavus.’  A * proavus ' is  a 
grandfather’s  father ; an  * abavus  ’ is  a 
grandfather's  grandfather,  and  an  * atavus* 
is  a grandfather's  great-grandfather.  8nch 
is  the  clumsy  way  in  which  we  are  obliged 
to  represent  the  degrees  of  kinship  which 
the  Romans  express  thus:  *filius,  pater, 
avus,  proavns, abavus, atavus’  (Justin.  Inst, 
iii.  6,  Oe  gradibus  cognatinnis).  The  next 
step  to  ‘atavus’  is  * tritavus.’  Valerius 
Maximus  (vii.  5.  2)  has  made  a mistake 
about  the  Scipio  “qui  matrem  Idaeam  e 
Phrygiis  sedibus  ad  nostras  aras  focosque 
migmntem  sanctissimis  manibus  cxcepit.” 
If  this  writer  has  made  a mistake  in  calling 
Marcellinus’  ancestor  his  'abavus,*  Cicero 


has  often  done  worse.  The  story  about  the 

* Idaea  mater  ’ being  brought  to  Rome  is  in 
Livy  (29.  c.  11.  14).  one  of  the  roost  singular 
instances  of  mingled  fraud  and  superstition 
that  is  recorded  in  the  long  annals  of  Rome. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  best  man  in  Rome, 
was  appointed  to  receive  the  stone,  which 
the  Phrygians  called  the  mother  of  the 
gods.  The  illustrious  stranger  was  brought 
into  the  temple  of  Victoria,  which  was  on 
the  Palatium,  “pridie  Idus  Apriles,  isque 
dies  festus  fuit : populus  freqiiens  dona 
Deae  in  Palatium  tuJit,  lecti&temiumquo  et 
ludi  fuerc  Megalcsia  appellati.” 

baud  9cio  an  . . . liceret.']  No  variation 
is  noted.  But  if  it  is  true  that  this  form 
generally  means  that  the  writer  inclines  to 
the  opinion  e.tpressed  by  the  indirect  sen* 
tence  after  ' baud  scio  an,’  wc  should  have 

* non  liceret for  he  means  to  say  that  if 
Lentulus  hod  not  chosen  to  be  a s])eetntor 
on  that  doy,  wc  should  not  now  he  alive. 

aedile]  C.  has  ‘aedili;’  but  Charisius 
(i.  p.  9(1),  quoted  by  Wolf,  says  that  the 
ablative  of  ' aedilis  ’ in  good  authors  is 
' aedile.’  The  ' aedilis  religiosus  ’ is  Clodius. 
— ‘ tuo  proavo  he  moans  P.  Scipio  Nasica 
(In  Cat.  i.  1,  De  Domo,  c.  34). 

servorum  et  ludentium]  ' scrvorum  elu* 
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ipso  consessu  et  constrictum  spectaculis  atque  impedituin  turba  et 
angustiis  tradidisset.  An,  si  ludius  constitit  aut  tibicen  repente 
conticuit,  aut  puer  ille  patrimus  et  matrimus  si  terrain  non  tenuit 
aut  tensain,  aut  lorum  amisit,  aut  si  aedilis  verbo  aut  sinipulo 
aberravit,  ludi  sunt  non  rite  facti,  eaque  errata  expiantur,  et  inentes 
deoruin  imniortaliuin  ludoruin  instauratione  placantur ; si  ludi  ab 
lactitia  ad  metuni  traducti  [sunt],  si  non  intermissi,  sed  perempti 
atque  sublati  sunt,  si  civitati  universae  scelere  ejus,  qui  ludos  ad 
luctum  conferrc  voluit,  exstiterunt  dies  illi  profesti  paene  funesti, 
dubitabinius  quos  ille  fremitus  nuntiet  ludos  esse  pollutes ! Ac  si 
volutnus  ea  quae  dc  quoque  deo  nobis  tradita  sunt  rccordari,  banc 
Matrem  magnam,  cujus  ludi  violati,  polluti,  paene  ad  caedem  et  ad 
funus  civitatis  conversi  sunt,  banc,  inquain,  accepimus  agros  et 
neroora  cum  quodam  strepitu  fremituque  peragrare.  Haec  igitur 
vobis,  baec  populo  Romano  et  sceleruiu  indicia  ostendit  et  pericu- 
lorum  signa  patefecit. 

XII.  Nam  quid  ego  de  illis  ludis  loquar,  quos  in  Palatio  nostri 


dentium,'  Klotz,  Bait«r.  Can  any  body 
tell  how  the  * stans  seiiatus  ’ followed  the 
* vox,  a«pe<rtus,*  and  • impetus  * of  Cn.  Len- 
tuluo,  or  what  the  Senate,  equites,  and  ‘boni’ 
did  after  being  delivered  up  bound,  &c.  to 
the  multitude  ? 

An,  si  /ufiius]  Amobius,  Adv.  Gentes, 
iv.  p.  148  (edit.  Herald!,  p.  186),  quoted  by 
Markland,  has  the  following  passage:  **  In 
ceremoniis  vealris  rebusque  divinis  )K)stilioni* 
bus  locus  est,  et  piaculis  dicitur  contracts 
esse  commissio,  si  per  imprudentiae  lapsum 
aut  in  verbo  quispiam  aut  simpuvio  deerra- 
rit,  aut  si  rursiis  in  solemnibus  ludis  curri- 
culisque  divinis  commissum  otnnea  statim 
in  religiones  elamatis  sacras,  si  ludius  con- 
atitit,  aut  tibicen  repente  conticuit,  aut  si 
patrimus  ille  qui  vocitatur  puer  omiserit 
per  ignorant  iam  lorum  aut  terram  (tensam) 
tenere  non  potuit.’’  Either  Aruobius  Ux>k 
the  latter  part  of  this  extract  from  this 
oration,  or  he  and  the  Doclamator  b>ok  it 
from  the  same  place.  Markland  in  quoting 
this  passage  writes  * terram  tenere,*  but 
Baiter,  who  also  quotes  it,  writes  ' tenaam 
tenere;*  and  in  his  text  he  writes  *ai  tensam 
non  tenuit.’  * Terram  tenere  ' means  * ma- 
nibus  tangere,*  as  Wolf  shows.  "If  a 
dancer  stood  still,  or  a * tibicen  ' all  at  once 
became  mute,  or  the  youth  whose  father 
and  mother  are  still  alive  did  not  touch  the 
earth  *’ — so  far  Ls  plain  : but  Baiter  follows 
Ant.  Augustinu-s,  and  reads  ' si  tensam  non 
tenuit,  si  lorum  omUit.*  The  text  as  it 


stands  here  means  if  **  be  has  not  stuck  to 
the  * tensa*  or  vehicle,  or  has  lost  the  rein.” 
simpulo']  * simpuvio,*  Amobius,  Baiter, 
Juven.  vi.  343  : " if  the  actlile  made  a mis- 
take either  in  a word  or  in  the  vessel  of 
libation.*’ — ‘profesti:*  * pro  festis,*  Baiter. 

peraffrare.]  Wolf  says  that  Garatoid 
and  himself  were  surprised  that  it  is  not 
‘ peragrasse.*  One  wonders  that  they  can 
be  surprised  at  any  thing  in  this  writer. 
But  it  is  plain  that  * peragrare  * expresses 
the  writer’s  meaning.  He  had  heard  that 
the  Mater  Magna  did  walk  about,  was  wont 
to  walk  about  * cum  quodam  strepitu 
fremituque;*  and  she  therefore  ha.s  dis- 
played " to  the  Roman  people  the  evidenco 
of  crimes  and  the  signs  of  dangers.**  If  she 
bad  not  been  accustonu^  to  walk  about 
with  a * strepitus  * and  ‘ fremitus.'  but  had  on 
this  occa.<ion  done  so,  the  Declamator’s  con- 
clusion would  have  been  better.  The  whole 
chapter  is  ridiculous.  Kl<>tz  says  th.*it  the 
present  * peragrare  * is  used  by  Ci«N*ro  pur- 
posely to  leave  it  uncertain  whether  the  ati; 
is  to  bo  considered  as  complete  or  not. 
" If  ho  had  said  * peragrasse,'  this  objection 
might  have  been  reatiily  made  to  him. 
Those  are  * tempi  passati  ;*  at  the  present 
day  she  can  no  hmger  do  it.** 

12.  de  iilis  ludis]  Manutius  thought  it 
necessary  to  tell  us  that  the  writer  seems  to 
be  going  to  sptnk  of  other  Ludi,  but  yet  be 
is  s]>eaking  of  the  Megale:»ia;  and  suit  is. 
The  Declomator  also  says  that  the  Ludi 
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majores  ante  templum  in  ipso  Matris  magnae  conspectu  Mega- 
lesibus  fieri  celebrarique  voluerunt,  qui  sunt  more  instituti.squc 
maxime  cast!,  solleinnes,  religiosi,  quibus  ludis  priinum  ante  populi 
consessum  scnatui  locum  P.  Africanua  iterum  consul  ille  major 
dedit  ut  eos  ludos  haec  lues  impura  pollueret!  quo  si  qui  liber  aut 
spectandi  aut  etiam  religiunis  caussa  acccsserat,  manus  affcrc- 
bantur;  quo  matrona  nulla  adiit  propter  vim  consessumquo  ser- 
vorum.  Ita  ludos  eos,  quorum  religio  tanta  est  ut  ex  ultiiuis  tcrris 
arcessita  in  hac  urbe  consederit,  qui  uni  ludi  ne  verbo  quidem 
appellantur  Latino,  ut  vocabulo  ipso  et  appetita  religio  externa  ct 
Matris  inagnae  nomine  susccpta  dcclaretur,  hos  ludos  servi  fece- 
runt,  servi  spcctaverunt,  tota  denique  hoc  aedile  servorum  Mega- 
lesia  fucrunt.  Pro  dii  immortales ! qui  magis  nobiscum  loqui 
possetis,  si  essetis  versareminique  nobiscum ! ludos  esse  pollutes 
significastis  ac  plane  dicitis.,  Quid  magis  inquinatum,  deformatum, 
perversum,  conturbatum  dici  potest,  quam  omne  servitium  permis.su 
magistratus  liberatum  in  alteram  scenam  immissum,  alter!  prae- 
positum,  ut  alter  conscssus  potestati  servorum  objiceretur,  alter 


were  celebrated  on  the  Megaleftia ; and  yet 
tlie  Mo^alesia  was  the  name  of  the  Ludi. 
Klotz  c.\|)Iains  it  thus — these  f^mes  (illi 
ludi)  were  celebrated  during  those  festival 
days  which  were  denoted  hy  the  general  name 
of  Megaleisia ; for  the  Megale^ia  were  cele* 
brated  for  several  days  in  succession.  Ac- 
cordingly the  writer  speaks  first  of  the  games 
which  wore  first  celebrated  at  the  Mi'galesia, 
and  then  he  speaks  of  other  games  (scenic) 
celebrated  at  the  Megalesia  also. 

The  story  of  Scipio  Afneanus  and  the 
Ludi  is  in  Livy  (114.  c.  &4):  **  Horutn 
aedilium  ludos  Romanos  primus  senatus 
a populo  secretus  spectavit—>Postremum 
ipsum  quoque  Africanum,  quod  consul  auctor 
ejus  roi  fuisset  ]K>cnituisse  ferunt.”  Here 
the  story  is  told  of  the  Ludi  Romani. 

eoHJtemumgve  terromm.']  It  is  one  of 
the  characters  of  a good  writer  to  tell  a 
story  so  that  it  cun  be  understood.  At 
these  Ludi,  which  were  spoiled  by  Clodius’ 
men,  **if  any  freeman  had  approached  either 
for  the  purposeof  scei  ng  or  even  os  a religious 
duty  (the  ‘ etiam  * is  curious)  bands  were 
laid  on  him  ; no  * matrona  ’ went  near  the 
place  because  of  violence  and  the  slaves 
being  seated  there.’*  In  the  preceding 
chapter  the  Senatus  and  the  Populus  Ko- 
manus  were  seated,  aiid  we  must  suppose 
they  were  turned  out  and  the  slaves  to<ik 
their  place ; a most  unlikely  thing,  but  he 
meaiLS  that  if  ho  mcaus  any  thing,  and  1 


do  not  affirm  that  he  did  know  what  ho 
meant.  After  the  Senatus  Populusquo  Ro« 
manus  turned  out  and  the  slaves  taking 
their  place,  it  seems  a most  ridiculous 
thing  to  talk  of  *quo  si  qui  liber,*  Ac. 

Klotz  remarks  upon  the  words  * quo  si 
qui  liber/  that  the  orator  here  returns  to 
his  discourse,  which  has  been  interrupted  by 
several  clauses,  *Nam  quid  egode  illis  ludis 
loquar;*  and  the  passage  rightly  read  does 
not  cause  the  slightest  difficulty. 

Fuernus  changed  * pollueret  * into  ' pol- 
luerit/  and  Baiter  has  followed  him.  But 
Klotz  justly  observes  that  ‘ pollueret  * is 
right,  for  Cicero  says  sarcastically,  he  made 
this  arrangement  in  order  tliat  this  impure 
pestilence  mi^ht  pollute  the  Ludi. 

qui  uni  . . . La/ino,]  Notabilisanimad- 
versio,  quasi  ex  Gramroatici  dictatis  excepta. 
Sed  absona  est  haec  ratio ; Ludi  vocabulo 
appellantur  pen^rino,  ut  cos  Magnae  Mntri 
dicatos  esse  apparent.  Videlicet,  si  statim 
cogites  Hfdi'  M»ydXr/i'  **  (Wolf).  I give  the 
answer  of  Klotz  in  the  original : **  Ks  war 
doch  bei  Gott  nicht  so  sehr  schwer  bei  dem 
Worte  an  die  fitjrqp  ptydXtj 

zu  denken,  wie  Wolf  annehinen  muchte. 
Auch  diesc  Wendung  ist  ganz  im  Geisto 
Cicero’s.** 

liberaium']  * released  * from  what  } I 
do  not  understand  * in  alteram  scenam 
immissum,  alteri  praepositum.* 
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servorum  totus  esset ! Si  examen  apium  ludis  in  scenam  venisset, 
haruspices  acciendos  ex  Etruria  putaremus : videinus  universi  re- 
pente  cxamina  tanta  servorum  immissa  in  populum  Romanuin 
septum  atque  inclusum,  et  non  commovemur!  Atque  in  apium 
fortasse  examine  nos  ex  Etruscorum  scriptis  haruspices  ut  a scr- 
vitio  caveremus  monerent.  Quod  igiturex  aliquo  disjuncto  diverso- 
que  monstro  significatum  caveremus,  id  quum  ipsum  sibi  inonstrum 
cst,  et  quum  in  eo  ipso  periculum  est  ex  quo  periculum  porten- 
ditur,  non  pertiinescemus  ? Istiusmodi  Megalesia  fecit  pater  tuus, 
istiusmodi  patruus!  Is  mihi  etiam  generis  sui  mentionem  facit, 
quum  Athenionis  aut  Spartaci  exemplo  ludos  facere  maluerit  quam 


a;;itim]  C-,  *apum/  Orelli.  Now  we 
rome  to  his  beautiful  antitheses  * swarm  of 
bees  ’ and  ‘swarm  of  slaves.’  We  can 
always  foresee  what  the  man  is  going  to  do. 
His  business  is  to  oppose  words  to  one 
another.  Markland  says  that  ‘universi  ’ is 
an  idle  word,  and  that  if  the  man  hod 
written  ‘ pauri,’  it  would  have  done  just  as 
well.  On  which  Gesner  seriously  observes 
that  a wonderful  thing  or  a crimois  certainly 
greater,  if  it  is  seen  by  all  than  if  there  is  no 
witness  of  it.  He  did  not  see  that  Mvlc* 
land  meant  that  neither  * universi  * nor 
* pauci  ’ was  the  proper  word ; but  that  the 
man  wrote  so  that  if  for  one  of  his  words 
you  put  another,  it  would  fit  his  talk 
equally;  and  this  is  the  greatest  condemna- 
tion of  a writer.  But  Klotz  has  a word  to 
say  ; “ If  a swarm  of  bees  on  the  stage  had 
shown  itself  among  the  assembled  people, 
it  would  not  have  been  so  generally  seen,  as 
if  whole  masses  of  slaves  fell  upon  the 
)K)pular  assembly.”  An  Ingenious  sng- 
gestion.  A swarm  of  bees  if  it  remained 
stationary  might  not  be  seen  by  all  the 
spectators,  but  if  the  bees  flew  about,  they 
would  soon  disperse  the  people,  and  would 
be  more  felt  than  seen.  The  writer  has 
unfortunately  omitted  the  antithetic  equiva- 
lent of  ‘ universi  ’ in  the  first  member  of  the 
sentence. 

Wolf  does  not  think  that  it  was  at  this 
time  the  fashion  to  summon  Haruspices 
from  Etruria  for  such  trifles;  on  which 
Klotz  observes  that  Wolf  took  this  too 
mriously. 

rfijyuncfo  monxfro]  This  ‘ dis- 

junctum  divcrsumquc  mnnstrum  ’ is  the 
swarm  of  bees,  which  is  ‘ disjunctum  ’ be- 
cause the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  (ser- 
vitium)  are  not  together.  ‘ Disjunctum  ’ 
may  mean  this,  but  ‘ diversum ' has  no 
meaning  at  all. — ‘quum  ipsum  sibi  mon- 


strum when  the  slaves  arc  their  own 
‘ monstrum  ’ (rign),  when  the  ‘ monstrum/ 
the  sign,  and  the  words  signified  are  one. 
There  is  not  a more  disgusting  bit  of  idle 
talk  in  the  whole  compass  of  written  lan- 
guage. 

//a/er  /uui,]  Nothing  is  known  of  Clo- 
dius'  father  Appius  having  been  Curule 
Acdilc,  and  he  could  not  superintend  the 
Megalesia,  if  he  was  not  aedile.  In  the 
Pro  Planrio  (c.  21)  Cicero  says:  “ Vidit 
enim  pater  tuus  Appium  Claudium,  nohilis- 
simum  hominem,  vivo  patre  suo  {>otentis- 
simo  ct  clarissimo  civi  C.  Claudio,  aedilum 
non  esse  factum  et  cundem  sine  rcpulsa 
factum  esse  consulem.”  The  proper  con- 
clusion from  this  passage  is  that  he  never 
was  aedile.  Garatoni’s  way  of  reconciling 
the  statement  in  the  Pro  Plancio  and  in 
this  oration  is  this:  when  Cicero  says  that 
Appius  was  not  elected  aedile  in  bis  father’s 
lifetime,  he  means  that  he  was  elected  aedile 
after  bis  father’s  death ; and  when  he  says 
‘ eundem  sine  rcpulsa  factum  esse  consulcm,’ 
he  means  that  he  was  indeed  aedile,  but 
after  his  rejection.  This  is  very  poor. 
Drumann  (Geschichte  Roms,  ii.  184)  states 
that  Appius  was  afterwards  made  aedile,  but 
be  has  no  authority  except  this  passage ; 
and  he  observes  in  a note  that  as  Wolf  held 
the  whole  oration  to  be  spurious,  be  ac- 
cordingly doubted  about  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement  here  about  the  aedileship. 
C.  Claudius  Fulcher  the  uncle  was  acdilis, 
and  he  celcbratetl  games  with  groat  magni- 
ficence, B.c.  99  (Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii,  4.  c.  3; 
Dc  Off*,  ii.  Iff).  “ Mox  observanda  est 
transitio  ad  tertiam  personam  /«  miAi  etc. 
hoc  loco  certe  molesta,  quum  oodem  spiritu 
aratio  rcdcat  ad  personam  secundam  ” 
(Wolf). 

AfAentonit  . . . S/farfactJ  Atbenion, 
who  headed  the  slaves  in  Sicily  (Vol.  1. 
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Caii  aut  Appii  Claudioruni!  Illi  quum  ludos  facerent,  servos  de 
cavca  exire  jubebant;  tu  in  alteram  servos  immisisti,  ex  altera 
liberos  ejecisti.  Itaque  qui  antea  voce  praeconis  a liberis  scmove- 
bantur,  tuis  ludis  non  voce  sed  manu  liberos  a se  segregabant. 
XIII.  Ne  hoc  quidem  tibi  in  mentem  veniebat,  Sibyllino  sacerdoti, 
haec  sacra  niajores  nostros  ex  vestris  libris  expetisse  ? si  illi  sunt 
vestri,  quos  tu  impia  inente  conquiris,  violatis  oculis  legis,  con- 
taniinatis  manibus  attrcctas.  Hac  igitur  vate  suadcnte  quondam, 
defessa  Italia  Punico  bello  atque  ab  Hannibale  vexata,  sacra  ista 
nostri  majores  ascita  ex  Phrygia  Romae  collocarunt;  quae  vir  is 
accepit,  qui  est  optimus  populi  Romani  judicatus,  P.  Scipio ; 
femina  autem,  quae  matronarum  castissima  putabatur,  Q.  Claudia : 
cujus  priscam  illam  severitatem  sacrificii  mirificc  tua  soror  existi- 
niatur  imitata.  Nihil  te  igitur  nequc  majores  tui  conjuncti  cum 
his  rcligionibus,  nequc  sacerdotium  ipsum,  quo  est  haec  tota  religio 
constitute,  neque  curulis  acdilitas,  quae  maxime  hanc  tueri  reli- 
gionem  solet,  pennovit  quo  minus  castissimos  ludos  omni  flagitio 
pollueres,  dedecore  maculares,  scelere  obligarcs  ? Sed  quid  ego 
id  admiror  ? qui  accepta  pecunia  Pcssinuntem  ipsum,  sedem  domi- 


Verr.  ii.  2.  c.  ]0).  Spart&cus,  tho  leader  in 
the  Italian  Scnrilo  war. 

There  is  more  of  the  antithesis  to  wind 
np  the  chapter,  * exire  juhehant*  and  * im- 
misisti,’ * non  Toce  sed  manu.’ 

13.  si  iUi  9unt  veatri  . . . a//recfas.] 
Clodius,  we  must  assume,  was  a decemvir. 
Gelliua  (i.  13)  has  tlie  story  of  the  Sibyl 
and  her  books : Libri  tree  in  sacrarium 

cooditi  Sibyllini  appellati.  Ad  cos  quasi 
ad  oraculum  Quinde<*etnviri  adeunt,  quum 
dii  imniortales  consuleudl  sunt.” 

Markland  found  fault  with  the  words 
* si  illi  sunt,’  &c.  Gesner  defends  it  all  at 
great  length,  and  even  ‘ violatis  oculis’  by 
giving  to  ‘violatis’  an  active  sense.  Klots 
remarks  that  the  words  * si  illi  sunt  vestri  ’ 
merely  refer  to  * ex  vestris  Ubris,*  and  the 
meaning  is  this,  “if  ‘your  books’  is  the 
right  expression  for  those  which  thou  with 
impious  mindoonsultcst;”  and  “ with  this,” 
he  adds,  “ Markland’s  and  Wolfs  censure 
would  bo  excluded.”  It  is  too  tedious  to 
state  all  that  the  critics  have  said  here.  I 
ree  no  objection  to  Klotz*s  explanation. 
But  what  then  ? It  is  still  what  it  was  \ 
very  silly. 

Claudia  .•]  She  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
^29.  c.  14).  W'hen  Scipio  received  the 
goddi'ss  from  her  ]ir;ests  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  ho  handed  her  over  to  the  wo- 
men: “ Matrouae  primorea  civitatisy  inter 

VOL.  111. 


quas  unius  Claudiao  Quintae  insigne  est 
nomen.  acccperc,  cui  dubia  ut  traditur  antea 
fama  clariorem  a<l  postoros  tarn  religiuso 
ministcrio  pudicitiam  fbeit  ” (d.c.  204). 

Paatinuntem]  Pesainus  in  Phrygia,  as  it 
is  here  called  (c.  13),  but  it  was  in  Galatia 
near  the  Sangarius,  and  the  place  where  the 
stone  was  brought  from.  Clodius  is  charged 
with  selling  to  Brogitaru.s  the  temple  and 
its  lands  at  Pessinus ; but  he  wasted  it 
first  (vastaris) ; which  is  not  wise  to  do 
when  a man  intends  to  sell  a thing.  In  the 
oration  Pro  Scstio,  c.  2tt,  it  is  said  that  tho 
* fanum  ’ was  sold  to  Brogitar  for  a large 
sum  of  money,  but  nothing  is  said  of  its 
being  wasted;  nor  yet  in  Strabo  (|>.  607). 
We  know  our  writer  well,  lie  lays  bold  of 
facts  and  spoils  them  by  something  of  his 
own.  If  Clodius  sold  and  (he  Gallo-Grcek 
bought,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  was 
something  worth  tho  money.  It  appears 
from  the  latter  port  of  the  chapter  that 
Brog-itar  was  son  in-law  of  Deio-tar.  Both 
of  these  are  genuine  Gallic  names.  The 
Gallic  chiefs  of  Galatia  intermarried  with 
the  Greeks,  but  they  kept  their  names,  and 
the  common  sort  kept  their  language  too. 
This  Brogitar  is  mentioned  in  the  oration 
Pro  8es(io,  c.  20,  and  in  the  letters  to 
Quintus,  ii.  U.  The  author  s|>eaka  of  tlie  great 
anti([uity  of  this  stone-worship  at  Pessinus, 
and  of  ita  having  been  respected  by  the 
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ciliumque  Matris  deorum,  vastaris,  et  Brogitaro  Gallograeco, 
impuro  hoinini  ac  nefario,  cujus  legati  te  tribuno  dividere  in  aede 
Castoris  tuis  operis  nummos  solebant,  totuni  ilium  locum  fanumque 
vendidcris!  sacerdotem  ab  ipsis  aria  pulvinaribusque  detraxeris? 
omnia  ilia,  quae  vetustas,  quae  Persae,  quae  Syri,  quae  reges 
orones,  qui  Europam  Aaiamque  tenuerunt,  semper  summa  religione 
coluerunt,  perverteris!  quae  denique  nostri  majores  tarn  sancta 
duxerunt,  ut,  quum  refertam  urbem  atque  Italian!  fanorum  habere- 
mus,  tamen  nostri  imperatores  maximis  et  periculosissimis  bellis 
huic  deae  vota  facerent,  eaque  in  ipso  Pessinunte  ad  illam  ipsam 
principem  aram  et  in  illo  loco  fanoque  persolverent.  Quod  quum 
Dciotarus  religione  sua  castissime  tueretur,  quern  unum  habemus 
in  orbe  terrarum  iidelissimum  huic  imperio  atque  amantissimum 
nostri  nominis,  Brogitaro,  ut  ante  dixi,  addictum  pecunia  tradidisti. 
Atque  hunc  tamen  Deiotarum,  saepe  a senatu  regali  nomine  dignum 
existimatum,  clarissimorum  imperatorum  testimoniis  ornatum,  tii 
etiam  regem  appellari  cum  Brogitaro  jubes.  Sed  alter  est  rex 
judicio  senatus  per  nos,  pecunia  Brogitarus  per  te  appellatus : 
alterum  putabo  regem,  si  habuerit  unde  tibi  solvat  quod  ei  per 
syngrapham  credidisti.  Nam  quum  multa  regia  sunt  in  Deiotaro, 
turn  ilia  maxirae,  quod  tibi  nummum  nullum  dedit;  quod  earn 
partem  legis  tuac  quae  congruebat  cum  judicio  senatus,  ut  ipse 
rex  csset,  non  repudiavit ; quod  Pcssinuntem  per  scelus  a te  viola- 
turn  et  sacerdote  sacrisque  spoliatum  recuperavit,  ut  in  pristina 
religione  servarct ; quod  caerimonias  ab  omni  vetustate  acceptas  a 
Brogitaro  pollui  non  sinit,  mavultque  generum  suum  munere  tun 
quam  illud  fanum  antiquitate  religionis  carcrc.  Sed  ut  ad  baec 
haruspicum  responsa  rcdeam,  ex  quibus  est  primum  de  ludis,  quis 
est  qui  id  non  totum  in  istius  ludos  praedictum  et  responsum  esse 
fatcatur? 

XIV.  Sequitur  de  locis  sacris  religiosis.  O impudentiam 
miram  ! de  mea  dome  dicere  audes  ? Oommitte  vel  consulibus  vel 
senatui  vel  collegio  pontiiicum  tuam.  Ac  mea  quidem  his  tribus 


Persiftns,  and  the  Sjrrians,  by  whom  he 
means  perhaps  tlie  Greek  kinf^  of  Syria. 
Thc/ialli.we  may  assume,  found  this  worship 
when  they  aettl^  in  Gratia,  and  being  a 
nation,  as  Caesar  says  (B.  G.  ri.),  **admo> 
dum  dedita  religionibus,”  they  maintained 
the  4'cremonial.  But  somebody  bad  a profit 
in  it,  for  a superstition  which  brought  in  no 
profit  to  any  body  would  not  last  long. 
•ynffrapham\  See  VoL  I.  Verr.  ii.  1. 


c.  36.  Brogitarus  had  bought  and  therefore 
had  to  pay.  How  he  came  to  borrow  from 
Clodius  we  know  not,  and  it  is  not  worth 
a conjecture. 

praedictum'l  We  have  a ‘ responsum,' 
c.  10,  **  Ludos  minus  diligenter  ^tos  poU 
lutosque."  Tins  * praedictio/  saya  Mark, 
land,  is  a prediction  of  things  past.  . Ges. 
ner  replies  as  usual.  But  no  talk  can  change 
nonsense  into  sense. 
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omnibas  judiciis,  ut  dixi  antea,  liberata  est.  At  in  iia  aedibus, 
quas  tu,  Q.  Seio,  equite  Romano,  viro  optimo,  per  te  apertissime 
interfecto,  tones,  sacellum  dico  fuisse  et  aras.  Tabulis  hoc  cen- 
soriis,  menioria  raultorum  iirmabo  ac  docebo.  Agatur  modo  haec 
res,  quod  ex  eo  senatus  consulto  quod  nupcr  est  factum  referri  ad 
VOS  necesse  est,  habeo  quae  de  locis  religiosis  velim  dicere.  Quum 
de  domo  tua  dixero,  in  qua  tamen  ita  est  inaedificatum  sacellum 
ut  alius  fecerit,  tibi  tantummodo  sit  demoliendum,  turn  videbo 
num  mibi  necesse  sit  de  aliis  etiam  aliquid  dicere.  Putant  enim 
nonnulli  ad  me  pertinere  armamentarium  Tclluris  aperire.  Nuper 
id  patuisse  dicunt,  et  ego  recordor.  Nunc  sanctissimam  partem 
ac  sedem  maximae  religionis  privato  dicunt  vestibulo  contineri. 
Multa  me  movent;  quod  aedes  Telluris  est  curationis  meae:  quod 
is,  qui  illud  annamentarium  sustulit,  meam  domum  pontificum  judicin 
liberatam  secundum  fratrem  suum  judicatam  esse  dicebat.  Movet 
me  etiam  in  hac  caritate  annonae,  stcrilitate  agrorum,  inopia  fru- 
gum  religio  Telluris,  et  eo  magis  quod  eodem  ostento  Telluri 
postilio  deberi  dicitur.  Vetera  fortasse  loquimur:  quamquam  hoc 
si  minus  civili  jure  perscriptum  est,  lege  tamen  naturae,  communi 
jure  gentium  sanctum  est,  ut  nihil  mortales  a diis  immortalibus 
usu  capere  possint.  XV.  Verumtamen  antiqua  ncgligimus ; etiamne 
ea  negligemus,  quae  hunt  quum  maxime,  quae  videmus ! L.  Piso- 
nem  quis  nescit  his  temporibus  ipsis  maximum  et  sanctissimum 
Dianae  sacellum  in  Caeliculo  sustulisse  ? Adsunt  vicini  ejus  loci, 


14.  Tatulit . . . c«i*orii».]  Baiter,  in 
place  of  * tabulii  eeiiaorum,’  the  common 
reading.  The  MSS.  which  he  quotes  have 
either  ‘ densoris  * or  ‘ censores/ — ‘ Q.  Seio  :* 
De  Domo,  c.  44. 

Agatur  moda  haee  re«,]  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  translating  the  rest  of  the 
chapter,  but  it  is  unintelligible. 

artnameniariurn]  P.  G.  E.  have  ' acmcn> 
tarium,’  out  of  which  Mommsen  has  made 
* magmentarium,’  which  Baiter  has  printed. 

An  * armamentarium  ' was  a place  in  which 
arms  were  kept,  and  there  were  several  at 
Rome.  * Aperire/  says  Manutius,  means 
**  to  take  away  the  private  ' vestibuium.*'* 

I do  not  know  if  we  have  any  other  evidence 
of  the  care  (curatio)  of  the  temple  of  Tellus 
belonging  to  Cicero.  (Pro  C.  Rabirio,  c.  7-) 
meam  domum]  * mea  domo  pontificum 
judicio  liberata  . . . judicatum,’  Mommsen, 
Baiter. 

pottilio'j  * poetilio  P*.,  potiiilo  P*.  G., 
poet  ilto  E.,  postulatio  M.  O.’  (Baiter). 

A * postulatio  ’ is  an  ' expiatio  ’ which  the 

G g 


gods  * postulant.’ 

Vetera]  Old-fashioned  things,  things 
which  the  present  enlightened  age  despises. 
He  does  not  wy  that  there  is  a rule  nf  law 
which  forbids  a title  to  be  got  by  use  to 
things  set  apart  for  sacred  purposes,  though 
such  Was  the  rule  at  Rome,  and  it  is  the 
rule  in  all  countries  where  the  Law  of 
Religion  is  a part  of  the  Jus  Publicum. 

Jus  Civile  is  the  law  of  any  nation : 
**  Quod  quisqne  populus  ipse  sibi  jus  con- 
stituit,  id  ipsins  proprium  est  vocaturque 
jus  civile,  quasi  jus  proprium  ipsius  civita- 
tis : quod  vero  naturalis  ratio  inter  omnes 
homines  constituit,  id  apud  omnes  populos 
poraeque  custoditur  vocaturque  jus  gen- 
tinm,  quasi  quo  jure  omnes  gent^  utun- 
tur”  (Gaius,  i.  1). 

15.  negligimue  . . . negtigemue,']  * ncgli- 
gemus  , . . negligamus,*  Baiter. 

Caeliculo  ] Codd.  Graevius  proposes  to 
write  * Caeliolo.’  Varro  (L.  L.  v.  40) : 
**  De  Caclianis  qui  a suspidono  liberi 
essent,  traductos  iu  eum  locum,  qui  voca- 
<> 
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multi  sunt  ctiam  in  hoc  ordine,  qui  sacrificia  gentilitia,  illo  ipso  in 
sacello  statuto  loco  anniversarii  factitarint.  Et  quaerimus,  dii 
imraortales  quae  loca  desiderent,  quid  significent,  de  quo  loquantur! 
A Sex.  Serrano  sanctissiina  sacella  suffossa,  inacdificata,  oppressa, 
suinma  denique  turpitudine  foedata  esse  nescinius?  Tu  meam 
domuin  religiosam  faccre  potuisti  ? Qua  mente  ? quam  ainiseras. 
Qua  nianu?  qua  disturbaras.  Qua  voce?  qua  incendi  jusseras. 
Qua  lege  ? quam  ne  in  ilia  quidem  impunitate  tua  scripseras.  Quo 
pulvinari  ? quod  stupraras.  Quo  simulacro  ? quod  ereptum  ex  me- 
retricis  sepulcro  in  iinperatoris  monumento  collocaras.  Quid  habet 
mea  domus  religiosi  nisi  quod  impuri  et  sacrilegi  parietem  tangit? 
Itaque  ne  quis  meorum  imprudens  introspicere  tuam  doinuin  possit, 
ac  te  sacra  ilia  tua  facientem  videre,  tollain  altius  tectum,  non  ut 
ego  te  despiciam,  sed  tu  ne  aspicias  urbem  earn  quam  delere 
voluisti. 

XVI.  Sed  jam  haruspicum  reliqua  responsa  videamus.  ora- 

TOUES  CONTRA  JDS  EASftUE  INTERKF.CTOS.  Quid  CSt  llOC  ? dc 

Alexandrinis  esse  video  sermonem ; quern  ego  non  refuto.  Sic 
enim  sentio,  jus  legatorum,  quum  hominum  praesidio  munitum  sit, 
turn  etiam  divino  jure  esse  vallatum.  Sed  quaero  ab  illo,  qui 


tur  Caeliolus,  cum  Caelio  nunc  coDjunc- 
turn.*’ 

**  Dnm  prr  limina  tc  potontiorum 
Sudatrix  toga  vontilat,  vagumquo 
Major  CacUua  ct  minor  fatigat.'* 

(Mart.  xii.  18.) 

Becker  (Handbuch,  I p.  4f)8)  says  that  all 
wo  can  assume  is  that  the  Caeliulus  was 
within  the  wall  of  Servius.  Varro’s  word*, 
he  says,  do  not  prove  that  the  Caeliolus  was 
a part  of  the  Caelius,  but  that  it  belonged 
to  it.  This  however  seems  to  show  some 
proximity. 

annicer$arii]  * anniversaria,’  Nauger., 
Baiter. — ' tu  meam  domum  x*  his  liouse 
again  ; introduced  in  order  to  introduce  the 
rhetorical  ornaments : ' Qua  mente,  qua 
manu/  &c. — * stuprarc  pulvinar.’  Mark- 
land  observes  that  the  Romans  said  'stu* 
prare  matronas  * and  the  like.  Gesner  asks 
if  Cicero  could  not  say  this  if  he  liked.  He 
quotes  ' stuprata  judicia'  (Ad  Att.  i.  18). 
1 suppose  that  Cicero  could  say  ' stuprare 
pulvinnr.^ 

mere/ric#>  #e;/«/cro]  Tl»o  * meretrix  * 
again.  It  was  t<»o  g(H>d  a thing  to  forget 
(De  Domo,  c.  43).  He  concludes  as  usual 
with  hia  trivialities,  * te  despiciam/  * tu  ue 


aspicias  urbem.'  The  Declamator  threatens 
to  raise  his  house  higher  to  stop  C'lodius* 
prospect,  lie  has  not  told  us  w'hcther  he 
could  legally  do  it  or  not,  nor  does  he  care 
about  that.  lie  bos  a fine  sentence  to  make, 
and  that  is  all.  **  Qui  luminibus  vicinorum 
oSiccre  aliudve  quid  faccre  contra  cumino- 
dum  eorum  volet,  sciat  sc  formam  ac  statuin 
anti(|Uorum  aediliciorum  custodirc  debere  " 
(Ulpian,  Dig.  8.  2.  11).  if  the  Declamator 
could  raise  bis  house  and  shut  out  Clodius’ 
prospect,  he  held  his  land  free  from  the 
* servitutes,'  **  nc  luminibus  officiatur  et 
ne  prospGctui  oflendatur  ” (Dig.  8.  2.  15). 

IC.  (ie  AUxantirinit , . , rfjuto.']  Some 
ambassadors  sent  from  Alexandria  to  Rome, 
whom  Ptolemy  got  assassinated.  **  Bene 
interpretatur  Krnestius:  * Audio,  hoc  vulgo 
sic  aedpi,  ut  ad  Alexandrinos  legatos  per- 
tinere  dicatur.'  Sed  xef'moneni  e*$e  a bonis 
scriptoribus  non  ita  dicitur ; neque  video 
idem  est  atque  audio,  nisi  apud  cum,  qui 
rationem  lo<}uendi  omnibus  modis  corrum- 
pore  ct  violentcr  stuprare  M>let”  (Wolf). 
But  Krncsti  mistook  the  nu*aning,  and  Klotz 
has  given  it  right.  It  is  plain  tliat  the  Do- 
clamator  means  to  say:  '*1  see  that  the 
answer  of  the  llarusjiices  refers  to  the  Alex* 
andriue  legati  (Pro  M.  Caelio,  c.  10). 
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omnes  judices  tribunus  e carcere  in  forum  effudit,  cujus  arbitrio 
sicae  nunc  omnes  atquc  omnia  vencna  tractantur,  qui  cum  Her- 
marcho  Cliio  syngraphas  fecit,  ecquid  sciat  unum  acerrimum  ad- 
versarium  Hermarchi,  Thcodosium,  legatuiu  ad  senatum  a civitate 
libera  missum,  sica  percussum!  quod  non  minus  quam  de  Alexan- 
drinis  indignum  diis  imniortalibus  esse  visum  certo  scio.  Nec 
confero  nunc  in  te  unum  omnia.  Spes  major  esset  salutis,  si  praeter 
te  nemo  esset  impurus  : plures  sunt : hoc  et  tu  tibi  confidis  magis, 
et  nos  prope  jure  diffidimus.  Quis  Platorein  ex  Orestide,  quae  pars 
Macedoniae  libera  est,  homincm  in  illis  locis  clarum  ac  nobilem, 
legatum  Thessalonicam  ad  nostrum,  ut  se  ipse  appellavit,  impera- 
torem  venisse  nescit?  quern  ille  propter  pecuniam,  quam  ab  eo 
extorquere  non  poterat,  in  vincula  conjecit,  et  medicum  intromisit 
suum  qui  legato,  socio,  amico,  libero  foedissime  et  crudelissimo 
venas  incideret.  Secures  suas  cruentari  scelere  noluit;  nomen 
quidem  pnpuli  Romani  tanto  scelere  contaminavit,  ut  id  nulla  re 
possit  nisi  ipsius  supplicio  expiari.  Qualcs  hunc  carnifices  putamus 
habere,  qui  etiam  medicis  suis  non  ad  salutem  sed  ad  neccm 
utatur  ? 

XVII.  Sed  recitemus quid  sequatur.  fidf.m  jusquejorandum 
NEGLECTUM.  Hoc  quid  sit  per  se  ipsum  non  facile  interpreter, 
sed  ex  eo  quod  sequitur  suspicor  de  tuorum  judicum  manifesto 
perjurio  dici,  quibus  olim  erepti  essent  nummi,  nisi  a senatu  praesi- 


omnfi  judicea]  ‘ iadiccs  * G.  E.  M.  Baiter 
has  * indices  ;*  but  I know  not  what  be  sup* 
poses  it  to  mean.  See  c.  17* 

Platorem‘\  * Platonem  * G.  E.  M.  (In 
Pison.  c.  24.)  Orestis  was  one  of  tho 
divisions  of  Macedonia  under  the  Roman.*» 
but  it  was  not  a part  of  t)ie  old  kingdom  of 
Macedonia.  In  B.c.  HKl  the  Orestae  were 
declared  free : Orestis,  Macedonum  ca 

gens  est,  quod  primi  a rt’ge  deferissent, 
suae  leges  r^ditae’*  (Li^y>  *13.  c.  34).  The 
Declamator  says  that  iSso  the  governor 
called  himself  Impwator.  Cicero  (In  Pison. 
cc.  16.  23)  says,  appellatus  est.*'  The 
story  of  Plator  is  told  in  the  oration  In 
Pi.Hon.  c.  24.  Here  it  is  embellished  os 
u«ual.  Cicero  says  he  was  a ' hospes  * of 
Piso  ; and  he  says  nothing  about  money. 
This  man  makes  him  a Megatus.'  Piso  was 
bribed  by  the  Dyrrachini  to  put  the  man 
away.  All  that  follows  in  this  chapter  is  in 
the  Dcclamator's  style,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
best  proofs  that  he  is  an  impostor. 

Klotz  has  a note  on  ' ut  se  ip.se  appel- 
lavit L.  Piso  bad  certainly  been  saluted 


as  Imperator  by  bis  soldiers,  but  the  Senate 
had  not  recognize  him  as  such.  Accord- 
ingly Cicero  uses  this  odious  expression.'’ 
17*  non  facile  interjirelor^"]  Nor  can  any 
body  else.  But  ho  supposes  that  it  alludes 
to  the  judices  who  were  bribed  at  Clodius' 
trial,  **  whose  money  would  have  been  taken 
from  them,  if  they  had  not  asked  protection 
from  the  senate."  Here  we  have  another 
specimen  of  the  Declamator.  fie  turns  a 
joke  into  a serious  fact,  which  is  the  l>e8t 
evidence  of  a man's  stupidity : " triginta  ct 
unus  fuenint  quos  fames  magis  quam  fama 
commoverit.  Quorum  Catulus  quum  vidis- 
set  quendam,  * Quid  vos,  inqiiit,  praesidium 
a nobis  postulabatis  ? an  nc  nummi  vobis 
eriperentur  timebatis  V " This  is  what 
Cicero  says  in  his  letter  to  Atticus  (i.  16) 
about  the  trial  of  Clodius  (Plutarch,  Cicero, 
c.  26).  **Jocus  in  judices  a Clodio  cor- 
ruptos"  (Manutius):  but  there  is  no  joke 
here.  It  is  all  sober  stupidity.  Klotz  oaks 
**  why  Cicero  should  not  make  use  of  this 
witty  saying?"  I do  not  sec  why  Cicero 
should  not.  lie  has  done  it  once. 
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ilium  postulasscnt.  Quare  autcm  de  his  dici  suspiccr,  haec  causaa 
est,  quod  sic  statuo,  et  illud  in  hac  civitatc  esse  maxime  illustre 
atque  insigne  perjnrium,  et  te  ipsum  tamen  in  perjuriuni  et  te 
ipsum  imprime  ab  iis  quibuscum  conjurasti  non  vocari. 

Et  video  in  haruspicum  responsum  haec  esse  subjuncta,  sacrificia 

VETUSTA  OCCULTAQUE  MIKUS  DII.ICENTER  FACTA  POLl.UTAQUE. 

Haruspiccs  haec  loquuntur  an  patrii  penatesque  dii!  Multi  enim 
sunt,  credo,  in  quos  hujus  inaleficii  suspicio  cadat.  Quis  praeter 
hunc  unum!  Obscure  dicitur  quae  sacra  polluta  sint.  Quid 
planius,  quid  gravius,  quid  religiosius  dici  potest  ? vetusta 
occDi.TAQUE.  Nego  ulla  verba  Lentulum,  gravem  oratorem  ac 
disertuni,  saepius  quum  te  accusaret  usurpasse  quam  haec,  quae 
nunc  ex  Etruscis  libris  in  te  conversa  atque  interpretata  dicuntur. 
Etenim  quod  sacrificium  tam  vetustuin  est  quam  hoc,  quod  a 
regibus  aequale  hujus  urbis  accepimus  ? Quod  autcm  tam  occultura 
quam  id,  quod  non  solum  curiosos  oculos  excludit,  sed  ctiam 
errantes?  quo  non  modo  improbitas,  sed  ne  imprudentia  quidem 
possit  intrare?  quod  quidem  sacrificium  nemo  ante  P.  Cludium 
omni  memoria  violavit,  nemo  umquam  adiit,  nemo  neglexit,  nemo 
vir  aspicere  non  horruit:  quod  fit  per  virgines  Vcstales,  fit  pro 
populo  Romano,  fit  in  ea  domo  quae  est  in  imperio,  fit  incredibili 
caerimonia,  fit  ei  deae,  cujus  ne  nomen  quidem  viros  scire  fas  est ; 
quam  iste  idcirco  Bonam  dicit,  quod  in  tanto  sibi  scclere  ignoverit. 
XVIII.  Non  ignovit,  mihi  crede,  non.  Nisi  forte  tibi  ignotum  esse 


tn  peijvrium  &<%]  The  passage  stands 
thus  in  P.  G.  E.  and  Baitef.  Clodius  paid 
the  judices  what  he  promised,  and  so  he 
was  not  * perjunis ' though  they  were,  for 
it  was  their  duty  to  give  an  honest  verdict 
on  oath.  The  * conjuratio  * was  the  reci- 
procal oath  of  brilwr  and  bribed.  Wolf 
remarks  on  the  first  part  of  this  chapter : 
**  Nam  ego  jam  sic  affectus  sum  hac  elo- 
quentia,  ut  obmutescere  libeat  potiua  quam 
disertum  esse  in  explicando  ; negligendum- 
que  puto  lectorem,  cui  no  nunc  quidem  pa- 
latum per  so  sapiat.” 

Xen/u/um,]  Valerius  Maximus  (ir.  2.  5) 
speaks  of  Clodius  **  incesti  criminc  a tribus 
Lentulis  accusatus.^’  Cicero  does  not  name 
the  prosecutor  on  this  trial ; but  in  the 
Scbol.  Boh.  in  Orat.  in  Clodium  et  Curio- 
nem  (p.  ^130,  Or.)  it  is  said  **  eo  erimine 
reus  factus  est  P.  Cl.  Pulchor,  dclatore 
L.  Lentulo,  qui  consul  fuit  post  cum  C. 
Marcello,  subscribentibus  Cn.  et  L.  Lentu- 
Iis.’’  This  L.  Lentulus,  who  was  consul 
with  C.  Maroeilus,  was  L.  Lentulus  Cons« 
(b.c.  49). 


ne  imprudeniia]  This  man  is  continually 
writing  nonsense,  because  he  must  have  bis 
antithesis.  * Imprudentia*  is  the  very  thing 
' quae  possit  intrare  ;*  unless,  and  we  will 
suppose  it  to  be  so,  care  was  taken  that 
even  * imprudentia  * could  not  enter. 

nemo  ney/exrf,]  ‘ Nemo  * has  yet  found 
out  the  meaning  of  this. — * in  imperio:* 
Caesar  was  Pontifex  Maximus  and  Praetor 
when  tho  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea  were  cele- 
brated in  bis  bouse.  He  was  ' in  imperio  * 
as  Praetor,  not  as  Pontifex  Max. ; and  it 
was  as  Praetor,  and  not-as  Pont.  Max.,  that 
he  had  the  honour  of  lending  his  bouse  for 
this  august  ceremony  and  for  Clodius’  in- 
trigue; or  if  his  house  was  preferred,  be- 
cause  be  was  Pontifex  Maximus,  he  could 
not  have  had  the  honour  unless  he  had 
been  Praetor  also. — ‘iste  iddreo:’  Clodius 
of  course  did  nut  give  the  goddess  this 
name;  but  be  says  'dicit,*  as  if  be  were 
joking  a little,  " whom  Clodius  names  the 
Good,  because  she  pardoned  bis  great 
crime.*’ 
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putas,  quod  te  judices  cmisenint  excussum  et  exhaustum,  suo 
judicio  absolutum,  omnium  condemnatum,  aut  quod  ocuios,  ut 
opinio  illius  religionis  cat,  non  perdidisti.  Quis  enim  ante  te  sacra 
ilia  vir  sciens  viderat,  ut  quisquam  poenam  quae  sequcrctur  id 
scelus  scire  posset ! An  tibi  luminis  obessct  caecitas  plus  quam 
libidinis ! ne  id  quidem  sentis,  conniventes  illos  ocuios  abavi  tui 
magis  optandos  fuissc  quam  hos  flagrantes  sororis  I Tibi  vero,  si 
diligenter  attcndes,  intelliges  hominum  poenas  'deesse  adhuc,  non 
deorum.  Homines  te  in  re  foedissima  defenderunt,  homines  tur- 
pissimum  nocentissimiimque  laudarunt,  homines  prope  confitentem 
judicio  liberaverunt,  hominibus  injuria  tui  stupri  illata  in  ipsos 
dolori  non  fuit,  homines  tibi  arma,  alii  in  me,  alii  post  in  ilium 
invictum  civem  dederunt ; hominum  beneficia  prorsus  concedo 
tibi  majora  non  esse  quaerenda.  A diis  quidem  immortalibus  quae 
potest  homini  major  esse  poena  furore  atque  dementia ! nisi  forte 
in  tragoediis,  quos  vulnere  ac  dolore  corporis  cruciari  et  consumi 
vides,  graviorcs  deorum  immortalium  iras  subire  quam  illos  qui 
furentes  inducuntur  putas.  Non  sunt  illi  ejnlatus  et  gemitus  Phi- 
loctctae  tarn  miseri,  quamquam  sunt  acerbi,  quam  ilia  cxsultatio 
Athamantis,  et  quam  senium  matricidarum.  Tu,  quum  furiales  in 


18.  ui  opinio^  MarkUnd  said  it  should 
be  * falsa  opinio/  and  thus  the  argumcn> 
tation,  * Quia  exiim  ante  te,*  etc.,  would 
be  right.  But  Gesoer  explained  it  cor- 
rectly : **  because  you  have  not  lost  your 
eyesight,  as  ]>eopIe  suppose  those  do  who 
violate  these  mysteries.'’  The  next  son* 
tenco  is  very  obscure,  but  Gesner  under- 
stood it,  for  be  explains  it  *•  Nemo  enim 
ante  te  tale  quid  ausus  fuerat."  But  the 
Doclamator  says  it  thus:  “Because  you 
have  not  lost  your  sight,  as  we  might  have 
expected^but  we  hardly  know  what  to  ex* 
]>ect,  for  no  roan  before  yon  ever  inten- 
tionally saw  the  ^ sacra,'  and  nobody  can 
toll  what  punishment  would  follow  such  a 
crime  as  that."  Of  course  the  loss  of  sight 
in  such  a case  would  be  too  little ; and  we 
must  look  for  another  punishment.  “ Ipsa 
tota  sententia  putida  cst.  Quid  quaeratnus 
dc  singulis?"  (Wolf). 

lumhiit  . . . caeci/as"]  Markland  mis- 
understood this.  Ho  thought  ' caecitas 
libidinis'  meant  'freedom  from  libido,’  os 
* luminis  cae<-itas'  means,  as  he  supposes, 
‘ privation  of  sight.’  But  the  man  opposed 
blindness  of  sight  to  blindness  of  lust,  in 
bU  usual  elegant  way.  “ Interdum  legen* 
tem  facile  occaecat  ipse  Declaroator  futili- 
tatc  sententiarum  ct  antithetis  suit"  (Wolf). 


conniven/es]  How  can  a blind  man’s 
eyes  be  called 'conniventes?*  Gesner  proves 
tliat  * connivere  ’ means  ' claudere  ’ from 
Cicero  (De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  57)i  who  opposes 
'oculis  somno  connivenlibus  ’ to  ' apertts 
ooulis.’  But  this  does  not  prove  that  * con- 
niventes ’ means  ' caecos.’  Wolf  h^<  dis- 
covered why  he  says  ' conniventes.’  It  is 
the  antitbet  of  * flagrantes  oculi,’  the  large, 
fiery  eyes  of  the  lady  whom  Cicero  calls 
(Ad  Attic,  ii.  9),  the  epithet  of 
Homer’s  Hera. 

Appius  Caecus  was  not  the  * abavus  ’ of 
Clodius.  “On  the  different  degrees  in  which 
Cicero  traces  the  pedigree  of  P.  Clodius 
from  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  compare  now 
W.  Drumann,  ii.  p.  199,  Rem.  39.  In 
common  life  the  expressions  * abavus,’  ' ata* 
vus’  were  not  taken  so  strictly.  See  c.  II. 
As  to  the  blindness  of  Appius  Caecus  and 
the  different  opinions  of  the  ancients  them- 
selves on  this  matter,  compare  now  the 
:^amG  scholar,  p.  179,  Rem.  "t'Z.  Wo  Icam 
still  more  of  the  fiery  co<{uotti8h  eyes  of 
C’lodia  in  the  speech  for  M.  Caelius,  c.  20" 
(Klotx). 

senium]  ' senium  ’ C.  Wolf  says  that 
several  Oxford  MSS.  agree  in  'somnium,' 
which  is  the  common  r^ing.  He  thinks 
that  ' senium ' is  not  used  for  ' moeror  et 
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contionibus  voces  mittis,  quum  domos  civiuin  evertis,  quum  lapidl- 
bus  optimos  viros  foro  pellis,  quum  ardentes  faces  in  vicinorum 
tecta  jactas,  quum  aedes  sacras  inflammas,  quum  servos  concitas, 
quum  sacra  ludosque  conturbas,  quum  uxorem  sororemque  non  dis- 
cernis,  quum  quod  incas  cubile  non  sentis,  turn  baccharis,  turn 
furis,  turn  das  cas  poenas  quae  solae  sunt  hominum  sceleri  a diis 
immortalibus  constitutae.  Nam  corporis  quidem  nostri  infirmitas 
multos  subit  casus  per  se ; denique  ipsum  corpus  tenuissima  dc 
caussa  saepe  conficitur ; deorum  tela  in  impiorum  mentibus  figun* 
tur.  Quare  miscrior  es,  quum  in  omnem  fraudem  rap>eris  oculis, 
quam  si  omnino  oculos  non  habueris. 

XIX.  Sed  quoniam  de  iis  omnibus,  quae  haruspices  commissa 
esse  dicunt,  satis  est  dictum,  videamus  quid  iidem  haruspices  a diis 
jam  immortalibus  dicant  moneri.  Monent,  kk  peb  optimatium 

DISCORDIAM  niSSENSIONEMQUK  PATR1BU8  PRlKCIPIBUSaUE  CAEDES 
PERICULAUUE  CBEENTUB,  AUXII.IOUUE  DIM1NUITI8  DEFICIANTUR, 
QUA  UK  AD  UNU.M  IMPERIUM  PECUNIAE  REDEASf,  EXEEClTOSaOE 
[pulsus]  DEMiNUTioauE  ACCEDAT.  Haruspicum  vcrba  sunt  haec 
omnia : nihil  addo  de  meo.  Quis  igitur  banc  optimatium  discordiam 
molitur?  Idem  iste:  nec  ulla  vi  ingenii  aut  consilii  sui,  sed  quodam 
errore  nostro,  quern  quidem  ille,  quod  obscurus  non  erat,  facile 
perspexit.  Hoc  enim  ctiam  turpius  afflictatur  res  publics,  quod  ne 
ab  eo  quidem  vexatur,  ut,  tamquam  fortis  in  pugna  vir  acceptis  a 
forti  adversario  vulneribus  adversis  et  honestis  cadere  videatur. 
Ti.  Gracchus  convellit  statum  civitatis : qua  gravitate  vir ! qua 
eloquential  qua  dignitate ! nihil  ut  a patris  avique  African!  prae- 
stabili  iusignique  virtute  praeterquam  quod  a senatu  desciverat 


afHicfatio*  except  by  the  dramatic  writers. 
Tlie  stories  of  Atliamas,  Orestes,  Alcmoeon, 
and  others  were  now  familiar  to  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  stage  was  supplied  with  trage- 
dies by  imitation  of  the  Greeks. 

noMtri  Markland  ridicules 

* corporis  infirmitas  ' and  * ipsum  corpus.' 
The  ‘infirmity  of  the  body'  is  something 
that  U liable  to  accidents,  and  the  ‘ ipsum 
corpus ' may  be  destroyed  by  a very  slight 
thing.  Gesner  defends  it.  The  thing  is  not 
worth  a remark  in  this  author.  In  any 
other  there  would  be  something  to  say 
about  it. 

Markland  might  have  directed  his  ridi- 
cule better  against  the  conclusion : “ Quaro 
niiserior  es — when  you  art*  hurried  into  all 
crime  with  eyes  than  if  you  had  no  eyes  at 
all."  His  eyes  only  st*rv^  to  show  him  the 
way  ‘ in  fraudem.'  This  writer,  who  looks 


a long  way  before  him,  made  this  beautiful 
conclusion  first,  and  then  he  had  to  preparo 
his  promises.  So  ho  begins  ‘ Non  ignoviC 
. . . quod  . . . oculos  non  perdidisti and  he 
asks  'an  tibi  luminis  obesset  caocitas  plus 
quam  libidinis?' 

19.  Haruspicum  verba  «nn/]  " In  ipsis 
deinde  Haruspunim,  si  credimus,  verbis  cum 
pravo  ingenio  Rhetoris  certarunt  librarii 
loco  sic  vitiando  vix  ut  expediri  possit" 
(Wolf). 

ne  ab  ef)  . , , m/,]  I do  not  find  any  re- 
mark by  the  critics  here.  The  Declamator 
has  confused  the  idea  by  a loose  and  in- 
accurate construction.  His  *res  publica' 
and  his  'forlis  vir'  are  confounded. 

Ti.  Gracchut  . . . C.  GrcccAi/r  ,•]  There 
is  nothing  inconsistent  hero  with  what  Cicero 
says  of  the  Gracchi  after  he  had  been  consul 
(\"ol.  II.  Index). 
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defloxisset.  Secutus  est  C.  Gracchus ; quo  ingenio  ! qua  eloquentia  ! 
quanta  vi ! quanta  gravitate  dicendi ! ut  dolcrent  boni  omnes  non  ilia 
tanta  ornanienta  ad  niellorem  mentem  voluntateinque  esse  conversa. 
Ipse  [L.]  Saturninus  ita  fuit  effrenatus  et  paene  deinens  ut  auctor 
esset  egregius,  et  ad  aniinos  imperitorum  excitandos  inflaniinandos- 
que  perfectus.  Nam  quid  ego  de  P.  Sulpicio  loquar!  cujus  tanta 
in  dicendo  gravitas,  tanta  jucunditas,  tanta  brcvitas  fuit,  ut  posset 
vel  ut  prudentes  errarent  vel  ut  boni  minus  bene  sentirent  perficere 
dicendo.  Cum  bis  conflictari,  et  pro  salute  patriae  quotidie  diuii- 
care,  erat  omnino  illis  qui  turn  rem  publicam  gubemabant  molestum, 
sed  habebat  ea  inolestia  quandam  tamen  dignitatem. 

XX.  Hie  vero,  de  quo  ego  ipse  tam  multa  nunc  dico,  pro  dii 
immortales ! quid  est,  quid  valet,  quid  affert,  ut  tanta  civitas,  si 
cadet,  quod  dii  omen  obruant,  a viro  tamen  confecta  videatur  ? qui 
post  patris  mortem  primam  illam  aetatulam  suam  ad  scurrarum 
locupletium  libidines  detulit ; quorum  intemperantia  expleta,  in 
domesticis  est  germanitatis  stupris  volutatus ; deinde  jam  robustus 


L.  <S'a/Mmtnu«]  lie  was  ^effrenatus  et 
paene  demons  his  favourite  ‘ paene  ’ 
(Quum  Senatui,  c.  15,  note),  but  he  means 
* piano’  here,  os  Wolf  remarks,  who  also 
says  : **  E^o  vero  dubitom,  an  multum  effi- 
caciae  habeat  laus  Saturnini,  quae  tails  est  ut 
earn  ctiam  sibi  sine  ulla  arrogantia  rindicare 
potuerit  Clodius*”  He  adds : “ Sod  hoc 
videmus,  quum  dixisset  l>eclamator  Ipte  L. 
SatuminnSf  non  succurri.ssc  ei  aptiores  sen- 
tentias  et  ad  hunc  tribunum  proprie  perd- 
nontes : ita  amphoram  instituit  tnfelix  arti» 
fex,  sed  oxiit,  ut  saepe,  urceolus.” 

P.  Sulpicio]  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  tr.  pi. 
B.c.  88,  one  of  the  faction  of  C.  Marius, 
lo5t  his  life  in  the  civil  commotions  of  that 
time.  Ho  left  no  written  speeches,  but 
Cicero  (Brutus,  c.  55)  says  he  was  one  of 
the  first  of  orators : his  lan^age  was  rapid 
and  flowing,  but  yet  not  n‘dundant  or  dif- 
fuse (E)c  Or.  i.  ; iii.  3 ; Plutarch,  Marius, 
c.  34,  35 ; Sulla,  c.  10).  Sulpicius  could 
either  mislead  the  wise  or  make  the  honest 
think  like  dishonest  men,  as  we  are  here  told. 
An  oratorical  power  of  this  kind  is  certainly 
rare.  We  can  understand  how  a clever 
orator  might  mislead  the  foolish  or  bring 
the  dishonest  to  bad  counsels ; but  the  De- 
clamator  always  misses  the  point.  However, 
let  it  bo  so.  Sulpicius  accomplished  this 
by  the  dignity  of  his  language  and  his  sua- 
vity, which  we  can  understand ; but  I do 
not  understand  how  brevity  could  help  him. 
For  when  we  speak  of  the  means  by  which 
he  accomplish^  his  purpose,  we  mean  to 


mark  these  means  as  something  peculiar; 
and  brevity,  as  a positive  quality,  is  not 
adapted  to  persuade.  When  Cicero  cha- 
racterizes Sulpicius*  oratory  as  ' yet  not  re- 
dundant or  diffuse,’  be  clearly  exdudes  bre- 
vity. He  means  that  brevity  was  not  a 
characteristic  of  his  oratory,  but  fulness, 
and  he  guards  against  the  conclusion  of  this 
fulness  being  in  excess  by  the  words  which 
I have  quoted. 

1 have  never  yet  found  an  instance  in 
which  the  Dcclamator,  when  contra.stcd 
with  Cicero,  thought  or  wrote  like  him. 
Such  a sentence  as  this  might  pass  un- 
observed by  those  who  have  exercised  their 
judgment  very  little,  but  1 believe  that  all 
men  of  sound  sense  will  here  find  evidence 
that  the  man  is  an  impostor. 

20.  eyo  ip»*]  Mark  land  could  see  no 
meaning  in  *ipse.’  It  is  to  be  explainetl, 
says  Klotz,  by  reference  to  ' Cum  his  con- 
tlictari  . . . erat  omnino  illis,’  &c. 

omen  odruQnt,]  Tlie  nsual  word  is 
* avertant.’  Markland  finds  fault  with  * ob- 
ruant.’ Gesner  thinks  it  is  an  elegant  meta- 
phor, though  it  is  not  found  elsewhere. 
Wolf  observes  that  this  use  of  the  verb  has 
not  yet  been  discovered  in  Cicero  and  never 
will : “ quandoquidem  reperiri  ne<juit,  quod 
non  inest : qua  dc  re  diligentium  Criticorum 
certiora  sunt  responsa  (|uam  llaruspicum 
ista  aut  Lexicographorum  ” (Wolf). 

germanitaiiM]  The  word,  as  Markland 
observes,  occurs  in  Livy  (40.  c.  8),  where  it 
means  * brotherhood.’  So  it  seems,  as  Wolf 
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provinciae  se  ac  rei  inilitari  dedit,  atque  ibi  piratarum  contumelias 
perpessus  etiam  Cilicum  libidines  barbarorumque  satiavit ; post 
cxercitu  L.  Luculli  sollicitato  p«r  nefandum  scelus  fugit  illinc, 
Romacque  recent!  adventu  suo  cum  propinquis  suis  decidit,  ne  reos 
faceret ; a Catilina  pecuniam  accepit,  ut  turpissime  praevaricaretur. 
Inde  cum  Murena  se  in  Galliam  contulit,  in  qua  provincia  mor- 
tuorum  testamenta  conscripsit,  pupillos  necavit,  nefarias  cum  multis 
scelerum  pactiones  societatesque  conflavit.  Unde  ut  rediit,  quaes- 
tiim  ilium  maxime  fecundum  uberemque  campestrem  totum  ad  se 
ita  redcgit,  ut  homo  popularis  fraudaret  improbissime  populum, 
idemque  vir  clemens  divisores  omnium  tribuum  domi  ipse  suae 
crudelissima  morte  mactaret.  Exorta  est  ilia  rei  publicae,  sacris, 
religiunibua,  auctoritati  vestrae,.judiciis  publicis  funesta  quaestura; 
in  qua  idem  iste  deos  hominesque,  pudorem,  pudicitiam,  senatus 
' auctoritatem,  jus,  fas,  leges,  judicia  violavit.  Atque  hie  ei  gradus, 
o misera  tempora  stultasque  nostras  discordias,  P.  Clodio  gradus 
ad  rem  publicam  hie  primus  est  aditus  ad  popularem  jactationem 
atque  ascensus.  Nam  Ti.  Graccho  invidia  Numantini  foederis,  cui 


says,  to  mean  “ jos  et  viocxilam  fratrnm  sen 
germanorum.*' 

X.  Luculli']  The  story  of  Clodius  excit- 
ing mntiuy  in  LucuUus’  army  is  told  by 
Plutarch  (Lucullus,  c.  34)  and  by  Dion 
Cassius,  35.  g.  14,  who  however,  as  Wolf 
remarks,  '*  Clodium  a piratis  captum  narret 
ante  istam  ezercitu.s  Luculliani  solidta- 
tionem.*'  So  it  is  said  here  also.  But  Wolf 
intended  to  write  * post.*  for  Dion  (35.  c.  I?) 
places  Clodius’  capture  by  the  pirates  after  be 
had  left  Lucullus.—*  illinc  :*  *illim,*  Baiter. 

Catilina]  Whom  Clodius  accused  of 

* re(>etundae,'  B.  c.  G5,  and  then  acted  the 

* praevaricator  ’ (In  Pison.  c.  10;  Introd.  to 
the  orations  against  Catilina). 

cum  Murena]  b.c.64.,  Sm  Pro  Mur«ia, 
0.  20.  Drumann  remarks  that  if  Clodius 
did  all  that  be  is  here  charged  with  Murena 
did  not  deserve  Cicero’s  panegyric,  for  he 
ought  to  have  stopped  Clodius.  **  Cicero 
exaggerates  every  way  :**  or  the  Declamator. 

campewireTH]  Ho  alludes  to  bribery  in 
the  Campus,  but  I do  not  pretend  to  know 
exactly  what  be  means  to  say.  Klotz  ad- 
mits there  is  exaggeration  in  this  long  list 
of  crimes,  but  he  contends  that  Uiis  does 
not  prove  that  Cicero  is  not  the  author; 
which  1 grant.  But  * divisores  omnium 
tribuum  , . . mactaret  ’ is  rather  more  than 
even  Cicero  would  say  in  his  most  extrava- 
gant mood : **  At  ditiMoret  omnium  tribuum 
a Clodio  occisos  Judaeus  credat  Apella,  non 


qoisquam  Christianorum  " (Wolf). 

Atque  hie  ei  gradutf]  **  Absurda  struc- 
tura  verborum,  neque  cetera  ilia  placent, 
hie  primus  est  aditus — adscensus.  Neque 
omittenda  saltern  est  elegans  coircctio  Lam- 
bini,  gradus  ad  rempuOl.Jiie  primus  fuitt 
hie  primus  aditus  (Wolf). 

7y.  Graeeho]  We  bad  the  Gracchi  in  c. 
19,  and  they  appear  again.  This  is  the 
Declamator’s  fashion.  His  actors  are  worked 
hard.  In  c.  19  he  told  us  that  Ti.  Gracchus 
*a  senatu  desgiverat.*  Here  the  * invidia 
Numantini  foederis  ...  a gravitate  patnim 
descisccre  co^t.’  He  has  first  told  it  us  in 
general  t^ms.  Now  he  comes  to  the  par- 
ticulars. The  story  of  the  consul  C.  Man- 
cinus,  B.C.  137,  and  his  treaty  with  the 
Numantini  is  told  by  Plutarch  (Ti.  Grac- 
chus, c.  5).  The  senate  did  not  recognue 
Mancinus’  treaty,  and  the  Romans  gave  him 
up  to  the  Numantines,  but  the  Numantini 
would  not  accept  him  (Cic.  Dc  Off.  iii.  30). 
It  IS  not  true  that  the  Numantine  treaty 
was  the  cause  of  Gracchus  * deserting  tho 
gravity  of  the  Senate  ;*  for  ' patrmn  ’ does 
not  mean  the  ' patres  ’ of  Gracchus,  as  some 
have  supposed.  The  passage  in  Cicero  which 
comes  nearest  to  the  assertion  made  here  is 
in  the  Brutus  (c.  2^).  But  compare  Pro 
8estio,  c.  48.  It  was  the  Agraria  Lex  of 
Gracchus  which  disturbed  the  state.  He 
bad  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  matter  of 
Mancinus. 
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fcriendo  quaestor  C.  Mancini  consulis  quum  esset  interfuerat,  et  in 
CO  foedere  improbando  senatusseveritasdoloriet  timofi  fuit,  istaque 
res  ilium,  fortem  et  clarum  virum,  a gravitate  patrum  desciscere 
coegit.  C.  autem  Gracchum  mors  fratema,  pietas,  dolor,  magnitudo 
aniini  ad  expetendas  domestic!  sanguinis  poenas  excitavit.  Satur- 
ninum,  quod  in  annonae  caritate  quaestorem  a sua  frumentaria 
procuratione  senatus  amovit,  eiquerei  M.  Scauruin  praefecit,  scimus 
dolore  factum  esse  popularem.  Sulpicium  ab  optima  caussa  pro- 
fectum  Caioque  Julio  consulatum  contra  leges  petenti  resistentem 
longius  quara  voluit  popularis  aura  provexit.  XXI.'  Fuit  in  his 
omnibus  caussa,  etsi  non  justa,  nulla  enim  potest  cuiquam  male  de 
re  publica  mcrendi  justa  esse  caussa,  gravis  tamen,  et  cum  aliquo 
aniini  et  virili  dolore  conjuncta.  P.  Clodius  a crocota,  a mitra,  a 
muliebribus  soleis  purpureisque  fasciolis,  a strophio,  a psalterio,  a 
ilagitio,  a stupro  est  factus  repente  popularis.  Nisi  eum  muliercs 
exornatum  ita  deprehendissent,  nisi  ex  eo  loco,  quo  eum  adirc  fas 
non  fuerat,  ancillarum  beneficio  emissus  esset,  popular!  homine  po- 
pulus  Romanus,  res  publica  cive  tali  carcret.  Hanc  ob  amentiam 
in  discordiis  nostris,  de  quibus  ipsis  his  prodigiis  reccntibus  a diis 
iminortalibus  admonemur,  arreptus  est  unus  ex  patriciis  cui  tribuno 
plebis-fieri  non  liceret.  Quod  anno  ante  frater  Metellus,  et  concors 
etiam  turn  senatus,  principe  Cn.  Pompeio  sententiani  dicente,  ex- 
cluscrat  acerrimeque  una  voce  ac  mente  restiterat,  id  post  discidium 


fuit,  ittaque  r«]  ♦ Fuit  itaquo  * P.  G.  E., 
* fuit  * M.,  *■  fuit,  eaquc  res ' Baiter. 

J'rumentaria  procuratione'^  Pro  Seitio, 
c.  17«—  * Caioque  Julio  this  was  C.  Julius 
Caesar  Strabo,  who  though  he  had  not  been 
praetor,  was  a candidate  for  the  consulship 
against  the  Lex  Villia  (Ci<«ro,  Brutus,  c. 
4Uf  G3).  He  lost  his  life  the  next  year, 
B.c.  87(  when  Cinna  and  Marius  entered 
Rome  and  murdered  Sulla’s  partizana  (Bru- 
tus, c.  89).  — * popularis  aura:'  one  of 
Horace’s  expressions  (Carm.  iii.  2),  and  per- 
haps Cicero’s  too.  Cicero  has  ‘ ventus  popu- 
laris,’ ProCluentio,  c.  47?  Virg.  Aen.  Ti.8)7> 
21.  crocota^']  * Crocota,’ a woman's  dress, 
said  to  have  been  used  by  the  * histriones  ’ 
when  they  played  women’s  parts.  He  is 
describing  the  dress  of  Clodius  when  he  got 
into  Caesar's  house  iu  female  uttire.  Baiter 
writes  ‘ fascooli.’  * Fasciae  ' and  * fascioli  ’ 
were  used  both  by  men  and  women  to 
cover  the  arras  and  legs  with.  The  * stro- 
phium  ’ coiihned  the  breasts,  and  the  ' mi- 
tra ’ the  hair.. 

**  Non  6avo  retinens  subtilem  Tertice  mi- 
tram, 


Non  contecta  levi  rclatum  pectus  amictu, 

Non  tcreti  strophio  luctantcs  vincta  pa- 
pillas. 

(Catullus,  Epithal.  Pelei  et  The- 
tidos,  T.  65,  &c.) 

non  liceret.']  Emesti  erased  * non,' but  he 
did  wrong.  Cicero  says  (De  Legg.  iii.  9) : 

Neminero  in  noe  Tribunum  potuisse  re- 
periri,  nisi  cui  ne  esse  quidem  licuisset 
Tribuno.” 

§enatu$t  principe]  * senatus,  senatus  prin- 
cipe,' Baiter.  Clodius  made  an  attempt,  it 
seems,  to  be  elected  tribune  the  year  before 
be  was  elected. 

Cicero  says  in  a letter  to  Atticos  written 
in  the  consulship  of  Afriinius  and  Metellus 
Celcr  (b.c.  60)  : **  Est  autem  C.  Hcrennius 
quidam  tribunus  pi. — is  ad  plebem  P.  Clo- 
dium  traducit,  idemque  fert  ut  universus 
populus  in  Campo  Martio  suffragium  de  re 
Clodii  ferat.”  8ee  also  Dion,  37*  c.  51. 
The  * affinis  ct  sodalis,  clarissimus  vir ' is 
Cii.  Pompeius,  whoso  son  married  a niece  of 
P.  Clodius. 
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optimatium,  de  quo  ipso  nunc  monemur,  ita  perturbatum  itaque 
pcrnnitatuin  cst,  ut,  quod  fratcr  consul  ne  fierct  obstitcrat,  quod 
affinis  et  sodalis,  clarissinius  vir,  qui  ilium  reum  non  laudarat, 
excluserat,  id  is  consul  efficerct  in  discordiis  principum,  qui  illi 
unus  inimicissimus  esse  debuerat,  et  eo  fecisse  auctore  se  diceret, 
cujus  auctoritatis  neminem  posset  poenitere.  Injecta  est  fax  foeda 
ac  luctuosa  rei  publicae ; petita  est  auctoritas  vestra,  gravitas  am- 
plissimorum  ordinum,  consensio  bonorum  omnium,  totus  denique 
civitatis  status.  Haec  enim  certe  petebantur,  quum  in  me  cogni- 
torem  harum  omnium  rerum  ilia  flamma  illorum  temponim  conji- 
ciebatur.  Excepi,  et  pro  patria  solus  exarsi,  sic  tamen  ut  vos 
iisdem  ignibus  circumsepti  me  primum  ictum  pro  vobis  etfumantem 
videretis.  XXII.  Xon  scdabantur  discordiae,  sed  etiam  crescebat 
in  cos  odium  a quibus  nos  defendi  putabaiuur.  Ecce,  iisdem 


qui  illi  tiniu]  A hard  censnre  for  C. 
Ca^r  ” (Klotz).  Tho  Dedamatur  moans 
C.  Caosar  no  <!oubt. — ‘ et  eo  fecisae: ' P.  G.  E. 
and  Baiter  omit  * et.*  This  sentence  * Quod 
anno  * is  a fine  specimen  of  the  Declamator's 
style.  It  contains  many  choice  thin^ : 

* Qnod  . , . excluserat . . . restiterat.*  Then, 

* id,’  which  is  the  * quod  . . . excluserat  . . . 
restitcrat,’  was  * ita  perinutatum,’  that  * quod 
frater . . . obstitcrat,  quod  afhnis  exduse- 
rat  ’ (which  is  the  id  restored  to  its  original 
state  after  the  * permutatio  ’)  * id  is  consul 
etficcret.’  A man  could  not  write  greater 
nonscn.se  than  this  ; “ Id  Caesar  perficcrct, 
qui  tamen  ci  propter  opertum  Bonae  Deae 
vel  maxime  iiifensus  esse  debuisset,  et  qui, 
quum  perfoeisset,  excusandi  sui  causa  Pom* 
peio  se  auctorc  usum  simulavit.  Sic  adop- 
tione  facta  contra  leges,  injccta  est  fax  rei 
publicae  etc.”  (Wolf),— ‘eo  auctore:’  ho 
means  Cn.  Pompeius,  who  had  married 
Caesar’s  daughter  Julia  (b.c.  59). 

exdrsi,]  *'  Ar»i  malebat  Emestius,  quod 
putabat,  pro  palria  exardeitcere  non  satis 
Latine  ronstrui.  Illam  olegantiam  vix  verbo 
memorat,  qua  mox /umaru  Consul  tamquam 
incetua  domtu  describitur.  Auctori,  opi- 
nor,  compositum  verbum  efficadus  videba- 
tur,  et  apud  Virgiliura  fortasso  non  satis 
placebat  arden$  Vcalegon,  nisi  et  fumaret  ” 
(Wolf).  It  is  no  doubt  very  choice.  This 
writer  is  inexhaustible.  It  takes  twice  as 
many  words  as  ho  uses,  and  he  is  by  no 
means  sparing  in  wonls,  to  draw  out  of  him 
all  that  is  in  him.  A hint  may  help  the 
reader,  and  he  may  Apply  the  same  method 
to  many  other  beautiful  passages  which  I 
have  passed  over.  First,  a foul  and  sorrow- 
bringing  torch  was  hurled  at  the  Res  Pub* 


lica;  the  influence  of  the  senate  was  the 
object  aimed  at,  and  many  other  things, 
‘ Anally  even  the  whole  status  of  the  state  ;’ 
whatever  that  may  mean.  * These  things 
at  least  were  the  objects  of  attack,’  when 
that  ‘ flame  of  those  times  ’ was  burled 
against  ' me  oognitorem  harum  omnium 
rcrum.’  The  ‘auctoritas  vestra’  and  other 
things  were  the  objects  of  the  ^assaiflt  when 
the  flame  was  hurled  against  Cicero. 
Whether  this  ‘ flamma  ’ is  the  famous  ' far 
foeda,’  it  is  hard  to  say,  or  something  else ; 
nor  have  I tlte  least  idea  what  he  means 
by  ' cognitorem  harum  omnium  rcrum.’ 
He  received  the  flame  (excepi),  he  rather 
put  himself  in  the  way  to  meet  it,  for  he 
says  ‘ pro  patria  solus  exarsi ;’  from  which 
I conclude  that  the  ‘ fax  foeda  ’ did  not  hit 
tho  Res  Publica,  though  aimed  against  it, 
but  Cicero  put  himself  in  the  way.  It  is 
true  that  this  explanation  involves  an  as- 
sumption of  the  identity  of  the  ‘ Res  Pub- 
lica,’ and  the  ‘ Patria;’  which  I venture  to 
make,  though  with  some  hesitation,  re- 
membering what  manner  of  writer  I have  to 
explain.  True  he  * blazed  for  his  country,’ 
but  with  a limitation  expressed  by  ' sic 
tamen  ut,*  a form  of  expression  which  even 
in  a good  author  requires  a very  careful 
translation.  It  means  altogether:  “I  did 
blaze  for  my  country,  and  though  I did,  you 
still  were  surrounded  by  the  same  fires,  and 
saw  me  first  struck  for  you  (I  leave  tho 
exact  meaning  uncertain)  and  smoking.” 
This  ‘excepi  ’ is  one  of  tho  Declamator’s 
darling  hits  of  rhetoric.  lie  uses  it  often. 
Compare  Do  Domo,  c.  524,  V excepi  meo 
corporc,”  &c. ; and  c.  25,  “ omnem  enim  vim 
. « . ocerbitos  moi  casus  exceperat.” 
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auctoribus,  Pompeio  principe,  qui  cupientem  Italiani,  flagitantcs 
VOS,  populum  liomanum  desiderantcm,  non  auctoritate  sua  solum, 
scd  etiam  precibus  ad  meam  salutem  excitavit,  restituti  sumus. 
Sit  discordiarujn  finis  aliquando;  a diuturnis  dissensionibus  con- 
quiescamus.  Non  sinit  cadein  ista  labes : eas  habet  contiones,  ea 
miscet  ac  turbat  ut  modo  se  his,  modo  vendat  illis ; nec  tamen  ita 
ut  se  quisquam,  si  ab  isto  landatus  sit,  iaudatiorem  putet,  sed  ut 
eos  quos  non  amant  ab  eodem  j^audeant  vituperari.  Atquo  ego 
hunc  non  minor — quid  enim  faciat  aliud? — illos  homines  sapientis- 
simos  gravissimosque  minor;  primum,  quod  qucmquam  clarum 
hominem  atque  optime  de  re  publica  saepe  meritum  impurissimi  voce 
hominis  violari  facile  patiuntur ; deinde,  si  existimant  perditi  ho- 
minis  profligatique  maledictis  posse,  id  quod  minime  conducit  ipsis, 
cujusquam  gloriam  dignitateinque  violari ; postremo,  quod  non  sen- 
tiunt  id,  quod  tamen  mihi  jam  suspicari  videntur,  illius  furentes  ac 
volaticos  impetus  in  se  ipsos  posse  converti.  Atque  ex  hac  nimia 
nonnullorum  alienatione  a quibusdam  haerent  ea  tela  in  re  publica, 
quae  quamdiu  haerebant  in  uno  me,  graviter  cquidem,  sed  aliquanto 
levius  fcrebam.  An  iste,  nisi  primo  sc  dcdisset  iis  quorum  animos 
a vcstra  auctoritate  scjunctos  esse  arbitrabatur,  nisi  eos  in  caelum 
suis  laudibus  praeclarus  auctor  extollerct,  nisi  exercitum  C.  Cae- 
saris, — in  quo  fallebat,  sed  eum  nemo  redarguebat, — nisi  eum,  in- 
quam,  exercitum  signis  infestis  in  curiam  se  immissurum  minitaretur, 
nisi  se  Cn.  Pompeio  adjutore,  M.  Crasso  auctore  quae  faciebat 
facere  clamarct,  nisi  consules  caussam  conjunxissc  secum,  in  quo 
uno  non  mentiebatur,  confirmaret,  tarn  crudelis  niei,  tarn  sceleratus 
rei  publicae  vexator  esse  potuisset?  . XXI II.  Idem,  postcaquam 
rcspirarc  vos  a metu  caedis,  emergere  auctoritatem  vestram  o 
fluctibus  illis  servitutis,  revivisccre  memoriam  ac  desiderium  inci 
vidit,  vobis  se  coepit  subito  fallacissime  venditare.  Turn  leges 
Julias  contra  auspicia  latas  et  hie  et  in  contionibus  dicere;  in 


22.  violari  facile  patiuntur  . . . dignita~ 
temqoe  violari ;]  Markland  objects  to  this 
that  the  man  first  admits  *se  violari*  by 
Clodius  ; and  then  denies  that  his  * dignitas  * 
can  suffer  (violari)  from  him.  Gesiier  has 
his  answer,  which  is  not  worth  cop)ing. 
Marklaml's  objection  may  be  good  or  bad. 
Tho  student  will  find  something  to  admire,- 
if  he  will  try  his  own  hand  on  the  passage. 
The  sentence  * Atquo  ex  hac  ’ seems  to  bo 
in  some  disorder. 

ej:ercitHm  C.  Caetarie,"]  Seo  Quum 
Senatui,  c.  13;  the  army  again.  Caesar's 


army  did  invade  Italy  some  time  after,  when 
he  had  conquered  Gallia ; but  this  talk 
about  it  is  absurd. — * in  quo  fallel>at  :* 
Lambinus  says  that  we  must  aild  ' multos,* 
which  is  not  in  many  of  the  M8.S.  Hut 
perhaps  it  is  in  none.  * Fallebat*  is  tho 
same  as  * lied.'  Seo  Pro  Sestto,  c.  10^17. 

23.  lege*  Juliat']  The  I.«ogcs  cnartod 
in  Caesar's  consulship,  b.c.  See  Do 

Domn,  c.  1 5. — * caocus  amentia  non  vidohat  :* 
be  must  have  been  stone  blind,  if  ho  amid 
not  see  that. — * de  caclo . . . senasset  :*  soe 
Do  Duino,  c.  16,  note  on  ‘ lex  curiata.’ 
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quibus  legibus  inerat  curiata  ilia  lex,  quae  totum  ejus  tribunatuin 
contincbat,  quatn  caecus  amentia  non  videbat;  producebat  fortis- 
simiim  virum  M.  Bibulum ; quaerebat  ex  eo,  C.  Caesare  leqes 
ferente,  de  caelo  semperne  servasset  ? Semper  ae  ille  aervaasc 
dicebat.  Augures  intcrrogabat,  quae  ita  lata  essent,  rectene  lata 
essent?  Illi  vitio  lata  case  dicebant.  Ferebant  in  oculia  hominem 
quidam  boni  viri  et  de  me  optime  mcriti,  aed  illiua,  ut  ego  arbitror, 
furoria  ignari.  Longiua  proceasifc : in  ipsum  Cn.  Pompeium  aucto- 
rem,  ut  praedicare  eat  aolitua,  conailiorum  auorum,  invehi  coepit. 
Inibat  gratiam  a nonnullia.  Turn  vero  elatua  ape  posae  ae,  quo- 
niam  togatum  doinestici  belli  exatinctorem  nefario  acelere  foedaaset, 
ilium  etiam,  ilium  externorum  bellorum  hostiumquc  victorem  affli- 
gere ; turn  est  ilia  in  templo  Caatoria  acelerata  et  paene  deletrix 
hujua  imperii  sica  deprehenaa ; turn  ille,  cui  nulla  hostium  diutiua 
urbs  uinquain  fuit  clauaa,  qui  omnea  anguatiaa,  omnes  altitudinea, 
omnium  objecta  tela  aemper  vi  et  virtute  perfregit,  obseaaus  eat 
ipae  domi,  mcque  nonnulla  imperitorum  vitupcratione  timiditatia 
meae  conailio  et  facto  auo  liberavit.  Nam  ai  Cn.  Pompeio,  viro 
uni  omnium  fortisaimo  quicumque  nati  aunt,  miscrum  magia  fuit 
quam  turpc,  quamdiu  ille  tribunua  plebis  fuit,  luccm  non  aapicere, 
carcrc  publico,  minaa  ejua  perferre,  quum  in  contionibua  diceret 
velle  ae  in  Carinis  aedificare  alteram  porticum,  quae  Palatio  re- 
aponderet,  certe  mihi  exire  domo  mea  ad  privatum  dolor^m  fuit 
luctuoaum,  ad  rationem  rei  publicae  glorioaum.  XXIV.  Videtia 
igitur  hominem  per  aeipaum  jampridem  afSictum  ac  jacentcm  pcrni- 


togatum  . . . bellt\  Cicero.  And  now 
we  have  a fine  set  of  antitheses,  which  the 
reader  wUl  not  ful  to  observe ; nor  that  we 
have  Cn.  Ponapeius  well  shut  up  in  his 
house,  where  the  Declamator  in  these  four 
orations  constantlj  keeps  him  (De  Domo, 
c.  25). 

#fco  deprthenta ;]  Pro  Milone,  c.  7 • 
**  coroprehensus  est  in  templo  Castoris 
servus  P.  CltKlii,  quern  ille  ad  Co.  Pom- 
peium iiiterticiendum  oollocorat : extorts  est 
ei  confitenti  sica  de  manibua : caruit  foro 
postca  Pompeius,  caruit  senatu,  caruit 

fiublico : jaiiua  se  ac  parictibus,  non  jure 
e^um  judiciorumque  texiu”  Compare  this 
with  the  Dorlamator’s  work. — * altitudines 
moeflium  ubje<*tas  sem{>er,’  Baiter. 

In  this  passage  of  the  Pro  Milone  wc 
have  'jus  le^m,^  an  expression  wliicii  the 
Declamator  has  used  (see  De  Domo.c.  14, 15. 
2n,  and  the  notes).  Ci(N?ro  says  that  Pom- 
peius ])rotected  himself  " by  his  door  and 
the  w^ls  of  his  house,  not  by  the  'jus* 


of  the  laws  and  the  courts.*’  I do  not 
think  that  we  have  any  English  word  which 
exactly  corresjioDds  to  ' jus  * in  this  sense. 
We  should  say  by  the  ‘authority  of  the 
laws.*  If  Cicero  had  said  * non  legibus 
judiciisque,*  he  would,  so  fiir  as  I under- 
stand the  passage,  have  said  enough.  When 
1 wrote  the  notes  on  the  passages  to  which 
I have  referred.  I had  some  doubt  if  'jus 
legum  * was  a Roman  expression  ; but  per- 
haps the  doubt  only  came  from  imperfect 
knowledge.  When  we  speak  of  laws 
(statutes,  enactments),  wc  can  also  speak  of 
their  binding  force,  or  power,  or  of  thot 
which  makes  them  what  they  are;  and 
this  he  seems  to  call  * jus  * in  this  sense. 

in  Carinit'}  The  house  of  Pompeius  was 
' in  Carinis,'  and  Clodius  threatened  to  pull 
it  down  and  build  a Purticus  there  as  he 
had  done  on  the  Palatium.  (Ht)r.  Epp.  i. 
7<  4R,  and  Macicane's  note.)  The  ' mihi 
exire,*  my  leaving  Rome,  is  the  antithesis  of 
Pompeius  not  being  able  to  leave  his  bouse. 
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ciosis  optimatium  discordiis  excitari,  cujus  initia  furoris  dissen- 
sionibus  eorum,  qui  turn  a vobis  sejuncti  videbantur,  sustcntata 
sunt.  Reliqua  jam  praecipitantis  tribunatus  etiam  post  tribunatum 
obtrectatores  eorum  atque  adversarii  defenderunt ; ne  a re  publica 
rei  publicae  pestis  removeretur  restiterunt ; etiam  ne  [meam] 
caussam  diceret,  etiam  ne  privates  esset.  Etianme  in  sinu  atque 
in  deliciis  quidam  optimi  viri  vipcram  illam  venenatam  ac  pesti- 
feram  habere  potuerunt?  quo  tandem  decepti  munere?  Volo, 
inquiunt,  esse  qui  in  contione  detrabat  de  Pompeio.  Detrahat 
ille  vituperando  I Velim  sic  hoc  vir  summus  atque  op  time  de  mea 
salute  mcritus  accipiat,  ut  a me  dicitur ; dicam  quidem  certe  quod 
sentio.  Mihi,  medius  fidius,  turn  de  illius  amplissima  dignitatc 
detrahere,  quum  ilium  maximis  laudibus  efferebat,  videbatur.  Utrum 
tandem  C.  Marius  splendidior,  quum  eum  C.  Glaucia  laudabat,  an 
quum  eundem  iratus  postea  vituperabat?  an  ille  demens  et  jam- 
pridem  ad  poenam  exitiumque  praeceps  foedior  aut  ifiquinatior  in 
Cn.  Pomp>eio  accusando  quam  in  universe  senate  vituperando  fuit  ? 
quod  quidem  miror,  quum  alterum  gratgm  sit  iratis,  alterum  esse 
tarn  bonis  civibus  non  acerbum.  Sed  ne  id  viros  optimos  diutius 
delectct,  legant  hanc  ejus  contionem  de  qua  loquor,  in  qua  Pom- 
peium  ornat  an  potius  deformat  I certe  laudat,  et  unum  esse  in  hac 
civitate  dignum  hujus  imperii  gloria  dicit,  et  signidcat  se  illi  esse 
amicissimum,  et  reconciliationem  gratiae  esse  factam.  Quod  ego 
quamquam  quid  sit  nescio,  tamen  hpe  statue,  hunc,  si  amicus  esset 


24.  dutffuionibus  torumt\  Caesar,  Pom- 
peias,  Crassus,  who  at  that  time  were  at 
variance  with  the  optimates  (Manatius). 

Reliqua  jam  praecipitantie]  " 1.  e.  ad 
hnem  ruentis.  Bed,  si  tria  tempera  indicaro 
voluit  auctor,  incipientis,  desinentis,  hniti 
tribunatus;  quom^o  sic  loqui  potuit,  ut 
tempus  post  tribunatum  sub  aJtero  illo, 
reliqua  praecipitantie  tribunatus^  compre- 
bendere  videatur  ? Mera  stribligo  est 
(Wolf).  * Praecipitans  tribunatus  ' is  a cor- 
rect expression,  1 bidieve.  It  is  one  of  the 
Declamator’a  at  least : '*  praedpitante  jam 
et  debilitato  tribunatu.” — * obtrectatores 
eorum  i*  those  whom  I have  often  men- 
tioned, Bibulus,  Cato,  Dumitius  (Manu- 
tius). 

[meam]  eauuam']  G.  E.  M.  have  ‘me- 
am.' I do  not  understand  it.— >‘ne  pri- 
vatus  esset he  bad  been  elected  aedile. 
**  For  as  they  coiitrived  to  have  the  * comi- 
tia ' held  before  Cludius’  trial,  they  took  care 
to  have  him  elected  Aedilis  Curulis  " (Manu- 
tius).  This  was  to  prevent  his  trial  taking 


place.  How  then  could  he  be  threatened 
with  a trial,  as  he  is  in  c.  4,  note  ? 
sinu]  Nic.  Angelius  : ‘ senatu  * C. 
Gtaueia']  He  was  at  first  a friend  of 
C.  Marius,  afterwards  an  enemy.  He 
perished  with  the  tribanc  Saturiiinus.  See 
the  introduction  to  the  oration  Pro  C. 
Rabirio,  Vol.  II.  4J2. 

Sed  ne  id  . , . deleetet^']  “ ScU.  Pom- 
peium  a Ctodio  viluperari^  ut  recte  sub- 
audit Manutius,  sed  divinitus,  non  ex  bene 
vincto  sermono.  Nihil  vero  absurdiu.^  est, 
quam  quod  invitatur  Senatus  ad  leyettdam 
Clodii  concionem^  quam  tamen  mode  panels 
ante  horis,  habitam  supra  tinxerat.  Mcmi- 
nitno  Duclamator  sc  (c.  4)  dixisse,  ad  se 
delatam  eoncionem^  quod  nemo  de  scriptis 
cxemplaribus  acceperit  ? an  opinatus  est,  in 
paucis  diebus  talem  orationcm  apud  omnes 
Sosios  in  columnis  ex)M>sitam  fuisse  ? NuU 
suspicacior  esse:  nihil  meminit  Decla- 
mator;  oblitus  cat  et  loci  ct  temporis 
harum  nugarum  suarum  **  (Wolf). 

(amen  hoc  siaiuot  hunc,  et  atnicue  eeeei] 
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Pompeio,  laudaturum  ilium  non'fuisse.  Quid  enim,  si  illi  inimicis- 
simus  esset,  amplius  ad  ejus  laudem  minucndam  facere  potuisset! 
Videant  ii  qui  ilium  Cn.  Pompeio  inimicum  esse  gaudebant  ob 
eamque  caussam  in  tot  tantisque  sceleribus  connivebant,  et  non- 
nuinquani  ejus  indomitos  atque  effrenatos  furores  plausu  etiam  suo 
prosequebantur,  quam  se  cito  inverterit.  Nunc  enim  jam  laudat 
ilium  : in  eos  invehitur  quibus  se  antea  venditabat.  Quid  existi- 
matis  eum,  si  reditus  ei  gratiae  patuerit,  esse  facturum,  qui  tarn 
libenter  in  opinionem  gratiae  irrepat?  XXV.  Quas  ego  alias 
optimatium  discordias  a diis  immortalibus  definiri  putem  ? nam  hoc 
quidem  verbo  neque  P.  Clodius  neqiie  quisquani  de  gregalibus  ejus 
aut  de  consiliariis  designatur.  Habent  Etrusci  libri  certa  nomina, 
quae  in  id  genus  civium  cadere  possint.  dkteriores,  repulsos, 
quod  jam  audietis,  hos  appellant,  quorum  et  mentes  et  res  sunt 
pcrditae  longequc  a coiniiiuni  salute  disjunctae.  Quarc,  quuni 
dii  inimortales  monent  de  optimatium  discordia,  de  clarissimorum 
et  optime  meritorum  civium  dissensione  praedicunt,  quum  principi- 
bus  periculum  caedemque  portendunt,  in  tuto  collocant  Clodium, 
qui  tantum  abest  a principibus  quantum  a puris,  quantum  a reli- 
giosis.  Vobis,  o clarissimi  atque  optimi  cives,  et  vestrae  saluti 
consulendum  et  prospiciendum  vident.  Caedes  principum  osten- 
ditur ; id  quod  interitum  optimatium  sequi  necesse  est  adjungitur : 
ne  in  unius  iinperium  res  recidat  admonemur.  Ad  quern  metum  si 
deorum  inonitis  non  duceremur,  tamcn  ipsi  nostro  sensu  conjec- 
turaque  rapcremur.  Neque  enim  ullus  alius  discordiarum  solet 
esse  exitus  inter  claros  et  potentes  viros,  nisi  aut  universus  inte- 
ritus  aut  victoris  dominatus  aut  regnum.  Dissensit  eura  Mario, 
clarissimo  civc,  consul  nobilissimus  et  fortissimus,  L.  Sulla.  Horum 
uterque  ita  cecidit  victus  ut  victor  idem  regnaverit.  Cura  Octavio 


Garatoni  thought  that  this  was  all  trifling, 
if  it  was  said  seriously,  but  it  is  not.  The 
foundation  of  the  merriment  is,  it  is  said, 
that  the  senators  knew  that  Pompeius  was 
not  reconciled  to  Clodius,  as  a letter  of 
Cicero  to  his  brother  shows  (Ep.  Ad  Q.  Fr. 
iii.  4).  Wolf,  after  giving  Garatoni's  cx« 
plaiiation,  says:  ** Nobis  ut  rcliqua  horum 
non  displicent,  ita  jocari  nunc*  orator  non 
videtur,  sed  vulgarcm  sententiam  dc  laude 
turpissimi  hominis  magnum  virum  dchones- 
tantc  nimis  pucriliter  persequutus  cssc.** 
That  is  the  true  explanation. 

reditus  ei  j^ratiae  Markland 

observes  tliat  the  Romans  said  ' redire  in 
gratiaio/ and  * reditus  in  gratiain,*  but  not 


* reditus  gratiae  * (De  Prov.  Cons.  c.  20 ; 
Pro  Mil.  c.  3*2  ; Ad  Att.  ii.  .3).  Gesner 
admits  that  * reditus  gratiae  ' does  not  occur 
elsewhere ; but  be  asks  if  for  that  reason 
Cicero  could  not  have  written  it  ? He 
quotes  Horace’s  ‘prisca  Venus  redit’  (Carm. 
iii.  9),  as  if  it  were  the  same  thing. 

25  Nadeni  Etrusci  H6ri]  The  Etruscan 
‘libri ’of  the  Declamator.  Klotz  properly 
remarks  that  any  body  could  interpret 
‘ Detcriores,  Rc|mlsns’  just  as  he  pleased. 
“ Bene  monet,  ex  Klruscorum  libris  verba 
sua  }>etiissc  Haruspiccs.  Nam  Romao  non 
reperimus  ista  nomina  tamquam  certa  et 
propria  in  hoc  genere  usurpata,  oppositis 
opiimaiibus  *'  (Wolf). 
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collcga  Cinna  dissedit.  Utrique  horum  secunda  fortuna  regnum 
eat  largita,  adversa  mortem.  Idem  iterum  Sulla  supcravit : turn  sine 
dubio  habuit  regalem  potestatem,  quamquam  rem  publicam  recu- 
perarat.  Inest  hoc  tempore  baud  obscurum  odium,  atque  id  insitum 
penitus  et  inustum  animis  hominum  amplissimorum ; dissident 
principes ; captatur  occasio.  Qui  non  tantum  opibus  valent  nescio 
quam  fortunam  tamen  ac  tempus  exspectant.  Qui  sine  contro- 
versia  plus  possunt,  ei  fortasse  nonnuinquam  consilia  ac  sententias 
inimicorum  suoruin  extimescunt.  Tollatur  haec  e civitate  dis- 
cordia : jam  omnes  isti  qui  portenduntur  metus  exstinguentur ; 
jam  ista  serpens,  quae  turn  hie  delitescit,  turn  se  emergit  et  fertur 
illuc,  compressa  atque  illisa  morietur.  XXVI.  Monent  enim  iidem 

NE  OCCIJLTIS  COVSII.IIS  RES  POBLICA  LAEDATUR.  QuaC  SUnt  OC- 

cultiora  quam  ejus,  qui  in  contione  ausus  est  dicere,  justitium  edici 
oportere,  jurisdictionem  intermitti,  claudi  aerarium,  judicia  tolli  1 
nisi  forte  existimatis  hanc  tantam  colluvionem  illi  tantamque  ever- 
sionem  civitatis  in  mentem  subito  in  Rostris  nec  cogitanti  venire 
potuisse.  Est  quidem  ille  plenus  vini,  stupri,  somni,  plenusquc 
inconsideratissimae  ac  dementissimae'  temeritatis:  verum  tamen 
noctumis  vigiliis,  etiam  coitione  hominum,  justitium  illud  con- 


Ate  delitttcU,']  *Hic*  is  supposed  to 
mean  the  Senate,  and  * illuc  ’ the  people, 
or  the  popular  assemblies.  The  * serpent ' 
is  Clodius.  Graerios  suggested  ' elisa.' 

26.  Monent  enim]  Obscurum  est  quam 
connexionem  faciat  particula  caosalis.  Ergo 
Garatonins  enim  mutat  in  etiam  **  (Wolf). 
The  connexion  is  as  clear  as  usual  on  this 
writer : **  Let  discord  be  removed,  and  then 
the  lurking  serpent,  which  sometimee  shows 
itself,  will  be  strangled ; for  it  is  against 
secret  dangers  that  the  Haruspicea  warn 
us.” 

It  would  take  more  words  than  the 
author  has  used  tn  examine  all  that  he  has 
said  here.  Markland  could  not  under- 
stand these  * occultiora,*  which  Clodius 
proclaimed  in  public.  Gesner  explains  it : 
**  Fieri  posse  negatur  ut  occulta  sint  quae 
dicantur  in  contione.  Sed  quis  ita  stupidus 
est  ut  affirmet  ? Non  profecto  auctor.”  We 
must  look,  be  says,  to  the  words  ' noctumis 
vigiliis,  etiam  coitione  hominum,  justitium 
illud  ooncoctum  ac  meditatum  est.*  Gesner 
concludes  : **  Ergo  occultis  consiliis  noctur- 
nis  constitutum  est,  quomodo  ageret  ad 
populum  Clodius.'*  Wolf  says,  **  Non  dis- 
pHcct  haec  speciosa  interpretatio  qua  tamen 
non  admodum  roinuitur  culpa  scriptohs.*' 
Not  much  certainly.  Sec^  things  are 
VOL.  III. 


those  which  are  kept  secret,  not  proclaimed 
in  public.  It  requires  no  great  sagacity  to 
see  that  secret  things  must  be  planned 
secretly ; but  they  must  be  kept  secret  too 
till  tlie  time  comes  for  executing  the  design. 
— * nec  cogitanti  i*  * cogitanti  * P.,  Baiter  ; 
'ei  cogitanti*  G.  E.,  * uec  cogitanti*  M. 
Lambinui  thought  that  * nec  cogitanti  ’ was 
absurd.  But  if  the  Declamator  meant  to 
say,  *'  unless  you  suppose  that  this  came 
into  his  mind  all  at  once  on  the  * rostra,*  ” 
he  would  not  have  added  * cogitanti,'  a word 
which  is  quite  superduous,  unless  it  is 
qualified.  1 do  not  think  that  even  the 
Declamator  would  write  so.  Lambinus  pro- 
poses ' in  rostris  condonanti  ;*  which  is  at 
least  better  than  ' cogitanti ' alone.  How- 
ever, the  Declamator  adds,  this  design  was 
formed  by  night  in  deliberation  with  others ; 
therefore  it  was  not  a sudden  thought  on 
the  Rostra,  nor  did  it  there  drop  from  him 
without  reflection ; therefore  being  secret, 
formed  in  secret,  it  became  more  secret  by 
being  proclaimed.  This  is  the  man’s  argu- 
mentation ; for  ho  says  ' quae  sunt  occuU 
tiora?*  He  did  not  mean  to  say  what 
1 have  fixed  upon  him.  But  be  does  say 
it.  A better  writer  would  have  found  a 
way  of  avoiding  this  absurdity,  even  if  be 
meant  to  say  the  same  thing. 

H h 
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coctum  ac  meditatum  est.  Mementote,  patres  conscript!,  verbo 
illo  nefario  tentatas  aures  nostras,  et  perniciosam  viam  audiendi 
consuetudine  esse  munitam. 

Seqiiitur  illud,  ne  dktf.rioribits  REPOLstsQUK  honos  augeator. 
Repulses  videamus : nain  deteriores  qui  sint  post  docebo.  Sed 
tainen  in  euin  cadere  hoc  verbum  maxime,  qui  sit  unus  omnium 
mortalium  sine  ulla  dubitatione  deterrimus,  concedendum  est.  Qui 
sunt  igitur  repulsi  ? Non,  ut  opinor,  ii  qui  aliqua'ndo  honorem 
vitio  civitatis,  non  suo,  non  sunt  assecuti.  Nam  id  quidem  multis 
saepe  optimis  civibus  atque  honestissimis  viris  accidit.  Repulsi 
sunt  ii,  quos  ad  omnia  progredientes,  quos  munera  contra  leges 
gladiatoria  parantes,  quos  apertissime  largientes  non  solum  alien!, 
sed  etiam  sui,  vicini,  tribules,  urban!,  rustic!  reppulerunt.  Hi  ne 
honore  augeantur  monent.  Uebet  esse  gratum  quod  praedicunt ; 
sed  tamen  huic  malo  populus  Romanes  ipse  nullo  haruspicum 
admonitu  sua  sponte  prospexit.  Deteriores  cavete ; quorum  quidem 
magna  est  natio ; sed'  tamen  eomm  omnium  hie  dux  est  atque 
princeps.  Etenim  si  unum  hominem  deterrimum  poeta  praestanti 
aliquis  ingenio  fictis  conquisitisque  vitiis  deformatum  vellet  in- 
ducere,  nullum  profecto  dedecus  reperire  posset  quod  in  hoc  non 
inesset,  multaque  in  eo  penitus  dchxa  atque  haerentia  praeteriret. 
XXVII.  Parentibus  et  diis  immortalibus  et  patriae  nos  primum 
natura  conciliat;  eodem  enim  tempore  et  su.scipimur  in  lucein  et 
hoc  caelesti  spiritu  augemur  et  certam  in  sedem  civitatis  ac  liber- 
tatis  ascribimur.  Iste  parentum  nomen,  sacra,  memoriam,  gentem 
Fonteiano  nomine  obruit : deorum  ignes,  solia,  mensas,  abditos  ac 


cures  MaHdand  hc/A  the  read- 

ing  *veetrM.*  He  asks  bow  could  the 
seoatore’  ean  be  ' tent^ae/  when  Clodiua 
said  this,  not  in  the  senate,  but  before  the 
people?  They  sent  their  ‘notarii/  short* 
hand  writers,  says  Gesner,  to  take  the 
man's  speech  down  and  bring  it  to  them. 
**  Igitor  et  nos  errabainas,  non  Declamator, 
in  ea  re  de  qua  dioebamos  c.  24  " (Wolf). 
Any  body  might  have  carried  away  as  much 
as  we  are  told  that  Clodius  said.  But  it  is 
idle  work  to  explain  this  mao,  and  to  give 
him  an  exact  meaning  when  he  had  none. 
He  had  to  form  a phrase,  whidi  is  this : **re> 
member  that  be  made  a trial  of  our  (your) 
ears  by  that  nefarious  word  (he  means 
* words  ’),  and  that  a pernicious  way  was 
paved  (a  road  to  ruin,  perhaps)  by  the  habit 
of  hearing.''  A man  may  ask  himself 
more  questions  about  this,  than  he  can 
answer. 


ad  omnia  proffredientee,"}  “ Significat 
omnia  appredienfes,  omnia  eibi  arroganies. 
Ceterum  pleraque  istorum  ptgmentorum  de 
repuUie  petita  sunt  ex  causa  Vatinii,  nt 
intelligitor  ex  Cic.  in  banc  Orat.  c.  15, 
extr.  Clodius,  quodsciam,  nnllam  repulsam 
tulerat"  (WolO- 

27*  naiura  eonciliat ;]  * Natura  * means 

* generation  and  mode  ^ existence for  it 
is  the  ' natura ' of  man,  bis  being  what  he  is, 
which  determines  his  relationship  to  his 
parents,  to  the  immortal  gods,  ai^  to  his 
country  ; for  **  at  the  same  time  we  are 
both  produced  into  the  light  of  day,  and 
receive  the  increase  of  this  celestial  spirit, 
and  we  are  determined  to  a certain  Axed 
|dace  as  dtixens  and  free  men."  The  De* 
clamator  found  this  somewhM^,  and  makes 
it  the  text  for  the  pitiable  stuff  which  fol- 
lows. . 
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penetrales  focos,  occulta  et  maribus  non  invisa  solum,  sed  etiam 
inaudita  sacra  inexpiabili  scelcre  pcrvertit,  idemque  earum  templum 
inflamniavit  dearuin,  quarum  ope  etiam  aliis  incendiis  subvenitur. 
Quid  de  patria  loquar?  qui  priinum  eura  civem  vi,  ferro,  periculis, 
urbe,  omnibus  patriae  praesidiis  depulit,  quein  vos  patriae  con- 
servatorem  esse  saepissime  judicaritis ; deinde  everso  senatus,  ut 
ego  semper  dixi,  comite,  duce,  ut  ille  dicebat,  senatum  ipsum, 
principem  salutis  mentisque  publicae,  vi,  caede  incendiisque  per- 
vertit:  sustulit  duas  leges,  Aeliam  et  Fufiam,  maxime  rei  publicae 
salutarcs:  censuram  exstinxit:  intercessionein  removit:  auspicia 
delevit:  consules,  sceleris  sui  socios,  aerario,  provinciis,  exercitu 
amiavit ; reges  qui  erant  vendidit ; qui  non  erant  appellavit : Cn. 
Pompeiuin  ferro  doraum  compulit;  imperatoruin  monumentaevertit: 
inimicorum  domos  disturbavit : vestris  monumentis  suum'  nomcn 
inscripsit.  Iniiuita  sunt  scelera,  quae  ab  illo  in  patriam  sunt  edita. 
Quid,  quae  in  singulos  cives,  quos  necaviti  socios,  quos  diripuit! 
imperatores,  quos  prodidit  ? exercitus,  quos  tentavit  ? Quid  vcro 
ea,  quanta  sunt,  quae  in  ipsum  se  scelera,  quae  in  suos  edidit! 
Quis  minus  umquam  pcpercit  hostium  castris  quam  ille  omnibus 
corporis  sui  partibus  I Quae  navis  umquam  in  flumine  publico  tarn 
vulgata  omnibus  quam  istius  aetas  fuit  1 Quis  umquam  nepos  tam 
libere  est  cum  scortis  quam  hie  cum  sororibus  volutatus  ? Quam 
denique  tam  immanem  Charybdim  poetae  fingendo  exprimere  potue- 
runt,  quae  tantos  exhaurire  gurgites  posset,  quantas  iste  Byzan- 

inflammatii  dearum,'}  8aid  in  plMoer  neqoe  ftlias  mibi  lectnm  memini'*  (Wolfl. 
words  in  the  oration  Milone,  c.  27:  This  is  Co.  Pompeius’ last  appearance.  We 
^‘Djmpharum  aedem  inoendit;'*  and  Para-  have  indeed  seen  Utile  of  him  in  these 
dox.  It.  : **  Nympharum  aedee  manu  tua  speeches.  He  has  been  shot  up  in  his 
deflatparunt.*'  Markland  observes  that  the  house. 

addition  is  not  bad,  * quarum  ope  etiam  veatrit  tnontimen/a]  De  Domo,  c.  44. 
aliis  incendiis  subvenitur,’  if  it  is  certain  hoMtium  eatiris  . . . eorporia  gut  ffor/u. 
that  this  Nymphal  temple  burnt  by  Clodius  /]  The  man  who  wrote  this  was  utterly 
was  a temple  of  the  Naiades.  I wonder  devoid  of  understaoding;  and  what  fioUows 
that  the  * Bntaonus  ’ made  this  conoesaioD.  about  the  ship  is  stupid  beyond  endurance. 
**  Nobis  ea  subfiigida  et  scbolastica  videtur,  Markland  in  bis  iroimtienoe  even  maintains 
uti  tot  similes  sententiae  in  his  espitibus,  that  * aetas  ’ cannot  be  used  absolutely  for 
quas  singiUatim  notare  uun  duximus  operas  * florens  aetas,'  or  * bona  aetas,'  as  the  poets 
pretium.  Vers  enim  Aristotdes  dixit:  have  it.  Gesner  proves  tbst  hois  wrong: 
KvijOfc  r4  rnvc  rtiv  Xdywv  Damns,  dedeooim,  quae  res  patris  ejus, 

Xiav  iUrd^iiy  (Wolf).  setae  ipsius  pertulit,  praetereantur  " (VoL  1. 

Ae/iam  et  Fujtam,}  See  Quura  Senatui,  Verr.  ii.  1.  o.  12). 
c.  5. — ‘ Cn.  Pompeium  . . . domum  com-  Quam  denique  tam  . . . mandmiem  /} 
pulit **  i.  e.  domo  se  tenere  co^t,  domi  Ue  grows  warm  : he  is  coming  to  the  end  ; 
cantinuit,  inciueii.  Loquutio  sumpte  ex  and  what  an  end ! All  criticism  on  this 
Or.  in  Pison.  c.  7,  obi  respondet  oontrariis  wretched  stuff  is  waste  of  labour, 
verbis,  me  domomea  egepuUetig.  Sed  magis  qttae  tantog  , , . uouet,}  *qoae  tantos 
baoeerit  aliquis  psuUo  ante  in  <Sena/u  meii/w  exhauriret  gurgites  ^ Halm,  Baiter.— ' emi* 
publicae  principe : quod  quid  sit,  neo  capio,  nentibus  Markland  thought  that  we  ought 
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tiorum  Brogitarorumque  praedas  cxsorbuit!  aut  tarn  eminentibus 
canibus  Scyllam  tamque  jcjunis  quam  quibus  istum  videtia  Gelliis, 
Glodiis,  Titiis,  Rostra  ipsa  mandentcm ! 

Quare,  id  quod  extremum  est  in  haruspicum  response,  pro- 
videte  ne  eei  pdblicae  status  commutetur.  Etenim  vix 
haec,  si  undique  fulciamus,  jam  labefacta,  vix,  inquam,  nixa  in 
omnium  nostrum  humeris  cohaerebunt.  XXVIII.  Fuit  quondam 
ita  firma  haec  civitas  et  valens,  ut  negligentiam  senatus  vel  ctiam 
injurias  civium  ferre  posset.  Jam  non  potest.  Aerarium  nullum 
est:  vectigalibus  non  fruuntur  qui  redemerunt;  auctoritas  prin- 
cipum  cecidit : consensus  ordinum  est  divulsus : judicia  perierunt : 
suifragia  discripta  tenentur  a paucis:  bonorum  animus  ad  nutuni 


to  write  * immioentibiu/  because  be  mp- 
poses  that  this  is  taken  from  the  Vcrr.  u. 
2.  c.  54 ; Nam  ipsom  Verrem  taotnm 
avaritia  semper  hiaote  atqnc  imminenti 
fuisse.”  The  other  part  of  the  sentence, 
be  supposes,  may  be  an  imitation  of  the 
Verr.  u.  3.  c.  II : Horum  cannm  quos  tri- 
bunal roeum  rides  lam  here  and  Graevins 

would  bare  changed  ' mandentcm  ’ in  this 
passage  into  * lambeiitem/  manifestly  to  the 
injury  of  the  sense;  for  as  Gesner  says,  after 
remarking  on  the  propriety  of  the  expres> 
sion  ' canes  eminentes  :*  " similis  pictura  et 
rehementia  est  in  canibus  Clodii,  h.  e.  nu 
bulls,  rostra  ipsa  mondentibutt  qnam  ad- 
mirari  satius  quam  reprebendere/'  Emesti 
has  a wonderful  exposition  of  the  passage. 
* Rostra  * are  ships.  Scylla’s  dogs  only  eat 
men  ; Clodius'  dogs  were  so  hungry  that 
they  srrallowed  even  the  ships,  that  is,  the 
Res  Publica  itself,  by  means  of  the  Leges 
which  Clodius  propo^  on  the  Rostra. 

qnatUai  iste  . . . exsorbuii  /]  “ It  is 

almost  ludicrous  when  Wolf,  in  order  to 
prove  that  this  speech  is  not  genuine,  re- 
marks here  that  no  person  who  was  not 
informed  in  some  other  way,  could  have 
known  what  the  orator  here  alludes  to. 
For  that  is  precisely  a complete  proof  that 
the  orator  had  before  him  persons  who 
were  informed  of  the  crimes  of  P.  Clodius 
or  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him,  that  is, 
that  consequently  the  genuine  Cicero  spoke 
in  the  genuine  Senate.  Besides,  it  yna  not 
Cicero's  purpose  to  say  whether  P.  Clodius 
had  got  all  which  bad  been  promised  to 
him  in  writing ; and  so  he  might  quite 
correctly  say  * praedas  exsorbuit,'  if  Bro- 
gitams  was  a slow  payer,  or  even  if  Clodius 
bad  still  money  to  receive  in  Byzantium  ** 
(Klotz). 

The  note  to  which  Klots  refm  is  not 


Wolfs,  bat  Garatoni's,  whose  words  Wolf 
has  copied ; and  he  says : **  Haec  omnia 
Garatonii  verba  adscripsi,  quia  sunt  ejus- 
modi,  ut  vix  aliter  scribere  poCoisset  vir 
optimus,  si  nostram  sententiam  de  auctori- 
tate  orationis  amplexus  esset.'* 

Wolf  nsM  Garatoni’s  words,  which  how. 
ever,  aa  he  says,  express  what  he  wonM 
have  said.  The  objection  is  not  exactly 
made  as  Klotx  states  it.  The  objection  is 
this  : If  we  did  not  know  by  other  means 
what  the  matter  was,  we  might  suppose 
that  Clodius  had  plundered  Byzantium,  and 
we  should  have  expected  the  name  of  an- 
other people,  who  shared  the  misfortunes  of 
the  Byzantini.  The  story  about  the  Byzan- 
tini  is  told  in  the  Pro  S^tio,  c.  26,  and  of 
Brogitams  and  the  temple  of  Pessinus. 
Brogitams  is  mentioned  in  this  oration, 
c.  13.  The  matter  is  not  worth  a further 
thought.  Klotz  aMumes  that  it  is  evidence 
of  this  speech  being  by  Cicero  snd  having 
been  delivered  in  the  Senate,  that  the  writer 
says  what  the  Senate  would  understand, 
though  wo  might  not.  It  is  no  evidence 
either  one  way  or  the  other. 

ne  ret  publieae^  **  Cicero  knew  bow  to 
handle  dexterously  this  warning  also,  which 
manifestly  referred  to  the  bad  design  which 
the  Triumviri  harboured  against  the  state, 
and  with  all  bis  intimations  about  the  real 
state  of  things,  he  still  came  forward  not 
altogether  without  precaution  " (Klotx).  The 
Triumviri,  falsely  so  called,  were  Pompeius, 
Crassus,  and  Caesar. 

28.  Aerarium  . . . veeiipaJibus]  Klotz 
refers  to  In  Pison.  c.  34,  40,  and  De  Prov. 
Cons.  c.  5.  The  Dcclamstor  falls  into  ex- 
travagant assertions  here,  in  his  usual  way. 

ducripfa"]  * diecrip/a  in  rasora  P*. ; 
dietrieta  M.'  Here  we  hsve  evidence  of  a 
genuine  form,  which  evidence  is  hard  to  get, 
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nostri  ordinis  expeditus  jam  non  erit:  civcm  qui  sc  pro  patriae 
salute  opponat  invidiae  frustra  posthac  requiretis.  Quare  hunc 
statum,  qui  nunc  est,  qualiscumque  est,  nulla  alia  re  nisi  concordia 
retinere.possumus:  nam  ut  ineliore  simus  loco  ne  optandum  quidem 
est,  illo  impunito  ; deteriore  autem  statu  ut  simus,  unus  est  inferior 
gradus,  aut  interitus  aut  servitutis.  Quo  ne  trudamur  dii  immor- 
tales  nos  admonent,  quoniam  jampridem  humana  consilia  ceci- 
derunt.  Atque  ego  hanc  orationem,  patres  conscripti,  tarn  tristem, 
tarn  gravem,  non  suscepissem ; non  quin  hanc  personam  et  has 
partes  honoribus  populi  Romani,  vestris  plurimis  omamentis  mihi 
trihutis  deberem  et  possem  sustinere ; sed  tamen  facile  tacentibus 
ceteris  reticuissem : sed  haec  oratio  oninis  fuit  non  auctoritatis 
meae,  sed  publicae  religionis.  Mea  fuerunt  verba  fortasse  plura, 
sentcntiae  quidem  omnes  haruspicum,  ad  quos  aut  referri  nuntiata 
ostenta  non  convenit,  aut  eorum  responsis  commoveri  necesse  est. 
Quod  si  cetera  magis  pervulgata  nos  saepe  et  leviora  moverunt, 
vox  ipsa  deorum  immortalium  non  mcntes  omnium  permovebit? 
Nolite  enim  id  putare  accidere  po^e,  quod  in  fabulis  saepe  videtis 
fieri,  ut  deus  aliqui  delapsus  de  caelo  coetus  hominum  adeat,  versetur 
in  terris,  cum  hominibus  colloquatur.  Cogitate  genus  sonitus  ejus 
quern  Latinienses  nuntiarunt:  recordaniini  illud  etiam,  quod  non- 
dum  est  rclatum,  quod  codem  fere  tempore  faetus  in  agro  Piceno 
Potentiae  nuntiatur  terrae  motus  horribilis,  cum  quibusdam  multis 


for  it  has  generally  been  suppresaed.  Bai* 
tar  has  * descripta.’ 

Quare  hunc  tiaium,']  " H.  e.  mitentm, 
quails  describitur  inde  a verbis  Etenim 
rix  haec  etc.  Jam  nihil  quidem  minus 
expectas.  quam  de  hoc  statu  rctincndo. 
Sed  ex  angustiis,  quo  dulapsus  erat,  enatat 
Sophistes  artiheiis  suis:  a/  meliort  simue 
ioco  etc.  Nunc  autem  si  hoc  sperare  non 
licet  ac  ne  optare  quidem  (Cicero  dixisset, 
maffie  optandum  quam  tperandum  e$t),  nisi 
iste  puiiiatur:  cur  non  id  ipsum  postulat 
orator  ut  puniatur Cur  satis  habuit, 
duobue  ineeptie  verbie  (c.  1)  pcriculum 
judidi  intendisaePV  (Wolf^ 

verba/ortasee  piura,']  Certainly sen- 
tantiae  quidem  omnes  haruspicum he 
found  the  words,  and  too  many : the  Hams* 
pices  found  the  ‘ sententiae/  the  meaning 
or  the  sense,  a very  ingenuous  confession. 
But  what  does  he  mean  exactly  by  his  anti- 
thesis? 

Quod  ti  cetera']  **  Jam  novum  examen 
apum  metuas  ut  c.  12.  At  meturo  leviorem, 
ut  fit,  gravior  expellit  vox  ipea  deorum 
immortatium,  h.  e.  sonitus  apud  Latinienaes 


et  terrae  motus  quidam  " (Wolf).  He  tells 
them  not  to  ex{)ect  to  see  the  gods  them- 
selves come  down,  as  wo  see  them  on  the 
stage.  One  hardly  knows  what  the  Senate 
might  have  expect^  after  this  speech,  if  he 
bad  not  told  them  that  they  would  only 
hear  the  gods.  The  Mater  Magna,  however, 
one  of  the  * Dd  immortales,*  did  go  abont 
the  fields  and  forests  * cum  quodam  strepitu 
fremituque'  (c.  11). 

quod  nondum  eet  re/a/um,]  **  Nisi  tan- 
dem hominem  verba  defedssent,  aggrede- 
retur  fortasse  nobis  novam  de  nihilo  histo- 
riam  condere,  aut  ipse  referre  ad  Senatum 
de  terrae  rootu  horribili.  Vertim,  quae- 
cunque  demum  causa  nos  defraudavit  bac 
relatione,  ipsa  haec  levissima  rei  meiitio 
ante  portam  claudendam  nlmis  putida  videri 
debebiC  (Wolf). 

Potentiae]  Now  Potenxa,  south  of  An- 
cona, and  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Venice. 
One  would  expect  that  the  matter  of  this 
horrible  earthquake  would  have  been  * re- 
latum,'  as  well  as  the  * sonitus,’  the ' genus  ’ 
of  which  they  are  asked  to  remember. 

quibuidam  multie]  Mommsen  proposes 
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metuendisque  rebus:  hacc  eadem  profecto,  quae  prospicimus,  im- 
pendentia  pertimescetis.  Eteniin  haec  deorum  inimortaliuin  vox, 
hacc  paene  oratio  judicanda  est,  quum  ipse  mundus,  quum  agri 
atque  terrae  motu  quodam  novo  contremiscunt  et  inusitato  aliquid 
sono  incredibilique  praedicunt.  In  quo  constituendae  nobis  quidem 
sunt  procurationes  et  obsecratio,  quemadinodum  monemur.  Sed 
faciles  sunt  preces  apud  eos  qui  ultro  nobis  viam  salutis  ostendunt : 
nostrae  nobis  sunt  inter  nos  irae  discordiaeque  placandae. 

* quibusdam  invisis/  Markland  supposed  ex  omni  faeoe  urbis  m serritio  condtata.’* 
that  ‘ quibusdam  moltis  ’ was  said  for  **  Injusta  est  haec  lenitas.  Nullo  loco  vox 
*maltt8  aliis/  though  it  is  onusuaL  Ha  guiudam  illam  potestat^  habere  potest, 
thinks  that  this  may  be  supported  by  the  Nova  fuaedam  coU^ia  contraria  sunt  no&it 
passa^  in  the  oration  In  Pis.  c.  4 : CoU  ei  a Senafu  tvd/a/is ; sicut  dicetur  ret  tnasr* 

legia,  non  ea  solum,  quae  Seoatus  sustulerat,  dita  ptadam,  mtraliJu  ptaedam ; nec  per* 
restitute,  sed  iniiumerabilia  quaedam  nova  tinct  quaedatn  ad  innumerabilia  (Wolf). 


Diximut, 

Ite  jam,  si  videtur,  in  sufTragium,  Loctores ; memores  de  vestris  otiam  sententiis  judica* 
turos  esse  posteros. — GBSNxnus. 


Seqnuntur  deinde  Novem  orationes,  qnas  habet  codex  primarhis,  Parisinus  iUe  num. 
7704.  Hamm  agmen  ducunt  orationes  illae  quattuor,  quas  Frid.  Aug.  Wolfius  a 
Cicerone  scriptas  esse  negsvit,  nos  tamen  summo  oratore  minime  indignas  videri  judica- 
mas  una  ilia  azeepta,  quam  populo  gratias  agens  babuisse  fertur.  Latumsne  fuerit 
Wolfius  eandem  aententiam,  m nunc  bas  orationes,  postqoam  roultis  mendis  codicum  ope 
repurgatae  sunt,  legeret,  supenaeancum  est  quaerere;  sed  hoc  saltern  nomine  repre- 
hendendus  videtur,  quod,  ut  Madvigii  verbis  (in  Opusc.  acad.  i.  p.  I!t3  not.)  utamur, 
Gruterianas  sordes^xagitare  maluit  tamquam  declamatoris  ineptias  quam  adhibitia,  quae 
parata  erant,  aliisqoe  prorisis  subsidiis  in  emondata  srriptura  cerium  poncre  fundamcn- 
tum  **  (I.  G.  Baiterus  et  C.  Halmius,  in  their  Preface  to  the  second  part  of  OrelU’s  Cicero's 
Orations,  1855). 

If  these  learned  editors  had  carefully  read  Wolfs  Preface  to  his  edition  of  these 
orations  and  his  notes,  or  if  they  had  stated  what  bis  arguments  against  these  orations 
really  are,  they  would  have  seen  that  if  these  orations  were  so  purged  as  to  contain 
nothing  but  the  purest  Latin,  Wolf  roust  still  have  declared  them  spurious  for  thosa 
reasons  which  he  has  stated  in  his  Preface  ; for  if  the  Latinity  can  be  made  free  from  all 
censure,  there  still  remain  those  objections  to  tbc  genuineness  of  these  speeches,  which 
are  not  founded  on  the  language,  but  on  other  matter  (see  p.  297). 
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ORATION  FOR  P.  SESTIUS. 


P.  Sestius  was  a member  of  the  Collegium  tribunorum  in  b.c.  57  in 
the  consulship  of  P.  Lentulus  Spinther  and  Q.  Metellus  I^epos,  and 
one  of  those  who  were  most  active  in  getting  Cicero  recalled  to  Borne. 
Clodius  was  d<^rmined  to  prevent  Cicero’s  recall,  if  he  could.  He  got 
people  together  for  riotous  purposes,  and  in  one  of  these  broils  P.  Sestius 
was  dangerously  wounded  (Pro  Sestio,  c.  87 ; Ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  3).  Sestius, 
following  the  example  of  T.  Annins  Milo,  also  one  of  Cicero’s  friends,  * 
collected  a body  of  gladiators  to  protect  him  in  his  future  attempts  on 
Cicero’s  behalf.  After  Cicero’s  return  Sestius  was  prosecuted  under 
the  Lex  Plautia  de  Vi,  in  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus 
MarceIJinus  and  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  b.c.  66.  The  Scholiast  says  that 
P.  Clodius  “ began  to  prosecute  Sestius  de  vi  by  urging  against  him  as 
chief  in  the  management  of  the  indictment  P.  Albinovanus,  and  P. 
Yatinius  gave  evidence  against  him.”  This  Albinovanus  is  named  M. 
Tullius  in  a letter  of  Cicero  to  his  brother  (Ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  8).  We  learn 
from  another  passage  of  Cicero  (In  Vatin,  c.  1)  that  Vatinius  not  only 
gave  evidence  against  Sestius,  but  also  communicated  to  Albinovanus 
some  harangues  in  writing  made  by  Sestius  before  the  people.  L.  Aemi- 
lius  Paullus  and  L.  Gellius  Poplicola  also  gave  evidence  against  Sestius 
(Pro  Sestio,  c.  51 ; In  Vatin,  c.  2). 

The  principal  charge  against  Sestius  was  that  having  gone  beyond  the 
limits  allowed  by  law,  he  had  not  carried  his  Eogatio  for  Cicero’s  resto- 
ration by  persuading  the  people,  but  by  force  of  arms.  Manutius  in  his 
Argumentum  states  that  Sestius  was  tried  for  the  bloody  affray  of  the 
rni  Kal.  Febr.  between  his  followers  and  those  of  Clodius.  But 
Ferratius  shows  from  this  oration  that  this  is  a great  mistake.  On  the 
Tm  Kal.  Febr.  Q.  Fabricius  proposed  the  Bogatio,  which  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a fight  (Pro  Sestio,  c.  36)  j but  Sestius  was  not  present  on  that 
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day.  The  acts  for  which  he  was  tried  took  place  after.  On  his  coming 
into  the  temple  of  Castor,  trusting  to  the  sanctity  of  his  ofiBce  and  there 
making  an  Obnuntiatio  to  the  consul,  Clodius’  men  fell  on  him  and  he 
barely  escaped  with  his  life.  Tliough  Sestius  alone  had  cause  to  com- 
plain of  this  violent  attack,  it  was  made  one  of  the  charges  against  him  ; 
and  the  other  charge  was  that  from  this  time  he  had  gladiators  about 
him,  and  carried  measures  by  threats  and  force. 

Sestius  was  defended  by  Q.  Hortensius  and  M.  Crassus.  The 
Scholiast  adds  C.  Liciuius  Calvus  as  one  of  the  defenders  of  Sestius ; 
but  Macer  Licinius,  as  Cicero  calls  him  in  a letter  to  his  brother  (Ad 
Q.  Fr.  ii.  4),  is  merely  mentioned  as  being  on  Sestius’  side  (a  Sestii  sub- 
selliis  surreiit)  ; as  a witness,  as  some  suppose.  The  orators  distributed 
the  parts  of  the  defence  among  them,  and  Cicero  spoke  last  (c.  2). 
“Accordingly  Tullius  managed  the  part  which  was  assigned  to  him; 
nor  did  he,  as  most  people  have  supposed,  digress  from  the  matter ; for 
though  we  know  that  Cicero  when  under  the  influence  of  anger  or  of 
vexation  about  his  sufierings,  was  accustomed  to  exaggerate  even  beyond 
what  circumstances  required,  yet  his  filling  a large  part  of  this  speech 
with  a long  description  of  a very  turbulent  time  seems  in  no  small 
degree  to  be  connected  with  the  present  business.  For  it  was  necessary 
to  show  the  riotous  and  turbulent  proceedings  and  illegal  acts  of  Clodius 
' from  which  Cicero  had  sufiered,  and  the  advantage  which  his  country  had 
got  by  his  restoration  ; and  that  if  it  be  allowed  that  Sestius  got  armed 
men  together  for  a proper  purpose  and  of  necessity,  for  that  reason  of 
all  others  he  ought  to  be  acquitted  of  the  present  calumnious  charge.’’ 

The  praetor  who  presided  at  this  trial  was  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  as 
we  are  informed  in  one  of  Cicero’s  letters  (Ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  4)  : “ Sestius 
noster  absolutus  est  a.  d.  ii  Id.  Mart,  (if  that  is  the  true  reading, 
‘pridie  id.  Mart.’)  et  quod  vehementer  interfuit  rei  publicae  nuUam 
videri  in  ejusmodi  caussa  dissensionem  esse,  omnibus  sententiis  abso- 
tus  est.’’ 


A large  part  of  this  oration  is  about  Cicero  himself.  He  begins  with 
a short  sketch  of  Sestius’  early  life  (c.  1 — 6) : but  before  speaking  of 
the  tribuneship  he  considers  it  necessary  to  describe  the  turbulent 
period  of  the  previous  year  (n.c.  58).  He  begins  w'ith  the  story  of 
F.  Clodius  being  adopted  by  a plebeian  (b.c.  59)  and  so  being  qualified 
to  be  elected  a tribunus  pi.  (c.  C — 15).  We  have  then  all  the  story  of 
Cicero  being  driven  from  Rome  (c.  16 — 24),  and  of  the  condition  of 
the  commonwealth  (b.c.  58)  in  the  consulship  of  Piso  and  Gabinius 
(c.  25—31). 

He  then  comes  to  the  case  of  Sestius,  and  describes  the  measures 
taken  fur  his  recall  by  his  friends  and  the  tribune  Sestius  among  them  ; 
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and  the  disturbancee  at  Rome  which  were  caused  bj  Clodius  and  his 
partizans’  opposition  to  Cicero's  restoration.  On  the  great  day  of  the 
25th  of  January,  when  Fabricius  (c.  35)  intended  to  propose  to  the 
people  a Rogatio  for  Cicero's  recall,  Clodius  and  his  men  attacked 
Fabricius  and  his  party ; many  were  killed,  and  Cicero's  brother  Quintus 
was  severely  wounded.  Sestius  was  not  present  on  that  day.  On 
another  day,  trusting  to  bis  tribunitian  office,  he  went  to  the  temple  of 
Castor  (c.  37)  to  stop  some  proceedings  of  the  consul  by  the  form  of 
Obnuntiatio,  which  he  could  legally  do.  Clodius'  men  fell  on  the 
tribune  and  nearly  killed  him  ; and  it  was  not  till  he  had  suffered  this 
violence,  that  Sestius  protected  himself  by  keeping  armed  men  about 
him ; and  Milo  did  the  same.  Sestius  only  protected  himself  against 
violence ; and  he  was  guilty  of  none. 

The  orator  then  (c.  45)  enters  on  a kind  of  political  discussion,  which 
he  supposes  to  be  profitable  to  those  who  heard  him,  and  not  altogether 
foreign  to  the  case ; he  explains  the  character  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Roman  State  which  were  severally  called  Populares  and  Optimates. 

In  this  part  of  his  speech  he  makes  an  attack  on  L.  Gellius,  one  of 
those  who  were  to  give  evidence  against  Sestius  (c.  51).  And  he 
answers  what  the  prosecutor  of  Sestius  had  said  about  Cicero's  recall  to 
Rome,  and  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  accomplished  (c.  60).  He 
ends  with  addressing  the  young  men  (c.  61),  whom  ho  exhorts  to 
defend  the  party  of  the  Optimates ; and  with  an  appeal  to  the  judices  in 
behalf  of  Sestius. 

(From  the  argument  of  the  Scholiast  with  Halm's  notes,  and  from 
Halm's  argument.) 

The  edition  of  this  oration  in  the  second  edition  of  Orelli's  Cicero  is 
by  Halm.  The  following  are  the  MSS.  to  which  he  refers  : — 

A = Lemmata  Scholiastae  Bobiensis  (Cicero,  Schol.  p.  291,  &c.). 

P = Codex  Parisinus  7794  a me  collatus. 

0 = Codex  Qemblacensis,  nunc  Bruxellensis  5345  a Baitero 

collatus. 

S = Codex  Salishurgensis,  nunc  Monacensis  Lat.  15734  a me  col- 
latus. 

1 have  referred  to  this  edition  of  Halm  by  the  figure  (2)  ; and  to  his 
earlier  and  separate  edition  of  this  oration,  Leipzig,  1845,  by  the  figure 
(1).  This  separate  edition  contains  a very  copious  commentary  on  the 
oration  Pro  Sestio,  selected  from  the  notes  of  P.  Manutius,  N.  Abramus, 
Ferratius,  and  other  scholars  down  to  the  present  day ; to  which  the 
editor  has  added  many  valuable  notes  of  his  own.  This  commentaiy  is 
much  more  copious  than  any  commentary  can  be  made  in  an  edition  of 
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all  CicM-o’s  orations ; and  much  more  copious,  I think,  than  is  necessary 
for  any  purpose.  Instead  of  collecting  in  his  own  notes  all  that  is 
good  in  the  notes  of  other  commentators.  Halm  has  printed  them 
frequently  entire ; sometimes  he  has  given  the  substance  of  them. 
It  is  very  useful  however  to  have  an  edition  of  a separate  oration  with 
a selection  from  the  best  notes  of  the  commentators.  Halm  has  fol- 
lowed this  plan,  as  it  appears,  because  he  does  not  wish  to  have  the 
credit  of  what  others  have  done  before  him : he  is  particularly  careful 
to  assign  to  every  commentator  his  due,  and  he  has  evidently  a high 
sense  of  literary  honesty,  a thing  which  is  by  no  means  common  either 
in  England  or  Germany,  or  in  any  country  where  book-making  is  the 
fashion.  His  reproof  of  Klots  (c.  21,  note)  is  an  instance  of  his  scru- 
pulous exactness. 

I have  read  all  the  notes  in  Halm’s  edition  (1),  and  I have  used 
some  of  the  commentators  to  whom  he  refers.  I have  not  acknowledged 
every  reference  which  I have  found  ready  to  my  hand,  nor  every  re- 
mark that  I have  used ; but  I have  often  mentioned  the  name  of  a 
critic  when  I am  more  particularly  indebted  to  him ; and  1 ako  make 
this  general  acknowledgment  here.  If  it  will  please  any  man  to  think 
so,  he  may  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  of  my  own  in  the  notes  to  this 
oration ; but  it  is  not  true. 

If  any  one  who  has  had  patience  to  get  through  the  four  spurious 
orations  will  read  this  speech  Pro  Sestio,  he  may  perhaps  see  that  the 
Declamator  has  worked  upon  materials  from  Cicero,  and  he  will  see 
the  great  difference  between  a good  original  and  a bad  copy. 
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I.  Si  quis  antea,  judices,  inirabatar  quid  esset,  quod  pro  tantis 
opibus  rei  publicae  tantaque  dignitate  imperii  nequaqiiam  satis 
multi  cives  forti  et  magno  animo  invenircntur,  qui  auderent  se  et 
salutem  suam  in  discrimen  offerre  pro  statu  civitatis  et  pro  com- 
muni  libertate,  ex  hoc  tempore  miretur  potius,  si  quem  bonum  et 
fortem  civem  viderit,  quam  si  quern  aut  timidum  aut  sibi  potius 
quam  rei  publicae  consulentein.  Nam  ut  omittatis  de  unius  cujus- 
que  casu  cogitando  recordari,  uno  adspectu  intueri  potestis  eos, 
qui  cum  senatu,  cum  bonis  omnibus  rem  publicam  afRictam  exci- 
tarint  et  la€rocinio  domestico  liberarint,  maestos,  sordidatos,  reos, 
de  capite,  de  fama,  de  civitate,  de  fortunis,  de  liberis  dimicantes : 


P.  Sniio]  P.  G.  * P.  Sextio ' U the  corn* 
moo  title  in  the  printed  books. 

I . Si  qui$  . . . m&abatur’\  Compare  the 
banning  of  the  ormtion  Pro  S.  Rosdo 
Amerino ; **  Credo  ego  vosjadicce,  mirmri,’* 

&C. 

ex  hoc  tempore']  Not  only  wu  P.  Ses- 
tius  prosecuted,  but  Milo  was  also  * sordi> 
datus  ot  reus/  and  P.  Lentulus  was  in  dan- 
ger (c.  G9).  * Kx  hoc  tempore  * means,  as 

Halm  says,  * ab  hoc  inde  tempore  / and  we 
cannot  gire  it  any  other  meaning,  as  some 
critics  hare  done.  Halm  (2)  has  * is  ex  hoc 
tempore,’  Mommsen’s  correction,  founded 
partly,  1 suppose,  on  the  reading  ' liber- 
tales,’  P*. 

latrocinio  domes/rco]  He  means  all  the 
trouble  caused  by  Clodins  and  bis  partisans. 
Halm  refers  to  c.  69,  where  Milo  is  called 
’ exstinctor  doroestici  latroeinii,*  and  to  the 
In  l^son.  c.  5,  where  the  temple  of  Castor, 


which  Clodins  had  taken  possession  of,  is 
named  * castellum  forensis  latroeinii.’ 

de  eopite^ , , . de  ciriiatef  ] This  is  a rhe- 
torical form  of  expression.  A man’s  ’caput’ 
oomprebends  his  ’ciritas;’  and  the  conse- 
quence of  the  ’media  capitis  deminutio’ 
was  the  loss  of  ’ civitas.’  Accordingly  when 
Cicero  adds  * de  civitate,’  he  says  nothing 
new,  but  he  says  the  same  thing  in  another 
form. 

dimicantee  ;]  Emesti  altered  this  to  ’ di- 
micare,’  which  woi  Id  make  the  form  of  ex- 
pression agree  with  the  infinitives  ’volitare,’ 
* moliri,’  ’ timere.’  It  is  easier  to  seo  the 
propriety  of  * dimicantes,’  which  lias  the 
fottv  of  an  adjective,  than  to  give  the  rea- 
son for  the  change  from  the  participle  to 
the  infinitive.  Halm  su^^ts  that  these 
infinitives  express  acts  which  arc  partly  to 
be  perceived  by  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  while 
the  participle  ’dimicantes’  and  the  words 
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eos  autem,  qui  omnia  divina  et  Humana  violarint,  vexarint,  per- 
turbarint,  everterint,  non  solum  alacres  laetosque  volitare,  sed 
etiam  fortissimis  atque  optimis  civibus  periculum  moliri,  de  se 
nihil  timcre.  In  quo  quum  multa  sunt  indigna,  turn  nihil  minus 
cst  ferendum  quam  quod  jam  non  per  latrones  suos,  non  per  homines 
egestate  et  scelere  perditos,  sed  per  vos  nobis,  per  optimos  viros 
optimis  civibus  periculum  inferre  conantur,  et  quos  lapidibus,  quos 
ferro,  quos  facibus,  quos  vi,  manu,  copiis  delere  non  potuerunt, 
hos  vestra  auctoritate,  vestra  religione,  vestris  sententiis  se 
oppressuros  arbitrantur.  Ego  autem,  judices,  quoniam  qua  voce 
mihi  in  agendis  gratiis  commemorandoque  eorum  qui  de  me 
optime  meriti  sunt  beneficio  esse  utcndum  putabam,  ea  nunc  uti 
cogor  in  eorum  periculis  depellendis,  iis  potissimum  vox  haec 
serviat,  quorum  opera  et  mihi  et  vobis  et  populo  Romano  restituta 
est. 

II.  Et  quamquam  a Q.  Hortensio,  clarissimo  viro  atque  eloquen- 
tissimo,  caussa  est  P.  Sestii  perorata,  nihilque  ab  eo  praetermissum 
est,  quod  aut  pro  re  publica  conquerendum  fuit  aut  pro  reo  dis- 
piitandum,  tamen  aggrediar  ad  dicendum,  ne  mea  propugnatio  ci 
potissimum  defuisse  videatur,  per  quern  est  perfectum  nc  ceteris 
civibus  deesset.  Atque  ego  sic  statuo,  judices,  a me  in  liac  caussa 
atque  hoc  extreme  dicendi  loco  pietatis  potius  quam  defensionis, 
querelae  quam  cloquentiae,  doloris  quam  ingenii  partes  esse  sus- 
ceptas.  Itaque  si  aut  acrius  egero  aut  liberius  quam  qui  ante  me 
dixerunt,  peto  a vobis  ut  tantum  orationi  meae  concedatis,  quan- 
tum et  pio  dolori  et  justae  iracundiae  concedendum  putetis.  Nam 


with  which  it  is  connected  present  an  ob> 
jeet  before  the  eyes.  Halm  compares  In 
Vatin,  c.  T : **  duos  praetextatos  sedentes 
yidca,  te  aediliciam  praetextam  . . . xendi- 
disse.” 

In  quo  qttum  maf/a]  Compare  Pro  S. 
Rose.  Am.  c.  3 : Nonne  qmim  mnlta  in> 

digna,  tnm  Tel  hoc  indignissimum  est/’ 
&C. — * vestra  religione because  the  jn* 
dices  gave  their  v^ict  on  oath  (Manutius). 

quoniam  qua  eoce]  Halm  added  ’ quo- 
niam,’ and  it  is  wanted.  Emesti  wrote 

* quia  qua’  on  the  suggestion  of  Hotmann, 
and  * quia  ’ is  confirmed  by  the  Codd. 
Bemn.  Madvig  soggested  the  omistion  of 

* quia  ’ and  the  making  * depellendis  ’ end 
the  sentence,  and  * iis  potissimum  * begin 
another  sentence.  But  * iis  potissimum  ’ 
and  what  follows,  looks  like  the  conclusion 
of  a sentence ; and  there  is  a want  of  the 
usual  connexion  in  Cicero’s  sentences,  if 


we  begin  abruptly  with  ’ Iis  potissimum.’ 
— ' beneficio ;’  bis  restoration  from  exile. 

2.  ptroraia^'l  *'  The  case  of  Sestius  has 
been  completely  bandied  and  he  further 
explmns  * perorata  ’ by  adding  * nihilque 
ab  eo  praetermissum  est.*  Sometimea  the 
* perormtio  ’ is  the  speech  of  the  orator  who 
spoke  last  (Orat.  c.  38 : Quid  ego  de 

misowtionibas  loquar,  quibus  eo  sum  usos 
pluribus,  quod  etiarasi  plures  dioebamus, 

Crationem  mihi  tamen  omnes  relinque- 
?”  and  Brutus,  c.  33 : ’*  exstat  qua 
pemratio  qui  epilogus  didtur,  qui  tanto  in 
bonore  pueris  nobis  erat  ut  eum  etiam  edis- 
oeremus,”  where  he  is  speaking  of  C.  Sul- 
pidos  Oalba).  In  the  Pro  Cluentio,  c.  70, 
be  says  **  qui  totam  hanc  caossam  vetere 
instituto  solus  peroravi.”  See  Pro  Murena, 
c.  4,  and  the  note,  which  will  explain  ‘ ex- 
tremo  dicendi  loco.’ 
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neque  officio  conjunctior  dolor  ullus  esse  potest  quam  hie  meus 
susceptus  ex  hominis  de  me  optime  meriti  periculo,  neque  iracundia 
magis  ulla  laudanda  est  quam  ea  quae  me  inflammat  eorum  scelere, 
qui  cum  omnibus  meae  salutis  defensoribus  belluin  esse  sibi  geren- 
dum  judicavenint.  Sed  quoniam  singulis  criminibus  ceteri  respon- 
derunt,  dicam  ego  de  omni  statu  P.  Sestii,  de  genere  vitae,  de 
natura,  de  moribus,  de  incredibili  amore  in  bonos,  de  studio  con- 
servandae  salutis  communis  atque  otii,  contendamque,  si  modo  id 
consequi  potero,  ut  in  hac  confusa  atque  universa  defensione  nihil 
a me,  quod  ad  vestram  quaestionem,  nihil  quod  ad  reum,  nihil 
quod  ad  rem  publicam  pertincat  praetermissum  esse  videatur.  Et 
quoniam  in  gravissimis  temporibus  civitatis  atque  in  minis  eversae 
atque  afflictae  rei  publicae  P.  Sestii  tribunatus  est  a fortuna  ipsa 
collocates,  non  aggrediar  ad  ilia  maxima  atque  amplissima  prius 
quam  docuero,  quibus  initiis  ac  fundamentis  hae  tantae  suminis  in 
rebus  laudes  cxcitatae  sint. 

III.  Parents  P.  Sestius  natus  est,  judices,  homine,  ut  pleriquo 
meministis,  et  sapiente'et  sancto  et  severo:  qui  quum  tribunes 
pi.  primus  inter  homines  nobilissimos  temporibus  optimis  factus 


dolor  ullu$]  P.  G.  have ' allias.’  ' Ullius  * 
in  place  of  ‘ enjusqaaro  ' would  not  do  here, 
as  Madvig  remarks.  But  * dolor  nllus  * is 
the  proper  expression  to  make  a contrast 
with  *hic  mens.'  Cicero  afterwards  says 

* iracundia  magis  ulla and  so  by  looking 
carefully  to  the  meaning  we  obtain  indirect 
eyidenoe  that  * dolor  ullos  ’ is  the  true  read- 
ing. 

eonfuia  atque  uairrrsa]  * Universa ' ex- 
plains * confusa’  (complete,  comprehen- 
sive) ; and  both  words  are  explained  by  what 
be  nas  said.  OrelU  compares  Tusc.  i.  1 1 : 
**  Cuperem  equidem  utrumque,  si  posset : 
sed  est  difficile  confundere,’’  to  bring  them 
together.  Halm  cites  De  Or.  ii.  41 : 
**  puncta  argumentonim  plemroque  ut  oc- 
culas,  ne  quis  es  nuroerare  possit,  ut  re  dis- 
tinguantnr,  verbis  confusa  esse  videantur.” 

in  ruinit  evereae  atque  aJJUctae'j  **  It  would 
be  more  consistent  with  usage  to  write 

* afflictae  atque  eversae;’  but  Bake,  p.  63, 
acutely  observes  that  Cicero  in  this  pas- 
sage deserted  the  usual  order,  because 

* eversae  ’ could  be  properly  connected  with 

* minis  ’ and  * afflictae  ’ could  not ; for 
xeugma  operates  in  such  cases  also  (but 
it  is  rather  the  figure  hysterologia).  In 
the  same  way  however  he  says.  Pro  S. 
Rose.  Amer.  c.  12 : * ut  omnes  occisus  per- 
diderit  et  afflixerit Ep.  ad  Att.  hi.  10: 
’ perditum  afflictumquc.'  All  that  has 


been  said  about  these  words  by  Wunder, 
p.  129,  &C.,  and  by  Mueller  in  Jahn’s  Ann. 
vol.  xui.  p.  46,  and  in  Cur.  sec.  p.  13, 
Ac.  on  the  other  side,  must  be  read  there. 
The  same  combination  of  words,  but  in  an 
inverse  order,  is  read  Pro  Quintio,  c.  23, 
De  Prov.  Cons.  c.  5,  Pro  Deiot.  c.  12” 
(Halm).  I have  copied  this  note  as  a sam- 
ple of  the  style  of  critidsm  which  is  now 
common.  1 do  not  know  bow  much  such 
notes  are  worth.  Let  every  mao  set  hU 
own  value  on  them. 

hae  tantae  . . . laudeg"]  * Uaec’  P.,  Halm 
(2).  Cicero  says  " from  what  beginnings 
and  on  what  foundations  this  great  re- 
putation  in  the  roost  important  ^ings  has 
been  raised  up.”  Manutius  compares  Cicero, 
De  Legg.  ii.  27 : ’*  Exstrui  autem  vetat 
sepulcmm  altius  quam  quod  quinque  dlebus 
absolverint  nee  c lapide  exdtari  plus  (?) 
nec  impont  quam  quod,”  &c.  Compare 
De  Pin.  iv.  7t  cited  by  Halm,  where  the 
word  is  used  in  a figuratirc  sense ; and  De 
Oratore  ii.  41  : '*  dehxis  . . . exdtatis.” 
There  is  a passage  in  Caesar,  B.  G.  iii.  14, 
where  he  has  * turribus  excitatis,’  and  it  is 
a common  expression,  as  Schneider  in  his 
edition  of  the  Gallic  War  shows,  by  refer- 
ring  to  B.  G.  v.  40,  viii.  0 ; Livy  43.  c.  18. 

3.  tribunuM  pi.  primu*'\  * Primo  loco  re- 
nuntiatus;’  returned  first  among  those  elect- 
ed. “ Nam  quam  propter  dilationem  comi- 
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esset,  reliquis  honoribus  non  tarn  uti  voluit  quam  dignus  videri. 
Eo  auctore  duxit  honestissiini  et  spectatissimi  viri  C.  Albini  bliam, 
ex  qua  hie  est  puer  et  nupta  jam  filia.  Duobua  his  gravissimae 
antiquitatis  viris  sic  probatus  fuit,  ut  utrique  eorum  et  earns  maxime 
et  jucundus  esset.  Ademit  Albino  soceri  nomen  mors  filiae,  sed 
caritatem  illius  neccssitudinis  et  benevolentiam  non  ademit. 
Hodie  sic  hunc  diligit,  ut  vos  facillime  potestis  ex  hac  vel  assidui- 
tate  ejus  vel  sollicitudine  et  raolestia  judicare.  Duxit  uxorem 
patre  vivo  optimi  et  calamitosissimi  viri  fiiiam  L.  Scipionis.  Clara 
in  hoc  P.  Sestii  pietas  exstitit  et  omnibus  grata,  quod  et  Mas- 


tiorum  ter  praetor  primus  centuriis  cunctis 
renuntiAtus  sum  *'  (l>e  Imp.  Cn.  Pomp.  c.  1. 
Vol.  H.).  Compare  Id  Pison.  c.  1 i In 
Vatin,  c.  5. 

hie  puer\  **  Video  hunc  praeteztstum 
ejus  fiiium/*  c.  C9.  He  waa  a youth  who 
had  not  taken  the  ‘ tojfa  virilia.'  The  dress 
of  a youth  who  wore  the  * praetoxta  * or  the 

* toga  ’ with  a purple  border  distinguished 

him  from  a man  who  wore  the  ‘ toga  virilis ' 
which  had  not  such  a border.  In  a pas- 
sage of  Livy,  referred  to  by  Halm  (22.  c. 
67),  the  ‘ praetextati " are  spoken  of  as  being 
under  seventeen  : **  delectu  edicto  juniores 
ab  annis  septendecim  et  quosdam  praetez- 
tatos  scribunt.’*  Gellius  (i.  28)  : **  C.  Tu- 
bero  in  historianim  primo  scrips  Servtum 
Tullium  . . . pueros  esse  ezistimasse,  qui 
minores  essent  annis  xtii  atque  inde  ab 
anno  xvif  . . . milites  scripsisse.’*  The 
age  of  * pubertas,'  on  which  depended  the 
assumption  of  the  * toga  virilis,'  was  not  ab- 
solutely fixed : **  nostri  praeceptores  pube- 
rem  etiam  eum  esse  pntant  qui  habitu 
corporis  pubertatetn  ostendit,  hoc  est,  qui 
generare  potest — sed  diversae  scholae  anc- 
tores  annis  putant  pubertatem  aestimandam, 
id  est,  eum  puberem  esse  ezistimant  qui 
xiiii  annos  explevit " (Gains,  i.  198). 
The  general  rule  appears  to  have  been, 
that  when  a youth  hiul  attained  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  put  on  the  virilis,’  on 

the  festival  of  the  Liberalia  (17tb  March), 
which  followed  nezt  after  he  bad  attained 
his  fourteenth  year  (Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  771  — 
788).  But  there  are  many  cxamploe  of  the 

* toga  virilis  ’ being  assumed  at  different 
ages,  and  many  of  them  after  the  age  of 
fifteen.  (Savigny,  System,  &c.  iii.  ( 109.) — 

* gravissimae  antiquitatis  viris  :*  men  who 
were  examples  of  the  good  old  times.  Comp, 
c.  62 : " illaro  divinam  gravitatem  plenam 
anti()uitatis.” 

Albino  toetri  nomen]  Affinitas  was  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  the  wife,  as  we  see 
in  the  oration  Pro  Cluentio,  cc.  12,  G7  ; ^d 


in  the  De  Oratorc  i.  7*  '^venisse  eodein, 
soocr  ejus  qui  fuerat,  Q.  Mucius  dicebator.’* 
In  the  Pro  Quintio  (c.  6,  note)  Cicero  seems 
to  make  ‘ affinitas  ’ exist  after  the  death  of 
the  wife,  because  there  were  children  of  the 
marriage  : Quamobrem  Hotomannus  ad 

h.  I.  statuit  propterea  Albinum  desiisse 
socerum  osae,  quod  Sestius  novas  nuptias 
inierit ; Klotz  autem  confidenter,  ut  solet, 
edixit  liberis  vivis  nomen  quidem  soceri  in- 
tercidisse,  sed  affinitatem  ipsam  manaisse  ** 
(Halm).  * Ut  solet’  is  well  said.  The 
^icta  of  Klotz  are  like  the  famous  edictum 
of  Scheller  (Quum  Sensttii,  c.  8). 

P.  Sestius  and  C.  Albinus  are  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (Ad  Pain.  xiii.  8). 

IhLirit  uxorem]  ' Alteram  duxit  uxorem,’ 
Sebiitz  : * Duxit  iterum  uxorem,’  Momm- 
sen. Something  seems  wanting.  By  * patre 
vivo,’  says  Graevius,  he  means  to  say  that 
Sestius  married  a second  time  also  in  his 
father’s  lifetime,  and  with  his  father’s  con- 
sent. Klotz  says  that  Cicero  says  * patre 
vivo  ’ purposely,  because  the  fether  had  no 
longer  the  same  influence  on  the  choice  of 
his  son ; and  on  the  other  hand  he  says 
above  * auctore  eo.’  There  is  nothing  in 
this.  Cicero  remarks  that  his  father  waa 
still  alive;  and  that  is  ail. — * L.  Sdnionis:’ 
consul  B.c.  Kl,  a partisan  of  Marius. 
He  was  deserted  by  his  amy,  which  went 
over  to  Sulla.  He  afterwa^  retired  to 
Massilia  or  to  the  Stoeebades,  as  the  Scho- 
liast says,  the  five  small  iplands  off  the 
south  coast  of  Prance  east  of  MarsciUe,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  Toulon.  The  three 
larger  of  them  seem  to  bo  the  Isles  d’Hieros, 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Massi- 
Uots,  as  well  as  the  ^o  smaller  islands  which 
are  near  the  Isles  d’Hieres.  The  story  of 
L.  Sdpio  is  in  Plutarch,  Sulla,  c.  28;  andl 
in  Appiao,  B.  C.  i.  60 — 86, 

in  Aoe]  Madvig  remarics  tliat  * hoc  ’ is 
not  in  the  ablative  neuter,  but  the  masculine : 
pietas  quam  Sestius  in  Sdpionia  persona 
ezbibuit.” 
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siliam  statim  profectus  est,  ut  socerutn  videre  consolariquc  posset 
fluctibus  rei  publicae  expulsum,  in  alienis  terris  jacentem,  qoem  in 
majorum  suorum  vestigiis  stare  oportebat : et  ad  eum  filiam  ejus 
adduxit,  ut  ille  insperato  adspectu  complexuque,  si  non  oninem,  at 
aliquam  partem  maeroris  sui  deponeret : et  niaximis  ofBciis  et 
illius  aerumnam  quoad  vixit,  et  iiliae  solitudinem  su-stentavit. 
Possum  multa  dicere  de  liberalitate,  de  domesticis  officiis,  de 
tribunatu  militari,  de  provinciali  in  eo  magistratu  abstinentia ; 
sed  raihi  ante  oculos  obversatur  rei  publicae  dignitas,  quae  me  ad 
sese  rapit,  haec  minora  relinquere  hortatur.  Quaestor  hie  C.  An- 
tonii,  collcgae  mei,  judices,  fuit  sorte,  sed  societate  consiliorum 
meus.  Impedior  nonnullius  officii,  ut  ego  interpsetor,  religione, 
quominus  exponam,  quam  multa  P.  Sestius,  quum  esset  cum  col- 
lega  meo,  senserit,  ad  me  detulerit,  quanto  ante  provident.  Atque 
ego  de  Antonio  nihil  dico  practer  unum : numquam  ilium  illo 
summo  timore  ac  periculo  civitatis  neque  communem  metum 
omnium  nec  propriam  nonnuUorum  de  ipso  suspicionem  aut  infl- 
tiando  tollere  aut  dissimulando  sedare  voluisse.  In  quo  collega 
sustinendo  atque  moderando,  si  meam  in  ilium  indiilgentiam  con- 
junctam  cum  suinma  custodia  rei  publicae  laudare  vere  solebatis, 
par  prope  laus  P.  Sestii  esse  debet,  qui  ita  suum  consulem  obser- 


marimit  " ‘ muimu  pneterc* 

aMiduisque  ofBciU/  Mommsen,  Halm. 
* PraeteriUs  ease  sed  iis  ct  officiis,*  P*.  G.,  sed 
in  P.  * praet.  esse  sed  iis  ct,*  m.  2,  dcletum 
est;  'officiis*  edd."  (Halm.)  From  this 
it  appears  that  the  text  is  uncertain. 

de  frilmnaiu  nuli/ari,']  Some  * tribuni 
militares ' were  appointed  by  the  commander 
of  the  army,  some  were  elected  at  Rome 
(Verr.  Act.  i.  c.  10,  note).  See  Livy,  vii. 
5.  The  words  ' oo  magistratu  * signify  that 
Sestius  was  * tribunus  mil.  a populo,*  an 
expression  which  often  occurs  in  inscriptions 
(Orelli).  Sallust,  Jug.  63:  ^'tribunatnm 
railitarem  a populo  petit  (Marius)  . . . 
detnde  ab  eo  magistratu  **  (Halm). 

ads/inenfia ;]  The  * tribuui  militum  * 
having  a high  place  in  the  provinces  and 
power,  might  do  a great  d^  to  vex  the 
people : " Quae  dvitas  est  in  Asia,  quae 
non  modo  imperatoris  aut  legati,  sed  unius 
trib.  mil.  animos  ac  spiritus  capere  poasit’* 
(De  Imp.  Cn.  Pomp.  c.  22;  and  Verr.  ii. 
3.  c.  58,  ' tribunos  suos  ’). 

Quaeelor  , . . C.  Anfonii,]  " Some  of 
the  quaestors  remained  with  the  consuls  in 
tho  dty,  some  looked  after  the ' aerarium/ 


some  went  to  the  provinces”  (Manntius). 
Here  we  learn  that  a quaestor  was  attached 
to  each  consul  during  his  year  of  office.  As 
to  C.  Antouius,  Cicero's  colleague,  see  the 
Introd.  to  the  orations  against  Catiline. 

nonnui/iue  ojffciif . . . re/ipione,]  Cicero 
of  course  means  that  he  is  prevented  by 
regard  to  hu  former  relation  towards  Anto« 
nius ; or  as  it  is  well  expressed  in  the  Ger- 
man version  cited  by  flalm  : " Die  Ruck* 
sichten,  welcheich  Aiitoniusalsehema- 
ligen  Amtsgenossen  schuldig  bin,  verbin- 
dern  micb.**  It  is  a strange  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  * religio  * of  Sestius  is 
meant,  as  Dnimann,  v.  480,  understands  it 
in  his  exposition  of  this  passage.  But 
Drumann  often  misunderstands  his  authors. 
C.  Antonius  was  now  in  exile.  Cicero's 
opinion  of  his  treachery  is  expressed  in  the 
In  Pison.  c.  2. 

eoneu/em  obeervepH]  Drumann  has  ob- 
served that  there  is  a double  meaning  here 
in  the  word,  as  in  the  Ad  Fam.  vii.  27 : “Ego 
enim  te  in  consulatu  observaram  ;**  a^ 
Ad  Q.  Fr.  lit.  9 : “ Sed  me  ab  eo  ita  obser- 
van  scio  ut  ejus  ista  odia  non  sorbeam  solum, 
sed  etiam  concoquam.” 
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vavit  ut  et  illi  quaestor  bonus  et  [vobis]  omnibus  optimus  civis 
videretur. 

IV.  Idem,  quum  ilia  conjuratio  ex  latebris  atque  ex  tenebris 
erupisset  palaraque  armata  volitaret,  venit  cum  exercitu  Capuam, 
quam  urbem  propter  plurimas  belli  opportunitates  ab  ilia  impia  et 
scelerata  manu  temptari  suspicabamur.  G.  Mevulanum,  tribunum 
militum  Antonii,  Capua  praecipitem  ejecit,  hominem  perditum  et 
non  obscure  Pisauri  et  in  aliis  agri  Gallici  partibus  in  ilia  conjura- 
tione  versatum ; idemque  G.  Marcellum,  quum  is  non  solum 
Gapuam  venisset,  verum  etiam  se  quasi  armorum  studio  in  maximam 
familiam  conjecisset,  exterminandum  ex  ilia  urbe  curavit.  Qua 
de  caussa  et  turn  conventus  ille  Gapuae,  qui  propter  salutem  illius 
urbis  consulatu  conservatam  meo  me  umim  patronum  adoptavit, 
huic  apud  me  P.  Sestio  maximas  gratias  egit,  et  hoc  tempore 
iidem  homines  nomine  commutato  coloni  decurionesque,  fortissimi 
atque  optimi  viri,  beneiicium  P.  Sestii  testimonio  declarant,  peri- 
culum  decreto  suo  deprecantur.  Recita,  quaeso,  P.  Sesti,  quid 
decrerint  Gapuae  decuriones,  ut  jam  puerilis  tua  vox  possit  aliquid 
signiiicare  inimicis  nostris,  quidnam  quum  se  corroborant  efTectura 
esse  videatur.  DEcnaioNOM  dkcreta.  Non  recito  decretum 
officio  aliquo  expressum  vicinitatis  aut  clientelae  aut  hospitii 


quantor  bonut . . . optimut  cttrtf]  **  Sea- 
tiu8  did  hu  duty  to  hU  consul  like  a good 
quaestor  and  a good  citizen  too/*  Sestiua 
reconciled  his  duty  to  his  consol  with  his 
duty  to  his  country.  So  says  the  orator; 
but  it  is  rather  difficult  for  an  inferior  to 
keep  on  terms  with  bis  superior,  when  he 
baa  to  watch  the  treason  of  bis  superior. 
The  quaestor  was  to  bis  consul  or  praetor 
Moco  filii/  (Divin.  c.  14,  note,  Vol.  I.) 
Halm  writes  ' et  omnibus  optimus,'  an 
emendation  of  Koechly  : ' et  omnibus  ' om. 

P’.  G. ; * et  Tobis  omnibus  ' P.  sup.  lin.  m. 
2rec.  etO."  (Halm). 

4.  cam  exercitu  Capuam,']  Hotmann 
remarks  that  Sallust  (^t.  c.  30)  says  that 
Q.  Pompeius  praetor  was  sent  to  Capua  to 
raise  troops  on  this  occasion.  ButGaratoni 
observes  that  Sestius  might  have  been  sent 
to  Capua  also.  As  to  Capua  see  what 
Cicero  says,  Vol.  II.  De  Lege  Agrar.  ii.  33 : 
quibus  omnibus  bclHs  Capua,"  Ac. 
temptart]  P.  G'.,  Halm  (1).  In  (2) 
he  writes  * tentari.'  We  may  take  either. 

C.  3/eru/anum,]  The  name  is  generally 
written  M.  Aulanum  in  the  printed  books. 
C.  Mareettum,']  In  Cat.  i.  c.  8,  note. 


The  * familiae  gladiatorum  * had  been  sent 
to  Capua  by  an  order  of  the  Senate : “ uti 
gladiatoriae  familiae  Capuam  et  in  cetera 
municipia  distribuerentur " (Sail.  Cat.  c. 
30).  Marcellus  pretended  that  he  wished 
to  practise  his  exercises. 

conrentut  ilte]  This  means  ' all  the  peo* 
pie  of  Capua,'  or  as  Halm  says,  ' Die  Ein« 
wohnerschaft  von  Capua;*  for  the  place  bad 
no  political  existence  in  b.c.  ; but  it  was 
made  a * colonia  ’ before  this  speech  was  de> 
livered,  and  in  b.c.  59.  See  Lege  Agra- 
ria,  i.  c.  6,  and  the  note,  Vol.  II. ; Verr.  ii. 
2.  c.  13. — ‘decuriones*  Vol.  II.  Index. 

apud  me]  “ Quum  per  legates  decretnm 
patronatus  mei  mihi  mitterent  ’’  (Orelli). 
Halm  compares  In  Pison.  c.  11  : “quorum 
Capuae  te,**  Ac. 

declarant,  pericutum]  'declarant,  peri- 
culumque*  the  common  reading.  But  P.  G. 
omit  * que.*  Halm  has  omitt^  it  in  (2) ; 
and  it  is  better  without  it. 

P.  Seeti,]  Hotmann  suggested  ' L.  Sesti,* 
because  Cicero  in  a letter  to  M.  Rutilius 
(.\d  Fam.  xiil.  8)  speaks  of  L.  Sestius  as 
the  son  or  a son  of  P.  Sestius  by  C.  Albinus* 
daughter. 
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public!,  aut  arabitionis  aut  commcndationis  gratia  : sed  recito  me- 
moriam  perfuncti  periculi,  praedicationem  amplissimi  beneficii, 
vocem  officii  praesentis,  testimonium  praeteriti  teniporis.  Atque 
illis  temporibus  isdem,  quum  jam  Capuam  metu  Sestius  liberasset, 
urbem  senatus  atque  omnes  boni  deprehensis  atque  oppressis  domes- 
ticis  hostibus  me  duce  ex  periculis  maximis  extraxissent,  ego 
litteris  P.  Sestium  Capua  arcessivi  cum  illo  exercitu  quern  turn 
secum  habebat : quibus  hie  litteris  lectis  ad  urbem  confestim 
incrcdibili  celeritate  advolavit.  Atque  ut  illius  temporis  atroci- 
tatem  recordari  possitis,  audite  litteras  et  vestram  memoriara 
ad  timoris  praeteriti  cogitationcm  excitate.  litterae  cickronis 

CONSULIS. 

V.  Hoc  adventu  P.  Sestii  tribunorum  pi.  novorum,  qui  turn 
extremis  diebus  consulatus  mei  res  eas  quas  gesseram  vexare  cupie- 
bant,  reliquaeque  conjurationis  impetus  et  conatus  sunt  retardati. 


amHiicHU . . . yra/ia:]  It  is  straoge  that 
all  the  interpreters,  as  Halm  obserres,  ex- 
cept Ferratius,  could  not  see  that  this  meant 
*'  not  for  the  pnrposee  of  their  own  interest 
or  recommending  themselves  to  Sestius/’ 
At  the  time  of  the  trial  thej  oonld  get 
nothing  from  Sestius. 

eocem]  *Ticem,'  Codd.;  'vocem/  a friend 
of  Lambinus ; ' indicem/  Halm,  from  an 
emendation  of  Koechly(**  qui  aliquot  egregias 
cmendationes  nobiscum  per  litteras  com- 
municavit/’  Halm).  The  emendation  is  in- 
genious, but  Lambinus’  is  simpler,  and 
perhaps  true,  and  more  appropriate.  Orelli 
explains  ' vicem  ’ thus  : ''  hoc  decretum 
vieem  explet  officii,  quod  libenter  si  lieu- 
isset  ei  praestitissent,  nt  sdl.  ipsi  praesentes 
eum  laudarent  atque  ejus  salutem  depreca- 
rontur.”  Klotx  in  one  of  his  essays  or  re- 
views gives  a German  version  to  the  same 
purport : and  adds  a long  explanation,  on 
which  Halm  says : Quae  praeterea  ad 

banc  expUcationera  defendendam  satis  ver- 
bose scripsit,  longum  est  hie  repetere.” 
Madvig  remarks  that  * vicem  ’ cannot  be 
used  as  an  adverb  here,  for  it  is  plain  that 
the  context  requires  a noun,  nor  can  we 
say  'rccitare  aliquid  vicem  alicujus;’  nor, 
be  adds,  can  it  be  taken  as  a noun  to 
express  what  is  substituted  in  the  place  of 
present  doty,  for  Cicero  does  not  use 
' vicem  ’ before  a genitive  ; and  further,  to 
call  a ' decretum  * by  a name  which  indicates 
not  what  it  is,  but  what  it  is  in  the  place  of, 
particularly  when  we  have  the  woHs  ' me- 
moriam,’  'praedicationem,'  'testimonium,’ 
is,  as  Madvig  says,  " prorsus  incommoduro.” 
Lastly,  he  observes  that  those  who  adopt 
VOL.  HI. 


the  explanation  which  he  is  confuting  ex- 
plain * praesentis  ’ as  applying  to  place, 
though  it  is  plain  that  it  is  the  opposite  of 
‘ praeteriti  temporis.' 

This  is  very  well  said,  but  Klotz  and 
Bake,  as  Halm  observes,  forgetting  all  this, 
devised  those  explanations  by  which  all  the 
force  of  this  opposition  of  past  and  present 
is  taken  away:  "sensit  hanc  difficultatem 
KloU : quare,  ne  oppositio  ilia  necessaria 
plane  toUeretur,  callido  his  verbis  usus  est : 

* ein  Zeugniss  fur  die  Vergangenheit,  cbenso 
wie  das  Decretum  vorher  als  an  der  Stclle 
gegenwartiger  Dienstleistung  erscheint  / 
at  cum  vocabulum  ffe^envar/i^  ita  nuUo 
alk)  signibcatu  nisi  quern  babet  vox  antceiend 
dictum  sit,  nemo  satius  hac  arte  fallaci  in 
fnudem  se  deduci  patietur  ’’  (Halm).  Halm 
explains  'vox'  to  mean  the  'expression,' 

* the  organ  ;*  and  I think  he  has  done  wrong 
in  replacing  the  ' vocem  ’ of  his  edition 
(1845)  by  the  ' indicem ' of  Koecbly  in  his 
edition  of  1856. 

9ui5tff  Aic  Garatoni  observes 

that  the  best  authors,  as  Caesar  and  par- 
ticularly Cicero,  are  accustomed  to  re|>eat 
words.  But  they  did  not  repeat  words 
simply  in  order  to  write  them  twice  (see 
Pro  Flacco,  c.  35,  note). 

5.  /ridunomm  p/."J  L.  Bestia  and  Q. 
Metellus  Nei>o8  (Schol.);  and  Klotz  says 
the  same,  but  without  quoting  his  autho- 
rity.^* M.  Catone:’  Cato  was  on  his  niad 
to  south  Italy  when  he  heard  that  Metellus 
was  a candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  and  as 
he  thought  that  Metellus  intended  no  good 
to  the  state,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was 
elected  a tribune  (Plutarch,  Cato,  c.  20), 
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Ac  posteaquam  est  intellectual,  M.  Catone  tribune  pi.  fortissimo 
atquc  optinio  civi  rem  publicam  defendente,  per  sc  ipsum  senatura 
populunique  Roinanum  sine  militum  praesidio  tueri  facile  inajes- 
tatem  suam  dignitatemque  eorum,  qui  salutera  conimunem  peri- 
culo  suo  defendissent,  Sestius  cum  illo  exercitu  suninia  celeritate 
est  Antonium  consecutus.  Hie  ego  quid  praedicem,  quibus  hie 
rebus  consulem  ad  rem  gcrendam  excitarit  ? qiios  stimulos  admove- 
rit  homini  studioso  fortasse  victoriae,  sed  tamen  nimium  com- 
muncm  Martcm  belli  casumque  metuenti  i Longum  est  ea  dicere, 
sed  hoc  breve  dicam:  si  M.  Petreii  non  excellens  animus  et  amor 
rei  publicae,  non  praestans  in  re  publics  virtue,  non  summa  aucto- 
ritas  apud  milites,  non  mirificus  usus  in  re  militari  exstitisset, 
neque  adjutor  ei  P.  Sestius  ad  excitandum  Antonium,  cohortan- 
dum,  accusandum,  impellendum  fuisset,  datus  illo  in  bcllo  esset 
biemi  locus,  neque  umquam  Catilina,  quum  e pruina  Apenniui 
atque  e nivibus  illis  emersisset  atque  aestatem  integram  nactus 
Italiae  calles  et  pastorum  stabula  praedari  coepis.sct,  sine  miilto 


Antonium']  Antoniai  bad  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  which  were  sent  against 
Catilina  in  Etruria  (Introd.  to  the  orations 
against  Catilina).  Petreius  was  his  legatus, 
and  he  fought  the  battle  with  the  rebels. 

eommvnem  Martem  belii]  * Mars  belli  * 
is  an  expression  which  Cioero  ( De  Or.  iii. 
42)  comparts  with  * Ceres  ’ used  for  * fruget/ 
and  * Liber ' for  * vtnum.’  The  reading  used 
to  be  ‘ oommunem  Martein  belHque  casum.' 
Madvig  says  that  the  Roman#  always  said 
* communis  Mars  belli/  as  in  Livy  ▼.  12: 
**  nequidquam  Sergio  Martem  communem 
belli  fbrtunamque  accusante.*'  Halm  re- 
marks that  in  the  passage  in  the  Pro  Mitone, 
c.  2),  and  Phil.  x.  c.  10,  and  Livy  42.  c.  14, 
or  in  the  first  two  at  least,  the  genitive  may 
refer  to  * Martem  communem/  It  is  plain 
however  that  it  does  not  in  the  example 
from  Livy : Martem  communem  ease  et 

incertum  eventuni  belli.’* 

bme]  * breve  * P.,  * brevi  ’ 6.  “ It 

would  be  tedious  to  tell  all  that ; but  this 
which  is  short  I will  tdl.” 

mirf/!nu  faux]  Homo  militaris,  quod 
amplius  annos  triginta  tribaaus  aut  pra^ec> 
tuH  aut  legatos  aut  praetor  cam  magna 
gloria  fuerat  ” (Sallust,  Cat,  r.  69).  Dru- 
mann  (v.  p.  606),  cited  by  Halm,  oondudea 
from  this  remark  about  the  number  of  years 
which  Petreias  had  served,  that  bo  cannot 
be  Poropcius*  legates  Petreius  whom  Caeaar 
afterwards  defeated  in  Spain,  b.c.  49.  A 
man  who  in  b.c.  62  bad  served  thirty 
yean  might  possibly  be  still  in  o>mmaQd 


fourteen  or  fifteen  years  later.  The  Petreius 
who  was  beaten  in  Spain  still  continued 
to  fight  against  Caesar,  and  he  was  in  the 
battle  of  Thapsus,  b.c.  46  (Bell.  Afric.  c. 
18,  &c.).  After  the  defeat  by  Caesar,  Juba 
and  Petreius  agreed  to  fight  in  order  to  kill 
one  another,  and  Juba  easily  killed  Petreias, 
who  was  the  weaker;  whether  from  age  or 
otherwise  the  writer  of  the  African  war 
does  not  say  (c.  94 ). — * accusandum  ' re* 
prove.’  Halm  compares  cc.  67,  68.— 
*hiemi  locus:’  the  war  would  have  been 
protracted  through  the  winter. 

tuietui]  * nanctust*  P‘.  G'.  Weaenberg 
derives  it  from  * nancio’  (Foroellini,  Lex.), 
as  * sanctus,'  ha  says,  cornea  fnan  * sancio.’ 
Bdtneider  (Caesar,  B.  G.  iv.  3fi)  has  a note 
in  which  he  proves  that  the  form  ' nanctus  ' 
often  occurs  in  the  MSS.,  and  the  remark 
of  Prisdau  shows  that  both  forms  were 
used : Nandscor  etlam  nactum  fadt  abs- 

que R,  ut  Probo  et  Capro  et  Pollioni 
et  Plinio  placet  ” (Mai,  De  Re  Publica,  L 
10). 

ea/i^t]  Sec  Pro  ClurniUo,  c.  69.  Gara- 
toni  refers  to  Livy  22.  c.  14  : *'  Nos  hie 
pecorum  modo  per  aestivos  saltus  devioeque 
calles  exerdtum  dudmus  conditi  nubibua 
silvisque." — * stabula Halm  (1 ) has  * sta- 
bula  praedara  cepiseet,’  the  reading,  he  says, 
of  the  best  MSS  , eioept  that  some  of  them 
have  ' ooepisset,'  which  is  a common  mis- 
take. The  critics  not  liking  * stabula  prae- 
dara oupisset,’  began  to  take  the  reading  of 
the  inferior  MSS.,  ‘ stabula  praedari  ooepis-^ 
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sanj^uine  ac  sine  totius  Italiae  vastitate  miserrima  concidisset. 
Hunc  igitur  aniinuui  attulit  ad  tribunatuni  P.  Scstius,  ut  quaes- 
turam  Macedoniae  relinquani  et  aliquando  ad  liaec  propiora 
vcniam : — quainquam  non  eat  oniittcnda  aingularis  ilia  iutegritaa 
provincialia,  cujua  ego  nuper  in  Macedonia  vidi  veatigia  non  pressa 
Icviter  ad  exigui  praedicationeiii  teinporis,  aed  fixa  ad  nienioriam 
illius  provinciae  aciupiteruam : — veruui  haec  ita  praetereaniua,  ut 
tamen  intuentea  et  reapectantea  relinquamus ; ad  tribunatum,  qui 
ipae  ad  sese  jam  dudum  vocat  et  quodanunodo  absorbet  oratioiiem 
nicam,  contento  atudio  cursuque  veniamua. 

VI.  De  quo  quidem  tribunatu  ita  dictum  eat  a Q.  Hortensio, 
ut  ejua  oratio  non  defensionem  modo  viderctur  criminum  continere, 
aed  etiam  inemoria  dignain  juventuti  rei  publicae  capesscndae 
auctoritatcni  disciplinamquc  praeacribcre.  Sed  tamen,  quoniam 
tribunatus  totua  P.  Seatii  nihil  aliud  niai  meum  nomen  cauasamque 
auatinuit,  ncceaaario  mihi  de  isdem  rebus  csae  arbitrnr,  ai  non 
aubtiliua  disputandum,  at  certe  dolentius  deplorandum.  Qua  in 
oratione  ai  aaperius  in  quoadam  hominea  invehi  vcllem,  quia  non 
conccderet,  ut  eoa  quorum  sceleris  furore  violatus  cssci..  vocis 
libcrtate  perstringerem ! Sed  agam  moderate  et  hujua  potiua 
tempori  aerviam  quam  doluri  meo : ai  qui  occulte  a aalute  nostra 


tet,'  till  Madvig  showed  that  it  did  not  rest 
OQ  secure  evidence,  bad  no  aeose, 

and  was  hardly  Latin.  However  Halm  has 
changed  bit  roind,  for  (ed.  2)  be  has  printed 

* stabula  prsedari  coepisset.'  The  critics  have 
proposed  many  emendatioDS  of  this  passage, 
out  the  text  seems  at  least  as  good  as  any. 
Writers  after  Cicero  and  the  poets  use 

* praedari ' with  an  accusative.  I do  not 

know  if  Cioero  does  elsewhere.  The  * sta- 
bula ' are  the  sheep  stations  on  the  Apen- 
nines. ' Istabulttia  ’ alone  is  used  to  signi^ 
any  station  or  resting-place  for  travellers. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  name  * Stabula,' 
and  * Ad  sUbulum ' in  the  Roman  Itinera- 
ries. Halm  refers  to  the  ' stabularii ' men- 
tioned by  Ulpian,  Dig.  47.  6.  i : In  eoa 

qui  naves,  cauponaa,  stabula  exerceot,  si 
quid  a quoque  eoruin,  quos  quasve  ibi  babe- 
bant,  furtum  factum  ease  dioctur,  judicium 
datur and  $ 6 : **  namque  viatorem  sibi 
eligere  caupo  vel  itabulahus  non  videtur." 

nuper  in  Macedtmia']  In  bis  exile,  when 
he  went  to  Thessalonica.— * ita  praeteresu 
mus,*'  Ac. : but  though  we  pais  by  all 

this,  we  shall  still  not  leave  it  without 
looking  on  and  turning  our  eyes  back  upon 
it." 

afirorfie/j  **  As  the  wave  in  the  agitation 

I i 


of  the  sea  draws  away  a ship ; and  accord- 
ingly he  goes  on  to  speak  of  * curium,*  which 
is  also  said  of  a ship*’  (Emesti).  Hor.C.ii.7. 

6.  dt'fmam  Juren/u/i]  Madvig’s  eroenda- 
tlon,  founded  on  the  MS.  reading  * dignam 
uta.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
emendation  being  right.  Halm  refers  to 
cc.  44,  50,  in  one  of  which  there  is  * prae- 
claram  juventuti  ad  discendum  ;*  and  to  a 
letter  to  Atticus  (ii.  1). 

Qua  is  ora/ione]  " Cicero  could  not  help 
feeling  that  in  the  speeches  delivered  shortly 
after  his  retairn,  1 mean  the  foaur  speeches 
which  have  been  declared  spurious,  be  nad 
shown  himself  rather  too  violent  against 
his  enemies  and  opponents,  and  bis  inten- 
tion here  is  to  obviate  a false  judgment 
about  what  he  had  said ; though  in  this 
S|>eech  also  be  gives  his  resentment  pretty 
scope,  by  presenting  to  us  the  time  of 
his  humiliation  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  earlier  speeches  **  (Klotx).  I print  this 
note  because  it  touches  on  the  question  of 
the  four  spurious  speeches  which  Klotx  ad- 
mires. 1 leave  others  to  say  what  the  note 
is  worth. 

/ttMpori  terptam]  * Senriam  * serves  two 
DouBs  in  the  Latin,  but  I do  not  find  an 
English  word  which  will  do  the  same.  He 
2 
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disaentiunt,  lateant ; si  qui  fecerunt  aliquid  aliquando  atque  iidem 
nunc  tacent  et  quiescunt,  nos  quoque  simus  obliti ; si  qui  se 
offerunt,  insectantur,  quoad  ferri  poterunt,  perferemus ; neque 
queinquam  ofTendct  oratio  mea,  nisi  qui  se  ita  obtulerit,  ut  in  eum 
non  invasisse,  sed  incucurrisse  videamur.  Sed  necesse  cst,  ante- 
quam  de  tribunatu  P.  Sestii  dicere  incipiam,  me  totum  superioris 
anni  rei  publicae  naufragium  exponere,  in  quo  colligendo  ac  re- 
ficienda  salute  communi  omnia  reperientur  P.  Sestii  facta,  dicta, 
consilia  versata. 

VII.  Fuerat  ille  annus  jam  in  re  publics,  judices,  quum  in  magno 
motu  ct  multorum  timore  intcntus  est  arcus  in  me  unum,  sicut 
vulgo  ignari  rerum  loquebantur,  re  quidem  vera  in  universam  tern 
publicam,  traductione  ad  plebem  furibundi  hominis  ac  perditi, 
mihi  irati,  sed  multo  acrius  otii  et  communis  salutis  inimici. 
Hunc  vir  clarissimus  mihique  multis  rcpugnantibus  amicissimus, 
Cn.  Pompeius,  omni  cautione,  foedere,  exsccratione  devinxerat 
nihil  in  tribunatu  contra  me  esse  facturuiu.  Quod  ille  nefarius,  ex 
omnium  scelerum  colluvione  natus,  parum  se  foedus  violaturum 
arbitratus  est,  nisi  ipsum  cautorem  alien!  periculi  suis  propriis 
periculis  terniisset.  Hanc  taetram  immancmque  beluam,  vinctam 


means  **  I will  rather  do  what  I can  for  bis 
interests,  than  satisfy  my  own  desire  for 
Tengeance.^’ 

tt  qui  $e  oferunt,']  **  If  any  persons  show 
themselves,  follow  to  vex  me."  The  asyn- 
deton, says  Halm,  is  not  harsh.  Certainly 
not.  He  has  said  '*  ai  qui  occulte  . , . latei- 
ant ; si  qui  fecerunt . . . tacent  et  quiescunt.*' 
He  has  gone  from  those  whom  be  tells  to 
hide  themselves  to  those  who  are  silent  and 
keep  quiet.  He  then  comes  to  those  who 
show  themselves,  and  more  than  that,  fol- 
low on  his  heels.  The  addition  of ' et  ’ be- 
tween * offerunt  * and  * insectantur  * would 
spoil  it. 

nan/raffiwn]  Cetenim  adnotandum  est 
duplici  significatu  voc.  na^fraffium  usur- 
patum  esse,  priroum  vulgari,  deinde  sensu 
collectivo  pro  fragmentis  navium,  qua  vi 
numerus  pluralis  usitatior  est.  Ex  nostrae 
enim  linguae  ingenio  dicendum  erat : nau- 
fragium exponere,  in  cujus  roliquiis  s.  frag- 
mentis colligendis  omnia  P.  Sesti  facta  ver- 
sata sunt " (Halm). 

7.  FSifrat  Hie  . . • ae  perditi,'}  This  pas- 
sage stands  as  it  has  been  corrected  by 
Madvig.  The  year  of  which  he  is  speaking, 
B.c.  59,  is  the  year  of  Caesar's  consulship, 
as  it  appears  from  what  follows ; in  which 
year  Clodius  was  adopted  by  a plebeian 


(Madvig). — ‘re  quidem  vera:*  Halm  (1) 
compares  Verr.  ii.  3.  c.  13  : " quum  vei^ 
judicium  sit  in  edicto,  re  quidem  vera  tuo- 
rum  comitum,’*  &c. ; ii.  3.  c,  25,  and  other 
passages.  But  in  (2)  be  has  " re  quidem 
in  universam,"  &c. 

omni  cautione,  foedere,}  Ad  Att.  ii.  20  : 
“ Clodius  adhuc  mihi  denuntlat  periculum  ; 
Pompeius  affirmat  non  esse  periculum ; 
addit  etiam  se  prius  oedsum  iri  ab  eo  quam 
me  violatum  iri and  Ad  Att.  ii.  22 : 
“ Cum  hoc  (Clodio)  Pompeius  egit  et,  nt 
ad  me  ipse  referelwt — alium  enim  habeo 
neminero  testero — vebementer  egit,  quum 
diocret  in  summa  se  perhdiae  et  sceleris  in- 
fsmia  fore,  si  mihi  periculum  crearetur  ab 
eo,  quern  ipse  armasset,  quum  plebeium 
fieri  passus  eeaet : sed  fldem  recepissc  sibi 
et  ipsum  et  Appium  de  me:  banc  si  ille 
non  servaret,  ita  laturum  ut  omnes  intelli- 
gerent  nihil  sibi  antiquius  nostra  amicitia 
fuisse." 

cautorem}  C,  F.  Hermann,  in  his  defence 
of  the  Latinity  of  the  letters  of  Cicero  to 
Brutus  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero  (Gotting. 
1844),  remarks  that  this  word  occurs  only 
here  and  in  a like  pasj«age  in  Plautus  (Capt. 
ii.  2.  7).  perhaps  not  even  in  the  Juriscon- 
■alts  (Halm). 

tinctam  auspiciU,}  It  is  not  plain  what 
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auspiciis,  alligatam  more  majorutn,  constrictam  legum  sacratarum 
catenis,  solvit  subito  lege  curiata  consul,  vel,  ut  ego  arbitror, 
exoratus,  vel,  ut  non  nemo  putabat,  iratus,  ignarus  quidem  certe 
et  imprudens  impendentium  tantonim  scelerum  et  inalorum.  Qui 
tribunus  plcbis  felix  in  evertenda  re  publica  fuit,  nullis  suis  nervis  : 
qui  enim  in  ejusmodi  vita  nervi  esse  potuerunt  hominis  fraternis 
flagitiis,  sororiis  stupris,  omni  inaudita  libidine  infamis  I — sed  fuit 
profecto  quaedam  ilia  rei  publicae  fortuna  fatalis,  ut  ille  caecus 
atque  amens  tribunus  pi.  nancisceretur — quid  dicara  ! — consules  I 
hocine  ut  ego  nomine  appellem  eversores  hujus  imperii,  proditores 
vestrae  dignitatis,  hostes  bonorum  omnium ! qui  ad  dclendum 
senatum,  affligendum  equestrem  ordinem,  exstinguenda  omnia  jura 
atque  instituta  majorum  se  illis  fascibus  ceterisque  insignibus 
Bummi  honoris  atque  imperii  ornatos  esse  arbitrabantur.  Quorum, 
per  deos  immortales ! si  nondum  scelera  vulneraque  inusta  rei 
publicae  vultis  recordari,  vultum  atque  incessum  animis  intuemini. 


he  means  when  be  speaks  of  the  consul 
(Caesar)  a Lex  Curiata  letting  loose  a 
monster  * which  was  bound  by  the  auspices, 
tied  hut  by  the  custom  of  our  ancestors, 
bound  by  the  chains  of  the  leges  sacratae/ 
Generally  be  means  to  say  that  this  mon* 
ster  was  chained  by  old  usage  and  law,  and 
was  let  loose  by  l^ing  adopted  into  a ple- 
beian hunily,  which  qualified  him  to  be 
elected  a tribunus  pi.  1 do  not  think  that 
either  ManuUus  or  Ferratius  has  explained 
this  passage  correctly.  * Alligatam  more 
majorum  ’ is  explain^  by  Maoutins  thus : 
No  Lex  forbade  a patrician  being  made  a 
plebeian,  but  very  few  patricians  were  made 
plebeians ; and  accordingly  the  * mos  majo- 
rum ’ opposed  Clodius*  adoption.  But  the 

* mos  majorum  * is  something  positive ; a 
rule  that  must  be  observed. 

Uffum  tacraiarvm']  Pestus  s.  ▼.  p.  318, 
Mueller.  8acratae  leges  sunt  quibus 
sanctum  est,  qui  quid  adversus  eas  feoerit, 
sacer  alicui  deorum  sit,  ut  familia  pecu- 
niaque.’'  In  iis  hoc  sancitum  erat,  ne  cui 
patrum  cape  re  tribunstum  lioeret  (Halm). 

eontuiy]  This  is  Caesar.  He  did  not  do 
this  in  his  capacity  of  consul,  but  as  Ponti- 
fex  Maximus,  for  tbe^Comitia  Curiata  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  Pontiftces  (Gel- 
lius,  V.  19).  ‘ Subito ' is  explsined  by  a 

passage  in  Suetonius.  Compare  De  Domo, 
c.  16,  and  the  note  on  *ad  quosdam  viros.' 

* Lege  curiata  * is  an  emendation  of  Tume- 
bus.  P.  has  Megum  curiata,'  but  ia  ex- 
punged ; G.  has  * legum.' 

trafitf,]  * Iratus  ’ A.,  ^ miratus ' P.  0., 


' mihi  iratus'  Halm  (1);  but  in  (2)  he 
omits  * mihi,'  perhaps  l^ter.  * Miratus  ' 
perhaps  means  ‘ mihi  iratus.’  Still  Cicero 
seems  to  allude  to  Caesar  having  taken 
offence  at  what  be  said  at  the  trial  of  C. 
Antonius  (De  Domo,  c.  16). 

/ratemit  jUffUiu,}  The  critics  do  not 
agree  which  brother  Cicero  meant.  The 
Scholiast  knew.  It  was  Appius.  We  should 
not  care  to  know  if  we  could.  Cicero  may 
have  meant  both  or  either.  He  cared 
nothing  about  the  truth  of  what  ho  said. 

iororiia  s/apWi,]  This  is  a fool  charge 
often  repeated  by  Cicero,  who  says  (Ad 
Fam.  i.  9):  '*(Himumrille  fur  muHebrium 
rcligionum,  qui  non  pluris  fecerat  Bonam 
Deam  quam  ires  aorores."  The  eldest  Clo- 
dia  married  Q.  Martius  Rex,  consul  b.c. 
68.  The  second  Clodia  was  the  Quadran- 
taria  and  fioiwtg  of  Cic^  (Pro  Caelio,  c. 
2ti).  She  married  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  con- 
sul B.c.  60.  The  third  Clodia  was  the  wife 
of  L.  LucuUus,  consul  b.c.  ^4.  See  Index, 
' atuprum.' 

in/amia  /]  Halm  (1),  whoqnotes  Wesen- 
heir's  argument  in  favour  of  * infamis ' and 
against  the  MSS.  reading  ‘insani.'  He 
adds  that  the  old  editions  have  * infamis,' 
**  sed  etiam  libro  Nuembergensi,  obi  est  *in 
fanis.'  ” But  in  (2)  he  has  * inaani ' with  this 
remark  * inrewi  P.  coir,  ex  insane.'  Koechly 
conjectured  * exhaust!. ' Hermann,  cited  by 
Halm,  asks  what  objection  there  is  to  say- 
ing * flagitiis  insanum.' 

equeatrem  ordinem,'}  He  alludes  to  L« 
Lamia,  c.  12. 
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Facilius  eortim  facta  occurrent  mentibuB  vestris,  si  ora  ipsa  oculis 
proposueritis. 

VIII.  Alter  nnguentis  affluens,  calamistrata  coma,  deBpiciens 
eon.Bcios  stuprorum  ac  veteres  vexatores  aetatulae  suae,  puteali  et  ^ 
fcneratorum  gregibus  inflatus,  a quibus  compulsus  oliin,  ne  in 
Scyilaeo  illo  aeris  alieni  tamquam  in  freto  ad  columnam  adhaeresce- 
ret,  in  tribunatns  portum  perfupferat,  contemnebat  equites  Ro- 
manos, minitabatur  senatui,  vcnditabat  se  open's^  atque  ab  iis  se 
ereptum  ne  de  ambitu  caussain  diceret  pracdicabat,  ab  isdemque  se 
etiam  invito  senatii  provinciam  sperare  dioebat ; eamque  nisi 
adeptus  esset,  se  incolumem  nitllo  modo  fore  arbitrabatur.  Alter, 


8.  Alter  tmffueniW]  Gabinins.  His  curls 
ar«  spoken  of  in  the  Qunm  Senatui,  c.  6, 
' cindnnatM  ganeo/  and  c.  7»  note  on  * ca- 
lamistri.' 

contciot  ttvprorum'l  Dnimann,  as  Halm 
remarks,  boa  mistaken  the  meaning  of  this 
iii.  p.  (il,  V.  p.  f*68).  The  Declamator 
Quum  Senatui,  c.  4)  understood  it : *'  Quo« 
mm  alter  a me  CatlUnam  amatorem  sunm 
multis  andientibus  . . . reposcebat/* 
putfali . . . htjlatut,']  * InHatus  * is  ex- 
plained as  equivalent  to  * iratus/  Halm 
cites  another  eiamplc  from  Livy  24.  c.  32; 
but  it  seems  doubt^l  if  that  is  the  meaning 
of  M'nflatr  in  that  passage.  The  words 
^ puteali  ’ and  ' gregibus  ' cannot  be  the  ab- 
lative, for  if  they  were,  we  most  take  'pu- 
teali inflatns'  to  bo  an  expression  of  the 
same  form  as  ' spe  inftatns  ' and  the  like ; 
and  there  Is  no  sense  in  saying  that  he  ' in- 
flated with  or  by  the  Puteal  * and  so  forth. 
Accordingly  it  is  concluded  that  ‘ puteali ' 
and  ' gregibus ' are  Natives  ; and  it  is  said 
to  mean  ‘ puffed  up  against,'  * arrogant  to- 
wards/ and  so  on.  The  passage  of  Horace 
(i.  Sat.  I.  V.  20),  where  we  have 

“ quin  tUis  Jupiter  am  has 

Iratus  buccas  itiflet 

is  quoted  by  Klotz.  Still  * dicui  inflatus  * 
n not  quite  the  sAme.  On  the  'puteal 
Libonis ' (Hor.  Ep,  i.  19,8)  Porphyrius 
says : '*  Puteal  autem  Libonis  sodes  prae- 
toris  fbit  propc  arcum  Pabiannm,  dictum- 
que  quod  a Libone  illic  primum  tribunal  et 
subsellia  locata  shit.'*  The  Schol.  on  Persius, 
Sat.  iv.  40,  says  : " Foeneratori*s  ad  puteal 
Scribonis  Licinii  (Scril>onii  Libonis),  quod 
eet  in  porticu  Julia  ad  Fabianiim  arrum,  con- 
^terc  solcbant.  '*  Maclenne's  Hor.  S.  ii.  G.  35. 

Scyllafo]  The  Scyllaeum  is  a high  rock 
in  the  form  of  a peninsula,  not  far  from 
Caenyi  on  the  strait  between  Italy  and 
Sidly.  Caenys  is  the  point  of  Italy  oppo* 


site  to  Pelonis  in  Sicily.  Between  Caenys 
and  Rhegium  is  the  Columna  Regina  or 
Posidonium  (Strab.  p.  267)<  We  see  now 
what  Cicero  means.  He  says  * lest  in  that 
Scyllaeum  of  debt,  as  if  be  were  in  the 
straits,  he  afaould  stick  to  the  column.' 

The  column  is  supposed  to  be  the  Maenia : 

" nam  puteal  vocabatur  locus  in  vidnia 
fbri,  nbi  erat  columna  Maenia  apud  quam  ^ 
debitores  a rreditoribus  prosrril^bantur  ” ^ 

(Schol.  Tatic.).  The  confusion  between  tbe  ^ 
strait  and  the  Colamms  Regina,  for  it  is  i 
rather  confusion  than  comparison,  and  the  / 
debt  and  the  Maenia  is  not  in  good  taste. 
Gabinlus  protected  himself  against  his  cre- 
ditors by  getting  the  tribunate,  for  his  cre- 
ditors could  not  trouble  him  daring  hU  year 
of  office.  Compare  Quum  Senatui,  c.  5. 

in /refo]  ' in  fretu'  P'.,  Halm  (2).  Both 
forms,  it  seems,  wore  used.  Sec  Vol.  I.  Verr.  ' 
ii.  6.  c.  6G,  and  the  note  on  ' fmtu.' 

de  ambitu]  **  Gabinlus  was  prosecuted 
for  Ambitus  after  his  return  from  his  pro- 
vince, as  appears  from  Cicero,  Ad  Q.  Fr. 
ui.  3,  and  Ad  Att.  iv.  16"  (Garatoni). 
Cicero  says  in  tbe  letter  to  bis  brother 
(b.c.  54) : " Gabinium  de  ambitu  room 
freit  P.  Sulla."  It  seems  that  Gabinlus  was 
p.osecuted  In  b c.  54  both  for  Majostas, 
Kepetundac,  and  Ambitus.  8c>e  Quum  Po- 
pulo,  c.  4,  note  on  'gratiac  caussa.' 

inpito  ienatu]  Ferratius  observes  that  no 
man  was'elect^  consul  without  having  a 
province  first  assigned  to  him,  and  this  was 
the  practice  since  the  time  of  the  Bempronia 
Lex  of  C.  Gracchus.  But  Gabinius  with 
the  assistance  of  Clodius  got  tbe  province 
of  8yria  against  the  will  of  the  Senate.  As 
to  his  not  being  ' incohimis,'  unless  he  got 
the  ' pmvinria,'  which  he  wanted,  it  is  plain, 
as  Halm  observes,  that  the  orator  means 
that  this  was  the  only  way  of  repairing  his 
ruined  fortunes. 

Alter,]  Piso,  who  wore  a beard  like  the 
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o dii  boni ! quam  taeter  incedebat ! qnani  trnculentus ! quam 
terribilis  adspectu  ! — unum  aliquetn  te  ex  barbatis  illis,  exemplura 
imperii  veteris,  imaginem  antiquitatis,  coluinen  rei  publicae  diceres 
intueri : — vestitus  aapere  nostra  hae  purpura  plebeia  ac  pacne 
fusca ; capillo  ita  horrido,  ut  Capua,  iit  qua  ipse  turn  iniaginis 
omandae  caussa  duumviratum  gerebat,  Seplosiani  sublaturus 
videretur.  Nam  quid  ego  de  supercilio  dicam,  quod  turn  homini- 
bus  non  snpercilium,  sed  pignus  rei  publicae  videbatur  ? Taota 
erat  gravitas  in  oculo,  tanta  contractio  frontis,  nt  illo  supercilio 
annus  ille  niti  tamquam  vade  videretur.  Erat  hie  omnium  senno  : 
“ Est  tamen  rei  publicae  magnum  firmumque  subsidium  ; habeo 
quern  opponam  labi  illi  atque  coeno ; vultu  mediusfidius  collegae 
sui  libidinem  levitatemquc  franget ; habebit  senatus  in  hunc  annum 
quern  sequatur ; non  deerit  auctor  et  dux  bonis.”  W ilii  denique 
homines  pniecipue  gratulabantur,  quod  habiturus  cssem  contra 
tribnnum  plebis  furiosum  et  audacem  quum  ainicum  et  affinem,  turn 
etiam  fortem  et  graveni  consulem. 

IX.  Atque  eorum  alter  fefellit  neminem.  Quis  enim  clavum 
tanti  imperii  tenere  et  gubernacula  rei  publicae  tractare  in  maxinio 
cursu  ac  fluctibus  pos.se  arbitrarctur  hominem  emersum  subito  ex 
diuturnis  tenebris  lustrorum  ac  stupruruni,  vino,  ganeis,  lenociniis 
adulteriisque  confectum  ? quum  is  praeter  spem  in  altissimo  gradn 
alienis  opibus  positus  csset,  qui  non  modo  tempestatem  inipenden- 
tem  intueri  temulentus,  sed  ne  lucem  quidem  insolitam  adspicere 
posset.  Alter  niultos  plane  in  omnes  partes  fefellit.  Erat  enim 
hominum  opinioni  nobilitate  ipsa  blanda  coneiliatricula  coinmenda- 
tus.  Oiunes  boni  semper  nobilitati  favemus,  et  quia  utile  est  rei 
publicae  nobiles  homines  es.se  dignos  majoribus  suis,  et  quia  valet 
apud  nos  clarorum  hominum  et  bene  de  re  publica  ineritorum 


men  of  old.  Compare  Pro  Caclio,  c,  14. — 
* parpura  plebeia  :*  racb  as  the  Plobs  wore, 
or  the  common  kind  (nostra).  There  were 
dyes  of  rarious  qualities.  Cato  **  obsenring 
tbat  a purple  diess  of  a deep  bright  was 
much  in  fashion,  he  himself  wore  the  dark 
(Plutarch,  Cato,  c.  b). 

capiUo  Ua  horrido^']  The  fellow  did  not 
comb  his  hair  or  grease  it,  and  he  was  a 
likely  man  therefore  to  hare  put  down  all  the 
dealers  in  oils  and  perfumes  who  had  their 
shops  in  the  Seplasia,  one  of  the  streets  of 
Capua.  Compare  De  Agrarta  Lege  ii.  5 : 
“ Testitu  obsoletiore,”  &c. 

duumviratum]  Piso  and  Cn.  Pompeius 
were  Duumviri  in  the  new  colony  of  Capua. 
As  to  the  honour  to  bis  genealogical  tree 


from  this  office  at  Capua,  it  may  be  a piece 
of  irony  of  the  oratOT. 

niti  tamquam  tade  videretur]  * niti 
tamquam  videretur'  P.  6.;  *vade'  is  added 
by  Madvig  from  Valerius  Pro  bus  (apud 
Pntsch.  col.  1461  and  1475),  who  quotes 
from  Cicero  * tamquam  vade,'  and  * vultu 
tamquam  vade.'~~‘mediusfidia8:'  Vol.  II. 
Index. 

q^nem,]  See  Quum  Senatoi,  c.  7* 

9.  aiienie  opibut]  By  the  aid  of  Cn. 
Pompeius  (Manuttus),  at  Klotz  correctly 
translates  it. — 'nobilitate  ipsa:'  In  Pison. 
c.  1 : " obrepsisti  ad  honoros  commenda* 
tione  fumosamm  hnaginum,  quarum  simile 
babes  nihil  praeter  oolorem." 
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menioria  etiam  mortuorum.  Quia  tristcm  semper,  quia  tacitumuni, 
quia  subhorridiini  atque  incultum  videbant,  et  quod  erat  eo  nomine 
ut  ingcnerata  faniiliac  frugalitas  vidcretur,  favebant,  gaudebant,  et 
ad  integritateni  majorum  spe  sua  hominem  vocabant  matemi  generis 
obliti.  Ego  autom — vere  dicam,  judices, — tantum  esse  in  homine 
sccleris,  audaciae,  crudelitatis,  quantum  ipse  cum  re  publica  sensi, 
numqiiam  putavi.  Nequam  esse  hominem  et  levem  et  falsa  opinions 
errors  hominuni  ab  adolescentia  commendatum  sciebam.  Etcnini 
animus  ejus  vuitu,  flagitia  parietibus  tegebantur;  sed  haec  ob- 


eo  nomine  . . . frugaliiaM\  Because  he 
had  a name  (Frugi)  which  might  be  con- 
sidered 08  evidence  of  the  innate  * fhigalitas* 
of  t)ie  ' familia.'  Manutius  observes  that 
Cicero  is  alluding  to  the  name  Frugi.  Dru- 
mann  (Gcscbichie  Roms,  ii.  62)  says  that 
neither  was  this  L.  Piso  Caesoninus,  one  of 
the  consuls  of  b.c.  58,  nor  were  his  de- 
scendants named  Frugi ; nor  was  any  Frugi 
called  C.ae8oninos,  for  these  were  the  two 
names  by  which  these  CAlpurnii  were  dis- 
tinguished. Asconius  is  mistaken  when  he 
calls  this  Piso  a Frugi : **  no  coin,  no  in- 
scription, and  no  writer  speaks  for  him, 
not  even  Cicero  himself,  who  according  to 
his  practice  would  have  tired  ns  with  the 
repetition  of  the  name  in  drawing  the  por- 
trait of  his  opponent/’  He  adds,  * familia  ’ 
here  means  family ; and  Cicero  intends  to 
say:  ''people  were  deceived  in  him,  they 
supposed  in  all  the  Calpumii  and  con.se- 
qucntly  in  him  those  virtues  were  innate 
which  the  mention  of  hii  * familia  ’ sug- 
gested. This  interpretation  is  confirm^ 
by  Cicero’s  style  of  addressing  him : ' O 
familiae  non  dicam  Calpurniae,  sed  Calven- 
tiae  ’ (In  Pison.  c.  23),  and  in  his  abusive 
speeches  he  never  names  him  Calpurnius 
but  Calventius,  and  often  alludes  to  his 
Gallic  descent/’  Piso’s  &ther  married  Cal- 
ventius’ daughter  (Quum  Senatui,  c.  6,  note, 
and  c.  7)'  Halm  supposes  that  Cicero  may 
mean  this:  As  his  name  was  Piso,  the  'fru- 
galitas ’ of  the  family  of  the  Pisones  might 
^▼e  been  supposed  to  belong  to  him  also, 
since  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Pisoncs 
were  both  Frugi  and  were  called  Frugi.  In 
this  explanation  ' nomeu  ’ means  the  cogno- 
men of  the  * familia,’  as  in  Verr.  iv.  25  ; 
" nimirom  ut  hie  (Verres)  noroen  sunm  cora- 
probavit,  sic  ille  (L.  Piso  Frugi)  cognomen  ” 
(Halm). — * fragi^taa  see  Vol.  I.  Index. 

ad  integritatem  majorum'}  They  hoped 
that  he  would  be  as  honest  as  his  ancestors. 
Halm  compares  Cicero,  Do  Sen.  c.  iU : 

" sensi  ego  in  optimo  filio  meo,  tu  in  ex- 


pectatis  ad  amplissimam  dignitatem  fretri- 
bua  tub,  Sdpio.” — 'matemi  generis:’  his 
Gallic  descent  on  hb  mother's  side  (Quum 
Senatui,  c.  6). 

in  homine}  " Nam  de  IHsone  uno,  ncuti- 
qoam  de  oniverso  hominura  generc  intellign. 
Sic  De  Rep.  $ 1 ; de  Orat.  i.  7*  Aids  locis 
Ciccronb  tamen  in  hoc  homine  ut  Verr.  ii. 
1.  $ 10  (Muell.).  Addo  ex  hac  ipsa  ora- 
tionc  c.  24  'fiirori  hominb;’  c.  41,  'animi 
hominb.’  v.  Kritx  ad  Sal.  Jug.  c.  70.  p. 
377  ; Fab.  ad  Liv.  24.  c.  4 ; Klotz  ad  Tusc. 
D.  I.  § 49.  p.  59”  (Haim).  There  are 
many  notes  in  Halm’s  edition  which  are 
like  thb.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
make  the  mbtake  which  Mueller  tells  us 
not  to  make.  ' Homo  ’ is  often  used  em- 
phatically (Pro  Quintio,  c.  4,  note,  Vol.  II.). 

numquam  puiati.}  " Icb  hatte  nie  ge- 
gbubt/’— 1 could  never  have  believed  it, 
b Halm’s  German  version ; who  observes 
that  the  Latini  properly  use  the  indica- 
tive. The  indicative  is  the  right  mood, 
because  it  says  directly  what  is  meant,  and 
the  other  form  does  not ; but  we  can  say, 
" I never  thought  there  was  so  much  vil- 
biny  in  the  man,  as  I and  the  Res  Publica 
found  out  by  experience.” 
falta  opinione  errore}  A comma  b 
usually  placed  after  ' opinione but  the 
little  mark  does  not  help  us  to  the  sense. 
There  have  been  various  opinions  about  the 
meaning  of  the  passage.  The  true  ex- 
planation is  that  of  a certain  learned  man, 
name  untold,  who  explained  it  thus  to 
Halm : " I knew  that  the  man  had  been 
recommended  by  a false  opinion  of  him 
through  men’s  erroneous  judgment  of  his 
youth,”  i.  e.  "propterea  quod  homines 
adolescentb  ejus  in  fraudem  induxerat.” 
The  way  in  which  he  spent  his  youth,  or  the 
apparent  character  of  his  youth  misled  peo- 
ple; "for,”  he  continues,  " hb  mind  was 
concealed  in  his  face,  his  scandalous  acts  by 
the  walb  of  hb  bouse.” 
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structio  nec  diuturna  est,  neque  obducta  ita  ut  curiosis  oculis 
perspici  non  possit. 

X.  Videbaiuus  genus  vitae,  desidiam,  inertiara ; inclusas  ejus 
libidines,  qui  paullo  propiua  accesscrant,  intuebantur:  denique 
etiam  sermonis  ansas  dabat,  quibus  reconditos  ejus  sensus  tcnere 
possemus.  Laudabat  homo  doctus  philosophos  nescio  quos,  neque 
eorum  tamen  nomina  poterat  dicere : scd  tamen  eos  laudabat 
maximc,  qui  dicuntur  praeter  ceteros  esse  auctores  et  laudatores 
voluptatis : cujus  et  quo  tempore  et  quo  modo  non  quaerebat ; 
verbum  ipsum  omnibus  animi  et  corporis  partibut  devorabat ; 
eosdemque  pracclare  dicere  aiebat,  sapientes  omnia  sua  caussa 


10.  iermonit  anaa*]  He  gave  handles 
bj  his  talk,  so  that  we  could  lay  hold  of  his 
inmost  thoughts.*’  Many  of  the  critics 
think  that  the  expression  is  faulty,  and  they 
have  proposed  various  alterations. 

philoaophoa  neacio  ^os,]  The  Epicu- 
reans. 8ee  De  Amicit.  c.  13. — * cujus  he 
did  not  inquire  what  'pleasure,*  but  he 
merely  laid  hold  of  the  word,  without  know- 
ing or  caring  what  pleasure  Epicurus  meant. 
The  plea.sure  of  Epicurus  was  freedom  from 
all  painful  sensations. 

partibua^  The  word  ‘ partibus  * is  not 
in  the  MSS.  It  was  added  by  OrelU. 
Some  word  has  been  lost  after  ' corporis.* 
Klotz  tells  us  to  compare  De  Harusp.  c.  27 : 
" quis  minus  umquam  peperdt . . . omnibus 
corporis  sui  partibus  to  which  Halm  adds 
the  passage  in  the  Quum  Senatui,  c.  6 : 
" eos  qui  disputent ...  in  ornui  parte  corpo- 
ris,** Ac. 

omnia  tua  cautaa^  Manutius  cites 
Cicero,  Ad  Fara.  vii.  12 : " Indicavit  mihi 
Pansa  meus  Epicureum  te  esse  factum — 
Sed  quonam  modo  jus  civile  defendes,  quum 
omnia  tua  caussa  facias,  non  civium  So 
we  still  teach  and  practise.  When  a man 
does  any  thing,  bis  motive,  that  which  moves 
him,  Is  in  himself,  though  his  motive  may 
require  an  external  thing  to  rouse  it  to 
activity  ; and  the  act  which  may  and  often 
roust  have  for  its  object  things  external  to 
the  doer,  has  its  full  effect  and  completion 
only  in  the  doer’s  consciousness  of  the  thing 
when  it  is  done.  Thus  every  act  is  reflected 
on  the  agent  in  some  degree,  both  bad  and 
good  acts.  A man  does  those  acts  which 
are  called  bad  generally  in  the  view  of  a 
direct  profit  resulting  to  himself,  or  that 
which  he  considers  to  be  a profit.  He  does 
those  which  we  call  good  not  in  the  view 
of  direct  proflt  to  himself;  and  herein  con- 
sists the  difference  between  pure  selfishness 
and  benevolence,  for  benevolence  is  often 


apparently  a simple  movement  to  do  good 
to  others  ; but  though  it  seems  to  be  simple, 
and  is  so  in  immediate  act,  we  are  so  con- 
stituted that  we  feel  pleasure  from  the  bene- 
volent act,  and  we  may  repeat  it  because  it 
is  pleasant.  In  a sense  then  both  the  wise 
and  the  foolish,  the  good  and  the  bad,  do 
every  thing  with  a view  to  themselves  ; but 
the  wise  and  good  are  not  consciously  at 
least  moved  solely  by  self-regard.  Even 
the  highest  object  proposed  for  the  practice 
of  Virtue  in  this  life  is  reward,  repayment 
for  what  has  been  well  douc  and  well  laid 
out. 

"A  wise  man  should  not  meddle  with 
public  affsirs:”  a doctrine  which  all  fools 
and  knaves  will  certainly  assent  to,  for  they 
will  then  have  it  their  own  way.  A man 
may  keep  clear  of  public  affairs,  because  he 
sets  a high  value  on  his  tranquillity  and  on 
preserving  bis  integrity ; but  be  keeps  his 
tranquillity  and  integrity  by  neglecting  to  do 
his  duty  as  a citizen.  If  a man  knows  that 
be  has  neither  ability  to  do  good,  nor  honesty 
enough  to  resist  temptation,  he  is  wise  for 
not  trying  to  do  what  he  cannot,  and  for 
not  putting  himself  in  the  way  of  temptation 
which  will  overpower  him.  But  few  men 
keep  aloof  from  public  matters  fur  these 
reasons  ; and  in  a country  where  a political 
career  is  open,  most  men  rush  eagerly  into 
it  with  no  direct  motive,  except  the  view  of 
their  own  ad  vantage.  The  few  who  honestly 
labour  for  the  common  good  suffer  for  it 
in  the  end,  as  Socrates  (Apologia,  c.  10) 
thought,  and  perhaps  he  knew  : *'  There  is 
no  man  who  will  ever  escape,  if  he  honestly 
opposes  either  you  or  any  other  popular 
body,  and  if  be  tries  to  prevent  many  unjust 
things  and  things  contrary  to  law  from  being 
done  in  the  state ; but  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  whose  purpose  is  to  fight  truly 
in  defence  of  the  right,  if  be  would  save 
himself  even  for  a time,  to  keep  in  a private 
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facere ; rem  publican!  capessere  hominem  bene  sanura  non  opor- 
tcre  ; nihil  esse  praestabilius  otiosa  vita,  plena  et  conferta  voliipta^ 
tibus : eos  autem,  qui  dicerent  dignitati  esse  serviendum,  rei 
publicae  consulendum,  ofiBcii  rationein  in  omni  vita,  non  cominodi 
esse  ducendam,  adeunda  pro  patria  pericula,  valnera  excipienda, 
mortem  oppetendani,  vaticinari  atque  insanire  dicebat.  Ex  his 
assiduis  ejus  quotidianisque  sermonibus  et  quod  vidcbam,  quibus- 
cum  hominibus  in  interiore  parte  aedium  viveret,  et  quod  ita  domus 
ipsa  fumabat  ut  multa  ejus  sermonis  indicia  redolerent,  statuebam 
sic,  boni  nihil  ab  illis  nugis  exspectanduin,  mali  quidem  ccrte  nihil 
pertimcsccndum.  Sed  ita  est,  judices,  ut,  si  gladium  parvo  puero 
aut  si  iinbecillo  seni  aut  debili  dcderis,  ipse  impctu  suo  nemini 
noceat,  sin  ad  nudum  vel  fortissimi  viri  corpus  accesscrit,  possit 
acie  ipsa  et  ferri  viribus  vulnerare ; quum  hominibus  enervatis 
atque  exsanguibus  consulatus  taniquani  gladius  esset  datus,  qui 
per  se  pungere  neniinem  umquam  potuissent,  hi  summi  imperii 
nomine  armati  tantam  rem  publicam  contrucidarunt.  Foedus 
fecerunt  cum  tribuno  plebis  palain,  ut  ab  eo  provincias  acciperent 
quas  ipsi  vellent : exercituni  et  pecuniam  quantam  vellent  ea  lege, 
si  ipsi  prius  tribuno  plebis  afflictam  et  constrictam  rem  publicam 
tradidissent ; id  autem  foedus  meo  sanguine  ictum  sanciri  posse 
dicebant.  Qua  re  patefacta — neque  enim  dissimulari  tantum 
scelus  poterat  nec  latere, — proinulgantur  uno  eodemque  tempore 
rogationes  ab  eodeni  tribuno  de  mea  pernicie  et  de  provinciis  con- 
suluin  nominatiin. 

XI.  Hie  turn  senatus  sollicitus,  vos,  equites  Romani,  exeitati, 
Italia  cuncta  perroota,  omnes  denique  omnium  generum  atque 

«t«Hon  and  nnt  meddle  with  public  matter*.’' 

He  must  leave  the  care  of  the  state  to  the 
rogues ; a most  uncomfortable  conclusion, 
enough  to  make  an  honest  man  bestir  him> 
self,  even  if  it  cost  him  dear. 

eo#  au/em.]  Any  or  all  of  those  who 
were  not  Epicorei. — * vatirinari  * means 
here  the  same  as  * errare.'  **  8ed  fortasse 
TAticinor,  et  haec  omnia  meliores  babe- 
bunt  exitrts  ” (Ad  Pam.  ii.  10;  Manut.). 

ipge  imp&tu'}  **  Of  himself,  by  his  own 
effort,  he  could  harm  nobody,”  but  if  he  ap- 
proached an  unarmed  man,  one  of  the 
bravest,  he  might  inflict  a wound  by  the 
very  circumstance  of  his  cariTing  a sharp 
weapon.  — ‘vulnerare;  quum:'  ‘vulnerari 
cum,  P.  G’.;  vulnerare;  ita  cum,'  Halm 
(1)  ; ‘ vulnerare : sic  cum,'  Halm  (2).  1 do 
itot  think  that  tiie  seotenoe  reqmrea  either 


‘ ita ' or  • sic.' — ‘ hi  summi  r'  * ii  summi,' 
Halm. 

tribuno  plebu]  P.  Clodius.  Compare 
In  Pisonem,  c.  10. — ‘nominatim:’  this 
word,  as  Manutius  remarks,  refers  only  to 
the  words  ‘ de  provinciis  oonsulum,'  for  the 
first  liCX  of  Clodius  did  not  name  Cicero, 
but  was  directed  against  all  those  who  had 
put  Roman  citisens  to  death  without  a trial. 
See  the  Introduction  to  the  four  spurious 
orations. 

1 1.  ro#,  e^wi/ei]  He  is  addressing  those 
judices  who  were  Kquites. — ' summae  rei 
publicae:'  Halm  warns  ns  against  taking 
‘rei  publicae'  for  the  genitive.  * Summa 
res  publica'  is  a common  form  (Pro  Sex. 
Koscio,  c.  51,  Vol.  II. ; In  Cat.  i.  6,  “ad 
summam  rem  pubKcam  pertinent and  Pro 
Sulla,  c.  24). 
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ordinutn  cives  sirmmao  rei  publicae  a consulibus  atque  a sumino 
imperio  petendum  esse  auxiliuni  arbitrabantur,  quum  illi  soli  essent 
praeter  furiosuni  ilium  tribunum  duo  rei  publicae  turbines,  qui  non 
modo  praecipitanti  patriae  non  subvenirent,  sed  earn  niinium  tarde 
concidere  maererent.  Flagitabatur  ab  iis  quotidie  quum  querelis 
bonoruni  omnium,  turn  etiain  precibus  scnatus,  ut  meam  caussam 
snsciperent,  agerent,  aliquid  denique  ad  senatum  referrent : ii  non 
modo  negando,  sed  etiam  irridendq  amplissimum  quemque  illius 
ordinis  insequebantur.  Hie  subito  quum  incredibilis  in  Oapitolium 
multitudo  ex  tota  urbe  cunctaquo  Italia  convenisset,  vestem  mutan- 
dam  onines  meque  etiam  omni  ratione,  private  consilio,  quoniani 
pnblicis  ducibus  res  publica  careret,  defendendum  putarunt.  Erat 
eodem  tempore  senates  in  aede  Goncordiae,  qnod  ipsum  templum 
repraosentabat  memoriam  consulatus  mei,  quum  Hens  universus  ordo 
cincinnatum  consulcm  orabat : nam  alter  ille  horridus  et  severus 
consnlto  ae  domi  continebat.  Qua  turn  siiperbia  caenum  illud  ac 
labes  amplissimi  ordinis  preces  et  clnrissimoruin  civium  lacrimas 
repudiavit ! me  ipsum  ut  contempsit  helluo  patriae  ! nam  quid  ego 
patrimonii  dicam,  quod  ille,  quum  quasi  quaestum  faceret,  atuisit  I 


duo  . . . iurbinet,]  De  Domo,  c.  53: 
**  tu  procclla  patriae,  turbo  ac  tempo9taa 
pacia  atque  otU/’ 

rent ...  nan}  P.  G’.;  * referrent : ii 
non,'  Madvig,  Halm  (1);  ‘referrent:  non,' 
Halm  (2).  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  two 
parts  of  this  sentence  htfng  together  if  the 
pronoun  ‘ ii ' or  ‘ hi ' is  omitted.—'  in 
Capitoliom:'  comp.Quum  Senatui,  c.5;  and 
Dion  Cassius,  36.  c.  16,  who  says  that  *'  the 
‘ equites ' met  in  the  Capitolium  and  sent  men 
of  their  body  and  two  senators  to  the  con- 
suls and  the  senate  on  behalf  of  Cicero— 
and  Ninnius  advised  the  people  to  change 
their  dress,  as  on  the  occasion  of  some 
calamity,  and  many  of  the  senators  also  did 
the  same,  and  they  did  not  desist  before 
the  consuls  checked  them  by  an  edict." 

meque  eiiam}  Madvig  proposes  to  write 
‘ meque  jam  and  Koechly,  ‘ meque  omni 
ratione,  etiam  privato  consilio.' 

CoMCordiae,]  The  Senate  bad  met  here 
to  deliberate  on  the  case  of  the  conspirators, 
who  had  been  seised ; which  fact  explains 
the  words  which  follow.  (Introduction  to 
the  orations  against  Catilina.) 

qvaei  quaeetwn']  " Salse  simul  et  aoerbe. 
Mirum  enim,  qui  quasi  meretrix  divulgato 
corpore  quaestum  faciat,  eum  patrimonium 
amittere.  Notat  impudentiam  simul  et 
nequitiam  Gabinii " (Manutius).  In  a frag- 
ment of  Cato,  quot^  by  Gellius  (ix.  12), 


there  is : **  sed  nisi  qui  palam  corpore 
pecuniam  qnaereret  aut  se  lenoni  locavissct." 
Tliere  is  no  * corpore  * In  this  passage  of 
Cicero:  "quod  ille  totum  quamvis  quaes- 
tum  foceret " Halm  (2).  I do  not  believe 
that  the  text  here  is  right ; nor  that  Halm's 
(2)  is  the  genuine  text.  Halm  compares  a 
passage  of  Aeschines  contra  Tim.  § 94: 
rairui  Xoyoypd^oq  yi  riq  ^rjatv  . . . ivapTia 
fAi  Xiyiiv  ov  ydp  biq  SoKki  tlvai 

avT<^  ivparop  rov  avrbv  avBputwov  wi* 
■KopptvaOai  Kal  rd  warptpa  Kartiq^oKipai 
, . . *Eri  ik  roiic  cnranTi^vi/opratf  nwrovf 
f/toBovq  irpdrrcffdot  rou  irpdypaTOi;' 

diroOavpdi^utp  ovp  vai  ri- 

pnrtvofupftq  Kara  rt)p  dyopdv,  tl  6 nvroi 
irfKoppturai  rt  Kai  rd  irarpipa  gariSijbo^ 
ictp. 

Halm  suggests  that  Gabinius  repaired  bts 
fortunes  by  keeping  a brothel  (lenocinio 
domestioo),  and  he  refers  to  the  passage  jn 
the  Quum  Senatui  c.  5 : " egekatem  et 
luxuriam  lenocinio  domcstico  sustentavit 
but  the  De<'lamator  is  not  very  good  autho- 
rity. Gabinius  hardly  turned  his  own  house 
into  a brothel ; but  as  the  Romans  employed 
their  slaves  in  all  kinds  of  business,  and  all 
that  a slave  acquired  belonged  to  his  master, 
it  is  likely  enough  that  many  of  them  put 
their  slaves  into  brothels  to  manage  them  on 
account  of  their  masters : and  so  Gabinius 
might  be  a ' lono ' by  deputy  i as  people 
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Venistis  ad  senatum,  vos,  inquam,  equites  Romani,  et  omnes  boni 
vcste  mutata  voeque  pro  meo  capite  ad  pedes  lenonis  impurissimi 
projecistis.  Turn  vestris  precibus  ab  latrone  illo  repudiatis,  vir 
incredibili  fide,  magnitudine  animi,  constantia,  L.  Ninnius,  ad  sena- 
tum de  re  publica  rettulit  senatusque  frequens  vestem  pro  mea  salute 
mutandam  censuit. 

XII.  O diem  ilium,  judices,  funestum  senatui  bonisque  omnibus, 
rei  publicae  luctuosum,  mihi  ad  domesticum  maerorem  gravem,  ad 
posteritatis  memoriam  gloriosum ! Quid  enim  quisquam  potest 
ex  Omni  memoria  sumere  illustrius  quam  pro  uno  cive  et  bonos 
omnes  private  consensu  et  universum  senatum  publico  consilio 
mutasse  vestem  1 quae  quidem  turn  mutatio  non  deprecationis 
caussa  est  facta,  sed  iuctus.  Quern  enim  deprecarere,  quum  omnes 
essent  sordidati  quumque  hoc  satis  esset  signi  esse  improbum,  qui 
mutata  veste  non  esset!  Hac  mutatione  vestis  facta,  tanto  in 
luctu  civitatis,  omitto  quid  ille  tribunus,  omnium  rerum  divinarum 
humanarumque  praedo,  fecerit,  qui  adesse  nobilissimos  adolesccntes, 
honcstissimos  equites  Romanos,  deprecatores  salutis  meae  jusserit 
eosque  operarum  suarum  gladiis  et  lapidibus  objecerit;  de  con- 
sulibus  loquor,  quorum  fide  res  publica  niti  debuit.  Exanimatus 
evolat  ex  senatu,  non  minus  perturbato  animo  atque  vultu  quam  si 
annis  ante  paucis  in  creditorum  conventum  incidisset ; advocat 
contionem,  habet  oratio'nem  talem  consul  qualem  numquam  Catilina 

now  let  their  houses  to  those  who  cerry  public  ceUmlty;'^  which/'  bhj9 

on  this  business  and  play  the  Gabinius  in  Halm,  *'it  most  clearly  appears  that  those 
secret.  twenty  thousand  whom  Plutarch  named  be> 

Venitiu  ad  tenaium  . . . rtr  incredibili'}  fore  were  * equites/  It  does  not  appear 
Halm  (2).  at  all. 

L.  Ninnius,}  See  the  Introduction  to  12.  tile  tribunus  praedo,}  Clodius. 
the  Quum  Senatui,  &c. ; and  the  Quum  * Praedo ' is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  sale 
Senatui,  c.  2,  note ; and  Ad  Att.  Ui.  23.  of  the  temple  of  Pessinus  to  Brogitarus  (c. 
Dion,  quoted  above,  says  (38.  c.  16)  that  28)  (Halm). 

Ninnius  advised  the  people  adeese  ...  jusserit}  * Summoned  them.' 

to  put  on  the  dress  of  mourning.  Mann«  The  story  is  told  in  the  De  Domo,  c.  21 1 
tins  makes  Dion  say  that  Ninnius  persuaded  " Quum  eos  qui  conventu/'  See, ; and  in 
them  (persuasit).  See  the  Quum  Populo,  Dion  Cassias,  38.  c.  16,  who  says  that 
c.  3,  about  the  twenty  thousand.  In  the  Gabinius  brought  a charge  against  Horten* 
next  chapter  he  says  **  bonos  omnes  . . . sius  and  Curio,  two  senators,  because  they 
mutasse  vestem,"  which  Ferratius  supposes  had  joined  the  'equites'  in  their  meeting, 
to  be  said  ' oratorie,*  that  is,  falsely.  He  and  undertaken  to  act  as  their  spokesman  ; 
also  quotes  the  passage  from  Plutarch,  Cicero  and  Clodius  having  brought  them  before 
(c.  31),  and  from  the  Quum  Populo,  to  show  the  popular  assembly  had  them  well  beaten 
that  it  was  the  Equites,  not  the  Plebs  who  for  undertaking  this  business  by  some  men 
changed  their  dress.  But  Druroann  (ii.  p.  who  were  hired  for  the  purpose.  Compare 
244)  denies  that  Plutarch  proves  what  Per-  In  Pison.  c.  10.  This  is  Halm's  explana- 
ratius  says,  for  after  speaking  of  the  ' twenty  don : some  of  the  commentators  have  mis- 
thousand  * Plutarch  adds  : when  the  Senate  understood  the  passage, 

had  met  in  order  to  pass  a vote  that  the  Eranimalus}  Gabinius ; but  it  is  rather 
people  should  change  their  dress  as  in  a abrupt. 
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victor  habuisset : “ errare  homines,  si  etiam  turn  senatum  aliquid 
in  re  publics  posse  arbitrarentur ; suites  vero  Bomanos  daturos 
illius  diei  poenas,  quo  me  consule  cum  gladiis  in  clivo  Capitolino 
fuissent;  venisse  tempus  iis  qui  in  timore  fuissent, — conjuratos 
videlicet  dicebat, — ulciscendi  se.”  Si  dixisset  haec  solum,  omni 
supplicio  esset  dignus ; nam  oratio  ipsa  consulis  perniciosa  potest 
rem  publicam  labefactare;  quid  fecerit  videte.  L.  Lamiam,  qui 
quum  me  ipsum  pro  summa  familiaritate,  quae  mihi  cum  patre  ejus 
erat,  unice  diligebat,  turn  pro  re  publics  vel  mortem  oppetere  cupie- 
bat,  in  contione  relegavit  edixitque,  ut  ab  urbe  abesset  milia  pas- 
SHum  ducenta,  quod  esset  ausus  pro  civi,  pro  bene  merito  civi,  pro 
amico,  pro  re  publics  deprecari. 

XIII.  Quid  hoc  homine  facias!  aut  quo  civem  importunum  aut 
quo  potius  hostem  tarn  sceleratum  reserves?  qui,  ut  omittam 
cetera,  quae  sunt  ei  cum  collega  immani  impuroque  conjuncta  atque 
communis,  hoc  unum  habet  proprium,  ut  ex  urbe  cxpulcrit,  relega- 
rit,  non  dico  equitem  Ilomanum,  non  ornatissimum  atque  optimum 
virum,  non  amicissimum  rei  publicae  civem,  non  illo  ipso  tempore 
una  cum  senatu  et  cum  bonis  omnibus  casum  amici  reique  publicae 
lugentem,  sed  civem  Romanum  sine  ullo  judicio  ut  edicto  ex  patria 
consul  ejecerit.  Nihil  acerbius  socii  et  Latini  ferre  soliti  sunt 


illiut  diei']  Gellias  (ix.  14)  says  that 
Cicero  in  this  passage  wrote  * dies ' and  not 
* diei  :*  *'  Ciceronem  quoque  affirmat  Cae- 
selliufl  in  orationc  quam  pro  P.  Sestio  fcdt» 
dies  scripsisse  pro  diei : quod  ego  impensa 
opera  cunquisi^  Teteribos  libris  plusculis 
ita,  ut  CaescUius  dicit,  scriptum  inreni/' 
in  ciivo  Capitolino]  Sec  the  note  in 
chapter  1 1 on  * Concordiae.*  The  * illius  diei  ’ 
is  the  day,  the  Nonae  Decembres  (Quum 
Senatui,  c.  6,  and  the  notes). 

ulcucendi  «e.]  * Ulcuceodi  sui/  Halm 

(2). 

dixUeel]  “ Et  notabiliter  media  Tcrbi 
parte  subtracta  non  implevit  omnibus  sylla* 
bis  dixittei,  sed  dixei  (SchoL).  Klotx 
has  accepted  ' dixet.* 

Jj.  Xorifia,]  The  story  is  told  by  Dion 
Cassius,  38.  c.  16;  In  Pison.  c.  27.  Corn- 
pare  Quum  Senatui,  c.  6. 

miAi  cam  patre]  * mihi  com  fretre  cum 
patre  ’ P.,  ‘ cum  fratre  mihi  rel  compare 
rum  fratre*  G.,  ' mihi  cum  patre,’  Madvig; 
*roihi  [rum  fratre]  cum  patre,’  Halm  (2). 

1 3.  Quid  hoc  homine  faciae  .*]  See  Verr. 
ii.  1.  c.  IG;  where  there  is  the  same  ex* 
pression  ; c.  35,  '*  quid  illo  myoparoiie  fac- 
tum sit;”  and  ii.  2.  c.  16. 

out  quo potiue]  The  MSS.  reading,  which 


Halm  (1)  rejects,  but  in  hU  later  edition 
accepts.  In  (1)  he  has  a note  to  show  that 
the  second  * quo  ’ is  not  wanted ; but  be 
afterwards  (2)  adopts  Klotx’s  opinion  which 
he  had  rej^ed.  Klotx  compares  Verr.  ii. 
3.  c.  76  • ” Quae  est  ergo  ista  ratio  aut 
quae  potius  ista  amentia and  some  other 
passages.  As  the  first  * ant  ’ replaces  ' Quid 
hoc  homine  facias so  the  sec-ind  * aut  quo 
potius,’  &c.  replaces  * quo  dvem  importu* 
Dum.’ 

reiefforitf]  Pest  p.  278,  Muell. : *'  Re- 
l«^ti  dicuntur  proprie,  quibus  ignominiae 
aut  poenae  causa  necesse  est  ab  urbe  Roma 
aliovG  quo  loco  abesse  lege  senatuisre  con* 
sulto  aut  edicto  magistratuis,  ut  etiam 
Aelins  Gallus  indicat.”  A consul  could  not 
drive  dtixens  from  Rome ; but  yet  we  are 
told  that  it  was  done  at  this  time. 

judicio  ut  edicto]  * Aut  edicto’  is  the 
reading  of  the  best  MSS. ; but  one  has  * ut 
edicto,’  which  confirms  Bake's  conjecture, 
and  is  perhaps  the  true  reading.  Manutius, 
followed  by  Garatoni,  proposi^  *sinc  uUo 
judicio,  edicto.’  If  we  do  not  read  *ut 
edicto,  we  must  erase  the  *aut’  of  the 
MSS.  Garatoni  compares  c.  24 : ” expul* 
BOS  sine  juHido,  vi,  lapidibus,  ferro.” 

tocti  et  JjOtini]  B^ore  the  enactment  of 
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quam  Be,  id  quod  perraro  accidit,  ex  urbe  exire  a consulibus  juberi. 
Atquc  illis  turn  erat  reditus  in  suas  civitates,  ad  suos  Lares  familiares, 
ct  in  illo  communi  incominodo  nulla  in  quemquam  propria  igno- 
luinia  nominatim  cadebat.  Hoc  vero  quid  est  ? exterminabit  cives 
Romanos  edicto  consul  a euis  diis  penatibus!  expellet  ex  patria ! 
deligct  quern  volet  ? dainnabit  atque  ejiciet  nominatim  I Hie,  si 
umquam  vos  eos,  qui  nunc  estis,  in  re  publica  fore  putasset,  si  deni- 
que  imaginem  judicioriim  aut  simulacrum  aliquod  futurum  in 
civitate  reliquum  credidisset,  umquam  ausus  esset  senatum  de  rc 
publica  toilers,  equitum  Romanorum  preces  aspernari,  civium 
denique  omnium  novis  et  inauditis  cdictis  jus  libertatemque  per- 
vertere  \ Etsi  me  attentissimis  animis,  summa  cum  benignitate 
auditis,  judices,  tamen  vereor,  ne  quis  forte  vestrum  miretur,  quid 
haec  mca  oratio  tain  longa  aut  tarn  alte  repetita  velit,  aut  quid  ad 
P.  Sestii  caussam  eoriim,  qui  ante  liujus  tribunatum  rem  publicam 
vexarunt,  delicta  pertineant.  Mihi  autem  hoc  propositum  est 
ostendcre  omnia  consilia  P.  Sestii  menteinque  totius  tribunatus 
hanc  fuisse,  ut  afflictae  ct  perditae  rei  publicac  quantum  posset 
mederetur.  Ac  si  in  exponendis  vulneribus  illis  de  me  ipso  plura 
dicere  videbor,  ignoscitote  ! Nam  et  illam  meant  eladem  vos  et 
omnes  boni  maximum  esse  rei  publicac  vulnus  judicastis,  et  P. 
Sestius  est  reus  non  suo,  sed  mco  nomine ; qui  quum  omnem 
vim  sui  tribunatus  in  mea  salute  consumpserit,  necesse  est  mcam 
caussam  praeteriti  temporis  cum  bujus  praesenti  defensione  esse  con^ 
junctam. 

XIV.  Erat  igitur  in  luctu  senatus ; squalcbat  civitas  publico 
consilio  veste  mutata ; nullum  erat  Italiae  municipium,  nulla 


the  Lex  Julie,  b.c.  90,  * Socii  et  Lotini  ’ 
was  the  form  of  expression  used  to  expreas 
the  Italian  Socu  and  the  Latini.  It  is  the 
common  formula  (Verr.  U.  5.  c.  24).  Two 
instances  are  receded  of  a consul  by  an 
* edictum  * driving  the  Latini  from  Rome. 
Pro  cuius  Virginias  did  it  when  he  bad  few 
colleague  Sp.  Cassius  Viscelliims  i and  C. 
Fannius  also  ordered  the  Latini  to  leave 
Rome  whom  C.  Gracchus  had  invited  to 
come  and  vote  there  (Applan,  B.  C.  i.  23 ; 
Cicero,  Brutus,  c.  26;  and  Plutarch,  C. 
Gracchus,  c.  12). 

eu/  tarn  aUe]  A.  P.  G.  Madvig  remarks 
that  this  is  the  reading  of  the  best  M88., 
and  it  has  taken  the  place  of  * ac  tarn  alte.' 
He  compares  c.  46:  “Hanc  ego  viam, 
judioes,  si  aut  as|)eram  aUjue  arduam  ant 
plenam  esse  periculorum  aut  insidiarum 
negem,  meotiar;"  and  be  observes  that  in 


negative  sentences  the  Latins  often  disjoin 
where  we  conjoin,  and  also  in  interrogative 
sentences  which  incline  to  negation  or  sig- 
nify disapprobation.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  explanation.  It  depends  on  the  sense 
whether  we  use  * aut  ’ or  * ac,'  and  * aut ' is 
the  word  here ; for,  as  Madvig  observes,  “ nec 
oratio  longa  semper  est  alte  repetita."  Ga- 
ratoni,  who  maiutaiued  the  reading  'ac,’ 
dtes  Pro  Cluentio : “ indpit  longo  et  alte 
petito  proemio  respondere;"  and  De  Or. 
iii.  24;  but  in  both  these  cases  ‘auf  would 
spoil  the  meaning. 

non  luo,  std  meo  nomine ; ] This  is  not 
literally  true;  but  oratorically.  He  was 
formally  prosecuted  for  bis  alleged  ill^al 
acts,  but  these  acts  were  done  in  bis  tri- 
buneship  for  the  interest  of  Cicero  and  to 
procure  Cicero's  recaU. 
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colonia,  nulla  praefectura,  nulla  Romae  soclctas  vectigaliuro,  nullum 
collegium  aut  concilium  aut  omnino  aliquod  coiumune  consilium, 
quod  turn  non  honorificentissinie  de  raea  salute  decrevisset,  quum 
Bubito  edicunt  duo  consules,  ut  ad  suum  vcstitum  scnatorcs  rc- 
dirent.  Quis  umquam  consul  scnatum  ipsius  decretis  parcrc  prohi- 
buit  2 quis  tyrannus  miseros  lugere  vetuit  2 Parumne  est,  Piso, 
ut  omittain  tlabiniiim,  quod  tantum  homines  fefellisti,  ut  negli- 
geres  auctoritatem  senatus,  optimi  cujusque  consilia  conteinnercs, 
rem  publicam  proderes,  consulare  nomen  aflligeres  2 etiamnc  edicerc 
audeas,  ne  niaererent  homines  meam,  suani,  rei  publicae  calami- 
tatem,  ne  hunc  suum  dolorem  veste  significarent  2 Sive  ilia  vestis 
mutatio  ad  luctuin  ipsorum  sive  ad  deprccandum  valebat,  quis  um- 
quam tarn  crudelis  fuit  qui  prohiberet  quemquam  aut  sibi  maerere 
aut  ceteris  supplicare  2 Quid,  sua  sponte  homines  in  amicoruni 
perieulis  vestitum  inutare  non  solent  2 pro  tc  ipso,  Piso,  nemone 


14.  tocietoi rectigalium,']  “Though these 
* sodetates  * bad  a * corpus/  yet  they  are 
always  distinguished  from  * collegia.’  v. 
Mommsen  de  (.JoU.  p.  84  se<|.”  (Halm). 
To  have  a * corpus  * means  to  have  the 
quality  of  an  artificial  person  (Verr.  ii.  2. 
c.  70,  note).  These  ‘societates*  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce  were  not  called  * collegia/ 
but  * societates  ’ or  * privatae  societates/ 
The  name  of  * collegia ' which  were  esta. 
blisbed  for  other  purposes,  something  like 
our  clubs,  was ‘sodalitates/  * sodalitia/  'col* 
legia  sodalitia.’  There  is  a title  in  the  Di- 
gest, De  Collegiis  et  Corporibus  (47.  22), 
where  Cains  says  (47>  22.  4):  “Sodales 
sunt  qui  ejusdem  collegii  sunt,  quaxn  Gracd 
Iraipinv  vocant.” 

concilium'^  Is  a body  of  men  called  to- 
gether fur  any  purpose.  A 'commune  con- 
silium ’ sometimes  means  a senate  or  a body 
like  a senate.  If  Cicero  uttered  both  'con- 
cilium ’ and  ' consilium,*  and  these  are  two 
difTcrent  words,  as  we  suppose,  we  may 
assume  that  the  sound  was  different,  and 
that  * d’  is  the  same  as  ' ki.’ 

audcffs,]  Lambinus  proposed  to  write 
'audebas,’ which  Madvig  approves.  He  ob- 
jects to  'audeas’  that  the  orator  is  speaking 
of  what  Piso  did  in  bis  cnn.<iulship : ' pa- 
rumne  est,  quod  . , . fefellisti  / and  that 
' audeas,’  if  it  is  right,  must  be  taken  utto- 
OirirulCt  this  is  disproved  by  the 

imperfects  which  folh»w. — But  the  objection 
on  accfjunt  of  * maert*rent  ’ seems  to  have 
DO  weight.  Halm  correctly  observe^hat  if 
Cicero  intended  to  use  the  past  tense  bo 
would  have  said  'ausus  es,’  as  In  Pison. 
c.  18 : *'  edicere  est  ausus  . . . ut  seuatus 


contra  quam  ipse  censuisset  ad  vestitum 
rediret.”  I think  that  'audeas*  is  right. 
He  says  *'  Is  it  a small  matter/*  where  ho 
uses  the  present;  and  he  further  says, 
“ should  you  even  be  bold  enough  to  make 
an  * edictum,*  ” Ac. 

ctierit  nppticare  f]  T*he  opposition  of 
'sibi*  and  'ceteris*  shows  that  Hotmann 
understood  this  right : ''  to  forbid  any  per- 
son to  lament  his  own  misfortunes  (sibi), 
or  to  be  a suppliant  for  others  (ceteris)  in 
their  misfortunes.**  Halm  com)>ares  Verr. 
ii.  2.  c.  8 : **  Hunc  hominem  Vencri  ab- 
solvit,  sibi  condemnat.** 

pro  te  ip$o,  Pito,"]  Piso  was  in  Mace- 
donia, where  be  was  proconsul  (c.  43). 
P.  G.  biyve  ' mutavit.*  Halm  cites  ' Lal- 
Icmand  ’ as  the  authority  for  ' mutabit  / 
and  Wolf  (Quum  Populo,  c.  6,  note)  says : 
*'  id  vocabulum  mutarit  . . . corruptum  est 
et  corrigendum  mutabit,  ut  sequentia  at- 
tentc  legend  luce  clarius  apparebit.”  Hero 
be  addresses  Piso,  though  he  was  not  pre- 
sent ; and  the  Declamator  does  so  in  the 
Quum  Senatui  (c.  7t  note),  to  which  I 
direct  the  reader’s  attention  that  he  may, 
if  he  chooses,  u.se  this  passage  as  an  argu- 
ment in  defence  of  the  other;  for  truth 
should  always  be  told,  and  there  is  no  duty 
more  agreeable  to  him  who  seiks  the  truth 
than  to  furnish  his  opponents  with  the  best 
arguments  that  be  can.  When  the  ' Can- 
didas lect4>r  * has  read  both  passages  and 
compared  the  ways  in  which  the  thing  is 
treated  in  both,  I believe,  if  his  judgment 
is  sound,  that  the  of  the  Declamator 
will  gain  nothiog  by  the  help  of  this  pas- 
sage. 
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mutabit  \ ne  isti  quidem,  quos  legates  non  modo  nullo  senatus  con- 
sulto,  sed  etiam  repugnante  senatu,  tibi  tute  legasti  ? Ergo  hominis 
desperati  et  proditoris  rei  publicae  casum  lugebunt  fortasse  qui 
Tolent ; civis  florentissimi  bencvolentia  bonoruin  et  optime  de  salute 
patriae  meriti  pcriculum  conjunctum  cum  periculo  civitatis  lugere 
senatui  non  licebit ! lidemque  consules, — si  appellandi  sunt  consules, 
quos  nemo  est  quin  non  modo  ex  memoria,  sed  etiam  ex  fastis  evel- 
lendos  putet, — pacto  jam  foedere  provinciarum,  producti  in  circo 
Flaminio  in  contioncm  ab  ilia  furia  ac  peste  patriae,  maximo  cum 
gemitu  vestro  ilia  omnia,  quae  turn  contra  me  contraque  rem  pub- 

licam , voce  ac  sententia  sua  comprobaverunt. 

XV.  Isdemquc  consulibus  sedentibus  atque  inspectantibus  lata 

lex  est,  NF.  AUSPICIA  VAI.KRENT,  NF.  ttOIS  OBNUNTI ABET,  NE  QUIS 
LEGl  INTEBCKDERET  : HT  OM.VIBUS  FASTIS  DIEBUS  LEGEM  FERBI 

liceret:  ut  lex  aelia,  lex  fufia  ne  valeret:  qua  una 


quo9  legatow'\  We  might  infer  from  these 
words  that  the  Senate  properly  named  the 
legati ; and  this  may  have  been  the  rule, 
but  it  was  now  a time  when  the  generals 
at  the  head  of  their  armies  were  beginning 
to  assume  powers  which  belonged  to  the 
Senate.  Manutius  refers  to  In  Vatin,  c. 
15.  Madvig  agrees  with  J.  F.  Gronovius, 
who  would  strike  out  * legates  * in  this  pas- 
sage, for  no  reason  at  all,  as  1 think.  Halm 
judiciously  defends  it. 

quin  non  modo}  Garatoni  corrected  the 
MSS.  reading  * qui  non  modo.’  The  omis- 
sion of  an  n in  such  a case  is  easily  ex- 
pluned  ; but  it  is  singular  that  every  MS. 
should  omit  it,  if  every  MS.  does. 

producti}  This  is  the  usual  form.  Clo- 
dius  brought  the  consuls  forward  in  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  and  asked  them  what 
they  thought  of  Cicero's  consulship.  Piso 
answered:  ’‘crudelitatem tibi  non  placero,” 
as  Cicero  says,  re|>eating  bis  words  (In 
Pison.  c.  fi).  The  Circus  Flaminius  was 
out  of  the  Pomocrium,  and  the  *contio’ 
was  held  there  that  Caesar  might  be  pre- 
sent, for  Caesar  could  not  enter  the  dty,  as 
he  was  * cum  imperio.'  Sec  Quum  Senatui, 
c.  13,  and  the  note  on  Dion  Cassius,  38. 
c.  17;  end  Quum  Senatui,  c.  6,  and  the 
note. 

15.  sedentibus}  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  mean  * in  their  curule 
chair,’  as  Ernesti  says.  In  the  In  Vatin, 
c.  7i  which  Garatoni  cites,  **  se<lentibus  in 
templo  duobus  non  consulibus,”  it  can 
mean  nothing  else.  In  the  Quum  Senatui, 
c.  ft,  there  is  Mnspoctante  et  M*dente,’  where 
Wolf  explains  *sodente’  to  mean  ' quiea- 


oente,'  ^tacente,’  and  perhaps,  says  Halm, 
that  is  the  right  meaning  of  ' sedente  ’ 
there,  because  * sedere*  is  the  second  verb. 
Compare  this  passage  with  the  Quum  Sena- 
tui, c.  5,  as  to  the  Lex  of  Clodius,  and  the 
notes.  ”Quattuor  leges  rei  publicae  per- 
nidosas  tulit  P.  Clodius  in  tribunatu : de 
annona,  ut  populo  frumentum  gratis  dare- 
tur : alteram,  ut  coll^a  restituerentur : 
tertiam,  ut  infirma  censorum  potestas  csset : 
quartam  banc,  de  qua  hie  Cicero  loquitur. 
V.  infra,  c.  25 ; In  Pison.  c.  5 ; Dion  Cass. 
38.  c.  13”  (Manutius). 

ne  quis  legi  intercederet :}  Clodius’  Lex, 
as  we  arc  told,  dedared  that  the  * auspida  ’ 
should  have  no  effect,  that  no  magistratus 
should  interrupt  a popular  assembly  by  bis 
' obnuntiatio,’  and  that  no  one  should  put  a 
veto  on  a l^ex,  should  atop  its  enactment 
by  any  objection,  or,  if  we  like,  by  an  * ob- 
nuntiatio,’ for  that  has  just  b^n  men- 
tioned, and  * ne  quis  legi  intercederet  ’ may 
mean  no  more.  It  certainly  does  not  mean 
that  Clodius  by  a Lex  put  an  end  to  the 
tribunitian  ’ intorcessio.’  Halm,  after  ex- 
amining the  question,  concludes  from  all 
the  passages  which  he  dtes  that  the  * iiiter- 
ccssio’  is  meant  which  was  effected  by  the 
* obnuntiatio,’  since  when  a magistratus  was 
holding  comitia,  magistrates  of  equal  autho- 
rity and  tribuni  pi.  could  use  the  *obnun- 
tiatio;’  for  in  this  way  the  enactment  of 
Leges  was  prevented  no  less  than  by  the 
tribuia  pi.  using  their  peculiar  power  of 
‘ intercessio  ’ (Halm).  If  this  passage  is 
correct  , we  must  assume  that  there  was  both 
a I»x  Aelia,  and  a lx>x  Fufia.  Seec.  26;aud 
Quum  Henatui,  c.  5,  note. 
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rogatione  quis  est  qui  non  intelligat  universam  rem  publicam  esse 
dcletam?  Isdemque  consulibus  inspectantibus  scrvorum  delectus 
habebantur  pro  tribunal!  Aurclio  nomine  collegiorum,  quum  vicatim 
homines  conscriberentur,  decuriarentur,  ad  vim,  ad  manus,  ad  cae- 
dem,  ad  dircptionem  incitarentur.  Isdemque  consulibus  arma  in 
templum  Castoris  palam  comportabantur,  gradus  ejusdem  templi 
tollebantur : armati  homines  forum  et  contiones  tenebant,  caedes 
lapidationesque  fiebant : nullus  erat  senatus,  nihil  reliqui  niagistra- 
tus:  uniis  omnem  omnium  potestatem  armis  et  latrociniis  possi- 
dcbat,  non  aliqua  vi  sua,  sed  quum  duo  consules  a re  publica  pro- 
vinciarum  foedere  retraxisset,  insultabat,  dominabatur,  aliis  pollice- 
batur,  terrore  ac  metu  multos,  plures  etiam  spe  et  promissis  tenebat. 
Quae  quum  essent  ejusmodi,  judices,  quum  senatus  duces  nullos  ac 
pro  ducibus  proditores  aut  potius  apertos  hostcs  haberet,  equester 
ordo  reus  a consulibus  citaretur,  Italiae  totius  auctoritas  repudia- 
retur,  alii  nominatim  relegarentur,  alii  metu  ac  periculo  terrerentur, 
arma  essent  in  templis,  armati  in  foro,  eaque  non  silentio  consulum 
dissimularentur,  sed  et  voce  et  sententia  comprobarentur ; quum 
omnes  urbem  nondum  excisam  et  eversam,  sed  jam  captam  atque 
oppressam  videremus,  tamen  bis  tantis  malis  tanto  bonorum  studio. 


deletam  /]  It  U plain  wbat  he  means  : 
that  if  the  Auspida  ^nd  the  religions  cere- 
monial were  taken  away,  the  state  was 
destroyed,  for  religion  was  one  of  the 
foundations  of  the  Roman  state.  Halm 
refers  to  In  Vatin,  c.  9 : **  qni  primum 
earn  rem  publicam,  quae  auspicits  inventis 
constituta  est,  iisdem  auspiciis  sublatis 
con  arc  re  evertere;”  and  ho  says,  In  Vatin, 
c.  7»  of  the  Leges  Aelia  and  Fuha  : quae 

leges  saepenumero  tribunitios  furores  de- 
bilitaverunt  ac  represserunt/’ 

pro  tribunati  Aurelio"]  Before  and  about 
the  tribunal  Auretium,  which  was  a stone 
edifice  in  the  Forum  surrounded  by  steps, 
the  ‘ AurelU  gradus/  See  Do  Doroo, 
c.  21. 

nomine  collegiorum,']  -As  belonging  to 
the  several  ‘ collegia.’  The  Senate,  B c.  G4, 
had  abolished  many  * collegia,'  which  were 
* urbana ' and  chiefly  ' compitaUda,’  or  sneh 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  ' compitum  * 
formed.  The  purpose  or  the  pretext  for 
establishing  these  * collegia ' was  the  per- 
formance of  some  religious  ceremony,  but 
as  these  ' collegia ' were  the  cause  of 
disorder,  the  Senate  abolished  them  (Asoo- 
nius  in  Cornelianam,  p.  T5,  ed.  Orelli). 
Clodius  re-established  the  * collegia ' which 
the  Senate  bad  abolished : this  was  done  by 
VOL.  HI. 


his  Lex  ‘ de  collegiis  restituendis  novisque 
instituendis.'  These  ' collegia  compitalida ' 
were  among  those  * sacra,'  from  which 
slaves  were  not  excluded  (Halm,  from 
Mommsen). 

vicatim]  According  to  the  * vid  ' of 
each  ' compitum,'  they  were  enrolled  (con- 
scribebantur),  and  formed  into  companies  of 
tens  (decuriabantur).  De  Domo,  c.  21. 

arma  in  templum]  Do  Domo,  c.  21. 
As  to  the  taking  away  of  the  steps  (Quum 
Senatui,  c.  13,  note;  and  In  Piran.  cc.  5, 
10). 

fiiAi7  reliqui  magiitratue :]  A double 
genitive,  one  depending  on  the  other, 
**  nothing  left  of  ' magistratus.'  ” 

duces  nullos]  The  consuls.  See  oc.  8, 
1&;  and  De  Domo,  38,  note  on  *vobis 
prindpibus.' 

equester  ordo  , . . citaretur,]  Said  * ora- 
torio/ as  Manutius  properly  observes.  Com- 
pare c.  12:  equites  Romanos  daturos  iUiuB 

diei  poenas."'— *alii  metu/  the  things 
which  be  mentions  in  c.  17,  the  declara- 
tions of  Clodius  that  be  was  acting  under 
the  advice  of  Pompeiiis,  Crassus,  and  Cae- 
sar, whose  meaning  was  inferred  from  their 
silence,  for  they  did  not  contradict  what 
Clodius  said  (Manutius). 
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judices,  restitissemus : sed  me  alii  mctus  atque  aliae  curae  suspi- 
cionesque  moverunt. 

XVI.  Exponam  enim  hodierno  die,  judices,  omnem  rationem 
facti  et  consilii  mei ; neque  huic  vestro  tanto  studio  audicndi  nec 
Tcro  huic  tantae  multitudini,  quanta  mea  mcmoria  nuniquam  ullo  in 
judicio  fuit,  deero.  Nam  si  ego  in  caussa  tarn  bona,  tanto  studio 
senatus,  consensu  tarn  incredibili  bonorum  omnium,  tarn  parato, 
iota  denique  Italia  ad  omnem  contentionem  expedita  cessi  tribuni 
plebis,  despicatissimi  hominis,  furori,  contemptissimorum  consiHum 
levitatem  audaciamque  pertimui,  nimium  me  timidum,  nullius  animi, 
nullius  consilii  fuisse  confiteor.  Quid  enim  simile  fuit  in  Q.  Me- 
tello ! cujus  caussam  ctsi  omncs  boni  probabant,  tamcn  neque  sena- 
tus publice  neque  ullus  ordo  propric  neque  suis  decretis  Italia  tota 
susceperat.  Ad  suam  enim  quandam  magis  ille  gloriam  quam  ad 
perspicuam  salutem  rei  publicae  sumpserat,  quum  unus  in  legem 
per  vim  latam  jurare  noluerat : denique  vidcbatur  ea  conditione 
tarn  fortis  fuisse,  ut  cum  patriae  caritate  constantiae  gloriam  com- 
mutarct.  Erat  autcm  res  ei  cum  cxercitu  G.  Marii  invicto,  habebat 
inimicum.C.  Marium,  conservatorem  patriae,  sextum  jam  ilium  con- 
sulatum  gerentem  ; res  erat  cum  L.  Satumino,  iterum  tribuno  ple- 
bis, vigilante  homine  et  in  caussa  populari  si  non  moderate,  at  certe 
populariter  abstincnterque  versato.  Cessit,  ne  aut  victus  a fortibus 
viris  cum  dedccore  caderet,  aut  victor  multis  et  fortibus  civibus  rera 
publicam  orbaret.  Meam  caussam  senatus  palam,  equester  ordo 
acerrime,  cuncta  Italia  publice,  omnes  boni  proprie  enixeque  suscepe- 
rant.  Eas  res  gesseram,  quarum  non  unus  auctor,  sed  dux  omnium 
voluntatis  fuissem,  quacque  non  modo  ad  singularem  meam  gloriam. 


IG.  dfgpieatissimt]  A rare  word.  It 
occurs  in  Verr.  ii.  3.  c.  41  (Halm). 

Q.  Meteilo/]  Numidicus.  One  of 
Cicero's  * communes  lod.*  Compare  In 
Pison.  c.  9 ; and  Plutarch  (Marius,  c.  29)  t 
Mctollus  refused  to  swear  to  the  Agraria 
Lex  of  Satuminus : “ All  the  senators  took 
the  oath  in  order,  through  fear  of  the  peo- 
pie,  till  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Metellus, 
and  though  his  friends  urged  and  intreated 
him  to  take  the  oath,  and  so  to  avoid  the 
severe  penalties  which  the  law  of  Saturninus 
enacte<l  against  those  who  refused,  he  would 
not  swerve  his  pur]>ose  or  take  the 
oath."  See  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  29.  The  Lex 
of  Satununns  was  about  the  division  of 
some  land  taken  from  the  Cimbri. 

9ump9erai,  ] P.  G. ; * turn  spectarat,' 
Madvig,  Halm  (I)  ; ‘ spectarat,’  Orelli  and 
the  old  oditioni ; ’ suspexorat,’  Jacobus  ; 


* superbierat,’  Hennannus;  fort.  *cxilium 
sumpserat’  (Halm).  Something  is  wrong, 
but  it  is  hard  to  guess  what  Cicero  wrote. 

ea  eoHdiiione']  * for  such  a price  ’ (Halm). 
The  words  refer  to  * Ad  suam  quandam 
magis  gloriam.’  He  preferred  his  glory 
or  character  to  his  affection  for  his  country. 

abiiinenier^  Saturninus  only  propos^ 
an  Agraria  Lex.  Ho  was  not  seeking  any 
private  profit.  He  acted  * populariter,'  in  a 
way  to  please  the  people,  and  he  bad  no 
private  interest  (abstinenter). — 'cum  de> 
decore:’  “vind  et  succumbere  semper  est 
dedecua,  praecipue  si  videas  tibi  cum  fortiore 
rem  ease,  a quo  non  possis  non  opprimi " 
(Graevius),  whoso  note  is  printed  by  Halm  ; 
a sample  of  the  puerile  remarks  with  which 
a good  editor  often  encumbers  lus  book. 
I never  heard  before  that  it  is  always  dia> 
graceful  to  be  overcome  by  superior  force. 
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sed  ad  communem  salutem  omnium  civium  et  prope  gentium  per- 
tinerent ; ea  conditione  gesseram,  ut  meum  factum  semper  omnes 
praestare  tuerique  deberent. 

XVII.  Erat  autem  mihi  contentio  non  cum  victore  exercitu,  sed 
cum  operis  conductis  et  ad  diripiendam  urbem  concitatis : habebam 
inimicum  non  C.  Marium,  terrorem  hostium,  spem  subsidiumque 
patriae,  sed  duo  iroportuna  prodigia,  quos  egestas,  quos  aeris  alieni 
magnitudo,  quos  levitas,  quos  improbitas  tribuno  plebis  constrictos 
addixerat : nec  mihi  erat  res  cum  Saturnine,  qui,  quod  a se  quaestore 
Ostiensi  per  ignominiam  ad  principem et  senatus  et  civitatis,  M. Scau- 
rum,  rem  frumentariam  translatam  sciebat,  dolorem  suum  magna  con- 
tentioneanimi  persequebatur;  sed  cum  scurrarum  locupletium  scorto, 
cum  sororis  adultero,  cum  stuprorum  sacerdote,  cum  venefico,  cum 
testamentario,  cum  sicario,  cum  latrone : quos  homines  si,  id  quod 
facile  factu  fuit  et  quod  fieri  debuit  quodque  a me  optimi  et  fortis- 
simi  cives  flagitabant,  vi  armisque  superassem,  non  verebar,  ne  quis 
aut  vim  vi  rcpulsam  reprehenderet  aut  perditorura  civium  vel  potius 
domesticorum  hostium  mortem  maereret.  Sed  me  ilia  moverunt : 
omnibus  in  contionibus  ilia  furia  clamabat  se,  quae  faceret  contra 
salutem  meam,  facere  auctore  Cn.  Pompeio,  clarissirao  viro  mihique 
et  nunc  et  quoad  licuit  amicissimo.  M.  Crassus,  quocum  mihi 
omnes  erant  amicitiae  necessitudines,  vir  fortissimus,  ab  eadem  ilia 
peste  infestissimus  esse  meis  fortunis  pracdicabatur.  C.  Caesar, 
qui  a me  nuUo  meo  merito  alienus  esse  debebat,  inimicissimus  esse 


17*  addijrera/ :J  Tbeir  poverty  had  as- 
sifted  them  to  Clodius,  as  a debtor  is 
assigned  to  bis  creditor.  . See  Pro  QuintiOf 
c.  30,  note,  Vol.  II. 

Af.  &'caurtfni,]  Dc  Harusp.  c.  20 ; and 
Pro  Murena,  c.  8,  note.  M.  Scaorus,  con- 
sul B.c.  115,  was  named  (Icctus)  *princcps 
senatus  * by  the  censors  L.  Metellus  and 
Cn.  Domitius  in  the  same  year.  He  is 
called  in  the  De  Orator©  (i.  40) : “ vir  re- 
gendae  rei  publicae  scientissimus  (Orelli). 
— ‘ scurrarum Pro  P.  Quintio,  c.  3, 
Vol.  II. 

tcorfo,]  Do  Harusp.  c.  20.  He  speaks 
of  Clodius*  scandalous  commerce  with  one 
sister  only  here.  It  was  L.  Lucullus*  wife 
Clodia,  as  some  sup|>oee  : others  suppose  it 
to  be  the  Clodia  who  was  the  wife  of  Q.  Me- 
tcUus  Celer  (c-  7)- — * stuprorum  sacerdote 
* priest  of  seduction,'  for  he  entered  Caesar's 
house  during  the  celebration  of  the  mystieries 
of  the  Dona  Dea  in  order  to  seduce  Pom- 
peia,  Caesar's  wife.  Manutius  <|uotcs  a 
similar  expression  from  one  of  Cicero’s 


letters  (Ad  Att.  i.  18):  "M.  Luculli  uxo- 
rero  Memmius  suis  sacris  initiavit."  He 
adds,  '*  Historiam  hac  de  re  (the  Bona 
Dea)  nemo  pauUo  humanior  ignorat." 
Certainly  not,  if  be  haa  been  humanized  by 
Cicero ; for  we  have  it  every  where  in  his 
writings. 

vene^co,]  He  aUudes  )>orhaps  to  the 
alleged  poisoning  of  Q.  ^ius  Postumus 
(De  Domo,  c.  44;  De  Harusp.  c.  14). — 
' testamentario :'  compare  the  {lassage  in 
the  De  Harusp.  c.  20 : *'  Inde  cum  Murcua 
se  in  GalUam  contulit,"  &c. 

op/imi  . . . cirrz]  L.  Lucullus  (Plu- 
tarch, Cicero,  c.  31)  advised  Cicero  to  fight 
it  out. 

Hu//o  meo  meri/o]  Compare  Do  Domo, 
c.  16,  where  the  quosdaai  viros  fortes  " U 
Caesar. 

a/ienns  eM  dededa/,]  Halm  (1)  suggests 
that ' non  ' has  been  lost  before  * debebat.’ 
He  adds  that  if  the  text  is  right,  * debero ' 
must  be  considered  as  an  equivalent  to 


* neoesso  esse. 
K k 2 
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meae  saluti  ab  eodciu  quotidianis  contionibus  dicebatur.  His  se 
tribus  auctoribus  in  consiliis  capiendis,  adjutoribus  in  re  gerenda 
esse  usnrum  dicebat;  ex  quibus  unum  habere  exercitum  in  Italia 
maximum : duo,  qui  privati  turn  essent,  et  praeesse  et  parare  si 
vellent  exercitum  posse,  idque  facturos  esse  dicebat.  IS'ec  mihi  ille 
judicium  populi  nec  legitiiuam  aliquam  contentionem  nec  discepta- 
tionem  aut  caussae  dictionem,  sed  vim,  arma,  exercitus,  imperatores, 
castra  denuntiabat. 

XVIII.  Quid  ergo,  inimici  oratio,  vana  praesertim,  tarn  improbe 
in  clarissimos  viros  conjecta  me  movit  ? Me  vero  non  illius  oratio, 
sed  corum  tacitumitas,  in  quos  ilia  oratio  tarn  improba  conferebatur  ; 
qui  turn,  quamquara  ob  alias  caussas  tacebant,  tamen  hoininibus 
omnia  timentibus  taccndo  loqui,  non  indtiando  coniiteri  videbantur. 
Illi  autem  aliquo  turn  timore  perterriti,  quod  acta  ilia  atque  omnes  res 
anni  superioris  labefactari  a praetoribus,  infirmari  a senatu  atque 

exertituin  in  Italia  maximum ;]  Pla>  rical  art.  Halm  saw  this.  * Disceptatio ' 
tarch  (Cac'sar,  c.  14)  fays  of  Caesar,  who  is  has  a well-settled  meaning.  (Vol.  1.  Vcrr. 
here  alluded  to,  that  immediately  after  ii.  3.  c.  ^'2.) 

his  marriage  (with  Caesar's  daughter)  Pom-  18.  rana]  * False.'  He  adds  ' praeser- 
peius  filled  the  Forum  with  armed  men  and  tim  :*  * the  language  of  an  enemy,  and  false 
supported  the  people  in  passing  Caesar’s  besides;'  a good  reason  why  Cat'sar  and  the 
laws  and  in  giving  him  for  five  years  Gaul  others  should  have  contradicted  it ; but  ho 
on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  with  the  addition  says  that  they  did  not. — * Illi  autem  ho 
of  lllyricum  and  four  legions."  One  legion  means  Caesar.  The  Scholiast  has  a good 
was  in  Gallia  Provinda  and  three  were  in  note  on  the  * acta  ilia “ Dc  actis  loquitur 
winter  quarters  at  Aquileia  in  North  Italy  quae  habuit  in  consulatu  C.  Caesar  inauspi- 
(Quum  Senatui,  c.  13,  note).  His  army  cato,  ut  videbatur  : qua  de  re  adversus  earn 
was  in  North  Italy  and  the  EVodneia,  and  egerant  in  senatu  C.  Memmius  et  L.  Doiqi- 
thcre  was  no  other  in  Italy,  as  we  are  told  tius  praetores,  et  ipstus  Caesaris  orationea 
here,  for  Clodius  would  not  have  said  that  contra  hos  exstant,  quibus  et  sua  acta  de« 
the  other  two,  Crassus  and  Pompeius,  fendit  et  illos  insecta^r.  Dat  ergo  causam 
could  raise  an  army,  if  there  was  one  already.  C.  Caesari,  ut  videatur  ea  propter  et  Clodio 
There  was  no  army  in  Italy  except  Caesar’s,  trib.  et  enss.  Pisoni  et  Gabinio  in  perni- 
and  his  army  was  not  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  csem  M.  TuUii  consensissc,  ut  ea  quae  ia 

praeetie]  * prae^to  esse  ’ F.  Car.  Wol-  consulatu  gesserat  permanerent." 

\ *praet»9e*  Codd.  rei  publ.  praeetae*  a praetoribus, ']  A passage  in  Caesar’s 
conj.  Orclli  (cf.  Madvig,  p.  458,  note);  Life  by  Suetonius,  c.  23,  explains  this: 

* rebus  praeesse  ’ Jacob,  p.  602 ; * et  prae-  **  Functus  consulatu  C.  Meramio  Ludoque 
esse  ' Scbuetxius  ox  Em.  conj.  delevit.  Li-  Doroitio  praetoribus  do  superioris  anni  actis 
brorum  scripturam  defendit  Bake,  p.  74"  referentibus,  cognitionem  senatui  detuUt 
(Halm).  There  is  no  satisfactory  explana-  (Caesar) : nec  illo  susdpiente  triduoque  per 
tion  of  * praoesse ' alone.  Halm  has  irritas  altercationes  absumpto  in  provinciam 

* praesto  esso  ’ (2).  abiit : et  statim  quaestor  ejus  in  praejudi- 

^iidfeium  popuii']  A trial  by  the  ^po-  cium  aliquot  criminibus  arreptus  est."  The 

pulus  ’ assembled  in  *centuriae’  (c.  ^).  Senate  bad  the  power  of  indirectly  repeal- 
Halm  observes  that  Abrami  sweat^  to  no  ing  Leges  by  declaring  that  they  had  been 
purpose  (he  was  a very  hard  worker)  in  maJc  irregularly ; and  if  the  Senate  did  this 
trying  to  make  out  the  difference  between  in  respect  to  Caesar’s  Leges,  his  ' acta ' 
'legitima  contentio,’  'disceptatio,’  and  would  be  * inhrmata.'  The  ‘ principcs  civi- 

* cauMoe  dictio.'  He  ought  to  have  known  tatis’  who  were  opposed  to  Caesar  were 
his  author  better,  who  would  have  told  him,  M.  Bibulus,  who  had  been  his  colleague  in 
if  he  had  read  like  a man  of  sense,  that  this  the  consulship,  M.  Cato,  L.  DomtUus,  and 
abundance  of  words  came  from  his  rbeto-  others  (Manutius). 
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principibus  civitatis  putabant,  tribunum  popularem  a se  alienare  no- 
lebant,  suaque  sibi  propiora  esse  pericula  quam  mea  loquebantur. 
Sed  tamen  et  Crassus  a consulibus  mcam  caussam  suscipiendam  esse 
dicebat,  et  eorum  fidem  Pompeius  implorabat,  neque  se  privatum 
publice  susceptae  caussae  defuturum  esse  dicebat ; quem  virum  stu- 
diosum  niei,  cupidissimum  rei  publicae  conservandae,  doini  meiie 
certi  homines  ad  earn  rem  positi  monuerunt  ut  esset  cautior,  ejus- 
que  vitae  a me  insidias  apud  me  domi  positas  esse  dixerunt ; atque 
banc  ei  suspicionem  alii  littcris  niittendis,  alii  nuntiis,  alii  coram 
ipsi  excitaverunt,  ut  ille,  quum  a me  certe  nihil  timeret,  ab  illis, 
ne  quid  mco  nomine  molirentur,  sibi  cavendum  putaret.  Ipse  autem 
Caesar,  quem  maxime  homines  ignari  veritatis  mihi  esse  iratum 
putabant,  erat  ad  portas,  erat  cum  imperio,  erat  in  Italia  ejus  exer- 
citus,  inque  eo  exercitu  ipsius  tribuni  plebis,  inimici  mei,  fratrem 
praefecerat. 

XIX.  Haec  ergo  quum  viderem — neque  enim  erant  occulta, — 
senatum,  sine  quo  civitas  stare  non  posset,  omnino  de  civitate  esse 
sublatum ; consoles,  qui  duces  public!  consilii  esse  deberent,  per- 
fecisse  ut  per  ipsos  publicum  consilium  funditus  tolleretur ; eos  qui 
plurimum  possent  opponi  omnibus  contionibus  falso,  sed  formido- 
lose  tamen,  auctores  ad  pemiciem  meam  ; contiones  haberi  quotidie 
contra  me ; vocem  pro  me  ac  pro  re  publica  neminem  mittere ; 
intenta  signa  legionum  cxistimari  cervicibus  ac  bonis  vestris  falso, 


publics  tu9ceptat\  If  the  consols  would 
Uke  up  zny  case,  for  that  is  ihe  meaning  of 
' publice  susceptae/  he  would  as  a private 
individual  help  them. 

domi  meae  . . . potiii']  The  men  were 
placed  in  his  house  or  sent  there  to  ex> 
amine,  but  it  is  not  said  what  they 
could  see*  or  what  probable  lie  they  could 
make  out  of  what  they  saw.  ^>ec  De 
Domo,  c.  21.  Halm  compares  Livy  iii. 
33  ; defosso  cadavere  domi  apud  P.  Scs- 
tium.” 

iynari  veriiaiW]  Not  knowing  his  real 
reasons  for  keeping  silent ; he  kept  silent, 
not  because  he  was  offended  at  Cicero, 
but  because  he  was  afraid  of  ofiending  Clo- 
dius. 

erat  ad  portast]  Caesar  was  there,  but 
his  army  was  not ; but  the  Declamator 
(Quum  Henatui,  c.  13,  note)  says  that  it 
was.  " For  Caesar  did  not  set  out  to  the 
war  until  he  had  expelled  Cicero.  Plutarch, 
Caesar,  c.  14'*  (Manutius).  But  Plutarch 
does  not  say  that  his  army  was  at  the  gates 
of  Rome.  Halm  refers  to  Drumann,  iii. 
p.  222,  &c.  But  Drumann  does  not  say  that 


Caesar’s  army  was  at  the  gates  of  Rome. 

eo  ejret  ciiu']  Lambinus  proposed 
* eique  exercitui  ;*  but  that  is  a different 
thing.  Here  it  is  * gave  him  a command  in 
that  army.'  Caesar  in  his  Commentaries 
never  mentions  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher, 
the  brother  of  Clodius. 

19.  eo9  gui plurimum  potteni'}  M.  Cras- 
sus, Pompeius,  and  Caesar.~*  opponi  omni- 
bus contionibus * were  presented  to  all  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  in  a false  way,  but 
still  in  a way  to  excite  alarm,  as  men  who 
planned  my  min.'  Halm  compares  c,  23, 
where  'opponcre'  occurs  twice  in  this  sense; 
and  Ad  Fam.  x.  28,  **Disi.  . . is  oppnsitus 
esset  terror  Antonio.” 

intenta  tiffna  le^/ionum]  **  Consultis- 
simo  temperaroento  et  C.  Caesarem  per- 
stringit  invidia  et  tamen  nihil  arcusat  ex- 
serte,”  &c.  {Schol.)  It  was  false  however, 
and  every  body  would  know  that  it  was  false ; 
for  if  Caesar  hod  then  brought  hia  troops 
from  (lallia  Cisalpina  over  the  Rubicon,  he 
would  have  declared  war  against  his  country, 
as  he  did  in  B.c.  49. 
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sed  putari  tamen  ; conjuratorum  copias  veteres  et  efiusam  illam  ac 
superatam  Gatilinae  importunain  manual  novo  duce  et  inspcrata 
commutatione  rerum  esse  renovatam : — hacc  quuin  viderem,  quid 
agerem,  judices!  scio  enira  turn  non  mihi  vestrum  studium,  sed 
meum  prope  vestro  defuisse.  Contendcrein  contra  tribunum  plebis 
privatus  amiis  ? Vicissent  improbos  boni,  fortes  inertes ; interfectus 
essut  is,  qui  hac  una  mcdicina  sola  potuit  a rci  publicae  peste  depelli : 
quid  dcinde ! quis  reliqua  praestaret ! cui  denique  erat  dubium  quin 
ille  sanguis  tribunicius,  nullo  praesertim  publico  consilio  profusus, 
cnnsulcs  ultorcs  et  defensores  cssct  habiturus?  quum  quidam  in 
contione  dixisset  aut  mihi  seinel  pcrcundum  aut  bis  esse  vincendum. 
Quid  erat  bisvincere!  Id  profecto  ut,  cum  amentissimo  tribuno 
plebis  quum  decertasscm,  cum  consulibus  ceterisque  ejus  ultoribus 
diinicarem.  Ego  vero,  vel  si  pereundum  fuisset,  ac  non  accipienda 
plaga  mihi  sanabilis,  illi  mortifcra,  qui  cam  irnposuissct,  semel  perirc 
tamen,  judices,  maluissem  quam  bis  vincere.  Erat  enim  ilia  altera 
cjusmodi  contentio,  ut  ncque  victi  neqiie  victores  rem  publicani 
tenerc  posscmus.  Quid!  si  in  priina  contentione  vi  tribunicia  vic- 
tus  in  foro  cum  multis  bonis  viris  concidissem ! Senatum  consoles, 
credo,  vocasscnt,  quern  totum  de  civitate  delcrant ; ad  anna  voca- 
rent,  qui  no  vestitu  quidem  defendi  rem  publicam  sissent ; a tribuno 
plebis  post  interitum  meum  dissedissent,  qui  eandem  horam  meao 
pestis  et  suorum  praemiorum  esse  voluissent. 

XX.  Unum  enim  mihi  restabat  illud,  auod  forsitan  non  nemo 
vir  fortis  et  acris  animi  magniquc  dixcrit : l^stitisses,  repugnasses. 


fffutam  illam  ac  mperatam']  Orelli  and 
other  critics  were  not  satisfied  with  this. 
Gulielmiua  proposed  * fusam  ' in  place  of 
* efTusani/  which  is  a good  conjecture, 
though  ^effusam/  I suppose,  could  be  said 
of  a body  of  men  who  were  dispersed.  He 
adds  * superatam/  ' a defeated  b^d.* 

meum  prope  tetiro  dq/viste."]  Halm 
compares  the  Pro  Plancio,  c.  36:  Hisce 

ego  auxilUs  salutis  meae  si  iddreo  defui, 
quia  nolui  dimicarc,  fatebor,  id  quod  vis, 
non  mihi  auxilium,  sed  me  auxilio  de- 
fuisse.^’ 

ille  eanpui*  iribunicim,}  The  tribuni 
were  * sacrosancti and  the  shedding  of  a 
tribune’s  blood  was  a great  offence  against 
religion. — * quum  quidam  :*  this  is  an 
emendation  in  place  of ' quum  quidem,*  but 
it  is  conhrmed  by  A. ; and  indeed  it  might 
have  been  accepted  without  such  conhrroa> 
tion. 

bit  tineere  /]  Compare  Pro  Plancio,  c. 


36  (Halm). — *ut  ti  cum  amentissimo  tri- 
buno plebis  decertasscm,*  Halm  (2). 

ad  arma  vocarent,]  Emesti  proposed 
to  write  * vocasseiit  * and  Garatoni  * evocas- 
sent  * for  * vocareut.*  1 do  not  understand 

* Tocarent.* 

20.  Unum  ewifn]  i.  o.  * sdlicet,’  Hand. 
Turs.  ii.  p.  360  (Halm).  It  means,  * One 
thing  indeed  remained  for  me,  and  it  was 
this,*  or  * You  may  say  one  thing  remained, 
which  was  this,  and  perhaps  some  one 
may  have  said  it.*  There  are  other  ex- 
amples like  this:  nn  Verr.  ii.  1.  c.  9;  Pro 
Q.  Hoscio  Com.  c.  8 ; Pro  Caecina,  c.  7> 
But  Halm  (2)  has  written  ' ctiam  * for 

* enim.*  Koecbly  would  liko  to  havo 
'ergo.* 

Reelitiiifi  . . . oppeUese*."]  ‘ You  should 
have  resisted.*  W'under  discoveri'd  in  these 
words,  which  have  the  Jingle  of  a trochaic 
tetrameter,  a verse  of  a tragic  poet,  taking 
the  precaution  however  to  obsene  that  the 
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mortem  pugnans  oppetisses. — De  quo  te,  te,  inquam,  patria,  tester, 
et  VOS,  penates  patriique  dii,  me  vestrarum  sedium  tcmplorumque 
caussa,  me  propter  salutem  meorum  civium,  quae  mihi  semper  fuit 
mea  carior  vita,  dimicationem  caedemque  fugisse.  Etenim  si  mihi 
in  aliqua  nave  cum  meis  amicis  naviganti  hoc,  judices,  accidisset, 
ut  multi  ex  multis  locis  praedones  classibus  earn  navem  se  oppres- 
suros  minitarentur,  nisi  me  unum  sibi  dedidissent,  si  id  vectorcs 
negarent  ac  mecum  simul  interire  quam  me  tradcre  hostibus  mal- 
lent,  jecissem  ipse  me  potius  in  profundum,  ut  ceteros  conservarem, 
quam  illos  mei  tarn  cupidos  non  modo  ad  certam  mortem,  sed  in 
magnum  vitae  discrimen  adducerem.  Quum  vero  in  hanc  rei  pub- 
licae  navem  ereptis  senatui  gubemaculis  fluitantem  in  alto  tempes- 
tatibus  seditionum  ac  discordiarum  armatae  tot  classes,  nisi  ego 
essem  unus  deditus,  incursurae  viderentur,  quum  proscriptio,  caedes, 
direptio  denuntiaretur,  quum  alii  me  suspicione  periculi  sui  non  de- 
fenderent,  alii  vetere  odio  bonorum  incitarentur,  alii  inviderent,  alii 
obstare  sibi  me  arbitrarentur,  alii  ulcisci  dolorem  aliquera  suum 
vellent,  alii  rem  ipsam  publicam  atque  hunc  bonorum  statum  otium- 
que  odissent  et  ob  hasce  caussas  tot  tamque  varias  me  unum  depos- 
cerent,  depugnarem  potius  cum  summo  non  dicam  exitio,  sed  peri- 
culo  certe  vestro  liberorumque  vestrorum,  quam  [non]  id  quod 
omnibus  impendebat  unus  pro  omnibus  susciperem  ac  subirem  ? 


first  syllable  in  * repegnasses ' is  short. 
The  tUng  is  every  way  too  absurd  to  talk 
about. 

vectoret']  “ Servius,  Aen.  viU.  532 : 
Vector  qui  vehit  et  qui  vebittir  **  (Gars- 
toni).  Ulpian  (Dig.  14.  1.  1.  $3):  **  ms. 
gistri  autem  imponuntur  locandis  navibus 
vel  ad  merccs  vel  vectoribus  conducendis 
annaroentisve  emendis  ;**  where  * vectores  * 
means  the  sailors ; and  (Dig.  14. 1. 1.  § 12): 
**  quaedam  enim  naves  onerariae,  quaedam, 
ut  ipsi  dicunt,  iiri/darqyoi  sunt,  et  pleros- 
que  mandare  scio  ne  vectores  recipiant,  et  sic 
nt  certa  regione  et  oerto  mari  nc^tientur ; 
ut  eac  sunt  naves,  quao  Brundusium  a 
Cassiopa  vel  a Dyrrachio  vectores  trajiciunt 
ad  onera  inhabilea.''  Here  * vectorcs  ’ 
means  passengers.  Also  in  another  pas> 
sago  (Ulpian,  Dig.  4.  9.  7*  $ 1)  B means 
the  passengers : item  si  prae^erit  (ezerci- 

tor)  ut  unusquisque  vectorum  res  suas  servet 
Deque  damnum  se  praestaturum,  et  con- 
senserint  vectores  praedictioni,  non  con- 
venietur.*' 

non  modo  . . . ied  tn]  **  i.  e.  in  magnum 
vitae  discrimen,  nedum  ad  certam  mortem, 
ut  recto  I.  M.  Gesner  ezplicat”  (Halm). 


If  wo  follow  the  usual  practice  of  translating 

* non  modo  ’ by  * not  only  * we  lose  tho 
sense.  It  means  **  1 do  not  say  to  certain 
death,  but  in  great  risk  of  losing  their  lives.’* 
Halm  correctly  remarks  that  this  is  the 
same  which  ho  expresses  shortly  after  in 
another  way,  '*  cum  summo  non  dicam 
exitio,  sed  periculo  certo.’*  See  Remarks 
on  Non  Modo,  Vol.  I. 

protcripiio,']  We  must  understand  the 
I>x,  says  Halm,  by  which  after  Cicero  had 
left  Rome  the  * interdictio  ’ of  * aqua  ’ and 

* ignis  ’ was  declared  against  him.  Thus  in 
c.  fi4,  he  says  meae  proscriptionos.”  But 
this  is  not  the  meaning  here,  for  he  speaks 
gencraUy  *quum  . , . denuntiaretur,’  uid  be 
has  said  that  the  ship  of  state  was  going  to 
be  attacked,  * nisi  ogo  cssem  unus  deditus,’ 
and  he  adds, ' quum  alii  me  suspicione  peri. 
cuU  sui  non  defenderent.’  But  here,  as 
Halm  supposes,  ho  seems  to  mean  Pom- 
peius  only.  It  may  be  so;  but  he  speaks 
vaguely,  and  purposely  he  speaks  vaguely. 
Again  * alii  obstare  sibi  roe,’  where  ilalm 
supposes  that  he  means  Caesar  chiefly : and 
others  I suppose  too. 

[mm]  td  . . . tubirem  /]  Gosner 
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XXI.  Victi  essent  improbi. — At  cives,  at  ab  eo  private,  qui  sine 
armis  etiam  consul  rem  publicam  conservarat.  Sin  victi  essent 
boni,  qui  superessent  I nonne  ad  servos  videtis  rem  publicam  ven- 
turam  fuisse! — An  mihi  ipsi,  ut  quidam  putant,  fuit  mors  aequo 
animo  oppetenda  1 — Quid,  turn  mortemne  fugiebam  ? an  erat  res 
ulla  quam  mihi  magis  optandam  putarem  1 aut  ego  illas  res  tantas 
in  tanta  improborum  multitudine  quum  gerebam,  non  mihi  mors, 
non  exsilium  ob  oculos  versabatur ! non  haec  denique  a me  turn 
tamquam  fata  in  ipsa  re  gerenda  canebantur  I an  erat  mihi  in  tanto 
luctu  meorum,  tanta  disjunctione,  tanta  acerbitate,  tanta  spoliatione 
omnium  rerum,  quas  mihi  aut  natura  aut  fortuna  dederat,  vita  reti- 
nenda ! tarn  eram  rudis,  tarn  ignarus  reruin  1 tarn  expers  consilii 
aut  ingenii  I nihil  audieram ! nihil  videram  ? nihil  ipse  legendo 
quaerendoque  cognoveram?  nesciebam  vitae  brevem  esse  cursura, 
gloriae  sempiternum  ? quum  esset  omnibus  definita  mors,  optandum 
esse  ut  vita  quae  neccssitati  deberetur  patriae  potius  donata  quam 
reservata  naturae  videretur!  nesciebam  inter  sapientissimos  ho- 


observed  that  * non’  should  be  erased,  for 
if  it  is  absurdly  added,  we  do  not  say  the 
contrary  to  that  which  ought  to  be  said, 
but  we  say  nothing  at  alL  Cicero  must 
cither  tight  it  out  and  involve  the  state  in 
his  danger,  or  take  the  risk  on  himself  of 
the  danger  which  threatened  all  (Madvig). 
There  is  no  doubt  about  what  is  meant. 
Orclli  thinks  that  the  analogy  of  the  Greek 
{naWov  ^ o(f)  and  of  the  German  language 
justify  the  ‘ non and  he  thinks  that  Wolfs 
translation  is  quite  right:  **batte  icb 

kampfen  lieber  . . • als  nicht  das,  was  alien 
drohte  . . . crduldcn  sollcn/’  Halm  adds  ; 
**  ad^tipulatus  cst  Orellio  Klota,  satis  ba* 
bens  ex  Mattb.  grammatica,  ad  quam  OrelU 
provocaverat,  aliquot  exempla  exsenpsisse ; 
quae  ut  ipse  invenire  videretur,  praeterea 
Matthiaci  grammaticam  conferri  jussit,  quad 
in  ilia  alia  ab  ipso  nondum  exscripta  ex- 
tarent”  ^Halro).  Halm  compares  Pro 
Plancio  c.  39 : cum  tempestato  pugnem 

periculose  potius  quam  illi  salute  praeser- 
tim  proposita  obtemperem  et  paream.” 

It  is  plain  that  there  is  no  negation  in 
the  second  member  of  the  sentence,  bat  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  the  affirmation  of 
doing  something ; and  the  comparison  is, 
* should  I have  done  this  or  that*  But  it 
could  also  have  been  said,  * should  I have 
done  this,  and  not  that and  it  is  possible 
that  the  negation  in  the  second  member 
may  be  genuine,  thongh  it  is  a confused 
way  of  speaking,  for  if  it  were  added  here 


* non  . . . susdperem,*  a man  might  read  the 
passage  without  observing  the  ' non,’  as 
many  seem  to  have  done ; for  Halm  says 
that  Gesner  is  the  only  critic  who  has  ob- 
served that  * non  ’ ought  to  be  erased. 

21.  gui  tupereuent * Who  would  have 
remained  ?’  and  then  he  answers  the  ques- 
tion. * Superessent  ’ is  preferable  to  the 
reading  * qui  superesset.' 

rem  publicam  venturam'}  The  common 
reading  is  * rera  venturaro,’  as  in  the  pas- 
sage in  the  De  Domo  (c.  «34),  where  Halm 
proposes  to  read  * res  publics  venissot,’  of 
which  Halm  says  **  in  quo  loco  cat  manifesta 
hujos  loci  imit^o.” 

ret  iantat'\  What  he  did  in  his  consul- 
ship.— * exsilium Hotmann  proposed  * cx- 
itium,’  which  Madvig  and  Wesenberg  pre- 
fer ; but  as  Halm  observes,  Cicero  means 
to  say  that  he  foresaw  in  his  oonsolship 
that  he  might  be  driven  from  Rome  at 
some  future  time  by  the  faction  which  was 
op|M>8ed  to  him. 

canebantur  /]  A word  used  to  express  a 
prophetic  warning,  as  Manutius  says,  who 
cites : **  Quae  tarn  multa  nobis  consulibus 
facta  sunt,  ut  haec  quae  nunc  hunt  canere  dii 
immortales  viderentur”  (In  Cat.  iii.  8). — 

* natura  aut  fortuna nature  gives  childm, 
fortune  gives  property  (Manutius). 

pioriae]  Compare  Pro  Cn.  Rabirio,  c. 
10,  Vol.  II.,  and  the  note  on  * gloria;’  also 
Pro  Archia,  c.  10. 
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mines  hanc  contentionem  fuissc,  ut  alii  dicerent  animos  hominum 
sensusque  morte  restingui,  alii  autem  turn  maxime  mentcs  sapien- 
tium  ac  fortium  virorum,  quum  e corpore  excessissent,  sentire  ac 
vigere ! quorum  alteniiu  fugiendum  non  esse,  carere  sensu  ; alterum 
etiani  optandum,  meliore  esse  sensu.  Denique,  quum  omnia  semper 
ad  dignitatem  rettulissem  nec  sine  ea  quidquam  expetendum  esse 
homini  in  vita  putassem,  mortem,  quam  etiam  virgines  Athenis, 
regis,  opiuor,  Erechthei  iiliae,  pro  patria  contempsisse  dJcuntur, 
ego  vir  consularis  tantis  rebus  gestis  timerem?  praescrtim  quum 
ejus  essem  civitatis,  ex  qua  C.  Mucius  solus  in  castra  Porsennac 
venisset  eumque  interficere  proposita  sibi  morte  conatus  esset : ex 
qua  P.  Decius  prinium  pater,  post  aliquot  annos  patria  virtute 
praeditus  filius  se  ac  vitam  suam  instructa  acie  pro  salute  populi 
Uoraani  victoriaque  devovisset:  ex  qua  innumerabiles  alii  partim 
adipiscendae  laudis,  partim  vitandae  turpitudinis  caussa  mortem  in 
variis  bellis  aequissimis  animis  oppetissent : in  qua  civitatc  ipse 
meminissem  patrcm  hujus  M.  Crassi,  fortissimum  virum,  ne  videret 


a/ii  diceren/]  The  Epicurei»  aa  Halm 
says ; but  others  also,  the  Stoics  for  in- 
stance, were  not  agreed  about  a future  ex- 
istence. The  Soci-atici  believed  in  a future 
existence;  or  Socrates  did,  as  we  learn  from 
Plato's  Apology  and  the  Phaedon. 

turn  maxime  men/et]  In  his  Laelius  (c.  4) 
w*e  have  Cicero's  apparent  opinion  when  he 
was  older : animos  hominum  esse  divines, 

iisque  quum  e corpore  excessissent  reditom 
in  caelum  patere  optimoque  et  justisaimo 
cuique  exp^itissimum."  Cicero  says  that 
some  thought  one  thing  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  some  thought  another  ; but 
he  does  not  declare  his  own  opinion  here. 
He  had  however  ridiculed  the  notions  about 
punishment  after  death  as  an  old  woman's 
story  (Pro  Cluentio,  c.  61,  Vol.  II.).  It 
seems  very  doubtful  if  his  own  opinion  of  a 
future  life  was  settled.  There  is  another 
passage  (De  Sen.  c.  'J3) : **  sed  nesdo  quo- 
modo  animus  erigens  se  ad  posteritatem 
ita  semper  prospidebat  quasi  quum  exces- 
sisset  e vita  turn  denique  victorus  esset." 

o^iaor,  ] This  is  his  way  of  referring  to  a 
thing  on  which  he  does  not  dwell  or  does 
not  treat,  as  if  it  belonged  to  bis  purpose  to 
trouble  himself  about  such  things  t **  idem, 
opinor,  artifex  ejusmodi  Cupidinem  fodt" 
(Verr.  ii.  4.  c.  2). 

SrecAiAei  /S/iae,]  “ Erechtheus — cujus 
filiae  virgines,  quum  gravi  hello  Atheniensea 
oppugnareotur  nec  ulla  spes  aalutis  osten- 
deretur,  snmptis  infulis  ad  aram  steterunt : 
nam  ita  reaponsum  erat,  ot  salus  patriae 


jam  desperata  hoc  genere  piaculi  corapara- 
retur.  Auctor  est  exempli  Varro  libro  hu- 
manurum  ii " (Schol.).  Cicero  De  Natura 
Deoruro,  iii.  19,  alludes  to  the  devotion  of 
Erechtheus  and  bis  daughters : Ob  earn 

ipsam  caussam  Erechtheus  Athenis  filiaeque 
ejus  in  numero  deorum  sunt." 

C.Mvciui]  The  story  of  Mudus  attempt- 
ing to  kill  Porsenna  u in  Livy  (ii.  12),  one 
of  the  current  stories  about  the  old  times 
which  a man  may  believe  or  reject  as  he 
pleases.  Cicero  of  course  assumes  that  peo- 
ple did  believe  it,  or  he  would  not  have 
talked  about  it;  and  they  might  believe 
this  story  without  believing  that  about 
Erechtheus'  daughters,  which  may  be  as 
true  as  the  other,  or  as  false;  it  matters 
not  which. 

P.  DeeiusJ  These  are  some  of  Cicero's 
* lod  communes.*  Sec  Livy  viii.  0 ; x.  28. 
Manutius  observes  that  Cicero  does  not 
mention  the  third  Dedus  who  fell  in  the 
war  against  Pyrrhus.  But  Ferratiua  replies 
that  Cicero  is  speaking  of  those  who  de- 
voted themselves  for  their  country,  and  not 
of  those  who  merely  died  in  battle  (De  Fin. 
ii.  19).  The  two  Dedi  appear  in  the  De 
Sen.  c.  20  : non  duo  Decios  qui  ad  volun- 

tariam  mortem  cursum  equorum  indtave- 
runt." 

ipee  memmistem]  He  saw  the  trouble- 
some times  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  when 
P.  Craasus,  the  fiitber  of  M.  Crmssus,  died 
by  his  own  hand,  being  proscribed  by  Ma- 
rius and  Cinna : **  Crassus  filius  ab  equiti- 
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victorem  vivus  inimlcum,  eadem  sibi  manu  vitam  exhausisse,  qua 
mortem  saepe  hostibus  obtubsset. 

XXII.  Haec  ego  et  multa  alia  cogitans  hoc  videbam,  si  caussam 
publicam  mea  mors  peremisset,  neminem  umquam  fore  qui  audcret 
Buscipere  contra  improbos  cives  salutcm  rci  publicae.  Itaque  non 
solum  si  vi  interissem,  sed  etiam  si  morbo  exstinctus  essem,  fore 
putabam  ut  cxemplum  rei  publicae  conservandae  mecum  simul  inter- 
iret.  Quis  enim  umquam  me  a senatu  populoque  Romano  tanto 
omnium  bonorum  studio  non  restitute,  quod  certe,  si  essem  inter- 
fectus,  accidere  non  potuisset,  ullam  rei  publicae  partem  cum  sua 
minima  invidia  auderet  attingere  I Servavi  igitur  rem  publicam 
discessu  meo,  judices:  caedem  a vobis  liberisque  vestris,  vasti- 
tatem,  incendia,  rapinas  meo  dolore  luctuque  depuli,  et  unus  bis 
rem  publicam  servavi,  semel  gloria,  itcrum  acrumna  mea.  Neque 
enim  in  hoc  me  hominem  esse  infitiabor  umquam,  ut  me  optimo 
fratre,  carissimis  liberis,  lidissima  conjuge,  vestro  conspectu,  patria, 
hoc  honoris  gradu  sine  dolore  caruisse  glorier.  Quod  si  fecissem, 
quod  a me  beneficium  haberetis,  quum  pro  vobis  ca  quae  mihi  essent 
vilia  reliquisscm  ! Hoc  meo  quidem  aninio  summi  in  patriam 
amoris  mei  signum  esse  debet  certissimum,  quod,  quum  abesse  ab  ea 
sine  summo  dolore  non  possem,  hunc  me  perpeti  quam  illam  labefac- 
tari  ab  iinprobis  malui.  Memineram,  judices,  divinum  ilium  virum 
atqueex  isdem  quibusnos  radicibus  natum  ad  salutem  huj us  imperii, 
C.  Marium,  summa  senectute,  quum  vim  prope  justorum  armorum 


bus  Fimbriae  interemptus : pater  Crassus 
ne  quid  indi^um  soa  virtute  pateretur 
gladio  96  transbxit  **  (Lit.  Epit.  80).  Plu- 
tarch (Crassus,  4)  says  that  the  father  and 
brother  of  M.  Crassus  were  put  to  death ; and 
Flonis,  iii.  21,  says  the  same.  Appian 
(B.  C.  i.  7-)  nys  that  Crassus  and  his  son 
being  pursued  by  the  assassins,  Crassus 
killed  his  own  son  before  his  pursuers 
reached  him,  and  was  himself  orertaken 
and  slain.  Cicero  (De  Or.  iii.  3)  keeps  to 
his  story. 

22.  si  canssam  pubiicam]  Abramus  com- 
pares the  Pro  Plancio,  c.  37  : **  Ego  vero  si 
turn  illorum  ferro  ac  manu  conddissem,  in 
perpetuum  res  publics  dvile  praesidium  sa- 
lutis  meae  perdidisset.'^ 

unus  bis  rem  pubHcam'\  See  De  Domo, 
c.  37,  note. 

meo  guidem  onimo]  This  is  the  same  as 
* meo  judido but  Matthiae  explains  it : 

quum  mens  is  animus  essi't,  nos  didmus, 
bei  dieier  Gesinnung  i"  which  is  certainly 
not  the  meaning.  It  is,  as  Halm  says,  * naeh 
meincm  OgfukU^  * according  to  my  feel- 


ings.' **  Bakio  meo  animo  formula  dubi- 
tantis  eaque  ab  hoc  loco  alicnissima  ride- 
tur ; quare  suo  more  sanae  orationis  parti 
scalpellum  adhibuit  ” (Halm)  ; a very  just 
reproof  of  an  ingenious  critic,  who  some- 
times gets  wrong. 

radicibus]  Bake  (Cic.  De  L^.  p.  480), 
dted  by  Halm,  says  that  * radices ' refers  to 
place,  and  not  to  dril  condition.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  bow  any  one  could  give  it  a 
different  meaning  here. 

eim  prope  justorum]  * vim  * P.  G.  Halm 
(2)  has  written  * vi,'  Manotius  says  that 
he  calls  ' prope  justa ' the  * arma,’  by  which 
Sulla  drove  out  of  the  dty  twelve,  as  Vel- 
leius (ii.  19)  has  it,  who  were  the  movers 
of  the  civil  disturbance,  Marius  and  his  son 
among  them.  He  adds : Nulla  in  dves 

arma  justa  sunt,  sed  ilia  prope  justa."  1 
nm  not  quite  sure  if  his  meaning  may  bo 
mistaken,  nor  am  I quite  sure  what  be  does 
mean.  But  Cicero  docs  not  mean  * just  * in 
our  sense.  He  means  a contest  almost  Uko 
a n^ular  war. 
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profugissct,  primo  senile  corpus  paludibus  occultasse  detnersum,  de- 
inde  adinfimorum  ac  tenuissimorum  hominum  Mintumis  misericor- 
diam  confugisse,  inde  navigio  perparvo,  quum  omnes  portus  terrasque 
fugeret,  in  oras  Africae  desertissimas  pervenisse.  Atque  ille  vitam 
suain,  ne  inultus  esset,  ad  incertissiuiam  spem  ct  ad  rci  publicac 
fatum  reservavit:  ego,  qui,  quemadmodum  multi  in  senatu  me 
absente  dixerunt,  periculo  rei  publicae  vivebam,  quique  ob  cam  caus- 
sam  consularibus  litteris  de  senatus  sententia  exteris  nationibus 
commendabar,  nonne,  si  meam  vitam  deseruissem,  rem  publicam 
prodidissem  ^ in  qua  quidem  nunc  me  restitute  vivit  mecum  siinul 
exemplum  fidci  publicae.  Quod  si  immortalc  retinetur,  quis  non 
intelligit  immortalem  banc  civitatem  futuram  1 

XXIII.  Nam  externa  bella  regum,  gentium,  nationum  jam  pri- 
dem  ita  exstincta  sunt,  ut  praeclare  cum  iis  agamus  quos  pacatos 
esse  patiamur.  Uenique  ex  bellica  victoria  non  fere  quemquam  est 
invidia  civium  consecuta.  Domesticis  malis  ct  audacium  civium 
consiliis  saepe  est  resistendum  eorumque  periculoruin  est  in  rc 


Minturnis]  Moeller  obserrefl  that  Cicero 
tell:*  this  story  almost  in  the  same  words  in 
the  De  Fin.  ii.  32;  Pro  Plancio,  c.  10  ; In 
Pisnn.  c.  19.  Rot  it  is  told  in  a very  dif- 
ferent way  in  the  Quum  Populo,  c.  9,  and 
the  notea. 

Wescnbei^  obserres  that  if  * Mintumis  ' 
is  right,  it  means  * men  of  Mintumae and 
he  cites  the  Pro  Cluentio,  c.  13 : **  Fuit 
Avillius  quidam  Larino/'  but  there  is  also  a 
reading  * Larinas.’  So  we  have  in  Caesar 
(B.  G.  iii.  20)  : **  tins  fortibus  Tolosa,  Car- 
cosone  et  Narbone,”  which  means  * men  of 
Tolosa.’  There  is  also  the  authority  of  in- 
scriptions for  this  form  of  expression. 

Weseuberg  remarks  that  those  to  whose 
compassion  Marius  is  said  to  hare  fled, 
came  (pervcoierunt)  to  Marius  when  ho  was 
sunk  in  the  marshes,  took  him  out,  and  put 
him  in  a teasel,  and  he  refers  to  the  Quum 
Populo,  c,  8;  Livy,  Ep.  77  5 Schol.  Vat. 
Ad  Plancianam,  $ 26.  He  is  inclined  to 
take  Passeratius’  emendation  of  * Mintur- 
nensium  ’ for  ‘Mintumis.’  But  ‘ Mintumis’ 
may  mean  * at  Mintumae,'  as  Seyffert  sug- 
gests. who  conne<'t$  it  with  * oonfugisso,’ 
but  in  that  case  it  ought  to  be  ‘ Mintumas,’ 
whicli  would  be  a small  alteration. 

/atum"]  A conjecture  of  Pantagatbus : 
P.  G,  have  ‘ratum,’  G.  *rapium ' con*,  m.  2. 
Garatoni  proposed  ‘ ad  ahum  rei  publicae 
statum.’  Bake  explains  * fatum  ’ to  mean 
that  the  return  of  Marius  was  attended  with 
the  slaughter  and  proscription  of  the  ‘boni.’ 


Cicero  lived  * periculo  rci  publicae,’  at  tho 
hazard  of  the  state,  for  on  bis  life  depended 
the  safety  of  the  state. 

eontularihvt  iUteris']  Written  by  P.  Len- 
to! us  consul.  Pro  Plancio,  c.  32;  In  Pison. 
c.  15;  and  this  oration,  c.  60  (Garatoni 
secundum  Ferratium). 

exemplum  fidei  publicae."]  Halm  has 
several  times  cited  tho  German  version  of 
Osiander,  who  seems  to  have  a talent  for 
misunderstanding  his  author : “ es  lebt  mit 
mir  ein  Beispiel  der  Trcuo  gogen  den  Staat ;” 
**  there  lives  with  me  an  example  of  bdelity 
to  the  state;”  whereas,  as  Halm  says,  it 
means  that  “ as  I have  been  restored,  thero 
lives  together  with  myself  an  example  of 
public  integrity  or  good  faith;”  which  would 
be  an  encouragement  to  others  to  servo 
their  country  well. 

23.  A'um  exiema  beUa]  Halm  compares 
In  Cat.  ii.  5,  and  De  Lego  Agrar.  i.  0 : 
“multa  sunt  occulta  rei  publicae  vulncra, 
multa  nefariorum  dvium  pemidosa  con- 
silia : nuUnm  externum  periculum  est,  non 
rex,  non  gens  uUa,  non  natio,  pertimescenda 
est.”  Even  the  formidable  Gdli  were  hum- 
bled. Caesar  was  now  in  the  third  year  of 
his  victorious  career  in  Gallia. — ‘ praeclare 
cum  iis  agamus:’  ‘we  treat  them  well,  if 
we  allow  them  to  be  quiet;’  be  means 
they  were  so  completely  beaten  that  they 
must  be  content  if  they  are  left  quiet. 
Comp.  Verr.  ii.  3.  c.  50 : ” intcUiget  secum 
esse  actum  peaaime.” 
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publics  retincnda  medicina ; quam  otnnem,  judices,  perdidissetis,  si 
meo  intcritu  senaiui  populoquc  Romano  doloris  sui  de  me  decla- 
randi  potestas  esset  erepta.  Quare  monco  vos,  adolescentes,  atque 
hoc  meo  jure  praecipio,  qui  dignitatem,  qui  rem  publicam,  qui  glo- 
riam  spectatis,  ne,  si  quae  vos  aliquando  necessitas  ad  rem  publicam 
contra  improbos  civcs  defendendam  vocabit,  segniores  sitis  et 
recordatione  mei  casus  a consiliis  fortibus  refugiatis.  Primum  non 
est  periculum,  ne  quis  umquam  incidat  in  ejusmodi  consulcs,  prae- 
sertim  si  erit  iis  id  quod  debetur  persolutum.  Deinde  numquam 
jam,  ut  spero,  quisquam  improbus  consilio  et  auxilio  bonoruni  se 
oppugnare  rem  publicam  dicet  illis  tacentibus,  nec  armati  exercitus 
terrorem  opponet  togatis ; neque  erit  justa  caussa  ad  portas  sedenti 
imperatori,  quare  suum  terrorem  falso  jactari  opponique  patiatur. 
Numquam  enim  erit  tarn  oppressus  senatus,  ut  ei  ne  supplicandi 
quidcm  ac  lugendi  sit  potestas,  tam  captus  equester  ordo,  ut  equites 
Romani  a consuls  relegentur.  Quae  quum  omnia  atque  etiam  multo 
alia  majors,  quae  consulto  praetereo,  accidissent,  videtis  me  tamen 
in  meam  pristinam  dignitatem  brevi  tempore  doloris  interjecto  rei 
publicae  voce  esse  revocatum. 

XXIV.  Scd  ut  revertar  ad  illud,  quod  milii  in  hac  omni  est  ora- 
tions propositum,  omnibus  malis  illo  anno  scelere  consulum  rem 
publicam  esse  confectam,  primum  illo  ipso  die,  qui  mihi  funestus 
fuit,  omnibus  bonis  luctuosus,  quum  ego  me  e complexu  patriae 
conspectuque  vestro  cripuissem  et  metu  vestri  periculi,  non  mei, 
furori  hominis,  sceleri,  pcrfidiae,  telis  minisque  cessissem,  patriam- 
que,  quae  mihi  erat  carissima,  propter  ipsius  patriae  caritatem  reli- 
quissem;  quum  meum  ilium  casuin  tam  horribilem,  tam  gravem, 
tam  repentinum  non  solum  homines,  sed  tecta  urbis  ac  templa  luge- 


medicina ;]  The  ' medicina ' is  the  core 
which  consists  in  having  honest  citizens  to 
protect  the  state,  and  in  protecting  such 
citizens,  himself  and  Sestios,  from  the  at> 
tacks  of  the  bad. 

meo  jure']  A common  form  in  Cicero. 
**  1 have  good  right  to  give  yon  this  advice 
for  he  was  a great  example.  See  Pro  S. 
Rose.  Am.  c.  47f  * juro  Pro  Caedoa, 
c.  9. 

ejuemodi  contulee,]  Such  consuls  as 
Piso  and  Gabinius,  ' especially  if  they  should 
get  their  due  should  be  punished. — ‘ bo- 
uorum  Caesar,  Pompeius,  and  Crassus. — 
* ad  portas  sedenti Caesar  “ quod  eatenua 
ante  portas  cum  cxercitu  permanscrit,  q oa- 
ten us  in  exsilium  Cicero  discederet  (Schol. 
quoted  by  Halm).  The  old  story  about  the 


army  at  the  gates  ; which  army  was  not 
there,  nor  does  Cicero  ever  say  that  it  waa 
(Quum  Senatui,  c.  13). 

Numquam  eiu'm]  P.  G.,  'numquam  de- 
nique,*  Garatoni,  Madvig,  Halm.  He  has 
said  ' Primum/  ‘ Deinde,'  and  now  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  should  say  ' Denique.'  But 
'enim'  is  the  right  word.  Ho  adds,  "For 
never  will  tho  senate  be  so  crushed  as  not  to 
have  even  tho  power  of  intreating  and  show- 
ing its  sorrow/'  which  explains  the  pre- 
ceding sentence. 

captue]  ' Taken,'  means  held  fast  like  a 
prisoner,  deprived  of  power.  He  alludes  to 
the  case  of  L.  Lamia,  says  Manutius.— 
' brevi  tempore  / his  exile  lasted  about 
seventeen  months. 
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rent,  nemo  vestrum  forum,  nemo  curiam,  nemo  lucem  adspicere 
vcllet ; illo,  inquam,  ipso  die,  die  dico ! immo  hora  atque  etiam 
puncto  temporis  eodem  mihi  reique  publicae  pcmicies,  Gabinio  et 
Pisoni  provincia  rogata  eat.  Pro  dii  immortales,  custodes  et  con- 
servatores  hujus  urbis  atque  imperii ! quaenam  ilia  in  re  publics 
monstra,  quae  scelera  vidistis ! Givis  erat  expulsus,  is  qui  rem 
publicam  ex  senatus  auctoritate  cum  omnibus  bonis  defenderat,  et 
expulsus  non  alio  aliquo,  sed  eo  ipso  crimine.  Erat  autem  expulsus 
sine  judicio,  vi,  lapidibus,  ferro,  servitio  denique  concitato ; lex 
erat  lata  vasto  ac  relicto  foro  et  sicariis  servisque  tradito,  et  ea  lex, 
quae  ut  ne  ferretur,  senatus  fuerat  veste  mutata.  Ilac  tanta  per- 
turbatione  civitatis  ne  noctem  quidem  consules  inter  meum  . . . et 
suam  praedam  interesse  passi  sunt ; statim  me  perculso  ad  meum 
sanguinem  hauriendum  et  spirante  etiam  re  publics  ad  ejus  spolia 
detrahenda  advolaverunt.  Omitto  gratulationes,  epulas,  partitionem 


24.  provincia  rogata  atJ]  Quoin  Senatui, 
c.  7 ; In  Pisonem,  c.  D. 

Civis  erat  expuUutf  it  Halm  after 
the  usual  German  fashion  points  it  thus : 
**  Civis  erat  expulsus  is,  qui.*'  Punctuation 
is  a perpetual  difficulty,  which  I do  not  un- 
dertake to  settle.  But  here  there  is  a mate- 
rial difference  between  the  two  ways  of 
punctuation,  Which  I leave  to  the  reader  to 
discover. 

vos/o]  Manutius  wished  to  write  *vaato* 
in  place  of  the  common  reading  *vas- 
tato;’  which  Ualm  (1)  does  not  approve, 
and  he  says  that  * vasto*  is  the  German 
* verodet/  desolated.  Orelli  objected  to 
' vasto ' that  an  adjective  could  not  very 
well  go  with  two  participles,  to  which  Halm 
replies  by  showing  that ' vastus  * and  * deser- 
tus*  often  go  together;  and  why  should 
they  not  ? Besides  * vastus  ’ is  as  much  a 
participle  as  * desertus.*  But  Halm  (2)  has 
written  * vasto,*  for  which  there  is  some 
little  MSS.  authority;  and  it  is  probably 
the  genuine  word. 

. . . ] **  * intcriium  ' Lud.  Ian  (Miirchner 
gelehrte  Anzeigen  1847,  Nro.  182)  et  Seyf- 
fertus:  omisit  P.  G.,  * catum*  Orelli;  ^it 
aliud  substantivum  supplevcrunt  (in  P.  su- 
per meum  manu  saec.  xv  vel  xvi  diteri- 
men  additum  est)**  (Halm).  The  reading  of 
P.  is  * inter  meum  discrimen  et  eorum  prae- 
dam.’ Madvig  objects  to  * discrimen  * that 
it  was  not  a ‘discrimen,  sed  casus  et  cala- 
initas  jam  inflicts.*  But  perhaps  this  ob- 
jection has  not  much  weight,  for  ' discri- 
men* sometimes  means  the  highest  degree 
of  the  danger  of  which  we  arc  speaking. 
As  to  the  * eorum  ’ Madvig  says : **  in  sen- 


tentia  secundaria,  enjus  aliud  sit  snbjectum, 
it  pro  reflexivo  substitui  potest,  in  ipsa  pri. 
maria  sententia  non  potest.  Itaque  et  illud, 

‘ navem  Verres  poposcit,  quae  eum  seque- 
retur,*  et  alia  quae  recte  colligunt  et  de- 
fendunt,  ab  h.  1.  aliena  sunt.**  If  this  ob- 
servation is  correct,  it  is  very  useful  as  a 
means  of  distinguishing  those  cases  in 
which,  as  the  crirics  say,  we  should  expect 
a reflective  pronoun  and  do  not  And  it. 
Halm  remarks  that  those  passages  which  be 
himself  collected  in  his  note  on  the  Pro 
Sulla,  c.  29,  are  not  sufficieut  to  defend 
‘ eorum  * in  this  passage  (see  Pro  Sulla,  c. 
29,  and  the  note). 

^ra/u/a/ione«,]  Halm  compares  in  Pison. 
c.  10:  “Quid  ego  illorum  dierum  epulas, 
quid  laetitiam  et  gratulationem  tuam,  quid 
cum  tuts  sordidissimis  gregibus  intempe- 
rantissimas  perpotationcs  praedieem  } **  and 
c.  02  of  this  oration : on  which  Matthiac, 
quoted  by  Holm,  observes  that  * gratulaiio  * 
is  not  [ proprie]  what  we  call  so,  but  the 
testifleation  of  the  joy,  by  which  we  thank 
the  gods  for  a happy  issue,  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  often  joined  with  ‘ laetiiia.*  The 
[proprie],  as  I understand  it,  is  Halm’s 
addition,  which  is  necessary  to  correct  the 
remark.  ‘ Gratulari  * is  to  (hank  any  body, 
the  gods  among  others,  as  Cato  says  (Letter 
to  Cicero,  Ad  Fam.  xv.  5)  : “ si  tu  qua  in 
re  nihil  fortuito  sed  summa  tua  ratione  et 
continentin  rci  publicae  provisum  est  diis 
immortalibus  gratulari  nos  quam  tibi  referre 
accepturo  mavis.** 

partitionem  aerarii,}  De  Domo,  c.  9 ; 
“ tamen  aerarium  cum  eo  partitus  es.** 
Halm  refers  to  In  Pison.  c.  85. 
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aerarii,  beneiicia,  spem,  promissa,  praedam,  laetitiam  paucorum  in 
luctu  omnium.  Vexabatur  uxor  mca ; libcri  ad  necem  quacre- 
bantur ; gener,  et  Piso  gcncr,  a Pisonis  consulis  pcdibua  suppicx 
rcjiciebatur ; bona  diripiebantur  eaque  ad  consulcs  dcferebantur ; 
domus  ardebat  in  Palatio : consules  epulabantur.  Quod  si  meis 
incommodis  laetabantur,  urbis  tamen  periculo  commoverentur. 

XXV.Seduta  mea  caussa  jam  reccdam,  rcliquas  illius  anni  pestes 
recordamini : — sic  enim  facillime  perspicietis,  quantam  vim  omnium 
remcdiorum  a magistratibus  proximis  res  publica  desiderarit; — 
legum  multitudinem,  quum  earum  quae  latae  sunt,  turn  vero,  quae 
promulgatae  fuerunt.  Nam  latae  quidcm  sunt  consulibus  illis,  ta- 
centibus  dicam  ? immo  vcro  etiam  approbantibus,  ut  ccnsoria  notio 
et  gravissimum  judicium  sanctisairai  magistratus  de  re  publica  tolle- 
retur ; ut  collegia  non  modo  ilia  vetera  contra  senatus  consultum  re- 
stituerentur,  scd  ab  uno  gladiatorc  innumerabilia  alia  nova  conscri- 
berentur;  ut  remissis  senis  et  trientibus  quinta  prope  pars  vectiga- 


den^cia,]  Graerius  expUina  thia  to 
mean  the  centurionatus,  tribanatua,  and 
other  military  distinctions.  The  ' bene- 
fida  populi  Romani  ’ are  the  * honores  * 
which  the  Roman  people  confer  by  their 
▼otea. 

VfixaAa/ur  tu'or]  She  was  dragfi^  to 
the  Tabula  Valeria  (Ad  Fam.  xir.  2 ; Intro* 
duction  to  the  spurious  orations,  p.  293).^ 
* liberi  ad  necem.'  Compare  De  Domo,  c. 
23. — ' Piso  gener Piso.  Tullia's  first  hus- 
band, was  now  dead,  and  it  seems  that  he 
died  before  Cicero  returned  to  Rome  (c. 
31). 

Aona  (ftnpieian/ur]  Compare  Quum 
Senatui,  c.  7 ; Domo,  c.  24 ; and  In 
Pisoncro,  c.  11. 

2A.  a proximW]  The  tri- 

bunes of  B.c.  57t  Sostius  and  Milo,  and  the 
consuls  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  Q.  Me- 
tellos  Nepos.  — * legum  multitudinem 
Abrami  among  other  things  aptly  compared 
Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  27s  ‘et  coiruptissima  re 
publica  plurimac  leges/  ” (Halm).  There  is 
no  aptness  at  all,  as  any  one  will  see  by 
looking  at  Tacitus. 

/atae  . « . promulgatae]  Some  Leges,  as 
Cicero  says, were  'promulgatae/  public  no- 
tice was  given  of  them  in  the  usual  form, 
and  yet  they  were  not  carried.  He  does 
not  tell  us  why  tbej  were  not  carried,  but 
the  critics  must  find  it  out.  It  is  certainly 
quite  immaterial,  and  we  cannot  tell  any 
further  than  Cic'ero  has  told  us  (c.  HH. 

censoria  nofio]  “ *«/  eeneoria  nofio’habct 
A., ' notio  ' A.  G.  P.,  * notatio  ' edd.  rett.” 
(Halm).  Either  word  may  do,  for  * notio  ’ 


has  sometimes  the  meaning  of  ' cognitio ' 
(De  Domo,  c.  13).  Halm  observes  that 
' cen.soria  notatio  ' occurs  in  a hwgment  of 
Cicero,  De  Rep.  ir.  10,  10.  But  'oenso- 
rium  judicium'  occurs  in  the  De  Prov. 
Cons.  c.  19,  and  ' notio  censoria  ' in  the  In 
Pison.  c.  5.  Asoonius,  In  Pison.  c.  4 : 
" quartam  (legem  tulit  P.  Clodius  trib.  pi.) 
ne  quem  censores  in  senatu  legendo  prae* 
terirent  neve  qua  ignominia  athcerent,  nisi 
qui  apud  eos  aocusatus  et  utriusque  cen- 
Boris  sententia  damnatus  ess(>t."  8oe  Vol. 
II.  Pro  Cluentio,  c.  42,  note  on  ' subscribo- 
rent.’ — 'collegia:'  see  c.  15. 

rents]  A.  G.  P.,  ' semissibus ' Orelli. 
The  Scholiast  bad  * senis  et  trientibus/  or 
6^  asses,  for  he  says : "Ante  qoidem  (C.) 
Gracchus  legem  tulerat  at  populus  pro 
friimento  quod  eibi  publice  daretur,  in  sin- 
gulos  modios  senos  aeris  et  trientes  pretii 
nomine  exsol  veret.  Sed  hie  anno  suo  P. 
frumentariam  legem  tulit  ut  gratuito  popu- 
lua  acciperet.  Per  hoc  igitur  ab  eo  demi- 
nuta  Tcctigalia  criminatur."  In  Livy’s 
Epit.  (c.  00)  in  the  common  editions  it 
stands  " semisse  et  triente,"  where  he  is 
speaking  of  C.  Gracchus'  Lex ; but  this 
would  have  been  almost  a gratuitous  distri- 
bution of  com,  and  the  proposal  of  Clodius 
to  give  it  would  have  been  no  great  change, 
nor  could  Cicero,  as  Halm  remarks,  have 
said  that  the  remission  of  this  price,  | of  an 
as,  could  have  caused  a loss  of  one-fiflh  of 
the  ' vectigalia.*  Asconius  (In  l*ison.  § 9, 
ed.  Orelli)  has  " ut  frumentum  popuio  quod 
antca  remi#  aeris  ac  trientibus  in  singulos 
modios  dabatur  gratis  daretur/’  Dureau 
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Hum  tolleretur;  ut  Gabinio  pro  ilia  aua  Cilicia,  quam  sibi,  si  rcm  pub- 
licam  prodidissct,  pactus  erat,  Syria  daretur,  et  uni  helluoni  bis  de 
eadem  re  deliberandi  et  rogata  . . , legem  fieret  provinciae  commu- 
iandae. 

XXVI.  Mitto  cam  legem,  quae  omnia  jura  religionum,  auapi- 
ciorum,  potestatum,  omnes  leges  quae  sunt  de  jure  et  de  tempore 
legum  rogandarum,  una  rogatione  delevit ; mitto  oninem  domesti> 
cam  labem : ctiam  exteras  nationes  illius  anni  furore  conquassatas 
videbamus.  Lege  tribunicia  Matris  Magnae  Pessinuntius  ille  sa- 
cerdos  cxpulsus  et  spoliatus  sacerdotlo  est,  fanumque  sanctiseimanim 
atque  antiquissimarum  religionum  venditum  pecunia  grandi  Brogi- 
taro,  impuro  homini  atque  indigno  ilia  religione,  praesertim  quuro  ca 
sibi  ille  non  colendi,  sod  violandi  caussa  appetisset ; appcllati  reges 
a populo,  qui  id  numquam  ne  a senatu  quidem  postulassent ; reducti 


de  ]»  Malle  (£coDomie  FoUtique  des  Ro* 
rosins,  ii.  307)  makes  no  difficulty  about 
this  passage  of  Livy  (Ep.  60),  where  be  is 
speaking  of  Gracchus’  Law  **  for  distribute 
ing  wheat  to  the  poor  citizens  almost  gra- 
tuitously, that  is,  at  the  rate  of  | of  an  as 
the  modius.”  In  another  passage  (i.  p. 
107),  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  price  of 
wheat  at  Rome,  which  ho  fixes  according  to 
certain  data  at  somewhat  loss  than  2 asses 
the  modius,  ho  adds  with  reference  to  this 
low  price : **  this  is  evidently  again  either 
the  price  of  wheat  in  an  abundant  year  or  a 
price  fixed  for  a gratuitous  distribution  like 
that  of  the  1 as  the  modius  established  by 
the  Sempronian  Lex.”  But  if  we  assume 
that  Livy's  Epitome  is  wrong,  and  that  the 
price  at  which  Gracchus  sold  com  to  the 
)>oor  was  61  asses,  we  have  something 
intelligible.  For  if  the  price  was  about 
12  asses  the  modius  in  Cicero’s  time,  as 
both  Bocckh  and  Dureau  do  la  Malle  arc 
agreed,  we  learn  that  the  poor  got  the  grain 
for  about  half  price  in  Gracchus’  time,  if 
the  price  of  wheat  was  then  12  asses  the 
modius,  and  we  also  learn  bow  much  the 
state  was  going  to  lose  under  Clodius’  Lex 
by  giving  instead  of  selling  at  half  price. 

uni  /leiiuoni]  It  is  Gabinius.  The  enil 
of  the  chapter  is  defective.  It  stands  thus 
in  P. : *'  deliberandi  et  rogata  . . . amlegem 
fieret  provintiae  commutandae,”  with  a 
vacant  space  af^er  ' rogata ' of  about  nine- 
teen letters.  The  blank  is  thus  filled  up 
in  Halm  (2) : deliberandi  et  rogata  lege 

utrique  poiesiat  con /re  Semproniam  {*• 
gem.” 

26.  earn  Ugem,'\  Tlie  Lex  which  re- 
pealed the  Lex  Aelia  et  Fufia  (c.  1 5).  *Jura 


religionum ' are  the  rules  of  law  about  * re- 
ligiones,'  * auspicia,'  and  magisterial  autho- 
rity. Halm  correctly  remarks  that  ' potca- 
tatum  * does  not  mean  the  magistrates  here, 
as  Bake  supposes,  but  the  magisterial 
powers  (die  R^hte  dcr  veschiedenen  Amts- 
gewalten). 

Here  we  have  the  expression  * de  jure 
legum  . . . rogandarum,’  ' about  the  legal 
forms  of  proposing  Leges,’  an  expression  in 
which  there  is  no  difficulty.  See  De  Domo, 
c.  15,  on  the  form  * de  jure  legum.’ 

dometticam  labem ;]  All  the  mischief 
done  at  home,  to  which  ho  opposes  the 
mischief  done  abroad ; and  therefore  * do- 
mesticam  labem ' does  not  mean  Clodius’ 
private  life,  as  Matthiae  supposed.  Manu- 
tiu.s  explained  it  correctly. 

Lege  (ribunicia]  lliat  is,  a * plebis- 
citum.’  He  says  this  contemptuously,  since 
be  is  speaking  of  matters  that  pertain  to 
religion  (Hotmann).  Halm  refers  to  the 
De  Lege  Agrar.  ii.  8 : Leges  enim  sunt 

. . . tribuniciae.” 

i’esttaas]  See  De  llarusp.  c.  26;  and 
as  to  Brogitarus,  De  Harusp.  c.  13.  Pee- 
sinus  was  a great  emporium,  as  Strabo 
says.  The  priests  were  of  old  a kind  of 
princes,  who  enjoyed  a great  revenue  from 
the  priestly  office.  So  things  are  still. 

a populo,'\  Manutius  remarks  that  kings 
received  the  title  of  ' rex,’  not  from  tin* 
Populus,  but  from  the  Senate.  These  kings 
had  not  even  asked  the  Senate  to  give  them 
the  title.  Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  35)  says  to  th(> 
German  Ariovistus,  ‘*quum  in  consulatu 
suo  rex  atque  amicus  a senatu  B])pcllatus 
esset.”  See  De  Harusp.  c.  13. 
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cxsules  Byzantium  condemnati  turn  quum  indemnati  cives  c civitate 
ejiciebantur:  rex  Ptolemaeus,  qui,  si  nondum  erat  ipse  a senatu  so- 
cius  appellatus,  erat  tamen  frater  ejus  regis,  qui  quum  esset  in  cadem 
caussa,  jam  erat  a senatu  honorcm  istum  consecutus,  erat  eodem 
genere  isdemque  majoribus,  eadem  vetustate  societatis;  denique 
erat  rex,  si  nondum  socius,  at  non  hostis  ; pacatus,  quietus,  fretus 
imperio  populi  Romani  regno  patemo  atque  avito  regali  otio  per- 
fruebatur : de  hoc  nihil  cogitante,  nihil  suspicantc,  cisdem  operis 
suffragium  ferentibus  est  rogatum,  ut  sedens  cum  purpura  et  sceptro 
et  illis  insignibus  regiis  pracconi  publico  subjiceretur,  et  imperante 
populo  Romano,  qui  ctiam  bello  victis  regibus  regna  reddere  con- 
suevit,  rex  amicus  nulla  injuria  commemorata,  nullis  rebus  repetitis 


cum  bonis  omnibus  pubhcaretur. 

extuletl  See  De  Domo,  c.  20.  Here  be 
says  that  the  Byzantines  were  not  only  exiles, 
but  that  they  bad  been  formally  con> 
demned  (c.  39).  Halm  compares  Verr.  ii. 
5.  c.  6 : Perditae  dvitates  . . . hos  solent 

exitus  exitiales  habere,  ut  damnati  resd- 
tuantur  in  integrum,  vincti  solvantur,  exules 
reducantor.” 

r<*jr  P/o/emaew,]  De  Domo,  c.  8.  This 
is  a long  and  rather  confused  sentence,  which 
the  critics  hare  explained  in  various  ways. 
No  doubt  the  chief  idea  is  * Rex  Ptolemaeus 
. . . est  publicatus,'  as  Halm  observes. 
‘ Qui  quum  esset  in  eadem  caussa  * is  the 
Ptolemaeus  of  Egypt,  who,  as  Manutius 
says,  ‘*quum  mentis  in  populum  Romanum 
fratri  Cyprio  regi  non  pracstaret,  sed  pari 
cum  eo  conditione  esset.*'  Halm  dtes 
Verr.  ii.  6.  § 53:  Mamertinis  qui  erant 

in  eadem  caussa  whose  case  was  the 
same. 

Halm  (2)  writes  ' ilium  honorem  con- 
secutus.' In  (1),  where  he  has  ‘ honorem 
istum,*  he  observes  that  this  is  perhaps  an 
oblique  censure  on  Caesar  and  Clodius,  who 
had  fraudulently  prevented  the  king  of  Cyprus 
from  receiving  the  title  which  his  brother 
bad  got  through  Caesar's  favour  (B.  C.  iii. 
187)  during  his  consulship,  b.c.  69. 

nuUi$  rtbu»  repetitiil  **  Without  mak- 
ing any  demand  for  restitution  or  compen- 
sation." Halm  quotes  from  Abrami : “ Ita- 
que  bclla  et  tarde  et  magna  licentia  [Nie- 
buhr, ditigentia]  suscipiebant : quod  bellum 
nullum  nisi  pium  putabant  geri  oportero  t 
priusquam  indicerent  bellum  iis  a quibus 
injurias  factas  sdebant,  fetiales  legatos  res 
repetitum  mittebant  quattuor  quos  oratorcs 
vocabant"  (Varr.  apud  Non.  p.  629, 
Merc.).  It  was  the  old  fashion  to  demand 
satisfaction  {res  repeterc)  from  an  enemy 


for  any  wrong  before  they  procldmed  war. 
This  was  a part  of  the  Jus  Petiale  (Vol.  I. 
Verr.  ii.  6.  c.  19).  Halm  refers  to  Osen- 
brueggen  (Do  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis  Romano- 
rum,  Lipsiae,  1836).  Osenbrueggen  has 
collected,  I suppose,  all  that  can  be  said  on 
the  matter  and  referred  to  all  the  autho- 
rities; and  his  small  treatise  is  useful. 
Livy  (i.  32)  refers  the  origin  of  the  Jus 
Fetiale  to  the  reign  of  Ancus. 

publicarttur.']  F.  A.  "Wolf  (De  Domo, 
c.  8)  had  doubted  about  the  expression 

* publicare  horoinem,'  whose  mistake  Klotz 
correctly  reproved,  vol.  iii.  p.  943.  Cicero 
wrote  so  even  in  c.  27 : add  to  this  Flortis 
(iii.  9)  (Halm). — The  passage  of  Flonis 
proves  nothing.  It  is  true  that  Cicero 
says  (c.  27)  vivus,  ut  aiunt . . . est  pub- 
licatus."  See  De  Domo,  c.  8,  and  the 
note.  If  Klotz  and  Halm  are  right,  this 
is  an  instance  in  which  those  who  do  not 
believe  the  De  Domo  to  be  Cicero's  work 
are  mistaken  about  the  Latinity  of  this  and 
the  other  spurious  speeches ; and,  as  I have 
remarked  (p.  299),  this  may  sometimes  be 
the  case.  But  we  con  easily  see  why  Cicero 
may  have  used  the  expression  here,  oven  if 
it  was  not  a common  expresrion,  for  he  was 
speaking  of  a very  uncommon  event,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  strange  for  a writer  to  make 
an  expression  to  suit  the  occasion.  This 
argument  hovv'ever  is  as  good  for  the  pas- 
sage in  the  De  Domo  as  for  this ; with  this 
difference,  that  the  expression  is  not  the 
same  in  both.  It  is  as  unusual  to  say  * rex 
praeconi  publico  subjectus  est,'  as  to  say 

* rex  publicatus  est.’  But  in  these  pas- 
sages it  is  ' rex  cum  bonis  omnibus  pub- 
licaretur,*  *rei  cum  victu  ac  vestitu  suo 
publicatus ;'  and  the  addition  of  the  * bona,' 
and  the  ' rictus  ac  vestitus ' makes  the  ex* 
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XXVII.  Multa  acerba,  multa  turpia,  multa  turbulenta  habuit 
ille  annus ; tatnen  illi  sceleri,  quod  in  me  illoruin  immanitas  edidit, 
baud  scio  an  recte  hoc  proximum  esse  dicam.  Antiochum  Mag- 
num ilium  majores  nostri  magna  belli  contentione  terra  marique 
superatum  intra  montem  Taurum  regnare  jusserunt : Asiam,  qua 
ilium  multarunt.  Attain  ut  is  regnaret  in  ea  condonavcrunt.  Cum 
Armeniorum  rege  Tigrane  grave  bellum  perdiuturnumque  gessimus, 
quum  ille  injuriis  in  socios  nostros  inferendis  bello  prope  nos  laces- 
sisset.  Hie  et  ipse  per  se  vehemens  fuit  ct  acerrimum  hostem 
hujus  imperii  Mithridatera  pulsum  Ponto  opibus  suis  regnoque 
defendit,  ct  ab  L.  Lucullo,  summo  viro  atque  imperatore,  pulsus 
animo  tamen  hostili  cum  reliquis  suis  copiis  in  pristina  mente 
mansit.  Hunc  Cn.  Pompeius,  quum  in  suis  oastris  supplicem  abjec- 
turn  vidisset,  erexit  atque  insigne  regium,  quod  ille  de  suo  capite 
abjecerat,  reposuit  et  certis  rebus  imperatis  regnare  jussit,  nee 
minus  et  sibi  et  huic  imperio  gloriosum  putavit  constitutum  a sc 
regem  quam  constrictum  videri.  . . . tulit,  gessit,  qui  et  ipse 
hostis  fuit  populi  Romani  et  acerrimum  hostem  in  regnum  recepit, 


presaion  very  different  from  that  in  the  De 
Dome,  a«  1 think. 

27*  fficam.l  G.,  ^dicamos/  P.,  Halm 

(2). 

Antiochum  Magnutn\  This  was  the 
Syrian  king  who  was  defeated  at  Magnesia 
near  Sipylus  by  L.  Scipio  b.c.  100  (Livy 
37.  c.  37i  45;  38.  c.  38).  The  terms  im> 
posed  on  Antiochus  were : *'  exoedito  urbi> 
buSf  agris*  vids,  castelUs  cis  Taurum  mon« 
tern  usque  ad  Tanaim  amnem  ct  a valle 
Tauri  usque  ad  juga  qua  in  Lycaoniam  ver- 
git."  Attalua  I.  of  Pergamum,  the  ally 
of  the  Romans  against  Antiochus,  died  b.o. 
107*  He  was  succeeded  by  Kumenes  II., 
to  whom  the  Romans  after  the  end  of  the 
war  with  Antiochus  gave  both  the  Phrygias, 
Mysia,  and  other  parts  of  Asia  (Livy  38. 
c.  30)  Gellius  (xii.  13),  quoted  by  Halm, 
dies  this  passage,  'Antiochum  Magnum 
. . . regnare  jusserunt,*  with  this  remark : 
**  qui  regnat  intra  montem  Taurum  non 
solum  in  monte  Tauro  regnat,  sed  in  his 
etiam  n>gionibus  quae  Tauro  monte  claudnn- 
tur.” 

Tigrane'l  There  is  something  abont 
him  in  the  Dc  Imp.  Cn.  Pompeii  (c.  9, 
Vol.  II.).  The  war  with  Tigranes  did  not 
last  long,  for  he  was  defbated  in  one  battle. 
— ' bellum  nuper  ipsi  diutumumque,*  Halm 
(2).  G.  has  * bellum  perdiuturnumque.' 
Hut  the  text  in  this  passage  is  doubtful. 

insigne  regium  :*  when  Pompeius  entered 
Armenia,  Tigranee  came  to  meet  him  on 
VOL.  in. 


horseback,  but  he  was  met  near  the  camp 
by  two  lictors  who  ordered  him  to  dis- 
mount. " Tigran es  obeyed  their  orders,  and 
taking  off  his  sword  presented  it  to  them  ; 
and  finally,  when  Pompeius  came  towards 
him,  pulling  off  his  dttaris  he  hastened  to 
lay  it  before  his  feet,  and  what  was  most 
humiltating  of  all,  to  throw  himself  down 
on  his  knees.  But  Pompeius  prevented 
this  by  laying  hold  of  his  right  hand  and 
drawing  the  king  towards  him  '*  (Plutarch, 
Pompeius,  c.  .34). 

tutii,  jrcssff,}  " Postulat  sententia,  at  pro 
(uHt,  geatit  reponatur  ; Tigranca  igitur 
vel  igitur  is.  Sod  quoniam  odi  conjectural, 
quae  a Utterarum  similitudine  discedunt, 
opem  vett.  librorum  cxpectandam  censeo ; 
aiioqui  nihil  tentandum'*  (Manutius);  a 
sensible  remark.  — * acerrimum  hostem  :* 
Tigranes  receivcnl  king  Mithridates,  as  be 
means  by  the  words  * opibus  suis  regnoque 
defendit.*  " Now  up  to  this  time  Tigranes 
had  not  deigned  to  sec  Mithridates,  nor  to 
speak  to  him,  though  Mithridates  was  allied 
to  him  by  marriage,  and  had  been  ejected 
from  so  great  a kingdom  ; but  in  a degrading 
and  insulting  manner,  he  had  allowed  Mith- 
ridates to  be  far  removed  from  him,  and  in 
a manner  kept  a prisoner  in  his  abode, 
which  was  a marshy  and  unhealthy  place. 
However,  he  now  sent  for  him  with  demon- 
strations of  respect  and  affection**  (Plu- 
tarch, Lucullus,  c.  22). 

L 1 
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qui  conflixit,  qui  signa  contulit,  qui  de  imperio  paene  certavit,  reg- 
nat hodie  et  amicitiae  nomen  ac  societatis,  quod  armis  violarat,  id 
precibus  est  consecutus : ille  Cyprius  miser,  qui  semper  amicus, 
semper  socius  fuit,  de  quo  nulla  umquara  suspicio  durior  aut  ad 
senatum  aut  ad  imperatores  allata  nostros  est,  vivus,  ut  aiunt,  est 
et  videos  cum  victu  ac  vestitu  suo  publicatus.  En,  cur  ceteri  reges 
stabilem  esse  suam  fortunam  arbitrentur,  quum  hoc  illius  funesti 
anni  prodito  exemplo  videant  per  tribunum  aliquem  et  sexcentas 
operas  se  fortunis  spoliari  et  regno  omni  posse  nudari. 

XXVIII.  At  etiam  eo  negotio  M.  Catonis  splendorem  maculare 
voluerunt,  ignari  quid  gravitas,  quid  integritas,  quid  magnitude  animi, 
quid  dcnique  virtus  valeret,  quae  in  tcinpestate  saeva  quieta  est  et 
lucet  in  tenebris  et  pulsa  loco  manet  tamen  atque  haeret  in  patria 
splendetque  per  sese  semper  neque  alienis  umquam  sordibus  obso- 
lescit.  Non  illi  omandum  M.  Catonem,  sed  relegandum,  nec  illi 
committendum  illud  negotium,  sed  imponendum  putaverunt,  qui  in 
contione  palam  dixerint  linguam  se  evellisse  M.  Catoni,  quae  semper 
contra  extraordinarias  potestates  libera  fuisset.  Sentient,  ut  spero. 


id  preeibu$  esi  consecufui ;]  Halm  makei 
a remark  on  the  addition  of  * id  ’ after  the 
relative  clause.  It  is  a common  form  of 
espressing  a thing  more  emphaticallj. 

vitUM  ...  erf  pubiicaiuj.^  Halm  tells  us 
to  observe  how  the  language  is  purposely 
adapted  to  exdte  commisei^on ; and  he 
adds : '*  non  regnum,  ait,  sed  quod  gravius 
est,  regem  ipsum  tamquam  vile  mandpinm 
fuis.se  publicatum.’’  This  is  a very  good 
explanation  of  the  expression  * vivus  . . . 
publicatus  est,*  and  convinces  me 
Cicero  made  it  for  the  occasion.  He  after- 
wards uses  the  proper  expression  (c.  29), 
* regni  publicati.’ 

rirur,  ut  aiunt ^ et  vident']  * Ut  aiunt  * is 
a common  way  of  referring  to  a proverbial 
expression.  Manutius  compares  Terence, 
Eunuch,  i.  1.  28. 

“ et  pmdens,  scions, 

Vivas,  vidensque  pereo.*’ 

Cicero,  Pro  P.  Quintio,  c.  16:  " Hulcacer- 
bissimum  vivo  videntique  funus  ducitur;** 
and  Lucretius,  iti.  1069; 

**  Tu  voro  dubitabis  et  indignabere  obire, 
Mortua  cui  vita  est  prope  jam  vivo  at- 
que videnti.** 

These  and  some  other  passages  are  cited 
by  Abrami;  on  which  Halm,  who  is  most 
jnst  in  giving  every  man  his  due,  says  that 
Lambinus  (ad  Lucr.  iii.  1059)  had  already 
referred  to  most  of  them,  and  Abraroi  ap- 
pears to  have  got  them  from  him ; and 


without  acknowledgment,  it  seems.  But 
perhaps  he  found  them  himself.  Halm, 
after  citing  the  passage  Pro  Quintio,  c.  16, 
in  the  note  of  Abmmi,  dtes  the  same  chap- 
ter of  the  Pro  Quintio,  c«  15,  in  the  next 
note  for  the  expression  **  cujus  . . . etiam 
rictus  vestitusque  neoessarius  sub  praeconem 
cum  dodecore  subjectus  est.*’ 

eexeenias']  or  ^sesoentas,’ A.  P.G.  Emesti 
says  that  six  hundred  means  * many,’  but 
this  passage  requires  the  notion  of  ’ few.’~ 
It  means  * few  ’ here. 

28.  maculare"}  It  was  a dirty  job  that 
Cato  had  to  do,  and  a man  never  comes 
clean  out  of  one  with  all  his  excuses  or  his 
friends'  for  him.  Sec  De  Doroo,  c.  8. — 
Cicero  says  that  the  virtuous  man  is  never 
bedaubed  by  other  people’s  fUtb.  But  he 
is,  if  he  touches  it  Halm  quotes  Horace 
(Carm.  ii.  8)  on  the  occamon,  **  caret  obso- 
leti  Sordibus  tecti.” 

/inpuem  $e  erelliue}  Halm  cites  a long 
note  from  Ferratins,  which  begins  **  Quani 
ob  causam  hoc  praedicabat  Clodius.’  ” — How 
could  Cato  ever  raise  bis  voice  against ' cx- 
traurdinariae  potestates  ’ after  taking  this 
commission  to  restore  the  Byzantine  exiles 
and  do  this  job  about  the  Cyprian  king  ? See 
De  Domo,  c.  8, 9,  and  the  notes.  The  Decla- 
mator  understood  well  enough  the  conse- 
quence to  Cato  of  accepting  such  a commis- 
sion. 

iSm/ins/,]  Abrami  supposes  that  bo 
threatens  the  * improbi’  with  Cato’s  return ; 
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brevi  tempore  manere  libertatem  iUam,  atque  hoc  etiam,  si  fieri  po- 
tuerit,  esse  majorem,  quod  cum  consulibus  illis  M.  Cato,  etiam  quum 
jam  desperasset  aliquid  auctoritate  sua  profici  posse,  tamen  voce  ipsa 
ac  dolore  pugnavit,  et  post  meum  discessum  iis  Pisonem  verbis  flcns 
mcum  et  roi  publicae  casum  vexavit,  ut  ilium  hominem  perditissi- 
mum  atque  impudentissimum  paene  jam  provinciae  poeniteret.  Cur 
igitur  rogationi  paruit ! — Quasi  vero  ille  non  in  alias  quoque  leges, 
quas  injuste  rogatas  pntaret,  jam  ante  juraverit ! Non  offcrt  se 
ille  istis  temeritatibus,  ut,  quum  rei  publicae  nihil  prosit,  se  civi  rcm 
publicain  privet.  Console  me  quum  esset  dcsignatus  tribunus  picbis, 
obtulit  in  discrimen  vitam  suara ; dixit  earn  sententiam  cujus  invi- 
diam capitis  periculo  sibi  praestandam  videbat;  dixit  vehementcr,cgit 
acriter,  ea  quae  sensit  prae  se  tulit ; dux,  auctor,  actor  rerum  illarum 
fuit;  non  quo  periculum  suum  non  vidcret,  sed  in  tanta  rei  publicae 
tempcstate  nihil  sibi  nisi  dc  patriae  periculis  cogitandum  putabat. 

XXIX.  Consecutus  est  ipsius  tribunatus.  Quid  ego  de  sin- 
gulari  magnitudine  animi  ejus  ac  de  incredibili  virtute  dicam  I Me- 
ministis  ilium  diem,  quum  templo  a coUega  occupato,  nobis  omnibus 


bnt  Halm  observes  that  Cato  was  now  at 
Rome. — ' post  meam  disceasam  Manutiiu 

observes  that  Platarch  (Cat.  Min.  c.  34) 
most  be  mistaken*  when  be  tells  us  that 
Cato  was  sent  to  Cyprus  after  Cicero  left 
Rome.  Plutarch  says:  **  Clodius  did  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  pot  down  Cicero  so  lon^ 
as  Cato  was  at  Rome and  so  he  contrived 
to  impose  this  C3rprian  commission  on  him. 

Cur  rogationi  paruit  /]  That  is 

the  question.  Why  did  be  The  an* 
ewer  is  that  be  had  already  done  that  which 
be  would  rather  not  have  done ; and  there 
was  no  harm  in  doin;  a little  more  of  the 
same  kind.  *‘8i^)ificat  autero  Julias  C. 
Caesaris  leges  in  quas  qunm  dia  perseve- 
nsset  non  jurare*  ad  extremum  coactus 
suasionibua  plurimonim  videtur  aocommo- 
dasse  conaensum'*  (Schol.).  Halm  refers 
to  Plutarch  (Cat.  Min.  c.  32).  a passage 
which  explains  this.  He  is  speaking  of 
Caesaris  Agrarian  Lex,  which  contained  **  a 
clause  to  compel  all  the  Senate  to  swear 
that  they  would  maintain  the  law  and  give 
their  aid  against  any  one  who  should  act 
contrary  to  it,  and  they  enacted  heavy  pe- 
nalties against  those  who  did  not  swear. 
All  swore  to  maintain  the  law  under  com- 
pulsion, bearing  in  mind  what  befel  Me- 
tellus  of  old,  whom  the  people  allowed  to 
be  driven  out  of  Italy  because  he  would  not 


Cato  to  take  tbe  oath  was  Cicero  the  orator, 
who  argued  and  urged  that  perhaps  it  was 
not  even  right  for  him  to  think  that  he  was 
tbe  only  roan  who  ought  to  refuse  obedience 
to  what  bad  been  determined  by  the  common 
voice ; and  when  it  was  impossible  to  undo 
what  had  been  done,  it  was  altogether  sense- 
less and  mad  to  have  no  regard  for  himself ; 
and  of  all  evils,  be  argued,  it  was  the  gr^t* 
est  to  give  up  and  surrender  the  state,  to 
the  interest  of  which  all  his  actions  were 
directed,  to  those  who  were  plotting  against 
it,  as  if  he  were  glad  to  be  released  from 
all  struggles  in  its  behalf.”  This  explains 
* Non  offert  se  istis  temeritatibus,*  &c. 

d^ignaiut  trib.  pi."]  On  the  famous 
Nonae  Dea'mbres  (Pro  Flacoo,  c.  40).  Cato 
was  * designatus  ’ at  this  time.  He  entered 
on  the  duties  of  his  office  on  tbe  iv.  Id.  Dec. 
according  to  the  custom  at  that  time  (Ma- 
nutius).  See  the  Introduction  to  the  ora- 
tions against  Catilina,  and  the  fourth  ora- 
tion against  Catilina.  Halm  refers  to  tho 
passage  in  Velleius,  ii.  35,  about  Cato. 

29.  femp/o]  Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  tr.  pi., 
was  endeavouring  to  get  many  Leges  eo- 
acted  by  violent  means,  and  particularly 
two  one  of  which  was  to  procure 

the  election  of  Pompetus  to  the  consulship, 
though  he  was  then  conducting  the  war 
against  Mitbridates,  and  the  other  to  sum- 
mon him  to  return  to  Italy  to  protect  it 
against  the  arms  of  Catilina.  Most  of  tbe 


swear  to  observe  a like  enactment. — But 
tbe  person  who  most  persuaded  and  induced 

I,  1 2 
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de  vita  ejus  viri  et  civis  timentibuB,  ipse  aniino  firmissimo  venit  m 
templum,  et  clamorem  hnminum  auctoritate,  impetum  improborum 
virtute  sedavit.  Adiit  turn  periculum,  sed  adiit  ob  earn  caussam, 
quae  quanta  fuerit,  jam  mihi  dicere  non  est  necesse.  At  si  isti 
Cypriae  rogationi  sceleratissimae  non  paruisset,  haereret  ilia  nihilo 
minus  rei  publicae  turpitudo : regno  enim  jam  publicato  de  ipso 
Catone  erat  nominatiin  rogatum.  Quod  ille  si  repudiasset,  dubi- 
tatis  quin  ei  vis  esset  allata,  quum  omnia  acta  illius  anni  per  unum 
ilium  labefactari  viderentur?  Atque  etiam  hoc  videbat : quoniam 
ilia  in  re  publica  macula  regni  publicati  maneret,  quam  nemo  jam 
posset  eluere,  quod  ex  inalis  boni  posset  in  reni  publicam  pervenire, 
id  utilius  esse  per  se  conservari  quam  per  alios.  Atque  ille,  etiam 
si  alia  quapiam  vi  expelleretur  illis  temporibus  ex  hac  urbe,  facile 


pateretur.  Etenira,  qui  superiore 

* nobilitas’  opposed  Metcllus,  and  particalarly 
his  cxilleague  Cato.  Caesar*  who  was  prae* 
tor  (b.c.  02).  sided  with  Metellus  (Schol.). 

Manutius  tries  to  prove  that  this  templum 
was  the  Rostra,  for  the  Rostra  were  also 
called  Templum  (Liv.  viii.  14).  Ualm 
thinks  that  it  may  be  the  temple  of  Castor, 
**castellum  forensis  latrodnU'*  (In  Pison.  c. 
6).  Plutarch  (Cato  Minor,  c.  27)  also  says  : 
**When  Cato  stopped  amf  saw  the  temple 
of  the  Dioscuri  surrounded  by  armed  men 
and  the  steps  guarded  by  gladiators,  and 
Metellus  himself  with  Caew  sitting  above, 
ho  turned  to  his  friends  and  said,  ' O the 
daring  and  cowardly  men,  to  collect  such  a 
force  of  soldiery  against  a single  man  un- 
armed and  defenceless.'  " Besides,  as  Halm 
obsen'es,  ' venit  in  templum  ' means  what 
the  words  say,  * he  went  into  the  temple,* 
not  on  the  Rostra. 

ejut  riri]  * talis  viri  ’ Halm  (2) ; ejus 
viri  ' P*.  G ; * * * us  viri  * P*, 

ted  adiit  ob  earn  eauttam,"]  **  Pniden- 
tissime  suppressit  mentioncm  legum  quas 
Metellus  de  Pompeio  tulerat,  no  ipsura 
Bcil.  offenderet,  de  quo  latae  videbantur  *' 
(8choL).  Halm  adds  the  following  from 
Abrami : **  Bene  addidit  ob  earn  cautam 
etc. : nam  nisi  honesta  causa  subsit  adeundi 
periculi,  nulla  est  fortitndo."  But  this  is 
not  the  explanation.  The  Scholiast  has 
given  it.  B^des,  is  there  no  * fortitndo ' in 
a bad  cause  ? ' Fortitndo  ’ is  made  perfect 

by ‘temperantia*  (Tuscul.  V.  14).  Itisworse 
than  wasteoftime  tocopysuchanote.  When 
it  is  once  put  in  circulation,  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  warn  people  against  the  false  coin. 
What  Halm  adds  is  more  hi  the  purpose: 
Cicero  wished  to  show  that  Cato  o^d  and 
did  resist  unjust  Rogationes  when  be 


anno  senatu  caruisset,  quo  si  turn 

thought  that  bis  country’s  weal  required  it. 
And  so  this  Is  the  apology  which  be  dexter- 
ously prepares  for  Cato’s  Cyprian  mission, 
which  he  now  comes  to.  ' At  si  isti,*  Ac. 

per  nnam  i7/um]  Cato,  as  Ferratius  says, 
the  only  man  who  seemed  to  be  able  to  re- 
sist Clcdius.  Why  did  be  nut  rcsi.st  then  } 
conterrari  quam  per  aliot  ] Cato  saw 
that  the  Cyprian  king  was  to  be  plundered. 
The  crime  was  to  be  committed.  Hut  some 
good  would  come  out  of  it:  the  treasury 
would  get  all  that  the  king  had,  and  Cato 
thought  it  better  for  the  plunder  to  be 
saved  by  himself  than  by  others.  Some  of 
the  critics  think  that  an  infinitive  verb  has 
been  lost  after  ' per  alios,*  such  a word  as 
'diripi,*  'amitti,*  and  the  like.  Each  man 
must  judge  for  himself.  When  Cicero  says 
that  Cato  thought  it  was  bettor  for  him  to 
look  after  the  plunder  than  for  others,  no- 
body ought  to  hnd  it  obscure. 

tuperdore  anno"]  n c.  59,  in  Caesar’s  con- 
sulship, during  which,  as  he  says,  Cato  did 
not  come  to  the  meetings  of  the  Senate. 
Plutarch  (Cat  Min.  c.  32,  33)  has  some- 
thing about  Cato’s  opposition  to  Caesar  in 
his  consulship.  Cicero  tells  ns  plainly  in 
what  follows  that  he  was  driven  out  of 
Romo  before  Cato  went  on  his  honourable 
mission  (c.  28).  Cato  might  have  followed 
his  friend’s  example,  and  so  have  avoided 
the  scandal  of  the  Cyprian  business. 

He  makes  Cato’s  case  and  his  own  very 
much  alike.  Cato  was  the  man  who  tamed 
the  wavering  Senate  to  the  bold  and  whole- 
some counsel  of  getting  rid  of  the  conspi- 
rators, whom  they  had  caught ; and  the 
attack  on  Cicero  the  consul  of  that  year 
was  a condemnation  of  Cato’s  vote  about 
the  conspirators. 
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veniret,  me  tamen  socium  suorum  in  re  publics  consiliorum  videre 
posset,  is  aequo  animo  turn,  me  expulso  et  meo  nomine  quuin  uni- 
verso  senatu,  turn  sententia  sua  condemnata,  in  hac  urbe  esse 
posset ! Ille  vero  eidem  tempori  cui  nos,  ejusdem  furori  et  isdem 
consulibus,  i.sdem  minis,  insidiis,  periculis  cessit.  Luctum  nos 
hausimus  majorem,  dolorem  ille  animi  non  minorem. 

XXX.  His  de  tot  tantisque  injuriis  in  socios,  in  reges,  in  civi- 
tates  liberas  consulum  querela  esse  debuit ; in  ejus  magistratus 
tutela  reges  atque  exterae  nationes  semper  fuerunt.  Ecquae  vox 
umquam  est  audita  consulum ! quamquam  quis  audiret,  si  maxime 
queri  vellent?  De  Cyprio  rege  quererentur?  qui  me  civem  nullo 
meo  crimine,  patriae  nomine  laborantem  non  modo  stantem  non 
defenderunt,  sed  ne  jacentem  quidem  protexerunt.  Cesseram,  si 
alienam  a me  plebem  fuisse  vultis,  quae  non  fuit,  invidiae ; si  com- 
moveri  omnia  videbantur,  tempori ; si  vis  subcrat,  armis ; si  so- 
cietas  magistratuum,  pactioni ; si  periculum  civium,  rei  publicae. 
Cur,  quum  de  capite  civis — non  disputo  cujusmodi  civis — et  de 
bonis  proscriptio  ferretur,  quum  et  sacratis  legibus  et  duodecim 
tabulis  sanctum  esset,  ut  neve  privilegium  irrogari  liceret  neve  de 
capite  nisi  comitiis  centuriatis  rogari,  nulla  vox  est  audita  consulum, 
constitutumque  est  illo  anno,  quantum  in  illis  duabus  hujus  imperii 
pestibus  fuit,  jure  posse  per  operas  concitatas  queravis  civem 
nominatim  tribuni  plebis  concilio  ex  civitate  cxtiirbari  ? Quae 
vero  promulgata  illo  anno  fuerint,  quae  promissa  multis,  quae  con- 
scripta,  quae  sperata,  quae  cogitata,  quid  dicam  i Qui  locus  orbis 
terraejam  non  erat  alicui  destinatus?  cujus  negotii  public!  cogitari, 
optari,  fingi  curatio  potuit,  quae  non  esset  attributa  atque  dis- 


30.  pairiae  nomine  laboraniem"]  * Strug- 
gling with  danger  for  mj  country*!  cause’ — 
for  what  he  had  done.  The  * pactiuiii  * is  the 
bargain  between  Clodius  and  the  consult 
Gabiniua  and  Piso.  The  pointing  was  * si 
societas,  magistratuum  pactioni  but  Halm 
(2)y  following  C.  F.  Hermann,  has  it  * si 
sodetas  magistratuum,  pactioni.’ 
privi/epium]  De  Domo,c.  17r  end  Qunm 
Scnatui,  c.  It,  and  the  notes. — ’concilio’ 
P.  G. : the  common  reading  is  ‘ consilio.’ 
’ Concilium  ’ is  a meeting  of  the  people ; as 
in  the  In  Vatin,  c.  6:  **num  quando  tibi 
moram  attulerit,  quominus  oondlium  adro. 
cares  legemque  fcrres,  quod  eo  die  sdres  de 
caelo  esse  servatum.”  There  is  also  the 
passage  in  Gellius  (xt.  27)  where  we  have 
the  dednition  of  Laclios  Felix  : ’’is  oni  non 
univertum  populam,  sed  partem  aiiquam 


adesse  jubet,  non  oomitia,  sed  condbum 
edicere  jubet.” 

orbit  terrae]  * orbi  terrac  ’ P.  and  Halm 
(2)  on  the  recommendation  of  Klntx. 

enratio']  Hervag.  Nauger.  * procuratio,’ 
on  which  Orelli  remarks,  that  in  Cicero’s 
time  ’procuratio’  was  a wohl  more  fre- 
quently applied  to  matters'tbat  concern  pri- 
vate persons,  and  that  the  ‘superintendem'e 
of  public  matters,  as  buikiings,  roads,  and 
the  like,  was  called  ’curatio.’  Yet  Halm 
remarks  that  it  baa  been  prowd  by  clear 
evidence  that  Cicero  uses  * procuratio  ’ also 
in  this  last  sense.  There  is  an  example  in 
the  De  Hanisp.  c.  20 : ” frumeutaria  procu- 
ratione and  in  c.  14  the  same  writer  uses 
’ curatio.’ 

diteripta  /]  P.,  ’desoripta  ’ G.  Halm  has 
’deacripta’  in  (I):  but  m (2)  ho  writes 
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cripta?  quod  genus  imperii  aut  quae  provincia,  quae  ratio  aut 
flandae  aut  conflandae  pecuniae  non  reperiebatur  I quae  regio 
orave  terrarum  erat  latior,  in  qua  non  regnum  aliquod  statuerctur  ? 
quis  autem  rex  erat,  qui  illo  anno  non  aut  emendum  sibi  quod  non 
liabebat,  aut  redimendum  quod  habebat,  arbitraretur  ? quis  provin- 
ciam,  quis  pccuniain,  quis  legationem  a senatu  pctebat  I Damnatis 
de  vi  restitutio,  consulatus  petitio  ipsi  illi  populari  sacerdoti  com- 
parabatur.  Haec  gemebant  boni,  sperabant  improbi,  agebat  tri- 
bunus  plebis,  consoles  adjuvabant. 

XXXI.  Hie  aliquando,  serius  quam  ipse  vellet,  Cn.  Pompeius, 
invitissimis  iis,  qui  mentem  optimi  ac  fortissimi  viri  suis  consiliis 
fictisque  terroribus  a defensione  meac  salutis  averterant,  excitavit 
illam  suam  non  sopitam,  sed  suspicione  aliqua  retardatam  con- 
suetudinem  rei  publicae  bene  gerendae.  Non  est  passus  ille  vir. 


* discripta/  We  have  time  in  one  instance 
secured  the  genuine  word. 

guae  protincia,']  P.  has  ' provintia.*  We 
have  now  got  many  examples  of  this  form. 
Halm  thinks  it  necessary  to  tell  us  that 

* provincia*  in  this  passage  means  func* 
tion,  occupation,  or  public  employment, 
and  that  none  of  the  commentators  appear 
to  have  seen  this;  wluch  is  singular,  if  it 
is  true,  for  the  context  makes  it  quite  plain. 

ratio  aui  flandae  aut  conflandae"]  P.  G. 
The  old  editions  have  * ratio  auferendae  aut 
conflandae.*  Halm  observes  that  Klotz  is 
the  only  recent  editor  who  has  taken  the 
reading  which  is  in  tho  text : which  he 
translates  **  welche  Art  und  Weise  Geld  xu 
schlagcn  und  zusammcnxuschlagcn  ward 
nicht  ausflndig  gemacht  i '*  Lambinus  ob- 
jected to  * aut  flandae,*  that  Cicero  is  not 
speaking  " de  ratione  pecuniae  flandae,  seu 
potius  auri  argentive  flaodi,  sed  de  ratione 
pecuniae  conciliandae  et  conquirendao  et 
undique  corradendae.**  Two  passages  are 
cited  to  show  that  * flandae  pecuniae  * may 
be  right  (Ulp.  Dig.  48.  10.  9) : " argenteos 
nuimnos  adulterioos  flaverit,'*  and  Vairo  in 
Gellius  ii.  10  : flata  signataquo  pocu- 

nia  ;**  in  which  passage  he  also  informs  us 
that  what  the  ^mans  named  * thesauri,* 
taking  a Greek  word,  the  Prisd  Latini 
named  flavissae,  quod  in  eos  non  rude  acs 
argentumque,  sed  flata  signataque  pecunia 
condcretur.*'  Halm  however  raises  a diffi- 
culty about  the  translation,  for,  as  he  ob« 
serves,  since  ' flare  ' and  ‘ oonflare  * are 
terms  applied  to  melted  metals,  it  seems  in- 
consistent for  one  word  to  be  used  by  the 
orator  in  its  literal  sense  and  tho  other  in 
its  metaphoricaL  * Flare  metallum,*  be 


says,  is  to  *melt  metal,*  and  * flare  pecu- 
niam,'  to  make  coin  by  melting  metal : and 
on  the  other  hand  * conflare  roctalla  * means 
either  to  melt  various  metals  into  one  mass, 
or  to  melt  metal  which  has  already  a shape, 
and  to  change  it  to  another  form  (Metall 
einsciimelxen) : thus,  he  adds,  the  Romans 
said  * vasa,  statuae,*  and  such  things  * con- 
flantur.’  After  this  preparation  Halm  adds 
that  a more  difficult  question  arises,  in  what 
sense  these  two  words  are  used  metaphori- 
cally, for  it  seems  plain  to  him  that  both 
are  used  metaphorii^ly.  But  this  is  enough. 
After  this  we  cither  know  the  meaning  or 
we  do  not ; and  no  more  need  be  said. 

redimendum]  The  context  explains  it : 
be  must  pay  for  being  allowed  to  keep  what 
he  had. 

Damnatie  de  tri  reitituUo,]  * in  integrum.' 
Garatoni  supposes  that  the  partisans  of  Ca- 
tilina  arc  meant,  who  arc  mentioned  in  the 
oration  Pro  Sulla,  c.  2,  who  being  convicted 
(b.c.  62)  under  the  Lex  Plautia  de  vi  left 
the  country.  Even  in  b.c.  69  there  was  talk 
about  restoring  these  men  (Pro  Flacoo,  c. 
38)  (Halm). 

31.  aiiquando,]  Halm  prefers  this  to  the 
reading  * aliquanto,’  and  he  thinks  that  it 
is  recommended  by  the  passage  in  the  De 
Domo  (c.  10),  whi<^,  he  says,  is  copied  from 
this : “ Sed  excitatus  aliquando.** 

Hie  rir,j  He  runs  out,  as  usual,  into  ex- 
travagant praise  of  Pompeius,  whose  great 
deeds  are  commemorated  in  the  oration  De 
Imp.  Cn.  Pompeii,  c.  10,  11,  and  tho  notes, 
8tc. — ‘etiam  servitia  :*  Pompeius  returning 
from  Spain  fell  in  with  the  slaves  whom 
Crassus  liad  dispersed  and  cut  them  to 
pieces.  Manutius  explains  * etiam  * thus : 
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qui  Bceleratissimos  cives,  qui  acerrimos  hostes,  qui  tnaximas 
nationes,  qui  reges,  qui  gentes  feras  atque  inauditas,  qui  praedonuin 
infinitam  manum,  qui  etiam  serritia  virtute  victoriaque  domuisset, 
qui  omnibus  bellis  terra  marique  compressis  imperium  populi  Ro- 
mani orbis  terrarum  terminis  definisset,  rem  publicam  everti  scelere 
paucorum,  quam  ipse  non  solum  consiliis,  sed  etiam  sanguine  suo 
saepe  servasset : accessit  ad  caussara  publicam ; rcstitit  auctoritate 
sua  reliquis  rebus,  questus  est  de  praeteritis.  Fieri  quaedam  ad 
meliorem  spem  inclinatio  visa  est.  Decrevit  senatus  frequens  de 
meo  reditu  Kalendis  Juniis,  dissentiente  nullo,  referente  L.  Ninnio, 
cujus  in  mea  caussa  numquam  iides  virtusque  contremuit.  Inter- 
cessit  Ligus  iste  nescio  qui,  additamentum  inimicorum  meorum. 
Res  erat  et  caussa  nostra  eo  jam  loci,  ut  erigere  oculos  et  vivere 
videretur.  Quisquis  erat,  qui  aliquam  partem  in  meo  luctu 
sceleris  Glodiani  attigis.set,  quocunque  venerat,  quod  judicium 
cunque  subierat,  damnabatur : inveniebatur  nemo  qui  se  suiFra- 
gium  de  me  tulisse  confiteretur.  Decesserat  ex  Asia  frater  mens 
magno  squalore,  sed  multo  etiam  majore  maerore.  Huic  ad  urbem 
venienti  tota  obviam  civitas  cum  lacrimis  gemituque  processerat ; 
loquebatur  liberius  senatus ; concnrrebant  equites  Romani ; Piso 
ille,  gencr  mens,  cui  fructum  pietatis  suae  neque  ex  me  neque  a 
populo  Romano  ferre  licuit,  a propinquo  suo  socerum  suum  flagi- 
tabat : omnia  senatus  rejiciebat,  nisi  de  me  primum  consules  ret- 
tulissent. 

XXXII.  Quae  quum  res  jam  manibus  teneretur  et  quum  con- 


**  he  Aud  * etiam/  as  if  contrarj  to  oommon 
opinion,  since  men  think  othervrise,  becanse 
the  Serrile  war  was  finished  by  Crassus/* 

orbit  terrarum  /erminis]  In  Cat.  iii.  11, 
and  the  notes ; in  Cat.  ir.  10  (Halm). — * san> 
gnine  soo  / an  allosion,  as  Manutius  sup- 
poses, to  the  battle  with  Sertorins  on  the 
8u(to  in  Spain  (Plutarch,  Sertorins,  c.  19 ; 
Pompeius,  c.  19;  Appian,  B.  C.  t.  110: 
trpiJiij  Popart  ic  rbr 
6 nofiwrjtof). 

auctoritate']  The  opposition  of  * ancto- 
ritos,*  character,  influence,  and  * potestas,' 
authority  of  office,  ia  well  shown  in  a passage 
cited  by  Halm:  *'ille  designatus  consul, 
quum  quidam  tribunus  pi.  suo  auxilio  ma- 
gistros  ludos  contra  SCtum  facere  jusstsset, 
priratus  fieri  vetuit,  atque  id,  quod  nondum 
potestate  potcrat,  obtinuit  auctoritate*’  (In 
IMson.  c.  4). 

L.  Ninnio,]  Introduction  to  the  four  spu- 
rious orations. — * Ligus  iste AcUus  Ligur, 
one  of  the  tribuni  plebis  (De  Doroo.  c.  19 ; 
Do  Harusp.  c.  3,  and  the  note).  The  * ad- 


ditamentum’ is  explained  by  the  next 
chapter,  **  unus  me  absente  defiuxit.” 

eo  ioci,]  * in  that  state  or  condition,’  as 
in  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  6*3 : non  eo  lod  res  suas 

agi  ut  do  matrimonio  certet.”  Hand  (Tun. 
ii.  p.  409)  remarks  that  theexpression  is  'eo 
loci,’  * eodem  loci,’  * hoc  lod,’  but  the  abla- 
tive pronoun  alone  is  not  used  thus  (Halm). 

fuocttafve  tenerat,]  See  De  Domo,  e. 
19,  and  the  note. 

Deceeeerat]  In  b.c.  68  Quintus  left  his 
province  of  A^a,  which  he  bad  governed  for 
three  years  (Ad  Q.Fr.i.  1).— ‘cui  fructum:’ 
See  c.  24,  note  on  IMso’s  death.  He  vns  a 
kinsman  of  Hso,  one  of  the  consuls  of  b.c. 
68. — ‘ rettulissent :’  the  word  used  to  ex- 
press  the  consuls’  bringing  a matter  before 
the  Senate.  Garatoni  compares  In  Pison. 
c.  13 : “ quum,  quacunque  de  re  verbum 
facere  coeperatis  aot  referre  ad  senatum, 
cunctus  ordo  reclamabat  ostendebatque  nihil 
esse  VOS  acturos  nisi  priusdemerettuliasetis.” 
32.  Qaae  quum  ret • dicebani ; quum 
hoe]  He  begins  twice,  first  with  ‘Quae 
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sules  provinciarum  pactione  libertatem  omnem  perdidissent,  qui, 
quum  in  senatu  privati  ut  de  me  sententias  dicerent  flagitabant, 
legem  illi  se  Clodiam  tiniere  dicebant ; quum  hoc  non  possent  jam 
diutius  sustinere,  initur  consilium  de  interitu  Cn.  Pompeii : quo 
patefacto  ferroque  deprehenso  ille  inclusus  domi  tamdiu  fuit, 
quamdiu  inimicus  mcus  in  tribunatu.  De  meo  reditu  octo  tribuni 
pronmlgaverunt.  Ex  quo  intellectum  est  non  mihi  absenti  crevisse 
amicos,  in  ea  praesertim  fortuna,  in  qua  nonnulli  etiam  quos  esse 
putaveram  non  erant ; sed  eos  voluntatem  semper  eandem,  liber- 
tatem  non  eandem  semper  habuisse.  Nam  ex  novem  tribunis,  quos 
tunc  habueram,  unus  me  absente  defluxit,  qui  cognomen  sibi  ex 
Aeliorum  imaginibus  arripuit,  quo  magis  nationis  ejus  esse  quam 
generis  videretur.  Hoc  igitur  anno  magistratibus  novis  designatis, 
quum  otnnes  boni  omnem  spem  melioris  status  in  eorum  fidem  con- 
vertissent,  princeps  P.  Lentulus  auctoritate  ac  sententia  sua 
Pisone  et  Gabinio  repugnantibus  caussam  suscepit  tribunisque 
plebis  octo  referentibus  praestantissimam  de  me  sententiam  dixit. 
Qui  quum  ad  gloriam  suam  atque  ad  amplissimi  beneficii  gratiam 
magis  pertinere  videret  caussam  illam  integram  ad  suum  consula- 
tum  reservari,  tamen  rem  talem  per  alios  citius  quam  per  se  tardius 
confici  malebat. 


qaum  res  . . . dicebant/  and  then  he  bef^ns 
again,  *quum  hoc  . . . stzatincre, ’ after  which 
comes  the  corresponding  and  concluding 
part ' initur  consilium/ 

ftti  ...  ilii  ...  dictbant  i"]  Madvig 
explains  this — The  * privati  ’ demanded  per- 
mission to  deliver  their  opinion,  as  if  it  were 
* flagitabant  ut  sententias  dicere  liceret,’  as 
in  Livy  iii.  39,  postulando  ut  de  re  pub- 
lics liceret  dicere  for  the  senators  could 
not  deliver  their  opinions  on  any  matter, 
unless  the  magistratus  who  had  authority  to 
summon  the  Senate  brought  a matter  before 
them  and  asked  their  opinion..  * lUi  ’ comet 
after  ‘ qui/  a repetition  which  is  made  be- 
cause of  the  interposed  words.  There  is  an 
example  in  the  De  Oratore  ii.  30 ; and 
others  (Halm).  But  in  the  passage  from 
the  De  Oratore  there  is  a difierence : " ha- 
bere certOB  locos,  qui  ut  litterae  ad  verbum 
scribendum,  sic  illi  ad  caussam  ezplicandam 
statim  occumint." 

Itgem  dodiam'}  See  Quum  Senatui,  c.  4, 
and  the  note.  This  Lex  was  the  Lex  which 
declared  that  no  person  should  make  a mo- 
tion about  Cicero’s  return  (Ad  Att.  iii.  23.). 

/errognt  deprehenso']  De  Domo,  c.  25  ; 
De  Harusp.  c.  23.  The  story  of  this  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  Pompeius  in  Castor’s 
temple  is  in  the  Pro  Milone,  c.  7»  14,  and 


the  note  of  Asconius ; and  In  Pison.  c.  12. 
— * non  mihi  / Manntius,  and  the  passage 
requires  ' non  / ' nona  (a  ezpuncta)  mihi  ’ 
P^ 

ex  Aeiiorum  imaffinibus]  Compare  Pro 
Cluentio,  c.  2(>,  where  he  is  speaking  of 
another  Staienos,  and  the  note  on  the  Ligu- 
rian nation.  He  is  making  one  of  his  usual 
plays  on  the  man’s  cognomen  Ligur,  which 
was  also  the  name  of  a Ligurian.  C.  P. 
Hermann  in  Viiid.  Lat.  ep.  ad  Brutum, 
p.  31  (quoted  by  Halm),  explains  ' quo 
magis,’  &c.  thus : **  quo  tamen  nihil  am- 
plius  effecit  quam  ut  qui  id  cognomen  audi- 
rent,  natione  Ligurem,  non  Aeliorum  cog- 
natum  existimdreut.”  This  is  a true  ex- 
planation. The  form  of  the  Latin  sentence 
may  be  elliptioal.  As  it  stands  * quo  . . . 
videretur  ’ does  not  express  a purpose,  but 
a consequence.  We  can  say  in  a few  words, 
and  they  express  the  full  meaning,  by 
stealing  a cognomen  from  the  busts  of  the 
Aclii  he  got  the  reputation  of  belonging  to 
the  (Ligurian 'I  nation,  and  not  to  the 
(AeKan)  family.” 

Hoe  t^i7ur  anno]  IHso  and  Gabinius  were 
still  consuls,  B.c.  58;  but  P.  Lentulus  was 
consul  designatus.  The  eight  tribuni  pi. 
moved  this  matter  ( Introduction  to  the 
three  spurious ‘oratk>ns)l 
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XXXIII.  Hoc  interim  tempore  P.  Scstius,  judices,  designatus 
iter  ad  C.  Caesarem  pro  mea  salute  suscepit.  Quid  egerit,  quan- 
tum profccerit,  nihil  ad  caussam  : — equidem  existimo,  si  illc,  ut 
arbitror,  aequus  nobis  fuerit,  nihil  ab  hoc  profectum  ; sin  iratior, 
non  multum ; — sed  tamen  scdulitatem  atque  integritatem  hominis 
videtis.  Ingredior  jam  in  Sestii  tribunatum : — nani  hoc  primum 
iter  designatus  rei  publicae  caussa  suscepit : pertinere  ct  ad  con- 
cordiani  civiuni  putavit  et  ad  perficiendi  facultatem  animum  Caesaris 
a caussa  non  abhorrere : — abiit  ille  annus ; respirasse  homines 
videbantur,  nondum  re,  sed  spe  rei  publicae  recuperandae.  Ex- 


33.  dengnatut]  ‘judex  defrignatut  ’ G., 

‘ tribunus  designatua/  Car.  Steph.  prob. 
Garat.  (Halm).  ' Designatua  * is  probably  a 
gloss.  In  B.c.  68  Caesar,  after  defeating  the 
Helvetii  and  the  German  Ariovistus,  crossed 
the  Alps  into  Gallia  Cisalpina  to  make  his 
circuits  (*'  ad  conTentus  agendos,'*  B.  G.  i. 
c.  54).  and  Sestius  would  find  him  at  the 
close  of  the  year  in  North  Italy. 

Ht  arbitror,1  Orelli  says  that  he  signifies 
by  this  word  * se  non  arbitrari.* 

Ingrtdior  jam  , . . tribunatum ;]  Schiitz 
and  Madrig  thought  that  these  words  should 
be  erased  as  having  come  from  a rhetorical 
gloss  ' ingretlitur  jam  in  Sestii  tribunatum.’ 
Others  are  of  a ditferent  opinion.  Spengel, 
cited  by  Halm,  has  a good  remark  here.  He 
observes  that  at  the  end  of  c.  6 Cicero  begins 
to  speak  of  the  tribuneship  of  P.  Sestius, 
and  says  that  be  must  tell  all  the  shipwreck 
of  the  state  in  the  preceding  year;  hav> 
ing  done  this  in  cc.  7—^2,  and  having  men- 
tioned the  journey  of  P.  Sestius  to  Caesar 
when  be  was  tribunus  designatus,  he  now 
begins  the  history  of  his  tribunate : ‘ Iiigre- 
dior  jam,’  &c.  This  is  a complete  answer 
to  the  critics.  This  division  into  chapters 
spoils  the  author.  If  the  division  had  been 
made  by  sensible  men,  this  chapter  would 
begin  * Ingredior  jam  in  Sestii  tribunatum.' 

ad  coficordiom  ctrtiini]  It  is  said  in  the 
letter  of  Cicero  to  Lentulus  (Ad  Fam.  i.  9), 
that  Caesar  did  not  oppose  Cicero’s  return  ; 
**  sese  quae  de  mea  salute  egisset,  volnn- 
tate  Caesaris  egisse  ipsum  meum  fratrem 
testatus  est"  (Manutius). 

abiit  UU  anntw  . . . optimat  perdidiatt- 
fNM#.]  Spengcl,  cited  by  Halm,  thinks  that 
these  words  should  be  transposed  and  placed 
after  ‘ de  tabula  sustuHt **  because  nei* 
tber  the  tribunes  entered  on  their  office  on 
the  Calends  of  January,  nor  did  the  consuls 
retire  from  office  before  that  day.'*  Maehly 
assumes  that  in  this  year  the  tribuni  plcbts 
entered  on  their  office  after  the  time  fixed 


by  law.  Halm  asks  for  the  proof  of  this. 
If  Gabinius  and  Piso  left  Rome  before  the 
tribuni  plebis  entered  on  their  office,  Cicero’s 
narrative  will  be  in  order,  fur  he  might  say 
that  this  year  was  really  over  when  the  two 
consuls  left  Rome  for  their  provinces,  though 
the  first  of  January  had  not  come.  Cicero’s 
narrative  ought  to  mean  that  the  consuls 
left  Rome  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

$ed  tp€  rei  publicae  reettperandaeJ]  * sed 
spe  re  publics  recuperata’  Lambinus,  which 
Madvig  approves  for  this  reason  : “ I^mum 
re  et  epe  its  inter  se  referuntur  constanti 
usu,  ut  oonjunctio  epe  rei  publicae  recupe- 
randae (unam  constituens  notionem  oppo« 
sitam  vocaboJo  re)  ferri  nequeat ; deindc, 
at  baec  isto  modo  intelligamus,  quo  pertiiiet 
nudum  Ulud  re  f nam  nondum  re  retpirare 
nihil  est.  Sane  re  (in  der  hlrklichkeit) 
respirabant,  sed  respirabant  ob  spem,  non- 
duin  re  effects."  Halm  rejects  this  cor- 
rection, and  keeps  the  text,  which  he  ex- 
plains : **  men  were  beginning  to  think  that 
they  bad  recovered  their  breath,  not  that 
they  really  had  restored,  but  because  they 
had  hopes  of  restoring  the  state."  No 
doubt  re  and  epe  are  opposed ; but  this 
does  not  prevent  the  orator  from  telling  us 
what  the  hope  was.  That  is  the  answer 
to  the  first  objection.  And  if  we  can  under- 
stand the  passage  so,  and  are  asked  what 
the  bare  ‘ re  ’ moans,  because  ' nondum  re 
respirare  ’ means  nothing,  the  answer  is, 
that  it  is  not  ‘nondum  re  respirare,’  but 
‘respirasse  ridebantor,’  a form  of  expres- 
sion which  is  short  of  positive  affirmation ; 
which  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
expression,  and  we  may  correct  it  by  some- 
thing else.  Cicero  does  it  here  by  add- 
ing * nondum  re,’  ‘ not  yet  really,’  but  only 
in  hope ; and  then  be  tells  us  what  the 
hope  is.  The  objection  comes  from  a man 
of  authority,  or  it  would  not  be  worth  re- 
peating; but  many  of  Madvig's  criticisms 
are  of  tbo  same  kind.  The  emendation  of 
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ierunt  malis  ominibus  atque  cxsccrationibus  duo  vulturii  paludati : 
quibus  utinam  ipsis  evenissent  ea  quae  turn  homines  precabantur ! 
Deque  nos  provinciam  Macedoniam  cum  exercitu  neque  equita- 
tum  in  Syria  et  cohortes  optimas  perdidissemus.  Ineunt  magps- 
tratum  tribuni  plebis,  qui  omnes  se  de  me  promulgaturos  coniirma- 
rant.  Ex  iis  princeps  emitur  ab  inimicis  mcis  is  quern  homines 
in  luctu  irridentes  Gracchum  vocabant ; quoniam  id  ctiam  fatum 
civitatis  fuit,  ut  ilia  ex  vepreculis  extracta  nitedula  rem  publicam 
conaretur  arrodere.  Alter  vero,  non  ille  Serranus  ab  aratro,  sed 
ex  deserto  Gavii  “f  olaeliore  a calatis  Gaviis  in  Calatinos  Atilios 
insitus,  subito,  nominibus  in  tabulas  relatis,  nomen  suum  de  tabula 


Lambimts  is  absurd.  If  they  did  breathe 
again,  baring  not  yet  in  fact,  but  only  in 
hope  restored  the  state,  what  is  the  hope  ? 
Why,  it  is  what  Cioero  means  to  say,  * apes 
rei  publicae  recuperandae and  accordingly 
he  says  it. 

malit  otNini&tts]  They  left  Rome  for 
their  prorinces,  ^so  for  Macedonia  and 
Gabinius  for  Syria.  Halm  refers  to  the 
In  Pisonem,  c.  14:  **an  quod  tibi  profids- 
centi  evenit,  ut  omnes  exsecrarentur,  male 
precarentur,  unam  tibi  illam  viam  et  per- 
petuam  esao  rellent  When  M.  Crassus 
(Plutarch,  Crassus,  c.  16)  left  Rome  for  his 
eastern  expedition,  be  was  cursed  in  all  duo 
form. 

emitur  ...  is]  Supposed  to  be  Q*  Nu- 
merius  Rufus,  one  of  the  tribuni  pi.  who 
obstinately  opposed  Cicero’s  recall  (SchoL). 
Nobody  can  tcU  why  so  worthless  a fellow 
was  named  Gracchus.  Halm  suggests  that 
the  man's  vmoe  was  small  and  reminded 
people  of  a 'graculus,*  and  so  they  called 
him  Gracchus.  He  calls  him  * nitedula,'  a 
little  mouse  or  wiiaseL  Senrius  (Virg.  Goorg. 
i.  181)  has:  **nitela,  mus  agrestis  rubeus, 
cujus  meminit  Cicero  in  SMtiana."  The 
word  * nitedula ' is  only  found  here  and  in 
Amobius  adr.  Nat.  ii.  c.  47*  but  the  read- 
ing * in  cod.  Amobii ' is  * niteluUu'  But 
* nitedula  ’ is  proved  by  the  MSS.  to  be  the 
true  reading  and  by  the  analogy  of  like 
forms  (Halm).  KloU  says  that  he  was 
called  Gracchus  not  on  account  of  any  re« 
lationship  to  the  family  of  the  Gracchi,  but 
because  be  pretended  to  defend  the  people’s 
rights  like  the  Gracchi ; as  Orelli  had  ex> 
plained  it. 

rem  publicam  . . . arrodere.'\  Tlie  ' ni- 
tedula'  nibbles  at  the  Res  Publics.  I do 
not  know  whether  be  means  that  be  gets 
at  the  money,  as  men  do  when  they  can,  or 
whether  he  says  ‘ nibble  at  the  Res  Pub> 
lica  ’ without  meaning  any  Uiing  preciae. 


Abrami  on  the  occasion  quotes  a passage 
from  Capitolinus*  Life  of  Antoninus  Pius : 
**  Salaria  mnltis  subtraxit,  quos  otioeos  vide* 
bat  accipere,  dioens  nihil  esse  sordidius 
quam  si  rem  publicam  ii  arroderent,  qui  nihil 
in  earn  suo  labore  conferrent."  Ttie  good 
emperor  was  right,  and  has  set  us  a good 
example.  What  is  more  odious  than  a fel- 
low who  feeds  on  the  state  and  does  nothing 
for  it  ? 

5erraniir]  *•  Not  he  of  the  plough,'  the 
man  who  left  his  fields  to  command  the 
armies  of  Rome,  C-  Atilius  Calatinos  con- 
sul  B.c.  257  (Pro  Rose.  Am.  c.  18).  Atilios 
was  called  Serranus  because  he  was  found 
sowing  his  land  when  he  was  summoned  to 
take  command  (Val.  Max.  iv.  4,  6). 

**  Quis  Gracchi  genus,  aut  geminoe  duo 
fulmina  belli 

Scipiadas,  cladem  Libyae,  parvoque  po- 
tentem 

Fabricium,  vel  te  suloo,  Serrano,  seren- 
tem  ?"  0*^*  Aen.  vi.  843.) 

Gorii  olaeliore  a calatU]  Here  is  a cor- 
ruption past  cure.  Cicero  is  making  a play 
on  the  word  Calatinos.  He  says  that  the 
man  passed  from  * Calati  Gavii  * to  the  * Ca- 
latini  Atilii where  the  word  * Calari  ' has 
a reference  probably  to  the  ‘ oomitia  calata,' 
in  which  the  adoptions  of  persons  who  were 

* sui  juris ' were  made.  He  says  * insitus,' 

* ingprafted.' 

Nomintdtts  . . . nufuftf.]  Abrami,  says 
Halm,  has  the  merit  of  disoovming  the 
meaning  of  this  rather  obscure  passage.  Ho 
entered  in  his  'tabulae,'  or  book  of  accounts, 
the  sum  which  Clodius  promised  him  for 
his  services,  and  then  he  erased  his  name 
from  the  'tabula'  in  whi*'h  be  had  sub- 
scribed it  to  the  ' promulgatio.'  Halm 
translates  it:  " After  be  had  entered  in  his 
account-tables  the  sums  which  he  bad  re- 
ceived, all  at  once  he  struck  out  his  name 
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Bustulit.  Veniunt  Kalendae  Januariae : vos  haec  melius  scire 
potestis ; cquidem  audita  dice : quae  turn  frequentia  senatus, 
quae  exspectatio  populi,  qui  concursus  legatorum  ex  Italia  cuncta, 
quae  virtue,  actio,  gra vitas  P.  Lentuli  consulis  fuerit,  quae  etiam 
collegae  ejus  moderatio  de  me  : qui  quum  inimicitias  sibi  mecum  ex 
rei  publicae  dissensione  susceptas  esse  dixisset,  eas  se  patribus 
conscriptis  dixit  et  temporibus  rei  publicae  permissurum. 

XXXIV.  Turn  princeps  rogatus  sententiam  L.  Cotta  dixit  id 
quod  dignissimum  re  publica  fuit,  nihil  de  me  actum  esse  jure, 
nihil  more  majorum,  nihil  legibus ; non  posse  quemquam  de  civitate 
tolli  sine  judicio ; de  capite  non  modo  ferri,  sed  ne  judicari  quidem 
posse  nisi  comitiis  centuriatis ; vim  fuisse  illam,  flammam  quas- 
satae  rei  publicae  perturbatorumque  temporum  jure  judiciisque 
sublatis ; magna  rerum  pennutatione  impendente  declinasse  me 
paullum  et  spe  reliquae  tranquillitatis  praesentcs  fluctus  tcmpesta- 
temque  fugisse : quare,  quum  absens  rem  publicam  non  minus 
magnis  periculis  quam  quodam  tempore  praesens  liberassem,  non 
restitui  me  solum,  sed  etiam  ornari  a senatu  decere.  Disputavit 
etiam  multa  prudenter,  ita  de  me  ilium  amentissimum  et  profliga- 
tissimum  hostem  pudoris  et  pudicitiae  scripsisse  quae  scripsisset, 
iis  verbis,  rebus,  sententiis,  ut,  etiam  si  jure  esset  rogatum,  tamcn 
vim  habere  non  posset:  quare  me,  qui  nulla  lege  abessem,  non 
restitui  lege,  sed  revocari  senatus  auctoritate  oportere.  Hunc 

from  the  Law.table  in  which  he  has  at> 
tempted  to  keep  the  pUj  on  the  words : 

**als  er  die  Namen  der  empfangenen  Sam- 
men  in  seine  Rechnongstafeln  eingetragen» 
strich  er  pidtzlich  seinen  Namen  Ton  der 
Gcsetxtafei  hinweg/' 

Kalendae  Januariae  When  the  new 
consuls  entered  on  their  duties. — ' modera- 
tio the  moderation  of  Lentulus*  colleague^ 

Q.  MetelluSf  though  be  was  Clodius*  cousin. 

— * permissurum:'  ‘suirender/  ‘give  up  to:' 
ho  was  ready  to  give  up  his  feelings  and 
passions.  Halm  refers  to  the  De  Prov. 

Cons,  c 10,  where  he  says,  “me  dolorem 
et  inimicitias  meas  rei  pablicae  oonoes- 
sisse;"  and  Phil.  v.  18 : “ omnes  Caesar 
inimicitias  rei  pablicae  condonavit." 

34.  L.  Cotta"]  This  was  the  Cotta  who 
proposed  the  hex  JudicUria  by  which  the 
Judices  were  chosen  from  the  three  classes. 

The  critics  have  laboured  hard  to  show  why 
Cotta  was  first  asked  to  deliver  his  opinion; 
and  Ferratius,  after  a learned  discussion, 
concludes  that  the  consul  P.  Lentulus 
Spinther  asked  him  either  because  they 
were  * affines,'  or  because  they  m&e  very 


intimate ; to  which  we  may  add  ‘ any  other 
reason  why.' 

actum  eete  jure,]  Dc  Domo,  c.  26  ; De 
Legg.  iii.  19  (Manutius);  to  which  Halm 
adds,  Dc  Provin.  Cons.  c.  19. 

Jlammam  quaeeatae]  Manutius  reminds 
us  that  fire  is  cscited  by  violent  motion, 
and  that  truly  and  elegantly  he  shows 
that  by  the  shaking  of  the  Res  Publica  that 
flame  was  produced  by  which  ho  was  burnt," 
— ' permutatione  ' P.,  ‘ perturbatione'  G. 

pudorie  et  pudicitiae]  Bake  (Cic.  De 
L^g.  i.  c.  19,  notes)  observes  that  Cicero 
oftm  uses  these  two  words  together : Verr. 
ii.  3.  c.  6 ; Pro  Cluentio,  c.  5. 

eenaiue  aueioriiate]  Here  we  have  an 
example  of  the  word  ‘ auctoritas  ’ (Verr.  ii. 
5.  c.  22).  If  the  Senate  had  recalled  Cicero 
by  a vote,  they  might  have  done  it  without 
formally  declaring  invalid  the  Lex  by  which 
he  was  interdicted  : but  in  either  case  there 
might  have  been  a difficulty.  In  order  that 
he  might  e.scape  all  popular  disturbance 
(omni  populari  concitatione  defiingerer), 
Pompeius  proposed  that  the  * auctoritas  ' of 
the  Senate  should  be  confirmed  by  a vote 
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netno  erat  quin  verissimc  sentire  diceret.  Sed  post  eum  rogatus 
Cn.  Pompeius  approbata  laudataque  Cottae  sententia  dixit  sese 
otii  mei  caussa,  ut  omni  populari  concitatione  defungerer,  censere 
ut  ad  senatus  auctoritatem  populi  quoque  Romani  beneficium  erga 
me  adjungeretur.  Quum  omnes  certatim  aliusque  alio  gravius 
atque  oriiatius  de  mea  salute  dixisset  fieretque  sine  ulla  varietate 
disccssio,  Burrcxit,  ut  scitis,  Atilius  hie  Gavianus ; nee  ausus  est, 
quum  esset  cinptus,  intercedere:  noctem  sibi  ad  deliberandum 
postulavit.  Clamor  senatus,  querelae,  preces ; socer  ad  pedes 
abjectus.  Ille  se  affirmare  postero  die  moram  nullam  esse  factu- 
rum.  Creditum  est;  discessum  est.  Illi  interca  deliberatori 
merces  longa  interposita  nocte  duplicata  est.  Consccuti  dies  pauci 
omnino  Januario  mense  per  quos  senatum  haberi  liceret : sed  tamen 
actum  nihil  nisi  de  me. 

XXXV.  Quum  omni  mora,  ludiiicatione,  calumnia  senatus 
auctoritas  impedirctur,  venit  tandem  concilio  de  me  agendi  dies, 
VIII  Kal.  Febr.  Princeps  rogationis,  vir  mihi  amicissimus, 
Q.  Fabricius,  templum  aliquanto  ante  lucem  occupavit.  Quietus 
eo  die  Sestius,  is  qui  est  de  vi  reus : actor  hie  defensorque  caussae 
meae  nihil  progreditur,  consilia  exspectat  inimicorum  meoruin. 


of  the  people,  which  Cicero  calls  * benefit 
cium/  the  same  word  which  he  often  usee 
to  express  the  offices  conferred  by  popular 
election. 

Gorianuf ;]  Because,  as  Manutius  ob- 
serves, he  had  passed  by  adoption  from  the 
Gavii  to  the  Atilii,  and  after  Roman  fashion 
kept  his  old  name  with  the  addition  of 

* -anus.* 

noeiem  . . . postularit.’]  A polite  form  of 

* intcroessio/  It  was  not  so  harsh  as  an 
immediate  * veto  * (Halm). 

tocer]  Cn.  Oppitxs.  This  is  told  in  the 
Quum  Populo,  c.  fi,  and  the  note. 

dies  ptmei']  Caesar,  B.  C.  i.  6:  **quin« 
que  primis  diebus  (Jan.  mensis)  quibus 
haberi  senatus  potuit,  ex  qua  die  consula- 
tom  iniit  Lentulus,  biduo  cxcepto  comitiaii 
. . decemitur.’*  These  two ‘dies  oomitialcs' 
were  in  and  Prid.Non.  The  three  days  then 
on  which  the  Senate  could  meet  were  the 
Kalendae,  iv  Non.,  and  the  Nonae.  Besides 
these  days  the  Senate  could  meet  on  the  vii, 
Ti  id.,  the  Idus,  and  xix,  xvii,  xvi  Kal. 
Feb.  The  last  sixteen  (.’)  days  were  * comi- 
tiales,"  as  Abrami  shows  (Mattbiae). 

35.  conciiio  de  me  agendi]  **  * concilio  * 
P’.,  ‘condlii’  G.  et  P*.,  coir.  m.  2,  'in 
condlio ' Madvig,  ' in  comido ' Lamb.'* 
(Halm);  who  compares  Livy  (iii.  54) : 


omnia  in  pratis  Flaminiis  condlio  plebis 
acta."  The  earliest  editions  have  ‘consilii;* 
but  a * condlium ' or  ' contio  populi ' is 
meant.  Bake  (De  Legg.  p.  522.  referred 
to  by  Halm)  would  read  'oonsilio,'  and  he 
says  "qooniam  oomitiis,  non  condlio,  quam- 
quam  per  vim  coactis  ca  res  peracta  erat 
and  he  refers  to  Tadt.  Ann.  xii.  1 : “in 
consilium  vocat."  But  the  true  a>nclu8ion 
seems  to  be  that ' condlio  * or  ' condlU  ’ is 
the  proper  word.  The  objection  to  ' con- 
dlii  agendi’  is  that  the  Romans  did  not 
say  ' condlium  agere  ' or  ' comitia  agere 
but  Garatoni  quotes  from  Caesar,  B.  G.  vi. 
4:  "peragit  concilium  Caesar;"  and  Caesar 
has  also  * condlio  peracto ' (v.  24).  ‘ Con- 

ventus  agere  ’ is  a common  expression,  and 
' conventus  peragere but  a man  is  said 
‘ conventus  agere.’ 

iemplum]  Sec  c,  29. — ‘ ante  lucem  :* 
" non  ut  jam  turn  cum  populo  ageret,  sed 
ne  posset  aditu  prohiberi"  (Abrami,  quoted 
by  Halm).  A note  is  sometimes  instructive, 
even  if  it  is  useless.  Abrami  is  often  a 
triller.  Who  does  not  see  the  orator’s 
meaning  ? He  knew  better  than  to  tell  us 
what  we  know  without  being  told. 

nihil  progredUuKt]  The  words  which 
follow  explain  it ; but  still  the  critics  have 
not  agreed  about  the  meaning.  Halm  cor- 
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Quid  illi,  quorum  consilio  P.  Sestius  in  judicium  vocatur,  quo  se 
pacto  gerunt?  Quum  forum,  comitium,  curiam  multa  de  nocte 
amiatis  hominibus  ac  servis  plerisque  occupavissent,  impetum 
faciunt  in  Fabricium,  manus  afferunt,  occidunt  nonnullos,  vulncrant 
multos.  Venientem  in  forum  virum  optimum  et  constantiseimum, 
M.  Cispium,  tribunum  plebis,  vi  depellunt;  caedem  in  foro  maxi- 
mam  faciunt ; universique  destrictis  gladiis  et  cruentis  in  omnibus 
fori  partibus  fratrem  meum,  virum  optimum,  fortissimum  meique 
amantissimum,  oculis  quaerebant,  voce  poscebant.  Quorum  ille 
telis  libenter  in  tanto  luctu  ac  desiderio  mei  non  repugnandi,  sed 
moriendi  caussa  corpus  obtulisset  suum,  nisi  suam  vitam  ad  spem 
mei  reditus  reservasset.  Subiit  tamen  vim  illam  nefariam  consce- 
leratorum  latronum,  et  quum  ad  fratris  salutem  a populo  Romano 
dcprecandam  venissct,  pulsus  e rostris  in  comitio  jacuit  seque  ser- 
vorum  et  libcrtorum  corporibus  obtexit  vitamque  turn  suam  noctis 
et  fugae  praesidio,  non  juris  judiciorumqne  defendit.  Meministis 
turn,  judices,  corporibus  civium  Tiberim  compleri,  cloacas  referciri, 
c foro  spongiis  cffingi  sanguinem,  ut  omnes  tantam  illam  copiam 
et  tarn  magnificum  apparatum  non  privatum  aut  plebeium,  sed 
patricium  et  praetorium  esse  arbitrarentur. 

roctly  translates  it : **  he  makes  no  first 
step,  docs  not  take  the  initiative  at  all 
and  he  compares  Livy  31.  c.  1 : quidquid 

pro^edior.*'  **  Ad  nihil  progredi,  quod 
Orclli  dicendum  fuisse  putat,  Latine  non 
dicitur,  ad  nihilum  taotum  certo  modo. 

Ideo  dixit  nihil  progredi  i.e.  in  nulla  re; 
sic  cnim  fere  (vel  ad  nultam  rem)  intelligi 
nihil  point,  ubi  pro  non  ponitur’’  (Mad- 
vig).  * Ad  omnia  progredientea  ’ occurs  in 
the  l)e  Hanisp.  c.  26. 

forum^  comi/iMm.]  Halm  refers  to  Becker, 

Rom.  Alterthiim.  i.  p.  276  : **  It  is  an  en- 
tirely erroneous  assumption  of  those  who 
suppose  the  Comitium  to  be  a building  or 
at  least  a space  roofed  over  and  surrounded 
with  pillars.  It  is  rather  a part  of  the 
Forum  itself,  which  received  the  name  from 
its  political  destination,  while  the  other 
part  which  was  appropriated  to  other  bnsi- 
nef>s  is  simply  called  Forum,  and  the  name 
denotes  also  both,  the  whole  dyopd.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Comitium  is  often  opposed  to 
the  Forum,  and  the  former  is  nam^  as  the 
most  important  part  of  the  Forum  (Cicero, 

Pro  Sestio,  c.  35  ; Livy  34.  c.  45  ; Sueton. 

Caesar,  c.  10).  It  is  an  open  uncovered 
place,  like  the  rest  of  the  Forum,  as  ap(>ear8 
from  this,  that  troops  passed  through  it, 
that  it  rained  blood  and  milk  on  it  (Livy 


34.  c.  45),  that  the  sacred  Ficus  Ruminalis 
stood  there  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  c.  58),  and 
even  the  Rostra  (Pro  Sestin,  c.  35  : 'pulsus 
e Rostris  in  Comitio  jacuit’)  ; and  above  all, 
how  could  a place  where  popular  meetings 
(contiones)  were  held,  which  were  address^ 
from  the  Rostra,  have  been  covered  (Livy 
10.  c.  24  ; 3.  c.  10,  1 1 ; 3.  c.  33)  ?” 

multa  dt  iiocfe]  See  Pro  Murena,  c.  0, 
note  on  * de  nocte.’  Here  it  means  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  night  remained  (Halm). 

dettrieiu']  Garatoni  (cited  by  Halm) 
says  that  ' destrictis ' is  the  only  true  form. 

Halm  thinks  that  * districtis  * is  altogether 
to  be  condemned.  I think  not.  See  Caesar, 

B.  G.  i.  25,  and  Schneider’s  note. 

jaeuU"]  He  was  wounded  and  fell,  which 
seems  to  be  the  meaning,  but  the  men  about 
him  protected  him.  Plutarch  (Cicero,  c. 

33)  may  have  had  this  passage  before  him 
and  misunderstood  it,  for  he  says,  Quin- 
tus, the  brother  of  Cicero,  only  escaped 
by  lying  among  the  bodies  as  if  he  were 
dead."  . 

epongiie  effingt]  ‘ Wipedupwith  sponges,’ 
as  Servius  explains  it  (Ad  Aen.  viii.  634). 

P.  G.  have  ’ oifundi  ’ (Halm). 

apparatum'^  The  ' apparatus  * is  the 
preparation  for  this  fight,  which  he  calls 
' magnificus,’  alluding  to  the  Praetor  Ap-  • 
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XXXVI.  Nihil  nequc  ante  hoc  tempus  neque  hoc  ipso  turbu- 
lentissimo  die  criminatnini  Sestium. — Atqui  vis  in  foro  versata  est. 
— Certe  : quando  enim  major  ? Lapidationes  persaepe  vidimus : 
non  ita  saepe,  sed  nimium  tamen  saepe,  gladios:  caedera  vero 
tantani,  tantos  acervos  corporum  exstructos,  nisi  forte  illo  Cinnano 
atque  Octaviano  die,  quis  umquam  in  foro  vidit ! Qua  ex  concita- 
tione  animorum  ? Nam  ex  pertinacia  aut  constantia  intercessoris 
oritur  saepe  seditio,  culpa  atque  improbitate  latoris  commodo 
aliquo  imperitis  aut  largitione  [proposita]  ; oritur  ex  conccrtatione 
magistratuum ; oritur  sensim  ex  clamore  primura,  deinde  aliqua 
discessione  contionis ; vix,  sero  et  raro  ad  manus  pervenitur  : nullo 
vero  verbo  facto,  nulla  contione  advocata,  nulla  lege  recitata  con- 
citatam  nocturnam  seditionem  quis  audivit  1 An  veri  simile  est, 
ut  civis  Romanus  aut  homo  liber  quisquam  cum  gladio  in  forum 
descenderit  ante  lucem,  ne  de  me  ferri  pateretur,  praetcr  eos  qui 
ab  illo  pcstifero  ac  pcrdito  civi  jam  pridem  rei  publicae  sanguine 
saginantur?  Hie  jam  de  ipso  accusatore  quaero,  qui  P.  Sestium 
queritur  cum  multitudine  in  tribunatu  et  cum  praesidio  magno 
fuisse,  num  illo  die  fucrit ! Certe  non  fuit.  Victa  igitur  est  caussa 
rei  publicae,  et  victa  non  auspiciis,  non  intercessione,  non  suffragiis. 


pius,  Clodias'  brother;  for  Clodius  was  a 
private  man  now  and  a plebeian,  his  bro. 
ther  was  a patrician  and  praetor.  In  c.  39 
he  hints  at  gladiators  having  been  supplied 
by  the  praetor  (Manutius).  The  story  is 
told  by  Dion,  39.  c.  7*  Appius  had  the 
gladiators  for  his  kinsman  Marcus*  funeral. 
— * ut . . . arbitraruntur  :*  this,  which  is  one 
of  the  common  formulae  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, is  easily  understood,  but  generally 
ill  translated,  because  we  keep  to  the  form 
of  the  Latin  language  even  when  our  own 
stubbornly  refuses  to  accommodate  itself : 
**  You  remember,  judices,  on  that  day  the 
Tiber  was  filled  with  the  bodies  of  our 
citizens,  the  sewers  were  choked,  the  blood 
was  wiped  up  from  the  Forum  with  spongea, 
which  was  enough  to  make  every  body  con- 
sider all  those  great  means  and  magnificent 
preparation,  not  private  or  plebeian,  but 
patrician  and  praetorian.** 

39.  Cmnano  atque  Octaviano  dtV,]  In 
Cat.  iii.  c.  10,  and  the  note  on  Cn.  Octa- 
vius. 

Qua  ex  eoncitaiione]  * What  was  the 
cause  of  this  disturbance  ?*  on  the  day  which 
Cicero  has  just  described  (c.  36).  This 
perhaps  may  be  mistaken,  for  Halm  says 
that  Osiaader  supposed  the  words  to  refer 


to  the  riot  of  Cinna  and  Octavius,  which  is 
a very  stupid  mistake. 

commodo  atiquo']  After  these  words 
Halm  (2)  puts  in  * oblato  ’ of  his  own  coin- 
ing. In  the  editions  since  Naugerius  there 
is  * proposita ' after  * largitione  1 suppose 
without  any  MSS.  authority.  We  can  do 
without  either  of  them. 

ditceuione'}  * Division  into  parties.* 
'Wundcr  and  Orelli  (2)  propose  * diasensione,* 
which  cannot  be  accepted.  Halm  refers  to 
Gellius  ii.  12 : **  si  ob  discordiam  dissen- 
sionemque  seditio  atque  discessio  populi  in 
duas  partes  beret  to  the  Quum  Populo, 
c.  3.  **  in  disceesu  ;**  and  to  the  De  Domo,  c. 
26,  where  he  thinks  that  we  should  read 
* discessione  hominum,*  for  bo  dues  not 
tliink  that  * diseensio,*  as  far  as  be  can  see, 
can  go  with  * institnitur  ;*  nor  perhaps  can 
wo  say  * discessio  instituitur.* 

recitata  eoncitaiam']  **  * eoneitata  ’ (om. 
reeit.)  P. ; ‘ recitata  * (om.  eoncit.)  G.** 
(Halm) ; who  writes  (2)  * lege  iata  oondta- 
tam.* 

An  veri  eimile  ei/,  v/]  See  Pro  Sulla, 
c.  20,  note. — * ipso  accusatore  :*  M.  Tullius 
Albinovanus.  See  the  Preface. — * non 
auspiciis:’  not  by  an  * obnuntiatio,’  of  whidi 
he  speaks  in  the  next  sentence. 
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sed  vi,  manu,  ferro.  Nam  si  obnuntiasset  Fabricio  is  praetor  qui 
se  servasse  de  caelo  dixerat,  accepisset  res  pablica  plagam,  sed  earn 
quam  acceptam  gemere  posset : si  interccssissct  collega  Fabricio, 
laesisset  rem  publicam,  sed  [rem  publicam]  jure  laesisset.  Gladia- 
tores  tu  novicios,  pro  exspectata  aedilitate  suppositos,  cum  sicariis 
c carccre  cmissis  ante  iucem  immittas ! magistratus  teroplo  dejicias  ? 
caedem  maximam  facias!  forum  purges!  et,  quum  omnia  vi  et 
armis  egcris,  accuses  eum  qui  se  praesidio  munierit,  non  ut  te 
oppugnaret,  sed  ut  vitam  suam  posset  defendere ! 

XXXVII.  Atqui  ne  ex  eo  quidem  tempore  id  egit  Sestius,  ut 
a suis  munitus  tuto  in  foro  magistratum  gereret,  rem  publicam 
administraret.  Itaque  fretus  sanctitate  tribunatus,  quum  se  non 
modo  contra  vim  et  ferrum,  sed  etiam  contra  verba  atque  interfa- 
tionem  legibus  sacratis  esse  armatum  putaret,  venit  in  tcmplum 
Castoris,  obnuntiavit  consuli : quum  subito  manus  ilia  Clodiana  in 
caede  civium  saepe  jam  victrix  exclamat,  incitatur,  invadit : iner- 
mem  atque  imparatum  tribunum  alii  gladiis  adoriuntur,  alii  frag- 
mentis  saeptorum  et  fustibus : a quibus  hie  multis  vulneribus 
acceptis  ac  debilitato  corpora  et  contrucidato  se  abjecit  exanimatus 
neque  ulla  alia  re  ab  se  mortem  nisi  opinions  mortis  depulit.  Quern 
quum  jacentem  et  concisum  plurimis  vulneribus  extremo  spiritu  ex- 
sanguem  et  confectum  viderent,  defatigationc  magis  et  errore  quam 
misericordia  et  modo  aliquando  caedere  dcstiterunt.  Et  caussam 


u praetor  qui  te  tervatte  de  eaelo  dixe^ 
rat,]  In  (1)  Haloi  remarks  that  this  is 
the  reading  of  most  of  the  MSS.,  the  * pra- 
vitas  * of  which  Madvig  has  proved  more 
than  enough.  Madvig  proposes  either  * is 
ni  servasset  de  caelo/  or  ' is  qui  se  servasse 
e caeio  diceret.’  In  (2)  Halm  retains  the 
reading  which  Madvig  had  proved  to  be 
wrong.  This  is  Madvig's  remark  on  his 
proposed  reading:  “Cicero  dicit,  si  quis 
(neminem  unum  significat,  *nam  it=ta/it 
a/iquft)  usitato  et  l^timo  (ante  legem 
Clodiam,  v.  supra  15,  coll.  Phil.  ii.  32)  im> 
pedimento  comitiorum  usus  esset,  gravem 
futuram  fuisse,  sed  tolerabilem  plagam ; id 
impedimentum  duplex  erat,  ut  aut  servaret 
aliquis  de  caclo,  quod  mogistratuum  majorum 
erat,  aut  intercederetur,  quod  tribunonim.“ 
Halm  remarks  that  not  only  the  * magistra- 
tus  majores  ' had  the  * jus  obnuiitiationis,’ 
but  also  the  tribuni  pi.  by  the  Lex  Aelia. 

rem  pud/ieam,]  The  repetition  of  this 
word  spoils  the  sentence,  as  the  critics  have 
observed,  for  tho  opposition  is  between 
* laesisset  ’ and  *jure  laesisset.' — 'novicios 


Clodius  was  aedilis  in  the  year  after  tho 
turbulent  affray,  the  year  in  which  this  ora- 
tion was  delivered,  and  the  people  would 
expect  a show  of  gladiators  from  him  (Mad> 
vig). 

37*  inter^a/ionem]  P.,  ' interfectionem ' 
G.  Garatoni  compares  Pliny,  £p.  i.  23: 
“ quod  deforme  arbitrabar  . . . quern  inter- 
fari  nefss  esset,  bunc  etiam  oonvida  audire  /' 
where  Pliny  is  describing  the  nature  of  the 
tribune's  office.  Abrami  compares  Dion. 
Hal.  vii.  17  : iffpapxov  yt'uptfy  dyopev- 
ovrof  ir  ciff/q/  pq^fi'c  prjiiy 

rioy  piaoXa/Stinif  rdy  Xdyov. 

saeptorum]  The  wooden  ' saepta’  or  in- 
closure of  the  Forum  (Abram.). — Sestius 
was  saved  by  Bestia  (Cicero,  Ad  Q.  Fr.  ii. 
3) : “ inddique  in  eum  locum  in  ^cendo, 
quum  Sestius  multis  in  templo  Castoris 
vulnmibus  acceptis  subsidio  Bestiae  ser- 
vatus  eat"  (Garatoni).  Cicero  spoke  of 
this  matter  on  the  trial  of  Bestia  for  ' am- 
bitus,’ which  trial  took  place  a.  d.  hi  Id. 
Febr.,  before  that  of  Sestius,  who  was  tried 
in  the  first  half  of  March. 
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dicit  Sestius  de  vi ! quid  ita  ? Quia  vivit.  At  id  non  sua  culpa : 
plaga  una  ilia  extrema  defuit,  quae  si  accessisset,  reliquum 
spiritum  exhausisset.  Accusa  Lentidium  ; non  perciissit  locum : 
male  die  Titio  Sabino,  homini  Reatino,  cur  tarn  temere  exclama- 
rit  occisum.  Ipsum  vero  quid  accusas!  num  defuit  gladiis ! num 
repiignavitl  nuin,  ut  gladiatoribus  imperari  solet,  ferrum  non 
recepit  ? 

XXXyill.  An  haec  ipsa  vis  est,  non  posse  emori?  an  ilia, 
quod  tribunus  plebis  templum  cruentavit?  an  quod,  quum  esset 
ablatus  primumque  resipisset,  non  se  referri  jussit?  Ubi  est 
crimen,  quid  reprehenditis ! Hie  quaero,  judices,  si  illo  die  gens 
ista  Clodia,  quod  facere  voluit,  effecisset ; si  P.  Sestius,  qui  pro 
occiso  relictus  est,  occisus  esset,  fuistisne  ad  arma  ituri  ? fuistisne 
VOS  ad  patrium  ilium  animum  majorumque  virtutem  excitaturi  ? 
fuistisne  aliquando  rem  publicam  a funesto  latrone  repetituri ! an 
etiam  turn  quiesceretis,  cunctaremini,  timeretis,  quum  rem  publicam 
a facinorosissimis  sicariis  et  a servis  esse  oppressani  atque  concul- 
catam  videretis  I Cujus  igitur  mortem  ulciscercmini,  si  quidem 
liberi  esse  et  habere  rem  publicam  cogitaretis,  de  ejus  virtute  vivi 
quid  VOS  loqui,  quid  sentire,  quid  cogitare,  quid  judicare  oporteat, 
dubitandum  putatis  ? At  vero  ipsi  illi  parricidae,  quorum  effrenatus 


hewn  ;]  He  did  not  hit  him  in  the  right 
place : he  did  not  inflict  a deadly  blow.-» 
* num  defuit  gladiis  ?’  did  he  avoid  the 
aAsassina'  swords  ? did  ho  not,  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  bid  the  gladiators  do,  receive  the 
blow  ?*'  There  is  a similar  use  of  *dcfuisti' 
in  Phil.  ii.  c.  20.  Cicero's  expression  is  an 
allusion  to  the  people  calling  out  to  a gla- 
diator or  giving  the  signal  for  him  to  re- 
ceive the  mortal  blow.  Abrami  refers  to 
Pro  Ro.se.  Am.  c.  12;  Seneca,  De  Tranquill. 
c.  1 1 ; and  Halm  adds  a reference  to  Lip- 
sius,  Saturn,  ii.  c.  22,  who  has  collect^ 
what  they  call  the  learning  about  Gladia- 
tors (Opera,  vol.  iii.  ed.  I67d).  Lipsius 
cites  this  passage,  and  Cicero  (Tuscul.  ii.  17) 
who  bat,  as  Lipsius  says,  represented  the 
thing  very  graphically  : '*  Quis  mediocris 
gladiator  . . . non  modo  stetit,  verum  etiam 
decubuit  turpiter  ? quis  quum  decubuisset, 
ferrum  jussus  reciperc  collum  contraxit  ?" 
Lipsius  quotes  a passage  from  Lactantius, 
which  is  evidence  of  the  savage  brutality  of 
the  Romans  : Quinetiam  percusso.s  jacen- 

tesque  re]U'ti  jubent  et  c^avera  ietibus 
dissipari,  ne  quis  illos  simulata  morte  delu- 
dat.” 

38.  quid  reprekendUit  The  MSS. 
reading  is  ' que^  reprehenditis  It  is  ob- 


jected to  this  reading  that  * crimen ' is  not 
used  by  the  old  writ^  simply  for  ' scclos  ’ 
and  ' malefidum.'  But  there  are  many 
passages  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
the  notion  of  the  wrongful  deed  from  the 
charge  founded  on  the  deed  ; as  in  the  De 
Or.  ii.  c.  48,  and  in  other  passages.  Halm, 
who  defends  * quod*  in  (1),  adopts  'quid,' 
the  emendation  of  Bake  and  Wesenberg.  in 
(2)  ; and  he  has  done  right.  For  the  fault 
of  * quod  crimen  ’ is  not  so  much  in  the  use 
of  the  word  'crimen,*  as  in  the  feebleness 
of  the  expression  : " Where  is  the  criminal 
deed  which  you  blame?"  llalm  (2)  com- 
pares Pro  Fonteio,  c.  I : " Quid  accusas, 
quid  reprendis  ?** 

fuhiime  . . . Hurt  7]  Halm  compares 
Pro  Ligario,  c.  8 : " quaero  quid  facturi 
fuistis?" — ‘rem  publicam  repetituri:*  Halm 
compares  Livy  v.  48  : " maturum  jam  vide- 
batur  repeti  patriam  eripique  ex  hostium 
manibus."  Matthiae  went  farther:  he  com- 
pared the  passage  in  the  De  Domo,  c.  55 : 
•'  res  vero  pubUca  ab  istius  . . . furore  jam 
turn  me  sequo  repetebat,*'  and  the  note.  It 
is  useful  to  compare  them,  for  it  shows  ns 
that  the  Declamator  did  not  write  like  the 
man  whose  name  he  impudently  assumed. 
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furor  alitur  impunitate  diuturna,  adeo  vim  facinoris  sui  perhorrue- 
runt,  ut,  si  paullo  longior  opinio  mortis  Sestii  fuisset,  Gracchum 
ilium  suum  transferendi  in  nos  criminis  caussa  occidere  cogitarint. 
Sensit  rusticulus  non  incautus — neque  enim  homines  nequam 
tacere  potuerunt, — suum  sanguinem  quaeri  ad  restinguendam 
invidiam  facinoris  Clodiani : mulioniam  penulam  arripuit,  cum 
qua  primum  Romam  ad  comitia  venerat ; messoria  se  corbe  con- 
texit.  Quum  quaererent  alii  Numerium,  alii  Quintium,  gemini 
nominis  errore  servatus  est.  Atque  hoc  scitis  omnes,  usque  adeo 
hominem  in  periculo  fuisse,  quoad  scitum  est  Sestium  vivere. 
Quod  ni  esset  patefactum  paullo  citius  quam  vellem,  non  illi  quidem 
morte  mercenarii  sui  transferre  potuisscnt  invidiam  in  quos  puta- 
bant,  sed  acerbissimi  sceleris  infamiam  grato  quodam  scelere 
minuissent.  Ac  si  turn  P.  Sestius,  judices,  in  templo  Castoris 
animam,  quam  vix  retinuit,  edidisset,  non  dubito,  quin,  si  modo 
esset  in  re  publics  senatus,  si  majestas  populi  Romani  revixisset, 
aliquando  status  huic  ob  rem  publicam  interfecto  in  foro  statue- 
retur.  Nec  vero  illorum  quisquam,  quos  a majoribus  nostris  morte 
obita  positos  in  illo  loco  atque  in  rostris  collocates  videtis,  esset 
P.  Sestio  aut  acerbitate  mortis  aut  animo  in  rem  publicam  prac- 
ponendus:  qui  quum  caussam  civis  calamitosi,  caussam  amici, 
canssam  bene  de  re  publics  meriti,  caussam  senatus,  caussam 
Italiae,  cau^m  rei  publicae  suscepisset,  quumque  auspiciis 
religionique  parens  obnuntiaret  quod  senserat,  luce  palam  a 

pfrhormenmi,']  * pcrhorruerant  * G., 

Halm.  In  P.  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
whether  it  is  ‘ perUorTuemnt  * or  ‘ perhor- 
ruerunt.' 

Qum/ium,]  P.  G.  Orclti  suggests  that  it 
should  be  Quintum,  for  it  appears  that  the 
roan’s  name  was  Quintus  (c.  33,  note). 

Some  called  out,  Let  us  kill  Numcrius, 
which  was  his  gentile  name,  but  Numcrius 
was  also  a praenomen,  of  which  wc  have 
examples  in  Guius  (iv.  40) : others  knowing 
only  his  praenomen  Quintus  and  his  cogno* 
men  Rufus  said.  What  Numerius  } We  arc 
looking  for  Quintus,  and  so  by  the  mistake 
he  was  saved.  Perhaps  his  name  was  Nu* 
merius  Quintius  (Quum  Senatui,  c.  8,  note), 
as  some  critics  have  named  him. 

quam  re//rm,]  Bake  altered  this  to  * vcl- 
lent*  with  this  remark  : *'  Cicemnis  scilici-t 
intererat  scro  illud  patefieri ! Immo  ipso- 
rem  Clodianonm  intererat  vere  in  ilia 
strnge  ooci«um  esse  Sestium.”  If  the  read- 
ing had  bt^cn  ‘ vellent,*  it  would  have 
puzzled  any  mao  to  find  out  the  meaning. 

VOI..  IM.  M 111 


Halm  explains  it  right ; and  there  is  no 
difficulty.  Cicero  says  he  wishes  they  had 
not  so  soon  found  out  that  Sestius  was 
alive,  and  then  they  would  have  murdered 
Numerius,  who  would  have  gut  his  deserts. 

morte  obita’]  ‘ sell,  ob  rem  publicam ' 
(Halm).  Of  course,  not  statues  of  every 
man  who  died.  Lucretius  (i.  134)  has  this 
form: 

“ Cemen?  uti  videamur  eos  audireque  enram, 
Morte  obita  quortuu  tellus  amplectitur 
ossa.” 

in  ros/rie]  Statues  placed  on  the  Rostra. 
Manutius  refers  to  the  passage  in  Phil.  ix. 
c.  2 : **  Lar  Tulumnius,  rex  Veientium  ; 
quattuor  legatos  populi  Romani  Fidonis  in. 
teremit,  (|Uorum  statuoc  stetenint  usque  ad 
moam  memoriam  in  rostris;”  and  Halm  to 
Pliny  34,  c.  6. 

quo/i  senserfl/,]  His  ‘ obnuntiatio  ’ con. 
tained  a true  declaration.  It  was  not  made 
with  any  dUhonest  pur]K>3e. 
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nefariis  pestibus  in  deonim  hominuinque  conspectu  esset  occi- 
siia  sanctissimo  in  templo,  sanctissima  in  caussa,  sanctissinio  in 
maj^stratu.  Ejus  igitur  vitam  quisquam  spoliandam  ornanientis 
esse  dicct,  cujus  mortem  omandam  monumento  sempiterno  puta- 
retis! 

XXXIX.  Homines,  inquit,  emisti,  coegisti,  parasti. — Quid 
uti  faceret ! senatum  obsidcret  I cives  indemnatos  expellcret ! bona 
diriperet  ? aedes  incenderet ! tecta  disturbaret  ? templa  dcorum 
immortalium  inflainmaret  \ tribunes  plebis  ferro  e rostris  cxpel- 
leret ! provincias  quas  vellet  quibus  vellet  venderet  ? reges  appel- 
laret  ? rerum  capitalium  condemnatos  in  liberas  civitates  per 
legates  nostros  reduceret  I principem  civitatis  ferro  obsessum 
teneret?  Haec  ut  efficere  posset,  quae  fieri  nisi  armis  oppressa 
re  publics  nullo  modo  poterant,  idcirco,  credo,  manum  sibi  P.  Ses- 
tius  et  copias  coraparavit. — At  nondum  erat  maturum ; nondum 
res  ipsa  ad  ejusmodi  praesidia  viros  bonos  compellcbat. — Pulsi  nos 
eramus,  non  omnino  ista  manu  sola,  sed  tamen  non  sine  ista : 
VOS  taciti  maerebatis.  Captum  erat  forum  anno  superiorc,  aede 
Castoris  tamquam  arcc  aliqua  a fugitivis  occupata : silebatur. 
Omnia  hominum  quum  egestate  turn  audacia  perditorum  clamore, 
concursu,  vi,  manu  gerebantur : perferebatis.  Magistratus  templis 
pellebantur,  alii  omnino  aditu  ac  foro  prohibebantur  : nemo  resis- 
tebat.  Gladiatores  ex  praetoris  comitatu  coraprebensi,  in  sena- 

39.  Hominei  . . . coeffuti,"]  Tliii  was  the  refer  to  what  Cicero  does  not  deny,  that 
charge  against  Scstius  (Manutius).  To  get  Sestius  did  get  a body  of  armed  men  to- 
men  together  in  order  to  accomplish  any  gether ; and  to  what  he  does  deny,  that  ho 
thing  by  violence  is  treason,  if  the  violence  got  them  together  for  the  same  purposes 
is  directed  against  the  sovereign  power  ; that  Clodins  did  ; but  he  collected  them  in 
and  it  is  riot,  or  whatever  else  is  the  proper  order  to  defend  the  state  when  the  time  came, 
name,  if  it  is  directed  against  a private  per-  anno  tuperiore,'}  In  b.c.  58,  the  year  of 
son,  or  more  than  one.  This  second  kind  Clodius'  tribuneship,  when  Castor’s  Umple, 
of  violence  the  Romans  called  Vis,  and  the  the  ‘ castellum  * of  the  groat  tribune,  was 
penalties  of  the  Lex  Plautia  were  directed  occupied  by  him  (c.  16 ; De  Domo,  c.  21). 
against  it.  tx  praeiorii  comitatu'\  App.  Claudiua 

ienatum  obsideret  /]  An  allusion,  as  it  Pulcher,  P.  Clodius’  brother. — * alterius  tri> 
seems,  to  the  story  told  in  Plutarch  (Cicero,  buni:*  lililo,  whose  house  was  attacked  by 
c.  31).  who  says : When  the  Senate  had  Clodius.  Cicero  tells  the  story  in  a letter 

met  in  order  to  pass  a vote  that  the  people  to  Atticus  (iv.  3),  as  Manutius  says,  and  ho 
should  change  their  dress  as  in  s public  cala-  adds  that  on  t^  ground  Milo  prosecuted 
mity,  and  the  consuls  (Gabinius  and  Piso)  him  De  Vi.  But  the  letter  tells  us  plainly 
opposed  it,  and  Clodius  was  in  arms  about  that  this  attack  on  Milo’s  bouse  was  made 
the  Senate-house,  no  small  number  of  the  after  Cicero’s  return.  In  the  Quum  Se- 
Senators  ran  out  tearing  their  clothes  and  natui,  c.  8,  mention  is  made  of  Milo  attempt- 
calling aloud.”  The  rest  of  the  allusions  ing  to  prosecute  Clodius  De  Vi,  but  the 
will  ^ understood  if  a man  will  read  tbo  D^amator  does  not  mention  tbo  attack  of 
oration  carefully.  Clodius  burnt  a temple  Clodius  on  Milo’s  house;  and  be  is  con- 
of  the  NymphM  (Pro  Milone,  c.  27;  Pro  sistent  in  not  doing  so,  for  the  attack  was 
Caelio,  c.  32).  made  pridie  Id.  Nov.  (Ad  Att.  iv.  3),  after 

At  nondum  erat  maturum ;]  These  words  the  day  on  which  the  oration  Quum  Senatui 
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turn  introducti,  confess!,  in  vincla  conjccti  a Milone,  emissi  a Ser- 
rano ; mcntio  nulla.  Forum  corporibus  civium  Romanorum  con- 
stratum  caede  noctuma  : non  modo  nulla  nova  quaestio,  scd  etiam 
vetcra  judieia  sublata.  Tribunum  plebis  plus  viginti  vulneribus 
acceptis  jacentem  moribundumque  vidistis  : alterius  tribuni  plebis, 
divini  hominis, — dicam  enim  quod  sentio  et  quod  mecum  sentiunt 
omnes — divini,  insigni  quadam,  inaudita,  nova  magnitudine  animi, 
gravitate,  fide  praediti,  domus  est  oppugnata  ferro,  facibus,  exercitu 
Clodiano. 

XL.  Et  tu  hoc  loco  laudas  Milonem  et  jure  laudas.  Quern 
enim  umquam  virum  tarn  immortal!  virtute  vidimus  1 qui  nullo 
praemio  proposito  praeter  hoc,  quod  jam  contritum  et  contemptum 
putatur,  judicium  bononim,  omnia  pericula,  summos  labores, 
gravissimas  contentiones  inimicitiasque  suscepit ! qui  mihi  unus  ex 
omnibus  civibus  videtur  re  docuisse,  non  verbis,  et  quid  oporteret 
a pracstantibus  viris  in  re  publica  fieri  et  quid  necesse  esset: 
oportcre  hominum  audacium,  eversorum  rei  publicae  sceleri  legibus 
et  judiciis  rcsistere  ; si  leges  non  valerent,  judieia  non  essent,  si 
res  publica  vi  consensuque  audacium  armis  oppressa  teneretur, 
praesidio  et  copiis  defend!  vitam  et  libertatem  necesse  esse.  Hoc 
sentire  prudentiae  est,  facere  fortitudinis ; et  sentire  vero  et  facere 
perfcctae  cumulataeque  virtutis.  Adiit  ad  rem  publicam  tribiinus 


w&s  delivered.  Wolf  remarks  in  his  note 
(Quam  Senatui,  c.  8)  that  J^fiddleton  (Life 
of  Ciceru)  makes  tlio  Postulatio  mentionod 
in  the  Qaum  Senatui  follow  the  attack 
spoken  of  in  the  letter,  and  that  Hotniann 
in  bis  note  on  the  Quuin  Setnatui,  c.  6,  and 
Manutius  in  bis  note  on  the  Pro  Sestio,  c. 
89,  say  the  sune.  This  is  a wajr  of  charg- 
ing; the  Dedamator  with  a mistake  which 
he  has  not  made : at  least  he  does  not  saj 
that  Milo  attempted  to  prosecute  Clodius 
for  this  act  of  violence.  Cicero  speaks  here 
of  an  attack  made  before  his  return  from 
exile,  and  in  the  letter  of  an  attack  made 
after  his  return.  In  c.  41  he  speaks  of  a 
prosecution. 

If  we  suppose  that  Clodius  twice  attacked 
Milo's  house,  Cicero  is  consistent.  Halm 
says,  **  since  nothing  is  known  of  a former 
attack  on  Milo's  house,  the  orator  must  be 
considered  to  have  cunningly  changed  the 
times,  with  the  view,  as  I suppose,  of  mak- 
ing a better  excuse  for  Milo  aiming  himself 
against  Clodius'  partizans."  1 see  no  cun- 
ning, but  a great  deal  of  folly,  in  tolling  a 
barefsced  lie  about  a recent  and  notorious 
event. 


40.  hoc  /oco]  When  the  accusator  spoke 
of  Milo's  bouse  being  assaulted  (Manutius). 
Halm  aays : But  if  the  attack  was  made 
afterwards — he  means  of  course  made  after 
Cicero’s  return  it  dofis  not  seem  likely  that 
the  prosecutor  * hoc  loco ' spoke  of  it,  but 
that  he  compared  what  Milo  did  in  that 
troublesome  time  with  what  Sestius  did, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  making  Mestius'  case 
ap|>ear  worse. — This  remark  assumes  that 
Clodius  did  not  attack  Milo's  house  during 
Cicero’s  exile  ; but  Cicero  says  that  he  did, 
and  that  Milo  repelled  force  by  force. 

e/  #en/tre  cero']  Manutius,  copied  by 
Halm,  has  a tridiDg  note  on  * sentire  ’ and 
' facere,'  as  if  he  could  make  tliat  dearer 
which  Cicero  has  well  expressed.  To  know 
what  is  right  and  to  do  it  arc  two  different 
things.  He  is  a full  man  io  whom  wo  And 
both.  Halm  translates  ' vero,'  an  empliatic 
word,  by  ‘ erst  gar,'  * vollends.' 

AdiU  ad  rem  publicam]  He  explains  it, 
if  it  wants  explanation,  by  other  words, 
* Adiit  ...  ad  caussam  rei  publicae.' — * pa- 
rem  Sestii  caussam Cicero  assumes  that 
Milo  and  litostitts  bad  done  the  same  thing, 
and  if  Milo  merits  the  praise  which  the  pro- 
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plebis  Milo: — de  cujus  laude  plura  dicam,  non  quo  aut  ipse  haec 
dici  quain  existimari  nialit  aut  ego  hunc  laudis  fructum  praesenti 
libenter  inipertiam,  praeaertim  cum  verbis  consequi  non  possim  ; 
sed  quod  cxiatimo,  si  Milonis  caussam  accusatoris  voce  collaudatam 
probaro,  vos  in  hoc  criniine  parem  Sestii  caussam  existimaturos : — 
adiit  igitur  T.  Annius  ad  caussam  rei  publicae  sic,  ut  civem  patriae 
rccuperare  vellet  ereptum.  Simplex  caussa,  constans  ratio,  plena 
consensionis  omnium,  plena  concordiae.  Collegas  adjutores  babe- 
bat  ; consulis  altcrius  sumraum  studium,  alterius  animus  paenc 
placatus.  Dc  praetoribus  unus  alienus ; senatus  incredibilis 
voluntas,  equitum  Romanorum  animi  ad  caussam  excitati,  erecta 
Italia.  Duo  soli  crant  empti  ad  impediendum : qui  si  homines 
despecti  et  contempti  tantam  rem  sustinere  non  potuissent,  se  caus- 
sam quam  susceperat  nullo  labore  pcracturum  videbat.  Agebat 
auctoritatc,  agebat  consilio,  agebat  per  summum  ordinem,  agebat 
exempio  bononim  ac  fortium  civium  : quid  re  publics,  quid  sc  dig- 
num  esset,  quisipseesset,  quid  sperare,  quid  majoribus  suis.redderc 
deberet,  diligentissirae  cogitabat. 

XLI.  Huic  gravitati  hominis  videbat  illc  gladiator  se,  si  moribus 
ageret,  parem  esse  non  posse : ad  quotidiauain  caedem,  incendia. 


•ecutor  had  given  him,  Scstius  merits  it 
just  as  much. 

conMtauM  ratiOtl  His  purpose  was  simple 
(simplex  caussa) ; and  his  plan  (ratio)  a*as 
fixed  and  unvarying.  This  is  the  plain 
meaning.  Halm  says,  "vide  ne  sit  con- 
s/aiu  ratio  ea,  quae  per  sc  ipsa  firma  fuerit, 
quippe  bonis  omnibus  probata;**  but  it  is 
not  ‘ per  se  ipsa  firma,*  if  it  depends  on  the 
support  of  the  * boni.*  Cicero  speaks  of  the 

* consensio  omnium  * aAcrwards. 

Co/fe^ot]  All  except  Numcrius  Rufus 
and  Hex.  Atilius  Serranus.  The  eight  tri* 
buni  pi.  who  were  on  bis  side  arc  named  in 
the  Quum  Senatui,  c.  8,  9,  and  the  notes. 

eoruu/u  a/teriiuj  P.  Letitulus  Spinther ; 
the  other  is  Q.  Metellus  (Quum  Senatui, 
c.  3 ; Quum  Populo,  c.  6;. — * Dc  praetoribus 
unus  alienus  Cludius’  brother  Appius. 
The  same  is  said  in  the  In  IHson.  c.  15 
(Manutius). 

yjer  rummum  orf/inem,J  The  Senate 
(Manutius),  if  it  needs  to  be  explained. — 

* quid  majoribus  . . . rcddcrc  " taniquam 
debitum.  Hoc  nutem  debent  majoribus  pos> 
tcri  ut  comm  virtutem  imiteniur”  (Manu- 
tius). Rather  dull  work  to  explain  such 
expressions,  which  are  well  enough  in  their 
oratorical  form,  but  do  not  bear  a strict  ex* 
araination,  were  not  intended  to  be  ex- 


amined strictly,  and  ought  not  to  be.  Tlie 
commentator  kills  his  author  by  dissecting 
him  alive,  which  U cruel.  A wise  roan  once 
said : " 11  y a plus  atfaire  a interpreter  lea 
interpretations  qu’u  interpreter  les  choses  ; 
et  plus  dc  livres  sur  les  livres  que  sur  autre 
sujet ; nous  ne  faisons  que  nous  entre* 
gloser.  Tout  foumulle  de  commentateurs  : 
d’autcurs,  il  en  cat  grand’  cherte'*  (Mon- 
taigne, Essay  on  Experience).  It  is  a good 
rule,  a good  rule  to  recommend  to  a com- 
mentator to  think  what  the  author  would 
say  if  he  saw  what  is  written  on  him.  If 
the  ancient  authors  saw  one-tenth  part  of 
what  we  write  on  them,  they  would  form  a 
very  sorry  opinion  of  us.  Montaigne  com- 
plains that  he  of^en  finds  a difficulty  which 
the  commentary  disdains  to  notice.  It  is  a 
common  case  now  ; and  also  it  is  common 
to  find  a note  where  it  is  not  wanted. 
Perhaps  this  note  may  exemplify  the  re- 
mark. 

41.  moridus  ageret,]  According  to  the 
* mos  majorum,*  according  to  tlie  rules  t'sta- 
blishtd  by  u^e  and  transmitud  to  later 
times.  Hnlin  properly  explains  it,  and 
he  refers  to  the  expression  * moribus  dLdu- 
cert*.*  See  Vol.  II.  Pro  Tullio,  20,  note. 
The  usual  expret^sion  was  * mos  majorum,* 
when  old  usage  is  meant ; but  the  plural  is 
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rapinas  se  cum  exercitu  suo  contulit : domum  oppugnare,  itineri- 
bus  occurrere,  vi  laccssere  et  terrere  coepit.  Non  movit  hoininem 
suinma  gravitate  summaque  constantia:  sed  quaraquam  dolor 
animi,  innata  libcrtas,  prompta  excellensque  virtus  fortissimum 
virum  hortabatur,  vi  vim  oblatam,  praesertiin  saepius,  ut  frangeret 
et  refutaret,  tanta  moderatio  fuit  hominis,  tantum  consilium,  ut 
contineret  dolorem  neque  eadem  se  re  ulcisceretur,  qua  esset  laces- 
situs,  sed  ilium  tot  jam  in  funeribus  rei  publicae  exsultantem  ac 
tripudiantem  Icgum  si  posset  laqueis  constringcret.  Descendit 
ad  accusandum.  Quis  umquam  tarn  proprie  rei  publicae  caussa  ! 
nullis  inimicitiis,  nullis  .praemiis,  nulla  hominum  postulatione  aut 
etiam  opinione  id  eum  umquam  esse  factunim.  Fracti  erant  animi 
hominis:  hoc  cnim  accusante  pristini  illius  sui judicii  turpitudinem 
desperabat.  Ecce  tibi  consul,  praetor,  tribunus  plebis  nova  novi 
generis  edicta  proponunt : “nk  rkus  adsit,  ne  citf.tur,  ne 

QUAERATUR,  NE  MENTIONKM  OMNIXO  CUIftOAM  JODICUM  AUT 
jumcioROM  FACERE  LicKAT.”  Quid  ageret  vir  ad  virtutem,  digni- 
tatem, gloriam  natus  vi  sceleratorum  hominum  corroborata,  legibua 
judiciisque  sublatis  1 Cervices  tribunus  plebis  private,  praestantis- 
simus  vir  profligatissimo  hoinini  darct?  an  caussam  susceptam 
affligeret  ? an  se  domi  contineret  ? Et  vinci  turpe  putavit  et  de- 

used  in  certain  eiprcAsion»,  which  are  ex* 
plained  in  the  note  referred  to. 

ad  guo/idianam  eaedfm,^  The  editions 
have  before  these  words  *ad  ferrom,  ad 
faces but  they  are  not  in  some  of  the 
M^^8.  Compare  the  use  of  the  word  * quo- 
tidianus  ’ in  Pro  Caecina,  c.  31,  32.  and  see 
the  notes  (Vol.  II.). 

nu//u  praemuji,]  In  some  cases  there 
was  a reward  proposed  to  the  prosecutor 
(Vol.  II.  Pro  Cluentio,  c.  36). — * factunim  ;* 
this  word  dc{>ends  ou  * opinione.' 

pritdni  . . .Judicii  iurpiiudinem  detpe- 
rada/.]  This  is  not  our  way  of  speaking,  but 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  it,  though  ilalm 
has  copied  a whole  page  of  Ferratius  to 
show  what  is  meant.  Clodius  had  bribed 
the  jndires  on  his  trial  for  violating  the 
sanctity  of  the  Bona  Dea;  and  it  was  a 
dirty  business,  dirty  for  the  judices  and  for 
Clodius  too.  He  could  not  expo<*t  to  em- 
ploy in  this  new  trial  the  same  disgraceful 
means  which  he  had  employed  in  the  other, 
and  of  course  be  could  not  expect  an  ac- 
quittal. The  end  of  Ferratius'  note  is  good : 

**  By  the  exertions  of  Metellus  consul,  Ap* 
plus  praetor.  Serranus  tr.  pi.,  and  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Senate,  the  comitia  were  held 
before  the  trial  could  begin,  and  the  aedilis 


curulis  designatus  escaped  that  danger ; for 
* magistratus  designati ' could  not  bo  pro- 
secuted for  any  thing  else  than  Ambitus, 
and  Clodius  was  charged  under  the  Lex 
Plautia  De  Vi." 

Jndicum  aut  Judiciorum']  Halm  re- 
marks that  Cicero’s  statement  is  not  exactly 
true,  for  the  Edictum  was,  that  nothing  of 
this  kind  should  be  done  * priusquam  jn- 
dtees  sorte  lecti  essent.'  Dion  (39.  c.  7) 
is  the  authority  for  what  he  sayst  "Milo 
gave  notice  of  a prosecution  of  (Godins, 
but  he  did  not  bring  it  into  court.  For 
neither  were  the  quaestors  elected,  whose 
business  it  was  to  detenninc  the  Judices  by 
lot;  and  Nepos  forbade  the  praetor  to  ad- 
mit any  prosecution  before  the  judices  were 
appointed.  It  was  the  rule  that  the  aediles 
should  be  elected  before  the  quaestors,  and 
through  this  chiefly  the  delay  was  occa- 
sioned." Halm  further  says  i **  Tl»e  orator 
also  showed  his  subtilty  in  this,  that  he 
quotes  the  words  of  the  Edictum  in  such  a 
way  that  they  may  be  applied  to  Clodius 
only,  ‘ Ne  reus  adsit,’  though  the  meaning 
of  the  Edictum  was  * No  quis  reus  adsit.’  " 
Cervices']  Sec  Vol.  I.  Verr.  ii.  3.  c.  39, 
and  6.  c.  42. 
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terreri  et  latere.  Perfecit  ut,  quoniam  sibi  in  ilium  legibus  uti 
non  liceret,  illius  vim  neque  in  suo  neque  in  rei  publicae  periculo 
pertimesceret. 

XLIl.  Quomodo  igitur  hocingenere  pracsidii  comparati  aecusas 
Scstium,  quum  idem  laudes  Milonem  ? An  qui  sua  tecta  defendit, 
qui  ab  aris,  focis  ferrum  flammamque  depellit,  qui  sibi  licere  vult 
tuto  esse  in  foro,  in  templo,  in  curia,  jure  praesidium  comparat ; 
qui  vulneribus,  quae  cernit  quotidie  toto  corpore,  monetur,  ut 
aliquo  pracsidio  caput  et  cervices  et  jugulum  ac  latera  tutetur, 
hunc  de  vi  accusandum  putas  1 Quis  enim  nostrum,  judices,  ignorat 
ita  naturam  rerum  tulisse,  ut  quodam  tempore  bomines  nondum 
neque  naturali  neque  civili  jure  descripto  fusi  per  agros  ac  dispersi 


et  latere.  Perfecit  «/,]  This  is  Msd- 
rig’s  emendation,  and  it  is  ingenious,  but 
the  corrupted  nwUngs  may  mean  something 
else*  The  MSS.  re^ings  are  ' etiam  eripi 
rejecit/  says  Manutius ; all  that  he  h^ 
seen.  Halm  also  cites  * etiam  eripere  elegit 
nt,’  G.  Manutius  says,  " video  sane  ter* 
tium  quiddam  dcsidcrari,  quod  refemtur  ad 
iliud  an  caunam  eueceptam  affligeret  f nam 
cum  diiit  et  rinci,  spcctavit  illud  cervicee 
darei : cum  autem  deierreri  respoudit  ad 
Illud  »e  domi  contineret:  vemm  etsi  for* 
tasse  licet  sonteiitiam  divinare,  quibua  ta* 
men  verbis  cxplicetur,  apertum  non  est.” 
42.  Quis  enim  . . . ignorat"]  This  may 
be  answered  by  another  question,  Who  does 
know  it  ? Horace  (Sat.  i.  3.  v.  09)  has  drawn 
the  same  picture  of  the  condition  of  man  in 
what  some  writers  pleasantly  call  a state  of 
nature,  from  which  state  of  nature  man 
emerges  by  dvUization,  as  it  is  termed,  and  so 
attains  to  an  unnatural  state.  This  conclu* 
sion  derived  from  the  abuse  of  the  words 
* natural  ’ and  ' unnatural  ’ is  not  entirely 
false,  for  modern  society  is  living  partly  in 
an  unnatural  and  partly  in  a natural  (card 
^vaiv)  state,  the  unnatural  being  the  result 
of  fUse  dvilization,  the  natural  of  true.  The 
state  of  existence  which  is  most  conformable 
to  man’s  nature  esmnot  be  called  the  Unna- 
tural, and  it  may  be  called  the  Natural  state. 
There  is  indeed  no  absolute  natural  state, 
no  absolute  dvilixation.  Each  race,  each 
age,  each  country  has  ita  own.  Cicero  is 
describing  what  we  call  the  savage  state, 
which  under  given  drcumstances  is  natural, 
is  conformable  to  man’s  nature;  but  it  is 
a state  which  does  not  allow  man  to  attain 
the  highest  excellence  of  which  he  is  capa- 
ble. The  state  of  sodety  which  shall  give 
the  greatest  number  an  opportunity  of  being 
every  tiling  of  which  they  are  capable,  is  the 


state  most  conformable  to  man’s  nature, 
because  conformable  not  to  a part,  but  to 
the  whole  of  his  nature ; and  this  state  may 
properly  be  called  the  Natural.  No  nation  has 
yet  attained  to  this  Natural  state,  which  is 
the  dream  of  enthusiasts,  the  hope  of  the 
benevolent,  and  the  despair  of  the  wise. 

neque  naturali  negue  civili  jure  de- 
ecripto]  I suppose  that  it  ought  to  bo  * dis- 
cripto,’  but  1 find  no  notice  of  this  reading. 
The  Homan  definition  of  Jus  Civile  is  given 
in  another  place  (De  Harusp.  c.  14).  * Na- 
turalis  ratio  ' according  to  the  Romans  was 
the  foundation  of  what  they  called  Jus 
Gentium.  The  Romans  bad  accordingly  two 
divisions  of  Lavr  with  reference  to  its  origin  : 
Jus  Civile,  or  the  Roman  Law;  and  Jus 
Gontium  or  Jus  Naturale,  that  which  is 
Law  among  all  people,  for  Jus  Gentium  and 
Jus  Naturale  mean  the  samo  thing.  Tbo 
origin  of  tbo  Jus  Gentium  is  Naturalis  ratio. 

Ulpian  has  a threefold  division  of  Law 
(De  Justitia  et  Jure,  Dig.  i.  1,  1;  4,  C), 
which  rests  on  the  following  view.  There 
was  a time  in  which  men  recognised  only 
those  relations  to  one  another  which  they 
have  in  common  with  beasts ; that  of  the 
sexes  and  that  of  the  contmuance  of  the 
race,  and  nurture.  Upon  this  followed  a 
second  period,  which  estsblished  States, 
Slavery.  Private  property,  Obligationes,  and 
among  all  mankind  in  the  samo  way.  At 
last  Law  fashioned  itself  in  every  separate 
State  in  a peculiar  way,  partly  t^ugh  de- 
viations from  those  general  rules,  partly  by 
the  addition  of  new  rules  (Sovigny,  System, 
&c.  vol.  i.  Beylage  1,  where  something 
more  is  said  of  this  matter).  But  the  really 
practical  division  of  Law  into  two  parts  was 
that  which  prevailed  among  the  Romans. 
The  following  passage  contains  the  Homan 
notion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Jus  Naturale 
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vagarentur  tantumque  habcront,  quantum  manu  ac  viribus  per 
caedcni  ac  vulnera  aut  eripere  aut  retinere  potuLssent  ? Qui  igitur 
priiiii  virtute  et  consilio  praestanti  exstiterunt,  ii  perspecto  genere 
huinanae  docilitatis  atque  ingenii  dissipates  ununi  in  locum  congre- 
garunt  eosque  «x  feritate  ilia  ad  justitiam  atque  ad  mansuetudinem 
transduxerunt.  Turn  res  ad  communem  utilitatem,  quas  publicas 
appellamus,  turn  conventicula  hominuin,  quae  postea  civitates 
nominatae  sunt,  turn  domicilia  conjuncta,  quas  urbes  dicimus,  in- 
vento  et  divine  jure  et  humano  moenibus  saepserunt.  Atque  inter 
banc  vitam  perpolitam  bumanitate  et  illam  iminanem  nibil  tarn 
interest  quam  jus  atque  vis.  Horum  utro  uti  nolumus,  altero  cst 


and  tho  Jus  Civile  (Instit.  ii.  1 . $ 1 1 ) : **  Pa> 
lam  est  autem  vetostius  rase  naturale  jus 
4|Uod  cum  ipso  ^nere  humano  rerum  natura 
prr.Hlidit : dvilia  enim  jura  tunc  coeperunt 
C8SC  quum  et  dvHates  condi  et  magistratua 
creari  et  leges  scribi  coeperunt.*' 

/eritate]  G.,  ‘ecfcrilatc’  P.  Halm  has 
‘ eHTcritatc.* 

re*  ad  communem  uiiiiiatem,']  P.  G. 
Ilalm  (l)baa  *res communem  utilitatem con- 
tinentee.*  After  * nominatae  sunt,*  Garatoni 
and  Madvig  would  add  * instituerunt/  be> 
cause  thej  took  * moenibus  saepserunt*  in 
tho  literal  sense.  Bake  maintains  that 
these  words  are  not  to  be  taken  in  the  lite- 
ral sense ; and  be  compares  In  Pison.  c.  2 : 
**ut  a quo  Icgibus  non  poteramus,  moe- 
nibus tuti  esse  possemua and  Pro  Caedna, 
C.26:  **haecjure  dvili  saepta  sunt.**  He 
proposes  toread^tamquam  moenibus.*  Halm 
(2)  has  ‘ at  moenibus  * and  compares  Cicero, 
Paradox,  iv.  § 27  : **  sapientis  animus  virtu- 
tibus  omnibus  ut  moenibus  saeptus."  '*  Ut 
tnoenibu*  Ranus  (praeimnte  Bakio,  qu!  tarn- 
guam  moen,  conjecerat) : ut  om.  codd.  et 
Orulli  ’*  (Halm). 

I think  that  all  the  critics  are  wrong, 
but  in  diflTerent  ways.  * Moenibus  saepse- 
runt/ which  refers  to  * domidlia  conjuncta 
quas  urbes  didmus,*  must  be  taken  lite- 
rally. The  form  of  the  sentence  admits 
only  one  verb : * Turn  res  . • . publicas, 
turn  conventicula  . . . turn  domidlia  . . . 
moenibus  saepserunt/  and  this  one  verb 
must  apply  to  all.  He  is  speaking  of  every 
thing  that  tho  dty  wall  contained.  The 
Res  Publicac  are  the  things  which  are  com- 
mon to  all,  os  temples,  fora,  and  tho  like. 
Cod.  Par.  has  * res  od  communem  utilita- 
U‘m  contineiites,*  which  Klutz  lias  in  his 
i'dition  of  Cicero.  He  first  translated  it: 

* the  relations  which  hang  together  for  com- 
mon use,  which  w'e  call  State-unions  / and 


In  a note  to  his  edition  of  Cicero  be  trans- 
lates it : * the  unions  which  hold  ti^ther 
for  the  puiqiose  of  the  common  interest, 
which  wo  call  States  / and  he  adds  this 
remark  : “ the  partidple  eontinen*  stands 
here  in  its  proper  signification.  The  word 
in  this  sense  is  sufficiently  protcctcHl  by  the 
following  expressions  conrenticula  hominum 
and  domicUia  conjuncta/*  There  is  some- 
thing comical  in  this  editor’s  self-satisfac- 
tion. Halm  says,  **  Non  miratus  sum 
Klotzium  talia  pro  TuUianis  venditasse,  sed 
itlud  miratus  sum,  quod,  qui  verba  Latina 
convertcre  vellet,  no  quaesivit  quidera  quae 
h.  1.  re*  pubticae  appcllarentur.  Non  cuim 
intelliguntur  * Staaten  * (states)  sive  ' StaaU- 
verbande*  (state-unions),  de  his  cnim  in 
proximis  agitur:  turn  conventicula  Aomi^ 
num,  fuae  pottea  civitate*  nominatae  euntj 
sed  res  usibus  popoli  perpetuo  expositae, 
quales  sunt  res  sacrae,  fora,  basilicae,  por- 
tions aliaque  id  genus,  v.  Cic.  dc  Off.  i.  17; 
Dig.  45.  1.  137-  § 6.'* 

The  passage  has  been  obsenrid  by  a false 
reading;  and  Halm  baa  not  quite  aiuzod  tho 
full  meaning,  or  he  would  not  have  inserted 
' ut ' before  * moenibus.*  The  walls  include 
the  whole,  the  bouses,  public  places,  and 
the  men  who  compose  the  state.  Each 
state  had  of  course  land  outside  the  walls, 
but  it  was  the  old  Italian  fashion  to  live  in 
the  dty,  and  to  go  out  to  cultivate  the  land. 
The  city  wall  contained  the  state,  for  when 
the  wall  was  broken  down,  the  political  com- 
munity was  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror, 
and  was  dispersed  or  enslaved.  Such  was 
one  of  the  forms  of  sodal  existence,  in 
which  the  notion  of  State  was  inseparable 
from  that  of  Urhs. 

nolumui,]  S.,  ‘ nolimus  * P.  G.  Mad- 
vig,  quoted  by  Halm,  says  that  the  * ratio 
grammatica,*  or  the  Roman  usage,  I sup- 
pose, requires  * nolumus,*  **  for  utercun~ 
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utendum.  Vim  volumua  exstingui : jus  valeat  necesse  est,  id  est 
judicia,  quibus  omne  jus  continetur.  Judicia  displicent  aut  nulla 
sunt:  vis  doniinetur  necesse  est.  Hoc  vident  oinnes:  Milo  et 
vidit  et  fecit  ut  jus  experiretur,  vim  depelleret.  Altero  uti  voluit, 
ut  virtus  audaciam  vinceret : altero  usus  necessario  est,  ne  virtus 
ab  audacia  vinccretur.  Eademque  ratio  fuit  Sestii,  si  minus  in 
accusando — neque  enim  per  omnes  fuit  idem  fieri  necesse, — at 
certe  in  necessitate  defendendao  salutis  suae  pracsidioque  contra 
vim  et  manum  comparando. 

XLIII.  0 di  immortales ! quemnam  ostenditis  exitum  nobis! 
quam  spcm  rei  publicae  datis!  quotus  quisque  invenietur  tanta 
virtute  vir,  qui  optimam  quamque  caussam  rei  publicae  amplecta- 
tur,  qui  bonis  viris  deserviat,  qui  solidam  laudem  veramque  quaerat  ? 
quum  sciat  duo  ilia  rei  publicae  paene  fata,  Gabinium  et  Pisonem, 
alterum  haurire  quotidie  ex  pacatissimis  atque  opulentissimis 
Syriae  gazis  innuuierabile  pondus  auri ; bellum  inferre  quiescenti- 
bus,  ut  eorum  veteres  illibatasque  divitias  in  profundissimum 
libidinum  suarum  gurgitem  profundat ; villam  aedificare  in  oculis 
omnium  tantam,  tugurium  ut  jam  videatur  esse  ilia  villa,  quam  ipse 
tribunus  plebis  pictam  olim  in  contionibus  explicabat,  quo  fortis- 
simum  ac  summum  civem  in  invidiam  homo  castus  ac  non  cupidus 

que  and  uter  used  for  it  havo  the  same 
rule  as  quicunque,  quisquis,  utui,  utcun- 
que.** 

Vim  volume']  This  is  not  an  unusual 
form  of  expression ; **  Suppose  or  If  vre 
would  have  violence  extinguished,  law 
must  prevail,  that  is,  the  administration  of 
justice,  which  comprehends  all  law.’’ 

Again : **  Suppose  or  If  wo  will  have  no  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  or  there  is  none, 
force  must  of  necessity  rule.”  Cicero’s  re- 
mark contains  nothing  new ; but  he  has 
said  well  what  he  intends  to  say.  The 
purity  of  the  courts  of  law,  the  impartial 
administration  of  justice,  as  prompt  as  pos- 
sible, at  as  small  a cost  as  possible,  is  the 
simplest  and  the  surest  test  of  a well-con- 
stituted  state.  It  is  so  great  a blessing  that 
even  despotism  with  it  may  bo  tolerable ; 
and  without  it  liberty,  then  falsely  so  called, 
is  intolerable. 

Hoc  videnl]  P.  G.  have  * hoc S.  has 

* hacc.’  But  * hoc  ’ refers  to  all  that  has 
preceded  as  one  thing. — *et  fecit  ut  jus 
experiretur  :*  a well-known  periphrasis  for 

* expertus  est,’  but  more  appropriate  here 
on  account  of  the  antithesis  (llalin). 


43.  duo  . , , paene  fata,']  Halm  quotes 
Ovid,  Past.  T.  389  : 

Stare  siroul  casu  Trojac  duo  fata  videres : 
Hinc  ]>ucr  Aeaddes,  bine  Jove  natus 
erat.” 

He  also  refers  to  the  expression  De  Prov. 
Cons.  c.  1 : Gabinium  et  Pisonem  duo 

rei  publicae  portenta  ac  paene  funcra.” 
He  calls  * paene  ’ an  adverb,  which  j>er- 
forms  the  part  of  an  attribute ; and  refers 
to  De  Domo,  c.  67,  “ in  illo  paene  feto,” 
where  the  word  is  well  used.  He  should 
have  referred  to  other  examples  (Quum  Sena- 
tui,  c.  15,  note),  which  would  show  the 
difference  between  Cicero  and  bis  ape. 

nVfam]  At  Tusculum.  See  De  Domo, 
c.  47,  where  we  are  told  what  it  was  built 
out  of.  Gabinius  was  trib.  pi.  in  b.c.  67. 
The  * ilia  villa  ’ seems  to  be  the  ‘ villa  ’ of 
Lucullus,  of  which  Gabinius  showed  the 
Romans  a picture  in  order  to  make  them 
comprehend  the  wealth  and  extravagance  of 
the  man  whom  he  was  attacking.  Gabinius 
did  this  when  he  was  proposing  the  Lex  for 
giving  Pompeius  the  command  against  the 
pirates  (lut^.  to  the  De  Imp.  Cn.  Pom. 
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vocaret:  alterum  Thracibua  ac  Dardanis  primum  pacem  maxima 
pecupia  vendidisse ; deindo,  ut  illi  pecuniam  conficcrc  possent, 
vcxandara  iis  Maccdoniam  et  spoliandam  tradidisse ; eundemque 
bona  creditorum,  civium  Romanorum,  cum  debitoribus  Graecis 
divisisse ; cogcre  pccunias  maximas  a Dyrrachinis,  epoliare 
Thcs.salos,  ccrtam  Achaeis  in  annos  singulos  pecuniam  imperavisse, 
nequc  tamcn  ullo  in  publico  aut  religioso  loco  signum  aut  tabulam 
aut  ornamentum  reliquisse : hos  sic  illudere,  quibus  omne  suppli- 
cium  atque  omnis  jure  optimo  poena  debetur ; reos  esso  hos  duos, 
quos  videtis.  Omitto  jam  Numerium,  Serranum,  Aelium,  quisqui- 
lias  seditionis  Clodianae  : sed  tamen  hi  quoque  etiam  nunc  volitant, 
ut  videtis  ; nec,  dum  vos  de  vobis  aliquid  timebitis,  illi  umquam  de 
se  pcrtimescent. 

XLIV.  Nam  quid  ego  de  aedile  ipso  loquar,  qui  etiam  diem 
dixit  et  accusavit  do  vi  Milonem?  Neque  hie  tamen- ulla  umquam 
injuria  adducetur,  ut  eum  tali  virtute  tantaque  hrmitate  animi  sc  in 
rem  publicain  fuisse  poeniteat : sed,  qui  haec  vident  adolesccntes, 
quonam  suas  mentes  conferent  I 

peii,  Vol.  IT.).  The  speech  of  Gabinios 
on  this  occasion*  or  Dion's  speech  for  him* 
is  in  Dion,  34>.  c.  10. 

alterum  ThracibuM'\  Piso.  The  Dar- 
dani  were  in  the  higher  Mocsia.  The 
attack  of  the  Thracians  on  Macedonia  is 
mentioned  in  the  De  Prov.  Cons.  c.  2, 
where  the  matter  is  stated  a littledifferently. 

There  is  something  about  the  ApoUoniatae 
in  the  In  Pison.  c.  35;  and  about  the 
Drrrachini  and  others  in  the  In  Pison. 
c.  34,  and  the  De  Pror.  Cons.  c.  3. 

The  Achaei  arc  here  mentioned  as  under 
Rso's  jurisdiction ; and  as  he  has  mentioned 
the  Thessali,  he  may  intend  by  the  term 
Achaei  to  designate  the  states  south  of  Thes- 
saly. See  Pro  Flacco,  c.  20,  and  the  note  on 
Acbaea. 

publieo  aut  religioeo]  On  the  word 
*religiosus'  see  V'ol.  II.  Pro  C.  Rabirio, 
c.  2,  note.  A * locus  publicus ' is  a place 
set  apart  fur  public  use. 

hoe  etc  illudere,']  Halm  In  (2)  he 
has  written  ' illos  sic  illudere,  nut  the  MSS. 
which  he  dtes  bare  * bos,*  and  ' illos ' is  a 
correction  made  in  order  to  corrcs^Kind  to 
* hos  duos.*  Wesenberg  proposes  to  write 
*eos*  for  *ho8.*  Halm  (1)  gives  some 
good  reasons  for  retaining  * hos,*  and  I 
think  it  may  bo  right.  ' Hos  * is  more 
emphatic  ; and  these ' hos  '^are  distinguished 
from  the  other,  for  he  says  * bos  duos,  quos 
videtis  ;*  which  addition  ' quos  videtis  ’ 


Ille,  qui  monumenta  publica,  qui 

seems  to  me  clear  proof  that  he  had  already 
said  * hos  ’ before,  and  not  * illos  * or  ' eos.* 
Garatoni  proposed  to  write  * eludere,*  which 
conjecture,  says  Halm,  AVosenberg  has 
learnedly  proved  to  be  unnecessary  ; if  tbo 
proof  was  necessary.  Tiie  infinitive  * illu. 
derc  ’ depends  on  * quum  sciat,*  * knowing 
. . . that  they  are  playing  such  an  insolent 
part.* 

44.  aedile  ipeo]  P.  Clodius  (De  Harusp. 
c.  11). — ‘ diem  dixit  et  accusavit  Milonem  :* 
* diem  dicere  * has  a dative,  but  here  tho 
accusative  depends  on  * accusavit*  (\*bh  I. 
De  Divin.  c.  20:  “sdmus  M.  Silano  diem 
dixisse Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  1.  7): 
**  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  aedilis  crirulis  C. 
Scantinio  CapitoUno  tribuno  pi.  diem  ad 
populum  dixit.’*  It  seems  that  * diem 
dicere  * is  said  of  a magistratus  and  the 
tribuni  plcbis  (Pro  Sex.  Rose.  Am.  c.  12, 
note ; Flacco,  c.  32).  * Diem  dixit,* 
he  gave  him  notice  of  the  prosecution.  Then 
Cicero  edds  ‘ accusavit  :*  he  stated  the  charge 
against  Milo  and  undertook  the  prosecution. 
MUo  was  prosecuted  before  Sestius,  and  yet 
he  was  still  *ret:s’  when  Sestius  was  ac- 
quitted (Ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  3).  His  trial  had 
been  adjourned  (Manutius). 

monumenta  publica,]  The  Porticus  of 
Catulus  (De  Domo,  c.  44,  note);  ‘aedcs 
sacras,*  tbo  temple  of  the  Nympliac  (De 
Harusp.  c.  27) ; * domos  inimicurum,*  tho 
house  of  M.  Tullius  and  Quintas,  and  of 
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acdcs  sacras,  qui  domos  inimicorum  suoruin  oppugnavit,  excidit, 
inccndit,  qui  stipatus  semper  sicarlis,  saeptus  armatis,  munitus 
indicibus  fuit,  quorum  hodic  copia  rcdundat,  qui  ct  pcregrinam 
inanum  facinorosorum  concitavit  et  servos  ad  caedem  idoneos  emit 
et  in  tribunatu  carccrcm  totum  in  forum  effudit,  volitat  aedilis,  ac- 
cusal cum,  qui  aliqua  ex  parte  ejus  furorem  exsultantem  repressit : 
liic,  qui  se  est  tutatus  sic  ut  in  privata  re  decs  penates  suos,  in  re 
publica  jura  tribunatus  atque  auspicia  defenderet,  accusare  cum 
moderate,  a quo  ipse  nefarie  accusatur,  per  senates  auctoritatem 
non  est  situs. 

Nimirum  hoc  illud  est,  quod  de  me  potissimum  tu  in  accusatione 
quaesisti,  quae  esset  nostra  natio  optimatium ; sic  enim  dixisti. 
Rem  quacris  pracclaram  juvcntuti  ad  disccndum  ncc  mihi  difBcilem 
ad  perdocendum ; de  qua  pauca,  judices,  dicam : et,  ut  arbitror, 
ncc  ab  utilitate  corum  qui  audient,  nec  ab  officio  vestro  nec  ab  ipsa 
caussa  P.  Sestii  abhorrebit  oratio  mea.  XLV.  Duo  genera  semper 
in  bac  civitate  fucrunt  eorum  qui  versari  in  re  publica  atque  in  ea 
sc  cxccllentius  gercre  studucrunt;  quibus  ex  generibus  alteri  so 
popularcs,  alteri  optimates  et  haberi  et  esse  voluerunt.  Qui  ea  quae 
faciebant  quaequc  diccbant  multitudini  jucunda  volebant  esse,  popu- 
lares ; qui  autem  ita  se  gercbant,  ut  sua  consilia  optimo  cuique 


Ikfilo  (Ad  Att.  iv.  3)  (Maimtius). — 'per 
Benatufl  auctoritatem  c.  41 . 

Nimirum  hoc  itlud  Milo  «raa  pre- 

vented from  prosecuting  Clodiua  by  the 
* auctoritas  ' of  the  Senate ; and  this  was  a 
judgment  of  the  Senate  in  favour  of  Clodiua 
and  against  Milo,  or  it  might  bo  viewed  as 
an  etprossion  of  the  opinion  of  the  ' sum- 
mas  urdo  ’ in  favour  of  Clodius.  The  ac- 
cusator  had  said  something  contemptuously 
about  the  ' natio  optimatium/  whom  Cicero 
assumed  to  be  with  him,  while  the  * aucto- 
ritas ’ of  the  Senate  was  against  him  ; and 
Cicero  takes  the  opportuni^  of  saying  who 
the  Optimates  are. 

^.ctuduerunt:']  Emesti proposed ' stude- 
rent/  which  would  plainly  spoil  the  sense; 
for  as  Wunder,  dC^  by  Halm,  observes, 
' ii  qui  stnduerunt  ’ aro  a definite  daas, 
and  they  are  here  divided  into  two  parts. 

populate*  . . . optimaic»\  See  Vol.  I. 
Verr.  ii.  ft.  c.  6,  note  on  * populares  aut 
nobiles;'  and  Vol.  II.  De  L^.  Agr.  ii.  4 ; 
and  Becker  (Handbuch  der  Korn.  Alt.  ii.  I, 
p.233)  wbosays  that  " the  Koman  Optimates 
did  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  descrip- 
tion in  this  chapter;  there  were  at  leart 
diflerent  fractions  among  them,  and  natu- 


rally. cspedally  in  the  Ordo  Senatorius,  no 
sm^  number  of  Ultra-Tories,  as  Cicero, 
Pro  Cluentio,  c.  55,  admirably  paints  them  : 
'ii  qni  se  volunt  posse  omnia,'"  &c.,  and 
the  note  (Vol.  II.).  The  Germans  show 
their  newly  got  knowledge  of  political  life 
by  modernizing  antiquity,  which  is  just  as 
if  a Paris  milliner  should  dress  the  Venus 
of  Milo  in  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

MacdiiavcUi  understood  these  things 
bettor.  He  was  a man  of  sense  and  of 
great  experience  (Ist<M‘.  Fiorent  iv.).  IStates, 
and  especially  those  which  are  not  well 
constituted,  which  are  administered  under 
the  name  of  Republics,  often  change  their 
government  and  condition,  but  the  fluc- 
tuatiun  is  not  between  liberty  and  servitude, 
as  many  suppose,  but  between  servitude 
and  licence.  It  is  only  the  name  of  liberty 
which  is  in  the  month  of  the  ministers  of 
licence  who  aro  the  popular  loaders,  and  the 
ministers  of  servitude  who  are  the  nobles  : 
both  of  them  wish  to  be  subject  neither  tf) 
tlic  laws  nor  to  men. — This  is  the  true 
character  of  a Popular  and  an  Aristocratic 
party,  or  whatever  is  the  name  by  which 
the  opposite  to  Popular  is  better  marked. 
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probarent,  optimates  habebantur.  Quia  ergo  istc  optimus  quisque  ? 
Nuinero  si  quaeris,  ianumerabiles : — neque  enim  abler  stare  pos- 
senius : — sunt  principes  consilii  public!,  sunt  qui  eorum  sectam 
sequuntur,  sunt  maximorum  ordinum  homines,  quibus  patet  curia, 
sunt  municipales  rusticique  Bomani,  sunt  negotii  gerentcs,  sunt 
etiam  libertini  optimates.  Numerus,  ut  dixi,  hujus  generis  late  et 
varie  difiusus  est ; sed  genus  universum,  ut  tollatur  error,  brevi 
circumscribi  et  definiri  potest.  Omnes  optimates  sunt,  qui  neque 
nocentes  sunt  nec  natura  improbi  nee  furiosi  nec  malis  domesticis 
impediti.  Est  igitur,  ut  ii  sint  quam  tu  nationem  appellasti,  qui 
integri  sunt  et  sani  et  bene  de  rebus  domesticis  constituti.  Horum 
qui  voluntati,  commodis,  opinion!  in  gubemanda  re  pubUca  serviunt, 
defensores  optimatium  ipsiquo  optimates  gravissimi  et  clarissimi 
cives  numerantur  et  principes  civitatis.  Quid  est  igitur  propo- 
situm  his  rei  publicae  g^bernatoribus,  quod  intueri  et  quo  cursum 
suum  dirigere  debeant ! Id  quod  est  praestantissimum  maximeque 
optabile  omnibus  sanis  et  bonis  et  beatis,  cum  dignitate  otium.  Hoc 
qui  volunt  omnes  optimates ; qui  efiiciunt,  summi  viri  et  conser- 
vatores  civitatis  putantur.  Neque  enim  rcrum  gerendarum  dig- 


principM  consitii  publiei,'}  Tho  prin- 
cipal flcnatora,  and  those  who  attach  them- 
selves  to  them  (qui  corum  sectam  sequun- 
tur).  Abrami  thought  that  * maximo- 
rum  . . . curia  * meant  those  who  bad  not 
yot  been  invited  by  the  censors  to  take 
their  scat  in  the  Senate,  but  who  having 
bad  the  'honores'  came  into  the  Senate 

* et  sententiae  jus  habebant/  But  Ferrattus 
remarks  that  Cicero  is  speaking  of  noble 
youths  and  Equites  who  might  arrive  at  the 
Senate  by  tho  * honorcs,’  and  had  not  yet 
attained  them. 

neffotii  gereniet,']  * negotia  ’ G.  Halm 
refers  to  Quintio,  c.  10 : “ eques  Ro- 
manus  locoples  sui  negoth  beoe  gerent 
see  the  note  (Vol.  II.). 

Omnet  opiimaUt]  ‘ Furiosi  * is  mad- 
men, but  hero  he  means  bad  men,  whose 
passions  are  violent,  I suppose.  The  men 

* domesticis  malis  impediti ' are  men  in 
debt,  or  at  least  poor,  though  there  is  a 
difference.  Manutius  takes  it  to  mean  poor 
men,  and  he  acutely  remarks  that  poverty 
easily  drives  to  crime.  But  Cicero  cannot 
mean  simply  poor,  for  a man  may  be  poor 
and  content,  and  honest.  He  means  men 
who  wanted  money  and  had  other  wants 
too,  which  money  alone  could  satisfy ; and 
such  men  may  do  any  thing  (c.  4fi).  Cicero’s 
definition  of  Optimates  was  enough  to  make 
his  hearers  laugh.  Halm  says  all  this  (cc. 


45,  40)  is  an  * egr^us  locus,’  and  it  has 
been  put  by  three  German  critics  in  their 
books  for  the  edification  of  German  youth. 

B$t  igUvr,  * esto  igitur  ' G.  Mad- 
vig  conjectures  * sequitur  ut Bake  ' effici- 
tur  at and  leep  * en  igitur.’  The  mean- 
ing is,  if  the  text  is  right : " The  fact  then 
is  that  the  honest  and  sound,  and  those 
who  are  well  settled  in  their  domestic 
affairs,  are  the  men  whom  you  have  called  a 

* natio.’  ” Halm  remarks  that  the  subject 
is  * qui  integri  eunt,’  and  * ii  qnam  tu  na- 
tionem appellasti  ’ is  the  predicate ; which 
is  a true  remark. 

d^entortM  opthHaiinm'}  Halm  says  that 
Orelii  and  KJotz  placed  a comma  after 

* optimates,’  which  might  have  done  no 
harm  in  itself,  but  they  misunderstood  the 
passage  completely,  for  they  thought  that 
the  * defensores  optimatium  ’ were  different 
from  the  * ipsi  optimates.’  Cicero  says ; 
**  Those  who  serve  the  wishes,  the  interests, 
and  the  opinions  of  these  men  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  tho  state  are  tho  defenders 
of  the  ‘ optimates,’  and  themselves  are  rec- 
koned the  most  solid  of  tho  ' optimates,’ 
the  most  illustrions  citizens  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  state as  Halm  has  correctly  explained 
it. 

Neque  enim  ...  a digniiaie.^  Halm 
commends  Seyffert’s  translation  of  this  pas- 
sage, with  the  exception  of  bis  translatioa 
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nitate  homines  efferri  ita  convenit  ut  otio  non  prospiciant,  neque 
ullum  amplexari  otium  quod  abhorreat  a dignitate. 

XLVI.  Hujus  autem  otiosae  dignitatis  hacc  fundamcnta  sunt, 
haec  membra,  quae  tuenda  principibus  et  vel  capitis  periculo  defen- 
dcnda  sunt : religiones,  auspicia,  potestates  magistratuum,  senatus 
auctoritas,  leges,  mos  majorum,  judicia,  juris  dictio,  tides,  pro- 
vinciae,  socii,  imperii  laus,  res  militaris,  acrarium.  Harum  rerum 
tot  atque  tantarum  esse  defensorem  et  patronum  magni  animi  est, 
magni  ingenii  magnaeque  constantiae.  Etenim  in  tanto  civium 
numero  magna  multitudo  est  eorum,  qui  aut  propter  metum  poenae 
peccatorum  suorum  conscii  novos  motus  conversionesque  rei  pub- 
licae  quaerant^  aut  qui  propter  insitum  quendam  animi  furorem 
discordiis  civium  ac  seditione  pascantur,  aut  qui  propter  implica- 
tionem  rei  familiaris  communi  incendio  malint  quam  suo  deflagrare. 
Qui  quum  tutorcs  sunt  et  duces  suorum  studiorum  vitiorumque 
nacti,  in  re  publica  fluctus  excitantur,  ut  vigilandum  sit  iis  qui  sibi 
gubernacula  patriae  depoposcerunt,  enitcndumque  omni  scientia  ac 
diligentia,  ut  conservatis  iis  quae  ego  paullo  ante  fundaments  ac 
membra  esse  dixi  tenere  cursum  possint  et  caperc  otii  ilium  portum 


of  * rerum  gcrendarum and  the  exception 
is  just.  There  is  no  ^rcat  difficulty  in  the 
meaning,  nor  more  in  the  translation  than 
in  many  other  passages : For  it  is  neither 

right  for  men  to  be  so  far  exalted  by  the 
honour  of  public  employment  as  to  have 
no  concern  for  their  tranquillity,  nor  to  cling 
to  a tranquillity  which  is  inconsistent  with 
honour." 

40.  aerartum.]  Orelli  tells  us  to  observe 
that  tlic  ' acrarium/  the  treasury,  the  money 
bags,  which  in  our  times  is  the  first  * mem- 
brum  ’ of  states,  is  hero  placed  the  last ; for 
it  is  a climax  fri>m  the  greater  to  the  less, 
as  the  rank  of  a consular  required.  He  adds, 
and  it  is  worth  noting,  that  the  Declaroator, 
Quum  Senatui,  c.  7t  puts  *aerarium' 
first.  So  be  does,  and  properly  raough 
there. 

9U1  aut  prop/er  fnetum  pomae]  Ilalm 
refers  to  Tacitus  (Ann.  Ui.  40),  where  he 
is  8|>eaking  of  the  insurrection  of  Floms 
and  Sacrovir,  whose  associates  were  either 
impoverished  men  or  men  who  were  guilty 
of  crimes  and  feared  punishment.  Cicero 
enumerates  three  kinds  of  men  who  are 
revolutionists ; men  guilty  of  great  crimes, 
men  of  furious  passions  who  get  their 
profit  out  of  civil  commotion,  and  men  who 
are  embarrassed  in  their  circumstances.  He 
does  not,  I suppose,  by  ' discordiis  . . . 


pascantur  * mean  any  thing  different  from 
what  1 have  said.  The  elements  of  revolu* 
tion  always  exist  in  all  states,  but  there 
are  now  other  kinds  of  revolutionists  and 
other  motives,  besides  these  three  base 
motives ; though  these  have  had  their  effect 
in  modem  times,  and  one  of  the  French 
revolutions  is  a revolution  of  insolvents. 
But  there  is  a modem  revolutionist  whom 
neither  Cicero  nor  the  men  of  his  time  had 
seen  and  could  not  conceive  \ a man  who 
honestly  wishes  to  make  men  happier  and 
better  by  breaking  their  bonds  and  setting 
them  free,  and  with  as  little  self-regard  in 
pursuing  his  object  as  the  weakness  of  our 
common  nature  will  allow.  In  other  words 
Cicero  knew  no  revolutionist  who  was 
not  a bad  man.  Modem  times  have  re- 
volutionists of  both  kinds,  bad  and  good ; 
some  whose  purpose  is  good ; others  whose 
purpose  is  bad.  1 speak  not  of  the  badness 
or  goodness,  of  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of 
the  means  employed  by  the  honest  revolu- 
tionist. I only  speak  with  a view  to  Cicero's 
text,  the  motives  to  revolution.  In  modem 
times  the  motive  to  revolution  is  often  per- 
fectly pure ; a virtue  of  which  antiquity,  so 
far  as  I know,  has  very  few  examples.  But 
perhaps  there  are  some. 

fu/ores]  P.  G.  The  common  reading  is 
* auctores.’ 
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et  dignitatis.  Hanc  ego  viam,  judiccs,  si  aut  asperam  atquc 
arduam  aut  plenam  esse  periculorum  aut  insidiarum  negem,  men- 
tiar;  praesertim  quum  id  non  modo  intellexerim  semper,  sed  etiam 
praetor  ceteros  senserini. 

XLVII.  Majoribus  praesidiis  et  copiis  oppugnatur  res  publica 
quam  defenditur,  propterea  quod  audaces  homines  et  perditi  nutu 
impelluntur  et  ipsi  etiam  sponte  sua  contra  rem  publicam  inci- 
tantur : boni  nescio  quo  modo  tardiores  sunt  et  principiis  rerum 
neglectis  ad  extremum  ipsa  denique  necessitate  excitantur,  ita  ut 
nonnumquam  cunctatione  ac  tarditate,  dum  otium  volunt  etiam  sine 
dignitate  retinere,  ipsi  utrumque  amittant.  Propugnatores  autem 
rei  publicae  qui  esse  voluerunt,  si  leviores  sunt,  desciscunt ; si  timi- 
diores,  desunt : permanent  illi  soli  atque  omnia  rei  publicae  caussa 
pcrferunt,  qui  sunt  tales,  qualis  pater  tuus,  M.  Scaure,  fuit/  qui  a 
C.  Graccho  usque  ad  Q.  Varium  seditiosis  omnibus  rcstitit,  quem 

47>  Mojorthtu  prattidiU]  Halm  has  lius  Sraurus,  consul  b.c.  115.  The  son 
copied  out  some  of  the  trite  commonplaces  Scaurus  whom  Cicero  addresses  was  the 
of  the  commentators  on  this  chapter.  This  praetor  who  sat  as  judge  in  this  trial, 
is  one  on  * principiis  rerum * contra  re-  a C.  Graccho  utqtte  ad  Q.  Varium"] 
gulam  illam,  principiia  obtta^*  from  Gesner,  From  b.c.  123  to  b.c.  90.  Aurelius  Victor, 
the  Dedamator’s  friend,  I suppose.  Dc  Vir.  Illust.  iii.  c.  7'2  : “ tantumque  auc- 

Cicero’s  remark  was  perhaps  true  of  toritate  potuit  (Scaurus)  ut  Opimium  coutra 
Rome ; it  is  perhaps  true  of  all  democracies,  Gracchum,  Marium  contra  Glauciam  ct 
though  Rome  was  not  a democracy.  But  Satuminnm  arroarct.'*  Prom  this  passage 
it  is  nut  true  of  modem  states  which  are  only  Freinsheim  (Supp.  Liv.  (11.  c.  and 
not  democracies.  In  these  states  the  de-  after  him  Heinrichsen  (Cic.  Dc  Or.  ii.  c. 
fence  is  more  rigorous  than  the  attack  : the  25)  seem  to  have  conjectured  that  the 
vigilance  of  those  who  are  threatened  equals  SCtum  which  authorized  Opimius  to  see  * Ne 
the  ^tirity  of  the  assailant,  and  in  unity  quid  Res  Publica  detrimenti  caperet  ’ was 
and  resources  those  who  hold  power  are  passed  on  the  motion  of  Scaurus  (Malm), 
stronger  than  those  who  would  overthrow  Q.  I’arium]  Halm  quotes  a note  from 
it.  A democracy  is  more  easily  ossaiUri  Asconius  in  Scaurianam,  p.  22:  **  The 
than  a despotism  or  a mixed  goveraroent ; Italic  war  having  broken  out,  and  owing  to 
for  in  a democracy  those  to  whom  power  the  * dvitas*  having  been  refus'd  to  the  Ita- 
is  delegated  may  use  it  against  those  who  lians,  the  nobles  l>eing  very  unpopular, 
trust  them  with  it.  But  there  is  one  security  Q.  Varius  trib.  pi.  carried  a Lex  to  the 
for  all  governments  or  any  government  in  effect  tliat  there  should  be  an  investigation 
these  times.  We  live  in  the  age  of  gold,  into  the  case  of  those  by  whose  aid  or  ice 
not  the  golden  age;  and  whatever  may  be  the  Italians  had  taken  up  arms.  Then  Q. 
the  revolutions  of  modem  sodoty,  there  is  Caepio,  an  old  enemy  of  Scaurus,  thinking 
one  thing  which  will  always  be  safe.  The  he  had  got  an  opportunity  of  crushing  him, 
*aerarium,*  the  treasury,  the  public  funds,  induced  Q.  Varius  to  summon  Scauras  be- 
the  associations  for  enterprises  of  industry,  fore  him  on  the  charge  of  stirring  op  the 
and  the  enormous  wealth  which  so  many  war.  Bcaurus  was  seventy-two  years  old, 
now  possess  and  all  covet,  is  the  Palladium  and  ill ; but  he  came  to  the  Forum,  and 
of  mmlern  states.  This  Palladium  is  not  S{>oke  thus:  * Q.  V'arius  Ilripanos  says 
the  image  of  liberty,  nor  an  image  which  that  M.  Scaurus  princeps  sonatuH  ha'<  cal)c<l 
has  come  down  from  heaven  : it  is  an  image  the  Sodi  to  arms.  M.  Scaurus  printvps 
of  gold,  which  is  worshipped  with  all  since-  senatus  denies  it ; there  is  no  witness  ; 
rity  and  faith  ; and  for  which  we  are  reaily  which  of  the  two,  Quirites,  nhould  you  be- 
to  sacriticc  our  liberty,  our  honour,  and  our  lieve.^’  These  words  ao  changed  men’s 
lives.  minds,  that  even  the  tribune  let  him  go.*^ 

pater  tuue,]  The  father  was  M.  Aemi- 
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numquam  uUa  vis,  ullac  minae,  uila  invidia  labcfecit ; aut  qualis 
Q.  Metellus,  patruus  matris  tuae,  qui  quum  florentom  hotninem  in 
populari  rationc,  L.  Saturninum,  censor  notasset,  quumque  insitivum 
Gracchum  contra  vim  multitudinis  incitatae  censu  prohibuisset, 
quumque  in  earn  legem,  quam  non  jure  rogatam  judicarat,  jurare 
unus  noluisset;  de  civitate  maluit  quam  de  sententia  demoveri ; aut 
— ut  vetera  exempla,  quorum  est  copia  digna  hujus  imperii  gloria, 
relinquam  neve  eorum  aliquem  qui  vivunt  nomincm, — qualis  nuper 
Q.  Catulus  fuit,  quern  neque  periculi  tempcstas  ncque  honoris  aura 
potuit  umquam  de  suo  cursii  aut  spe  aut  metu  demovere. 

XLVIII.  Haec  imitamini,  per  deos  immortales,  qui  dignitatem, 
qui  laudem,  qui  gloriam  quaeritis.  Haec  ampla  sunt,  haec  divina, 
haec  immortalia:  haec  fama  celebrantur,  monumentis  annalium 
mandantur,  posteritati  propagantur.  Est  labor ; non  nego  : peri- 
cula  magna ; fateor,  ‘ Multae  insidiae  sunt  bonis verissime  dic- 
tum est.  Sed  [te] 


lab^tcit  /]  Ilaec  forma  rix  alibi  quam 
hie  reperitur  apud  Ctceronem ; temper  ut 
c.  60  labtfactare”  (OrelH). 

Q.  Meiellut,']  Numidicus,  whose  niece 
Caecilia  Metella  married  M.  Scaorus  prin- 
oeps  senatus.  After  Scaums’  death  Cawilia 
married  the  dictator  L.  SuUa.  Plutarch 
(Sulla,  cc.  6 and  33)  calls  her  Caecilia  in  one 
passage  and  Metella  in  the  other,  and  he 
was  mistaken  about  ber  parentage. 

Jtorentem  ...  in  populari  raiiont,“}  Halm 
translates  this  **  einen  der  cifrigsttm  and  be* 
liobtesten  Volksfreunden,*'  " one  of  the  most 
zealous  and  most  bclored  of  the  friends  of 
the  people which,  ho  sajs,  he  would  not 
have  translated  if  he  had  not  observed  that 
some  persons  had  misunderstood  the  words. 
He  refers  to  c.  53,  **  in  populari  ratione 
Bhitus,  c.  27  • He  Lcgg.  iii.  16.  No  Ian* 
guage  is  so  diihcalt  to  translate  as  Latin. 
Halm  has  given  the  meaning;  but  the  ex* 
preerion  might  perhaps  be  mended. 

center  nolatte/,']  Appian,  B.  C.  i 28 : 
*'The  censor  Q.  Cacciiius  Metellus  attempt- 
ed to  deprive  of  their  rank,  on  account  of 
their  scandalous  lives,  Glaucias  who  was  a 
senator,  and  Apuleius  Satuminus  who  had 
been  a tribune ; but  he  could  not  do  it,  for 
his  colleague  did  not  agree  with  him 
(Halm).  See  Pro  Clncntio,  c.  42,  on  the 
* censoria  nota.' 

intilivum  Gracchum]  A fellow  who  pre- 
tended to  bo  Ti.  Gracobus’  son.  Pro  C.  Ra- 
birio,  c.  7i  note,  Vol.  II. — ‘ earn  legem  j*  the 
Agraria  Lex  of  Apuleius  Satuminus,  c.  16. 
nuper  Q.  Catulut]  The  son  of  Catulus 


the  colleague  of  Marius.  He  was  now 
dead. 

honorU  aura]  Mueller  compares ‘ventus 
contionum,’  'ventus  popuUris,'  and  some 
other  expressions,  but  most  of  them,  as 
Halm  says,  are  not  to  the  purpose.  Halm 
explains  * honoris  aura  * to  be  the  pleasant 
hope  of  honour  by  which  a person  is 
breathed  on.  He  translates  it  **  d<T  lock- 
ende  Hauch  s.  die  Lockung  der  Rhre  ;** 
the  alluring  breath  of  honour.  Honor  is 
the  Roman  Honor,  the  high  offices  of  the 
state.  Horace  has  a use  of  * aura ' like 
this  in  the  ode  to  Barinc  (ii.  8),  where  he 
says  that  the  newly  married  women  fear  you 
“ — — tua  ne  retardet 
Aura  maritos.'* 

See  Bentley's  note.  Bentley  thought  of 
writing  * cura'  for  * aura,’  but  he  did  not. 
The  * aura  * is  explaiued  by  Porphyrion  to 
be  **amnris  aura  quae  ad  te  eos  fert"  (Mac- 
leane's  Horace). 

48  Multae  intidiae  bonie ;]  These  words 
are  supposed  to  be  from  the  Atreus  of 
Acdus.  Compare  Pro  Plancio,  c.  24 : 
**  Quin  etiam  • . . haec  illi  soleo  praecipero 
. . . quae  ille  a Jove  ortus  suis  praecepit 
filiis:  Vigilandumst  semper:  multae  in- 
stdiae  sunt  bonis^nosti  cetera.”  Wunder 
(Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  Pro 
Plancio,  p.  Ivii.)  has  a long  note  on  this  pas- 
sage, and  on  that  in  the  Pro  Plancio.  The 
line 

**  Vigilandumst  semper  i multae  insidiae 
sunt  bonis,” 
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Id,  quod  multi  invideant  multique  expetant,  inscitia  est, 
inquit, 

Postulare,  nisi  laborem  summa  cum  cura  ecferas. 

Nollem  idem  alio  loco  dixisset,  quod  excipcrent  iraprobi  elves : 
‘ Oderint,  duin  metuant praeclara  enim  ilia  praecepta  dederat 
juventuti.  Sed  tamen  hacc  via,  haec  ratio  rei  publicae  capessendac 
olim  erat  magis  pertimescenda,  quum  multis  in  rebus  multitudinis 
Btudium  aut  populi  commodum  ab  utilitate  rei  publicae  discrepabat. 
Tabellaria  lex  ab  L.  Gassio  ferebatur.  Populus  libertatem  agi 
putabat  suam.  Dissentiebant  principes  et  in  salute  optimatium 
temeritatem  multitudinis  et  tabellae  licentiam  pertimcscebant. 
Agrarian!  Ti.  Gracchus  legem  ferebat.  Grata  erat  populo : for- 
tunae  constitui  tenuiorum  videbantur.  Nitebantur  contra  opti- 
mates,  quod  et  discordiam  cxcitari  videbant  et,  quum  locupictcs 
posscssionibus  diuturnis  moverentur,  spoliari  rem  publicam  propug- 
natoribus  arbitrabantur.  Frumentariam  legem  C.  Gracchus  ferebat. 


seems  to  be  incomplete  in  Cicero,  for  it  was 
oripnally  a troebme  tetrameter  cataloctic. 
The  line  in  the  Sestius  is  faulty  in  begin- 
ning with  *te'  if  it  is  from  the  Atrous,  for 
the  father  is  addressing  his  sons.  OloUi 
placed  the  * te  * before  * Postulare.’ 

Sed  id  quod  . . . 

Te  postulare  . . 

following  Botheum,  oommunem  ilium  an- 
tiquorum scriptorum  oomiptorem;" — he  ia 
a man  to  be  warned  against,  this  Bothe  ; — 
but  OrelLi  afterwards  wrote  thus  : 

**  Te  id  quod  . . . 

Postukirem,  si 
Nullum.” 

Maunder  thinks  that  Nobbe  most  truly  saw 
that  these  were  tetrameter  trochaic  catalcc- 
tics.  The  wonder  is  that  any  body  with  ears 
could  tske  them  for  any  thing  else  than 
trochaics.  Wunder  finally  would  write  the 
verses  thus : 

**  Id  quod  multi  . . • 

Postulare,  si  laborem 
NuUum.” 

P.  G.  have  ‘ sed  to ' (but  P*  * et  de  ’) : 
* postularcnt  (postulare  P’)  sivi  * P.  G. 
Wesenberg's  * Postulare  nisi  ’ ia  as  good  as 
any  thing  we  can  make  out 

Oderinit  dum  meiuani:']  These  words 
are  quoted  by  Cicero,  De  Off.  i.  26,  and 
Seneca,  De  Ira  i.  16;  but  the  author  is 
not  mentioned.  As  however  Cicero  makes 
them  the  words  of  Atreos,  it  is  probable 


that  they  are  by  Attios  or  Acetns.  Halm 
compares  Tacitus  (Ann.  xiv.  9) : occidat 

dum  imperet,”  the  words  of  .^Vgrippina  when 
her  son  Nero’s  future  elevation  and  her  own 
death  at  bis  hands  were  foretold  to  her. 

Aaeetia,  ha«e ratio']  ” *hacc  via  ac  ratio' 
Orelli  (3),  Halm  (2)  ; * haec  via  bee  (sed  A 
est  in  ras.)  ratio ' P. ; ' haec  via  haec  ratio  ' 
G.”  (Halm). — * aut  populi:'  ‘“ok/’ lacob. 
p.  713;  P.  G.;  ' <zc ' O.  ex  coni. 

Lamb.”  (Halm). 

Tabellaria  /ex]  The  Lex  of  C.  Casrius 
Longinus,  tr.  pi.  b.c.  137,  which  enacted 
that  the  people  should  vote  by  ballot  in  the 
Judicia  Publica  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata. 
The  Lex  Tabellaria  of  Gabinius  which  esta- 
blished the  ballot  at  the  (Comitia  for  elections 
was  two  years  earlier : ” VideCis  in  tabella 
jam  ante  quanta  facta  sit  labes,  primo  Ga- 
binia  lege,  bimnio  autem  post  Cassia  ” (Do 
Am.  c.  12).  The  Optimates  did  not  like 
the  Tabellaria  of  Cassius,  for  they  feared 
that  if  there  was  secret  voting,  the  vote 
might  be  against  them ; and  there  was  good 
reason  for  their  fear.  There  is  greater  * U- 
centia,’  says  Manutius,  where  the  vote  is 
given  secretly  (per  tabellas) : greater  liberty, 
and  greater  licence  too.  But  secret  voting 
fur  a magistratus,  and  secret  voting  on  a man’s 
guilt  or  innocence  are  very  different  things. 

Ayrariam]  The  Agraria  Lex  of  Ti. 
Gracchus  in  his  tribune  for  the  division 
of  the  public  land  among  the  poor.  Vol. 
II.  Int^uction  to  the  orations  against 
RuUns. 

Thtmeniariam]  See  c.  25.  If  the  Leges 
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Jucunda  res  plcbei ; victus  enim  suppeditabatur  large  sine  labore. 
Repugnabant  boni,  quod  et  ab  industria  plebem  ad  desidiam  avo- 
cari  putabant  ct  aerarium  cxhauriri  videbatur. 

XLIX.  Multa  ctiam  nostra  memoria,  quae  consul  to  praetereo, 
fuerunt  in  ca  contentions,  ut  popularis  cupiditas  a consilio  prin- 
cipum  dissideret.  Nunc  jam  niliil  est  quod  populus  a delectis 
principibusque  dissentiat ; nec  ilagitat  rem  ullam  neque  novarum 
rcrum  est  cupidus  ct  otio  suo  et  dignitate  optimi  cujusque  et  uni- 
versae  rei  publicae  gloria  delectatur.  Itaque  homines  seditiosi  ac 
turbulenti,  quia  nulla  jam  largitione  populum  Romanum  concitare 
possunt,  quod  plebes  perfuncta  gravissimis  seditionibus  ac  discordiis 
otium  amplexatur,  conductas  habent  condones;  neque  id  agunt 
ut  ea  dicant  aut  ferant  quae  illi  velint  audire  qui  in  contione  sunt, 
sed  prctio  ac  mercede  perficiunt  ut  quidquid  dicant,  id  illi  velle 
audire  videantur.  Num  vos  existimatis  Gracchos  aut  Saturninum 
aut  quemquam  illorum  veterum,  qui  popularcs  habebantur,  ullum 
umquam  in  contione  habuisse  conductum  ? Nemo  habuit.  Ipsa 
enim  largitio  et  spes  commodi  propositi  sine  mercede  ulla  multi- 
tudinem  concitabat.  Itaque  temporibus  illis,  qui  populaces  crant, 
oflendebant  illi  quidem  apud  graves  et  honestos  homines,  sed  populi 
judiciis  atquc  omni  significations  ilorebant.  His  in  theatro  plau- 
debatur ; hi  sufiragiis  quod  contenderant  consequcbantur ; horum 
homines  nomen,  oratlonem,  vultum,  incessum  amabant.  Qui  autem 


FruracnUriae  are  correctly  described,  Cicero 
baa  touched  on  a jioliticat  evil.  To 

supply  abundantly  the  means  of  living  with* 
out  labour  is  the  way  to  encourage  idleness. 
It  seems  that  these  distributions  of  com 
and  sales  of  com  at  a price  lower  than  the 
market  price  were  not  intended  solely  to 
relieve  the  poor,  but  were  means  of  getting 
popularity  and  votes.  I do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  thing  to  show  that  this  distri- 
bution was  made  to  any  except  those  who 
were  in  Rome,  but  the  number  was  large  at 
this  time:  in  the  thirteenth  consulship  of 
Augustus  two  hundred  thousand  persons  or 
something  more  (Dion  54.  c.  15;  Monn- 
monturo  Anryninnm). 

ridebaiur.'\  **  *tidebant*  Momms.,  Halm 
(2);  * videbaniur*  P .G'.;  ‘videbatur’  P*. 
dK”  (Halm). 

40.  noetra  memoria,']  As  we  say,  within 
the  memory  of  man,  an  expression  which 
will  comprehend  all  the  period  from  Cicero’s 
birth  to  the  time  when  he  is  speaking. — 
‘Nunc  jam:*  ‘jam*  marks  the  emphasis  on 
the  time  * nunc.’ 

amplexatur,]  An  emendation  of  Madvig, 


founded  on  the  readings  * malexatur,*  * ma- 
leuexatur,*  and  ‘ malelaxstur.* 

A*»ni  ror  exietimatie,  &c.]  Rubino, 
quoted  by  Halm,  says  that  even  Cato  after- 
wards approved  of  money  being  distributed 
aroongthe  people  (Sueton.  Jul.  c.  19).  The 
occasion  on  which  Suetonius  tells  us  thia 
was  Caesar’s  election  for  tJie  consulship. 
Caesar  made  a coalition  with  Lucceius,  one 
of  the  candidates,  on  the  terms  that  Luc- 
ccius,  who  was  less  popular  than  Caesar, 
should  supply  all  the  money  to  bribe  tho 
electors.  Upon  this  the  Optimates,  who 
were  afraid  of  what  Caesar  would  do  in  his 
consulship,  if  he  had  a colleague  like  him- 
self, advised  Bibulus  who  was  the  third 
candidate  to  promise  as  much,  “ and  most 
of  them  contributed  money,  and  even  Cato 
did  not  deny  that  this  bribery  was  for  the 
interest  of  tho  state.”  All  this  belongs  to 
the  subject  of  bribery  at  elections;  and  it  is 
instnictive.  Here  Cicero  is  speaking  of  a 
different  thing. 

popuii  judiciie]  This  means  by  the 
opinions  which  the  ]>eoplo  showed  on  such 
occasions,  as  be  oflei^ards  mentions. 
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advcrsabantur  ei  genen,  graves  et  magni  homines  habebantnr; 
sed  valebant  in  senatu  niultum,  apud  bonos  viros  plurimum : multi- 
tudini  jucundi  non  erant,  suifragiis  ofTendebatur  saepe  corum  vo- 
luntas ; plausum  vero  etiam  si  quis  eorum  allquando  acccperat,  ne 
quid  peccasset  pertimescebat.  Attamcn,  si  quae  res  erat  major, 
idem  ille  populus  horum  auctoritate  maximc  commovcbatur. 

L.  Nunc,  nisi  me  fallit,  in  co  statu  civitas  est  ut,  si  operas  con- 
ductoruin  removeris,  omnes  idem  de  re  publica  sensuri  esse  videan- 
tur.  Etenim  trIbus  locis  significari  maximc  populi  Romani  judi- 
cium ac  voluntas  potest,  contione,  comitiis,  ludorum  gladlatorumque 
conscssu.  Quae  contio  fuit  per  hos  annos,  quae  quidem  csset  non 
conducta,  sed  vera,  in  qua  populi  Romani  consensus  perspici  non 
posset  I Habitae  sunt  multae  de  me  a gladiatorc  sceleratissinio. 


ifd  vatibanfl  Bake  proposes  to  write 
* ct  valebant.’  Halm  thinks  tliat  the  change 
is  not  necessary.  He  compares  Pro  Flacco, 
c.  4 : **  sed  sunt  in  illo  numero  . * . multi 
imprudentes,"  &c. ; where  ‘sed  sunt  ’ refers 
to  ' multi  imprudentes.’  Ami  here,  he 
says,  wc  must  understand  it  * sed  . . . multi- 
tudini  jucundi  non  erant.' 

tttffragiiM  offendfbatur]  Their  will  was* 
thwarted  by  the  popular  vote,  when  they  or 
their  friends  being  candidates  were  rejected 
by  the  people  (Manutius).  It  might  happen 
that  their  will  was  also  thwarted  in  the  ' co- 
mitia’  for  the  enactment  of  Leges  (Halm). 

ne  quid  peccoMseC]  These  Optimates 
were  very  scrupulous  men,  as  Cicero  re- 
presents them,  really  ‘graves  et  magni 
homines.’  They  suspected  that  popular 
applause,  if  they  ever  got  it,  wa.s  given  them 
for  something  of  which  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed.  This  is  a useful  hint.  Abrami, 
who  in  bis  collection  of  tons  of  matter  has 
a few  pearls  mixed  with  the  rest,  quotes 
a passage  of  Plutarch  (.^pophtheg.  p.  188). 
It  is  a saying  of  Phocion,  a wise  man  : **  On 
one  occasion  when  he  was  speaking  be- 
fore the  people,  being  well  received,  and 
seeing  that  all  of  them  were  readily  taking 
his  words,  he  turned  round  and  said  to  hi.s 
friends : Surely  1 must  by  mistake  have 
said  something  bad.”  And  a saying  of 
Antisthenes  to  the  like  effect  is  recorded  by 
Diogenes  Laert.  vi,  1 : irpoc  rbv  ti'Kovra 
IlnXXoi  <ri  ijratvovois  I'i  ydp,  rarov 

w«7Totijica  ; 

80.  nisi  me  fallit,^  ' If  I am  not  de- 
ceived.* Compare  Pro  Caelio,  c.  10;  Ad 
Att.  xiv.  12:  “sed  nos,  nisi  me  fallit, 
jacebimus.” — ‘ operas  conductorum.’  Muel- 
ler and  Madvig  think  that  ‘conductorum  ’ 
is  a gloss,  for  * operae  ’ are  the  hirelings  of 
VOL.  HI. 


Clodius,  and  we  can  no  more  say  ‘ operae 
cr)nductoruin  ’ than  * homines  Roinanorum.’ 
If  ' operae  *'  corresponded  to  ‘ homines  ’ the 
objection  of  Madvig  would  be  good,  but, 
as  Halm  observes,  it  is  an  abstract  noun. 
‘ Operae  ’ in  the  sense  of  ‘ operarii  * does 
not  differ  at  all  from  * virtus  ’ for  ‘ vir  fortis  ;* 
nor,  as  Halm  says,  does  ‘ operae  conducto* 
rum  * differ  from  ' copiac  peditum,'  * auxilis 
pnpularium,’  and  similar  expressions.  Ilalm 
also  compares  De  Domo,  c.  .*i0 : “ conduefis 
operis  non  solum  egentium  sed  etiam  ser- 
vorum and  V^arn)  Do  R.  K.  i.  17  : ” cum 
conducticiis  liberorum  operis  res  majores  ut 
vindemias  et  foenisicia  administrant.” 
locis]  Manutius  thought  that  ‘locis’ 
meant  ‘ places,’  the  Forum,  the  Campus,  the 
Theatmro.  Halm  thinks  that  it  means  * on 
three  occasions  * (bei  drei  Gelegenhciten)  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does. 

non  posset  /]  The  MSS.  have  not  * non.* 
It  was  added  by  Lambinus.  Klotz  does 
not  accept  the  ' non,'  and  he  gives  this 
translation  of  the  passage : “ What  popu- 
lar assembly  was  held  during  these  years, 
an  assembly,  I mean,  not  hired,  but  a real 
assembly,  so  that  one  could  recognize  in  it 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Roman 
people?”  He  says  that  the  words  * in  qua 
populi  . . . posset’  contain  merely  an  ex- 
planation of  the  adjective  ' vem,’  and  must 
not  be  taken  as  an  appendage  to  the  whole 
sentence.  If  the  * non  ’ is  not  accepted,  wo 
must  of  course  take  Klotz's  explanation. 
Cicero  begins  by  saying  that  the  real  opinion 
of  the  Roman  people  can  1k^  asciTtaincd  at 
the  ‘ contiones.’  If  he  then  said  what 
Klotz  supposes  that  he  said,  he  would  say 
that  all  the  ‘ contionc.s  ’ * per  hos  annos  ’ 
were  hired  and  brilK’d.  Then  ho  would 
say  that  all  the  gladiator’s  ‘ contiones  ’ (de 
K 11 
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ad  quas  nemo  adibat  incorruptus,  nemo  integer ; nemo  ilium  foe- 
dum  vultum  adspicerc,  nemo  furialem  vocem  bonus  nudirc  poterat. 
Erant  illae  contiones  perditoriim  hominuin  necessario  turbulentae. 
Ilabuit  de  eodem  me  P.  Lentulus  consul  contionem  ; concursus  est 
populi  Romani  factus;  omnes  ordincs,  tota  in  ilia  contione  Italia 
constitit.  Egit  caussam  summa  cum  gravitate  copiaque  dicendi, 
tanto  silentio,  tanta  approbatione  omnium,  nihil  ut  umquam  vide- 
retur  tarn  pnpulare  ad  populi  Romani  aures  accidisse.  Productus 
est  ab  eo  Cn.  Pompeius,  qui  se  non  solum  auctorem  meao  salutis, 
sed  etiam  supplicem  populo  Romano  praebuii,  Hujus  oratio  ut 
semper  gravis  et  grata  in  contionibus  fuit ; sic  contendo  num- 
quam  neque  eloquentia  nequo  jucunditatc  fuisse  niajore.  Quo 
silentio  sunt  audit!  de  me  ceteri  principes  civitatis ! quos  idcirco 
non  appello  hoc  loco,  ne  mea  oratio,  si  minus  de  aliqiio  dixero, 
ingrata,  si  satis  de  omnibus,  infinita  esse  vidoatur.  Cedo  nunc 
ejusdem  illius  inimici  mei  de  me  eodem  ad  verum  poptilum  in 
campo  Martio  contionem ! Quis  non  modo  approbavit,  sed  non 
indignissimum  facinus  putavit  ilium  non  dicam  loqui,  sed  vivere  ac 
spirare  ? quis  fuit  qui  non  ejus  voce  maculari  rem  publicam,  seque, 
si  eum  audiret,  scelere  adstringi  arbitraretur  ? 

LI.  Venio  ad  comitia  sive  magistratuum  placet  sive  legum. 
Leges  videmus  saepe  ferri  multas.  Omitto  eas  quae  feruntur  ita, 
vix  ut  quini,  et  ii  ex  aliens  tribu,  qui  suffragium  ferant  reperiantur. 


me)  were  hirt'tl  and  consequently  turbulent, 
am)  not  a real  expression  of  opinion.  Then 
he  would  say  next  tliat  the  *contio'  of  P. 
I.,entulus  (de  me)  was  not  hired,  and  it  did 
express  the  true  opinion  of  the  people.  So, 
according  to  Klot/,  Cicero  fir<*t  lays  down 
the  general  proposition  that  the  |wpular 
will  can  he  ascertained  from  the  ‘contiones,’ 
but  (]H.T  hos  annos)  it  had  never  been  as- 
certained, because  there  was  no  real  * contio;' 
and  it  had  not  been  ascertained  by  the 
‘ contiones  ’ of  Clodius,  but  it  bad  been  as- 
curtained  by  the  * contio  * of  I.«entulus.  Is 
there  any  way  of  showing  plainer  that 
Cicero,  if  he  said  this,  would  bo  contradict- 
ing himself.^  or  any  w*ay  of  showing  plainer 
that  Klotz  has  mistaken  the  meaning? 

Erant]  Madvig  acutely  saw  that  the 
common  reading  ‘ Erant,  erant  ’ was  false, 
for  Ci(H*ro  says  not  'they  were,’  but  they 
were  * necessario  turbulentae.’  * Erant  ’ 
G.,  ' erant  erant  ’ P.,  * erant  enim  ’ S. 

praebuit.]  om.  P.  G.,  'exhibuit*  S. 
Madvig,  who  wrote  * praebuit,’  says  that 
* exhiberc  se  auctorem  ’ does  not  occur  in 
writers  before  the  age  of  Suetonius. 


Ilujfia  oratio  . . . majore.]  Spengel'a 
emendation,  followed  by  Halm  (2) : * et  per- 
gravis  et  grata  in  contionibus  fuit,  sic  con- 
tendo numquam  neque  cloquentiam  jucnndi- 
tate  fuisse  majore’  P. ; before  ‘eloquen- 
tiam  * there  is  added  * m.  2 recentiore  ’ 
‘sententiam  ejus  auctoritate  neque,'  as  the 
passage  is  written  in  G.  Madvig  proposes 
,to  omit  ' Hujus  oratio  . . . fuit.’ 

ne  mea  oratio  . . . in^niia  etse  rideatvr.] 
Compare  with  this  passage  a bit  of  the  De- 
clamator's  work,  Quum  Senatui,  c.  12: 
“ Vobis  vero,  patres  conscripti,”  &c.  After 
the  genuine  Cicero,  this  is  stale  and  loath- 
some : and  yet  there  are  people  who  can 
relish  it. 

Uiiut  inimici]  ArVhen  Clodius  was  speak- 
ing against  the  Lex  for  Cicero’s  restora- 
tion (Halm). — ' in  campo  Martio  :’  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  in  which  the  Outuriata 
Comitia  were  usually  held  (Hotmann). 

fil.  rix  vt  quinif  &c.]  "That  scarcely 
five  of  each  tribe,  and  those  not  from  their 
own  tribe,  voted.”  " Ut  aliquam  tributo- 
rum  comitiorum  spccicm  exhiberet,  eos  [ex 
tribubus  urbanis  et  si  quos  homines  cx  cc- 
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De  me,  quera  tyrannum  atque  ereptoreiii  libertatis  esse  dicebat  ilia 
ruina  rei  publicae,  dicit  se  legem  tulis.se.  Quis  est  qui  se,  quum 
contra  me  ferebatur,  iiiisse  suffragium  confiteatur  ? Quum  auteni 
de  me  eodein  ex  senatus  consulto  cnmitiis  coiituriatis  ferebatur, 
quis  est  qui  non  profitcatur  se  adfuLsse  ct  suffragium  de  salute  mea 
tulisse!  Utra  igitur  caussa  popularis  debet  videri,  in  qua  omnes 
honestates  civitati.s,  omnes  aetates,  omnes  ordines  una  consentiunt, 
an  in  qua  furiae  concitatae  tainquam  ad  funus  rei  publicae  convo- 
lant?  An,  sicubi  aderit  Gellius,  homo  et  fratre  indignus,  viro  cla- 
rissimo  atque  optirao  consule,  et  ordine  equestri,  cujus  ille  ordinis 
nomen  retinet,  ornamenta  confecit,  id  erit  i>opulare  ? — “ Est  cnim 
homo  iste  populo  Romano  deditus.” — Nihil  vidi  magis;  qui,  quum 
ejus  adolescentia  in  amplissimis  honoribiis  summi  viri,  L.  Philippi, 
vitrici,  florere  potuissct,  u.sque  eo  non  fuit  popularis  ut  bona  solus 
comesset.  Deinde  ex  impuro  adolesccnte  et  petulanto,  posteaquam 
rein  paternam  ah  idiotarum  divitiis  ad  philosophorum  regulam  per- 
duxit,  Graeculum  se  atque  otiosum  putari  voluit,  studio  littera- 
rum  se  subito  dedidit.  Nihil  saneatc  juvabant  anagnostae ; libelli 
pro  vino  etiam  saepe  oppignerabantur  ; manebat  insaturabile  abdo- 
men, copiae  deficiebant.  Itaque  semper  vcrsabatur  in  spe  rerum 
novarum : otio  et  tranquillitate  rei  publicae  consenescebat. 


teris  tribubua  rustids  nactus  erat]  in  trU 
ginta  quinqiie  tribus  [no  qua  decssc  vide- 
retur]  sic  distribuebat.  ut  in  singutis  tribubus 
vix  quini  et  ii  quideni  ex  aliena  tribu  in  eas  aU 
lecti  ferrent  suffragium**  (ilalm  ex  Abram.). 

omnea  honeatafet  civitatiM,']  “ All  the  re- 
spectabilities of  the  .state:*'  alle  Nubili- 
tiiten  der  Burgerj^diaft " (Ilalm),  who  com- 
pares * dignitatem,'  Liv.  22>  c.  40,  and 
* nobilitates,'  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  20. 

J'ratre  iHilignua,'\  Tlio  S<*boliast  says  that 
L.  GelliiLs  was  the  ‘frater  uterinum*  of  L. 
Marcius  Phili)tpus,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
this  year,  b.c.  56. 

ornamfnia  confeeil,"]  The  * ornamenta  * 
arc  all  by  means  of  which  any  thing  is  main- 
tained (Ilalm).  This  man  wasted  his  for- 
tune, he  had  not  the  'equestris  census' 
(Hor.  Ep.  i.  1.  67).  but  he  still  retained 
his  rank,  for  the  censors  bad  not  degrailed 
him.  Ilalm  observes  that  after  b.c.  70 
there  was  no  regular  * lustrum,'  till  Augus- 
tus, B.c.  26,  rc-establislu'd  it. 

td  erit  poputare  4^  **  If  Gellius  shall 

sliow  himself  any  where — will  that  be  po- 
pular V*  Will  he  please  the  people  by 
showing  himself?  — ‘populo  R.  deditus  :* 
an  allusion,  as  Manutius  suggests,  to  bis 
name  Poplicola. 

K n 


vitrici  . , . cotnestei.'}  His  stepfather  was 
L.  Philippum,  consul  b.c.  Ol.  Cicero  is 
joking  again  about  his  popular  qualities: 
“ so  far  as  this  he  was  not  popular  or  a 
friend  to  the  )HS>})le,  fur  be  eat  up  all  hi.s 
sub.mtancc  and  gave  them  nothing." 

idiotarumi  The  'idiota'  is  oppo.sed  to 
the  * philosophus,'  the  common  man  to  the 
philosojiher.  (See  Vol.  I.  Verr.  il.  4.  c.  2). 
When  the  man  got  p<H>r,  he  affected  the 
philosoplier. 

Gcaec«/M»n]  Halm  quotes  Cicero,  Do 
Or.  i.  c.  22 : “ Quid,  mihi  nunc  vot  lam* 
quam  alicui  Graeculo  otioso  et  loqund  . . . 
quaestinneu  lam.de  quameoarhitrutu  loquar, 
poniris.^’*  and  he  remarks  that  ‘otiosus' 
corres|K)nd9  to  the  Cn^t'k  »ri^;oXrt<7r«rd{: ; as 
in  Plutarch  (Cicero,  c.  5):  rpm&6c  vcii 
<TX<3X«ffrncdi\  Juv.  iii.  76t  ‘ Gracculus.' 

Xihil  lancafe,  &c.]  The  ‘viri  docii'  have 
laboured  bard  to  mend  this;  and  he  who 
would  read  all  they  have  written  will  gtt 
only  labour  for  Ids  pain.s.  Cicero  is  speak, 
ing  about  ' anagnostae'  nr  ‘renders,'  and 
‘libelli,’  and  ‘ pawning;'  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  restore  the  text. 

in  ape  rerum  uotarum']  P.  G.  Halm  (1) 
has  written  ' in  rerum  novarum  studio,'  the 
other  MS^.  omitting  ' sj>e'  and  having  no 
2 
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LII.  Ecquae  scditio  uniquam  fuit  in  qua  non  ille  princeps  ? ecqui 
seditiosus  cui  illu  non  fatniliarisT  ecquae  turbulenta  contio  cujus 
illc  non  concitator  I cui  bene  dixit  umquam  bono  ? bene  dixit  S 
immo,  quern  fortem  et  bonum  civein  non  petulantissirae  est  insec- 
tatus  2 qui,  ut  credo,  non  libidinis  caussa,  aed  ut  plebicola  vide- 
retur,  libertinain  duxit  uxorein.  Is  de  me  suflragium  tulit,  is 
adfuit,  is  interfuit  epulis  et  gratulationibus  parricidarum.  In  quo 
tainen  est  me  ultus,  quuni  illo  ore  inimicos  c«t  meos  saviatus ; 
qui,  quasi  mca  culpa  bona  perdidcrit,  ita  ub  earn  ipsam  caussam  est 
mihi  inimicus,  quia  nihil  habet.  Utrum  ego  tibi  patrimoniuni 
cripui,  Gelli,  an  tu  comcdisti  2 Quid,  tu  meo  periculo,  gurges  ac 


word  in  its  place.  In  (2)  he  has  ‘spo.* 
Orelli  has  * cngitaYione/  which  is  from  Her'* 
Tagius.  He  was  always  hoping  for  change  ; 
while  the  state  was  quiet  and  tranquil,  be 
w'as  wasting  away. 

62-  non  Ubidtnu  cavua,'\  Irony,  says  Ma- 
nuHus,  for  he  plainly  means  to  say  that  he 
married  a fre^woman  * lihidinis  caussa.' 
The  irony  docs  not  seem  very  sharp.  lie 
had  a passion  for  the  woman,  I suppose, 
and  she  happened  not  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  Cicero’s  new  friends,  the  ‘nobiles.’ 
Again,  he  tries  to  make  him  odious  by  the 
name  Plebicola,  a parody  on  his  name 
Poplicola. 

Halm  remarks  that  it  appears  from  this 
passage  that  even  now  it  was  a disgrace  fur 
a man  (an  ' ingenuus  * of  course)  to  marry 
a *libertina.’  It  hardly  appears  from  this. 
Cicero  wishes  to  make  it  appear  so.  Halm's 
authority  is  Becker,  who  says  that  there 
was  no  *ronnubium,*  that  is,  no  Roman 
marriage,  between  'ingenui'  and  Miber- 
tini in  proof  of  which  be  quotes  Livy  39. 
c.  19:  “utique  Fecenniae  ...  ingenuo 
nubere  liceret,  neu  quid  ei  qui  earn  dux- 
isset  ob  id  fraudi  ignominiaeve  esset 
which  only  proves  that  no  'infamia'  was  the 
conseouence  of  such  a marriage,  lie  also 
cites  this  passage,  and  one  from  Phil.  ii.  2. 
But  Becker  is  mistaken.  The  marriage 
was  a marriage.  Becker  cites  Dion  Cassias 
(54.  c.  10  t c.  7)  to  show  that  Augus- 
tus permitted  such  marriages,  except  to 
senators.  Halm,  after  saying  that  it  was 
di.Hgraceful  (dedecori),  a word  that  has  no 
political  meaning,  for  a man  to  marry  a 
Mibertina,'  atlds,  “afterwards  it  was  per- 
mitted  (HccImii)  by  the  Lex  Papia  Pop- 
paea  which  implies  that  before  this  Lex 
* non  licebat.'  All  this  is  confused. 

The  Lex  Julia  Papia  Poppaca  (Ulpian 
xui.  $ 1,  2)  prokibiled  the  marriage  of  a 


senator  and  a senator's  children  with  a 

* libertina,’  but  not  the  marriage  of  other 

* ingenui ' with  ‘ libertinac.*  But  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea  the 
marriage  even  of  a senator  with  a * liber- 
tina ' was  a valid  marriage  : it  only  deprived 
the  husband  and  wife  of  the  advantages 
which  this  Lex  gave  to  married  people : 
**  aliquando  nihil  inter  se  capiunt,  id  cst  si 
contra  legem  Juliam  Papiamque  Poppaeam 
contraxerint  matrimonium  : verbi  gratia,  si 
famosam  quls  uxorem  duxerit  aut  liberti- 
nam  senator”  (Ulpian  xvi.  § 2).  This 
means  that  neither  husband  nor  wife  could 
take  any  thing  by  the  testament  of  ono 
another,  nor  by  the  testament  of  a third 
person.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  M. 
Aurelius  that  a SCtum  declared  a marriage 
between  a senator  or  a senator’s  children 
and  * libertini ' to  be  null  (Dig.  23.  2.  lt>). 
“ Both  before  and  after  the  Lex  Papia  the 
marriage  of  * ingenui’  even  with  women 
who  were  * infames/  (and  ' libertinac,*  as 
such,  were  not  * infames,’)  were  not  null, 
but  merely  did  not  confer  the  advantages 
which  were  attached  by  the  Lex  to  married 
life,  advantages  which  related  to  the  capa- 
city to  acquire  more  or  less  by  the  last  will 
of  a deceased  person  ” (Savigny,  System, 
&c.  vol.  ti.  Beylmge  vii.). 

'ullus’  P.  G.  “Antea  mW/us 
pro  me  uttue,  reo  pro  ore  legebatur.  Dc- 
betur  loci  laus  praeclare  restituti  Octavio 
Pantagatho  ” (Halm).— * sariatus,’  P.  G.; 
‘suaviatus,’  the  common  reading.  Halm 
has  here  copied  a dirty  note  from  Manu- 
tius,  and  made  a dirty  addition  to  it.  Nei- 
ther «me  nor  the  other  seems  to  me  neces- 
sary for  the  explanation  of  tlie  text. 

meo  periculo,"]  This  is  very  difficult  to 
translate,  but  the  meaning  is  not  obscure : 
“ What,  was  your  wasteful  extravagance  to 
be  at  my  cost,  in  such  wise  that  if  I as 
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vorago  patrimonii,  helluabare,  ut,  si  ego  consul  rem  publicam 
contra  te  et  gregales  tuos  defendissem,  in  civitate  esse  me  nolles  ? 
Te  nemo  tuorum  videre  vult : omnes  aditum,  serinonem,  congressum 
tuum  fugiunt : te  sororis  filius  Postumius,  adolcsccns  gravis,  senili 
judicio,  notavit,  quum  in  magno  numero  tutorem  liberis  non  in- 
stituit.  Sed  elatus  odio  et  meo  et  rei  publicae  nomine,  quorum  ille 
utri  sit  inimicior  nescio,  plura  dixi  qiiam  dicendum  fuit  in  furiosis- 
simum  atque  egentissimum  ganeonem.  Illuc  revertor  : contra  mo 
quum  est  actum,  capta  urbo  atque  oppressa,  Gellium,  Firmidium, 
Titium,  ejusdem  modi  furias  illis  mercenariis  gregibus  duces  et 
auctnres  fuisse,  quum  ipse  lator  nibil  ab  borum  turpitudine,  audacia, 
sordibus  abborrcret.  At  quum  de  dignitate  mea  ferebatur,  nemo 
sibi  nec  valetudinis  excusationem  nec  seneotutis  satis  justam  ullam 
putavit ; nemo  fuit  qui  se  non  rem  publicam  mecum  simul  revocare 
in  suas  sedes  arbitraretur. 

LIII.  Videamus  nunc  comitia  magistratuum.  Fuit  collegium 
nuper  tribunicium,  in  quo  trcs  minime,  veberaenter  duo  populaces 
existimabantur.  Ex  iis  qui  populaces  non  babebantur,  quibus  in 
illo  gencre  conductarum  contionum  consistendi  potestas  non  erat, 
duo  a pnpulo  Romano  practores  video  esse  factos ; et  quantum 
sermonibus  vulgi  et  suffragiis  intelligere  potui,  prae  se  populus 
Romanus  fcrebat  sibi  ilium  in  tribunatu  Cn.  Domitii  animuin  con- 
stantem  et  egregium  et  Q.  Ancbarii  fidem  ac  fortitudinem,  etiam 
si  nibil  agere  potuissent,  tamcn  voluntate  ipsa  gratum  fuisse.  Jam 


consul  defended  the  state  against  you  and 
those  of  your  route,  you  would  not  let  me 
stay  in  it  ?” 

Te  nemo  iuorum']  Abraznus  compares  a 
passage  in  the  Pro  Cluentio,  c.  14:  Cum 

illo  nemo  jam  rationein,**  Stc.  Postumius, 
though  young,  had  the  judgment  of  an  old 
man,  and  he  purposely  did  not  name  Gel- 
lius  one  of  the  * tutores  * of  hi.s  children, 
which  was  a mark  of  his  disapprobation 
and  a reproach  to  Gellius.  So  in  other 
cases,  not  to  be  named  in  the  will  of  a near 
relative  was  a reproach  to  him  who  was 
passed  over.  Pro  Quintio,  c.  4,  note,  Vol. 
II. — * elatus Matus’  P‘.  G.,  Holm  (2). 

quum  ett  uc/um,]  Madvig's  correction. 
The  MSS  have  ‘ quum  sit  actum.* 

ullam  putarit **juMtam  ullam 
putavit,  scrips! : jmlam  ut  xUam  putarit 
P.  G , sed  in  P.  ut  Ulam  expunctum  cst : 
ullam  om.  edd.**  (Halm.) 

63.  collegium']  The  Scholiast  says  that 
he  seems  to  K|>eak  of  the  ‘ collegium  tribu- 
norum'  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Caesar  and 


Ribulus  ; the  two  * populares  * being  P.  Va- 
tinius  and  C.  Aldus,  who  supported  Caesar’s 
measures,  and  the  three  who  were  not ' po- 
pulares ’ being  Cn.  Domitius  C^vinus,  Q. 
Anebarius,  and  C.  Fannins,  of  whom  two 
were  praetors  in  the  year  in  which  this 
speech  was  delivered,  and  the  third,  Fan. 
nius,  expected  to  be  praetor.  Halm  refers 
to  In  Vatin,  c.  7,  where  the  two  praetors 
are  alluded  to.  He  also  compares  this  ora- 
tion, c.  69:  quibus  autem  consistere  in 

operarura  contiunibus  non  liceat.”  *Con' 
sistere  * means  to  maintain  their  ground,  as 
we  say.  In  the  Orator,  c.  9,  Cicero  says  of 
Lysias:  '*  non  ilium  quidero  atnplum  atque 
grandem,  subtilem  et  elegantem  tamen  et 
qui  in  forensibus  causis  possit  praerlaro 
consistere.”  In  the  Pro  Cluentio,  c.  30, 
there  is  a use  of  this  word,  which,  though 
not  quite  the  same  that  it  has  here,  helps  to 
explain  it. 

gratum]  P.  G.,  which  Halm  defends 
in  (1);  but  in  (2)  he  adopts  Manutius’ 
correction  * graUm.*  If  any  alteration  is 
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de  C.  Fannio  quae  sit  existimatio  videmus ; quod  judicium  populi 
Romani  in  honoribus  ejus  futurum  sit  nemini  dubium  esse  debet. 
Quid  populares  illi  duo,  quid  egerunt?  Alter,  qui  tamcn  se  con- 
tinuerat,  tulerat  nihil,  senserat  tantum  dc  re  publica  aliud  atquc 
homines  exspectabant,  viret  bonus  et  innocens  et  bonis  viris  semper 
probatus,  quod  parum  videlicet  intellexit  in  tribunatu  quid  vero 
populo  probarctur,  et  quod  ilium  esse  populum  Romanum  qui  in 
condone  erat  arbitrabatur,  non  tenuit  eum  locum,  in  quern,  nisi 
popularis  esse  voluisset,  facillime  pervenisset.  Alter,  qui  ita  se  in 
populari  ratione  jactarat,  ut  auspicia,  legem  Aeliam,  scnatus  aucto- 
ritateni,  consulem,  collegas,  bonorum  judicium  nihili  putaret,  aedi- 
litatcm  petivit  cum  bonis  viris  et  homiuibus  primis,  sed  non  prae- 
stantissimis  opibus  et  gratia : tribum  suam  non  tulit,  Palatinam 
denique,  per  quam  omnes  illae  pestes  vexare  rem  publicam  dice- 
bantur,  pcrdidit ; nec  quidquam  illis  comitiis  quod  boni  viri  vellent 
nisi  repulsam  tulit.  Videtis  igitur  populum  ipsum,  ut  ita  dicam, 
jam  non  e.ssc  popularem,  qui  ita  vehementer  eos  qui  populares  ha- 
bentur  respuat,  eos  auteni  qui  ei  generi  adversantur  honore  dig- 
nissimos  judicet. 

LTV.  Vcniamus  ad  ludos.  Facit  eniin,  judices,  vester  iste  in 
me  animorum  oculorumque  conjectus,  ut  mihi  jam  liccro  putem 
remissiore  uti  genere  dicendi.  Comitiorum  et  contionum  signifi- 


made,  * grata,*  which  Maniitius  also  pro- 
poses, is  better,  and  Wesenberg  approves 
it. 

popv/areg  illi  duo,"]  C.  Alfios  and  P. 
Vatinius.  Halm  prinU  it  thus:  ^Quid.^ 
populares  illi  duo  quid  egi>runt?'  w’hich  I 
mention  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
prefer  this  pointing. — ‘ tulerat  nihil : * he  is 
speaking  of  Alfius.  He  promulgated  a Lex, 
says  Manutius,  * sed  non  tulit,*  and  he  refers 
to  In  Vatin,  c.  7* 

Aitfr,"]  This  is  P.  Vatinius. — ‘ nihili,* 
llotmann,  ‘nihil*  P.  G. — ‘hominibus  pri- 
mis men  of  the  highest  birth  ; the  ‘ Imni 
viri*  are  good  citizens  (Halm). — 'tribum 
suam  :*  he  did  not  get  the  votes  of  his  own 
tribe,  the  Seigia:  In  Vatin,  c.  15  (Manu- 
tius). The  Palatina,  Esquilirui,  Collina, 
and  Suburatia  or  Sucusana  were  the  four 
LJrbanae  tribus  ; which  were  less  esteemed 
than  the  thirty-one  Rustirae  (Orclli). 

nee  ifuidguam  . . . /n/i/.]  He  began  to 
sptwk  as  if  he  were  going  to  say,  * nihil  quod 
honi  viri  vellent  (sihi,  itiltil  boni  et  optabilc) 
tulit.*  l)ut  he  changed  the  form  and  added 
‘ nisi  repulsam  * (quam  sane  boni  viri  vole- 
baiit  iUi  ountingon'),  so  that  the  ‘ ratio*  of 


the  verb  * vellent  * is  to  he  changed  (Mad- 
vig).  This  is  not  the  meaning  of  ‘ quod 
boni  viri  vellent;’  but  it  means,  as  liake 
says,  ‘he  got  nothing  that  the  honest 
would  have  wiahed  him  to  get,  except  a re- 
jection.* 

populum  . . . popularemi]  Cicero  (quoted 
by  Halm)  has  a similar  play  on  these  words 
in  the  De  Am.  i.  25:  “ itaque  lex  popularis 
suffragiis  ]x»puli  repudiata  est and  De 
Lege  Agraria,  ii.  c.  II,  Vol.  II. 

M.  remistiore'}  Halm  explains  this  to 
be  a * genus  dicendi  * which  is  about  things 
foreign  to  the  ‘ usus  foren.«is  and  he  refers 
to  c.  55  : “ levitate  rqe  duc*tum  ad  insolitum 
genus  dicendi  labi.'* 

Comifiorum  . . , excilare.]  He  admits 
that  the  popular  opinion  shown  at  tbo 
' cumitia*  and  ‘ contioncs ' is  sometimes  not 
genuine ; and  he  ad<ls,  “ it  is  said  that  it  is 
always  the  practice  in  the  theatres  and  at 
the  exhibitions  of  gladialor.s  for  wortliles-s 
hirelings  to  raise  some  applause  here 

and  there.**  “And  yet,”  says  Cicero,  “it 
is  easy  when  this  happens  to  sec  how  and 
by  whom  it  is  done  and  what  the  honest 
part  of  the  assemblage  does.’*  The  ‘ Integra 
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cationcs  interdum  verae  sunt,  nonnuinquam  vitiatae  atquc  cor- 
ruptao ; tlieatrales  gladiatoriique  consessus  dicuntur  omnino 
solere  levitate  nonnullorutn  emptos  plausus  exiles  et  raros  excitare. 
Ac  taincn  facile  est,  quuin  id  fit,  qucmadmoduni  et  a quibus  fiat  et 
quid  Integra  inultitudo  faciat  videre.  Quid  ego  nunc  dicam,  qui- 
bus viris  aut  cui  generi  civium  maxiine  plaudatur  ? Neminem 
vestrum  fallit.  Sit  hoc  sane  leve,  quod  non  ita  est,  quoniam 
optiino  cuique  impertitur ; sed,  si  est  leve,  homini  gravi  leve  est ; 
ei  vero,  qui  pendet  rebus  levissimis,  qui  rumore  et,  ut  ipsi  loquun- 
tur,  favore  populi  tenetur  et  ducitur,  plausum  immortalitatem, 
sibilum  mortem  videri  necesse  est.  Ex  te  igitur,  Scaure,  potis- 
simum  quaero,  qui  ludos  apparatissimos  magnificentissimosque 
fccisti,  ecquis  istorum  popularium  tuos  ludos  adspexerit,  ecquis  se 
theatro  populoque  Romano  commiserit.  Ipse  ille  maxime  ludius, 
non  solum  spectator,  sed  actor  et  acroama,  qui  omnia  sororis 
embolia  novit,  qui  in  coctum  mulicrum  pro  psaltria  adducitur,  nec 


inultitudo  * is  the  honest  part,  the  part 
which  is  not  * corrupta,* 

sijfniJfcaiioneM  interdum  verae  run/,  non- 
numguam,  &e.]  This  is  llalm*s  text  in 
(1.)  In  (2)  he  omits  ‘interdum  Tcrae/ 
“ tiffni^cationes  sunt  nonnumguam  P.  sup. 
lin.  m.  2 recentiore  ante  tun/  adjcctum 
est  interdum  verae  9vni:  eiffnif.sunt  inier- 
dum  ve7’ae  sunt  nonnumguam  G.*'  (Halm.) 

homiui  ffravi^  Cicero  writing  to  Atticus 
(iv.  ItS)  says  that  he  had  been  ajiplauded  on 
entering  the  theatre,  and  adds : “ Sed  hoc 
ne  curaris : ego  ineptus  qui  scripserim  ” 
(Manutius). 

favore  populi']  Quintilian  (viii.  3,  34) 
says  that  ‘ favor  ‘ and  * urbanus  * were  new 
words  in  Cicero's  time  (Verr.  ii.  1.  c 6, 
Vol.  I.;  Ad  Fam.  iii.  8).  Yet  ‘favor'  was 
u«ed  by  Lucretius  (vi.  17)  (Maiiutiiis). 
Mueller  thinks  that  what  Quintilian  says  is 
idle  talk,  for  Cicero  himself  usc^s  ‘ favor ' 
(Pro  Rose.  Com.  c.  10).  Schwartz  (quoted 
by  llalm)  thinks  that  the  words  were  used 
before  Cicero’s  time,  but  received  in  his 
time  anew  signification.  Halm  conjectures 
that  ‘ favor  ’ is  a term  derived  from  the 
stage,  and  ho  cites  Horace  (Kp.  U.  1.  88): 
“ Ingeniis  non  ille  favet  ]>lauditque  sepuL 
tis.”  It  may  be  so.  Horace  also  has  (C^m. 
iv,  8) : 

'*  Virtus  et  favor  et  lingua  potentium 
Vutum.” 

Mueller  says,**  /Vror  enim  est  opinio  et  inane 
studium,  non  amor  propter  Justus  causas 
et  merita  vera which  1 do  not  accept. 
gui  ludoe]  “ De  aedilitate  M.  Scauri  et 


opulentia  ludorum  picnissimo  dixit  in  ea 
oratione,  qua  ipsum  quoque  M.  Scaurum 
defendit"  (Schol.).  He  was  aedile  in  b.c. 
A8,  the  yearof  Clodius’  tribunate,  as  appears 
from  what  follows. — * theatro  . . . commi- 
sent:*  Ilalm  compares  c.  58:  “ se  populo 
dedit In  Pison.  c.  27  : ” Da  te  populo, 
committe  ludis,”  and  other  passages. 

maxime  luditu^]  * Maxime  ’ is  emphatic. 
“ Fuit  enim  hie  vir  . . . non  solum  erudi- 
tis<imus,sed  etiam  civiserepublicn  maxime” 
(Halm).  Ludius  is  a gladiator  (Juv.  Sat. 
vi.  8-2) : 

“ Nupta  senatori  comitata  est  Ilippia  lu* 
dium 

Ad  Pharon,” 

where  most  MSS,  have  ‘ ludum.’  There 
is  a play  on  the  words  'ludius  ' and  * ludos  * 
acroamot]  This  word  is  supposed,  as 
Halm  says,  to  mean  the  ‘ tibiceii ' who  ac« 
compani^  the  * histrio,’  unless,  he  says,  you 
prefer  to  take  it  to  mean  * a dancer,’  as  the 
word  sometimes  signifies.  He  refers  to 
Heinrich's  note  on  Juvenal  xi.  162,  who 
says  “ that  the  general  name  for  persons 
who  dance<l  while  guests  were  at  table  and 
for  musicians  is  * acroama.’  ** 

embolia]  Aristotle  (Poet.  32)  speaks  of 
‘embolia’  as  ‘songs  interposed’  (inter- 
mezzi), something  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  piece.  The  Romans  appear  to 
have  given  this  name  to  any  thing  intcr- 
posi*d  between  two  plays  or  acts,  even  to 
the  gesticulation  of  ‘ mimi  ’ and  dancing. 
Cicero,  intending  to  express  Clodia’s  style  of 
dancing  by  the  word  ‘ embolia,'  which  here 
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tuos  ludoe  adspexit  in  illo  ardent!  tribunatu  suo  nec  ullos  alios  nisi 
eos,  a quibus  vix  vivus  effugit.  Semcl,  inquam,  se  ludis  homo 
popularis  comniisit  oinnino,  quum  in  templo  Virtiitis  honos  habi- 
tus esset  virtuti,  Gaiique  Marii,  conservatoris  hujus  imperii,  monu- 
mentuin  municipi  ejus  ct  rei  publicae  defensor!  sedem  ad  salutem 
praebuisset. 

LV.  Quo  quidem  tempore,  quid  populus  Romanus  sentire  se 
ostenderet  utroque  in  genere  declaratum  est : primo,  quum  audito 
scnatus  consulto  rei  ipsi  atque  absent!  senatui  plausus  est  ab  uni- 
vcrsis  datus ; deinde,  quum  senatoribus  singulis  spectatum  e scnatu 
redeuntibus.  Quum  vero  ipse  qui  ludos  faciebat  consul  asscdit, 
stantcs  ct  manibus  passis  gratias  agentcs  ct  lacrimantcs  gaudio 
suam  erga  me  bcncvolcntiam  ac  miserjcordiam  declararunt.  At 


quum  illc  furibundus  incitata  illa 
se  populus  Romanus  tenuit ; vix 

signifies  pretty  riearly  the  same  as  the 
French  word  * entrechats/  seems  to  have 
hinted  also  at  something  indecent  (Halm.) 

I do  not  know  whether  Halm  means  to  say 
that  an  * entrirhat ' in  itself  is  indecent ; 
nor  am  I aware  how  he  knows  that  this 
sprightly  lady  made  * entrechats.*  How- 
ever there  is  nothing  indcci'iit  in  an  * en- 
trechat/ espcce  de  saut  leger  pendant 
loqnel  on  croise  rapidement  les  deux  piods  a 
plusieiirs  reprises’*  (C.  Nodier,  Vocabulaire 
de  la  Langue  Fran9aise). 

pgaUria"}  The  old  story  of  the  Bona  Dca 
and  Clodius  getting  into  Caesar’s  house  in 
the  dress  of  a female  lute-player  (De  Ha- 
rusp.  c.  21).  Comp.  Juveti.  vi.  3.*16. 

vtJp  rirua]  On  the  day  on  which  the 
SCtum  about  Cicero’s  return  was  made  in 
the  Tcmplum  Virtutis,  the  * ludi'  were  cele- 
brated, to  which  Clodius  came  after  the 
Senate  had  ended  their  sitting  (Manutins). 

in  templo  Virtutig]  A.,  * virtu**ahonoris  * 
P.» ' honoris  ’ G.  Halm  (1)  has  * in  templo 
Virtutis- Honoris/  the  r^ing  of  the  Erf. 
MS.  (>€rhaps.  In  (2)  he  has  the  reading 
in  the  text.  C.  Marius  erected  a temple  to 
Virtus  or  to  Honos,  or  to  Virtus  and  Honos, 
somewhere  about  the  Capitol.  The  Mo- 
numentum  Marii  is  mentioned  in  the 
Scholia  to  the  Pro  Plancio,  c.  32,  where  it 
is  called  ‘ templum  Honoris  et  Virtutis.’ 
Ciccrt>  (De  Divin.  i.  28)  mentions  the  SCtum 
about  hU  restoration  being  made  in  the 
Monuinentum  Marii.  A passage  in  Festus 
(p.  344.  Mueller)  also  speaks  of  this  temple 
of  Honos  and  Virtus  : “ Summissiorem  aliis 
aedem  Honoris  et  Virtutis  C.  Marius  fecit  ne, 
ai  forte  officcret  aospicUs  publids,  augurcs 


sua  vecordi  mente  vcnissct,  vix 
homines  odium  suum  a corpore 

eamdemoliri  cogeront.”  There  are  also  two 
passages  of  Vitruvius  (Hi.  2,  5;  Praef.  I. 
vii.  17)  which  speak  of  this  temple  of  Honos 
et  Virtus  (Becker,  Handbuch,  &c.  i.  405). 

The  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  name 
being  Honos  et  Virtus  or  Virtus  et  Honos; 
and  Cicero’s  play  on  the  two  words  is  in 
favour  of  this  n'ading,  as  Garatoni  remarks. 

It  was  the  fashion,  says  Abmmi,  for  the 
Senate  to  assemble  in  some  place  nearest  to 
the  theatre,  where  the  rej)resentations  were 
going  on,  in  proof  of  which  he  refers  to 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  115.  On  this  occasion  the 
temple  of  Virtus  and  Honos  received  the 
Senate : **  Lllo  SCto,  quod  in  monumento 
Marii  factum  est,  quo  mea  salu-i  omnibus 
est  gentibus  commendata”  (Pro  Plancio, 
c.  32).  The  building  erected  by  C.  Marius 
was  the  place  in  which  Cicero  his  fellow- 
townsman  (municeps)  found  a place  of  safety. 

56.  utrogue  in  ffenere"}  * In  both  ways;’ 
in  their  demonstration  of  affection  to  the 
Senate,  and  of  hatred  to  Clodius. 

rei  ipii'\  This  is  an  emendation  of  Ga- 
ratoni and  Dobree,  a very  obvious  emenda- 
tion of  the  corrupt  reading  ‘ore  ipsi.’ — 
‘consul:’  P.  Lentulus.  The  aediles  curules 
had  the  superintendence  of  tlie  ‘ ludi  so- 
lemnes,’  except  the  Apollinares,  which  were 
directed  by  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  ‘ ludi  ’ here  spoken  of  are 
supposed  to  be  ‘ dcdicatorii  ’ or  ‘ funebres  ’ 
(Halm). 

itanieg  eQ  G.,  * stantes  ei’ P.  Halm  (I) 
has  ‘ stantes  et,’  with  the  remark  that  We- 
senberg  has  done  right  in  preferring  this 
to  the  other  rending.  But  in  (2)  be  haa 
changed  bis  mind,  and  he  has  ' stantes  ei.' 
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ejua  impure  atque  infando  repressenint.  Voces  quidem  et  palma- 
runi  intentus  et  inaledictorum  clainorem  omnes  profuderunt.  .Sed 
quid  ego  populi  Romani  animuin  virtutemque  commeinoro,  liber- 
tatein  jam  ex  diuturna  servitute  dispicientis,  in  eo  homine,  cui  turn 
petenti  jam  aedilitatem  ne  histriones  quidem  coram  sedenti  peper- 
cenint  ? Nam  quum  ageretur  togata,  Simulans,  ut  opinor,  caterva 
tota  clarissima  concentione  in  ore  impuri  hominis  imminens  con- 
tionata  est : “ Huic  vitae  tuae  ” — et,  “ Post  principia  atque  exitus 
vitiosac  vitae  ! ” Sedebat  exaniraatus : et  is  qui  antea  cantorum 
convicio  contiones  celebrare  suas  solebat,  cantorum  ipsorum  vocibus 
ejiciebatur. 

Et  quoniam  facta  mentio  est  ludorum,  nc  illud  quidem  praeter- 
mittam,  in  magna  varietate  sententiarum  nuroquam  ullum  fuisse 
locum,  in  quo  aliquid  a poeta  dictum  cadere  in  tempus  nostrum 
vidcretur,  quod  aut  populum  universum  fugeret  aut  non  exprimeret 
ipse  actor.  Et,  quacso,  hoc  in  loco,  judices,  nc  qua  levitate  me 
ductum  ad  insolitum  genus  dicendi  labi  putetis,  si  de  poetis,  de 
histrionibus,  de  ludis  in  judicio  loquar.  LVI.  Non  sum  tarn 
ignarus,  judices,  caussarum,  non  tarn  insolens  in  dicendo,  ut  omni 


atque  ir\fando]  Corpua  infandum  din> 
tur  tarn  flagitiosum  ct  iitfame  ut  oratio  ver* 
bum  non  habeat  quod  ejus  turpitudinem 
aatis  exprimat  (Halm).  So  it  seema  like 

Kocr#]  * V’oees  * are  ‘ threats/  * words  of 
discontent/  * clamor  / **  simul  permotus 
eorum  yocibus  * (Cae»<ar,  B.  G.  r\.  Itf» ; Pro 
Clueritio,  c.  10;  In  Cat.  t.  8).  There  are 
other  meanings  of  ‘ voces  * which  the  context 
will  explain : 

**  Sunt  verba  et  voces  quibus  hunc  lenirc 
dolorem 

Possis  et  magnam  morbi  deponere  partem/* 
(Uor.  Kp.  i.  1.  34.) 

turn  petenti  jam]  ‘Turn  petenti/  at  that 
time,  is  made  more  emphatic  by  adding 
‘jam.* 

toffata,]  A Roman  play,  one  of  Ah«nius*, 
as  the  Srholiaiit  says. — ‘ ut  opinor  :*  sec  c. 
21.  The  ‘caterva  tota’  appears  to  bo  the 
whole  company  of  actors,  who  joined  togc« 
ther  to  say  what  they  did  say,  whether  it 
was  right  for  tliem  all  to  say  it  or  not ; and 
they  looked  Clodius  full  in  the  face,  * in 
ore  . . . imminens  / which  was  enough  to 
put  the  impudent  rascal  out  of  countenance, 
and  worw?  than  the  apparition  of  the  Re- 
public which  the  Declamator’s  fervid  iina- 
ginatiun  calls  up  (De  Domo,  c.  55,  and  note). 


Tlie  words  which  are  quoted  from  the 
play  stand  thus  in  Halm  (2) : 

“ huic,  Tite, 

tuapost  principia  atque  exitus  vitiosac  vitae.'* 

“ huic,  Tite,  iua  nos  : huic  tite  tua  P.  G. 
(sed  G.  etuay*  (Halm). 

cantorum  conricto]  Clodius  had  bis  ' can- 
tores,*  his  hirelings,  in  the  popular  assem- 
blies ready  to  obey  his  signal.  Abrami 
quotes  a passage  from  Plutarch  (Pomp.  c. 
48)  which  explains  this : “ At  last  when 
Pompeius  came  forward  on  the  occasion  of 
a certain  trial,  Clodius  having  with  him  a 
body  of  men  filled  with  insolence  and  arro- 
gance took  his  station  in  a conspicuous 
place,  and  put  to  them  the  following  ques- 
tions: ‘Who  is  ImjKjrator  unlimited.^  What 
man  seeks  another  man  ? Who  scratches  his 
head  with  one  linger?’  The  people  like  a 
chorus  trained  to  chant  corresponding  parts, 
while  Clodius  was  shaking  bis  toga,  at 
every  question  with  loud  shouts  replied 
* Pompeius.'  ” 

magna  rarietate  eententiarum]  “ quas 
fabulae  continebant”  (Halm),  who  apo- 
logizes for  his  explanation,  because  Osiand(*r 
translated  it  ‘ when  there  is  so  gnat  a variety 
of  opinions.’  This  Osiandcr  is  a rare  man, 
not  to  be  found  every  day. 

58.  inaolene  tn  dicendo,]  ‘Insolens* 
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ex  genere  orationem  aucuper  et  otnnes  undique  flosculos  carpam 
atque  delibem.  Scio  quid  gravitas  vestra,  quid  haec  advocatio, 
quid  ille  conventus,  quid  dignitas  P.  Sestii,  quid  periculi  magnitudo, 
quid  aetas,  quid  hoiios  mcus  postulet.  Sed  mihi  sumpsi  hoc  loco 
doctrinam  quandam  juvcntuti  qui  essent  optiinates.  In  ea  ex- 
plicanda  demonstrandum  est  non  esse  populares  omnes  eos  qui 
putentur.  Id  facillime  consequar,  si  universi  populi  judicium  verum 
et  incorruptum  et  si  intimos  sensus  civitatis  expressero.  Quid  fuit 
illud  quod,  recenti  nuntio  de  illo  senatus  consuito  quod  factum  est 
in  tempio  Virtutis  ad  ludos  scenamque  perlato,  consessu  maximo, 
sumnius  artifex  et  mehercule  semper  partinm  in  re  publica  tarn 
quam  in  sccna  optimarum,  flens  et  recenti  laetitia  et  mixto  dolore 
ac  desiderio  mei,  egit  apud  populum  Romanum  multo  graviorilms 
verbis  rocam  caussam  quam  egomet  de  me  agere  potuisseni  ? Summi 
enim  poetae  ingenium  non  solum  arte  sua,  sed  etiam  dolore  expri- 
niebat.  f Qua  enim  : 

“ qui  rcm  publicam  certo  anitno  adjuverit, 
Statuerit,  steterit  cum  Achivis  ” — 
vobiscum  me  stctisse  dicebat,  vestros  ordines  doinonstrabat : re- 
vocabatur  ab  univcrsis — 

“ re  dubia 

Ilaut  dubitarit  vitam  oflferre  nec  capiti  pepercerit." 


means  what  it  ought  to  mean,  * unused  to  ;* 
as  in  Torenee,  Andria,  4.  4,  **  Quid  tu 
Athenis  insolens?*'  Horace,  Carm.L  6,  has 
Kinirabitur  insolons.”  Halm  compares 
Pro  Rose.  Am.  c,  HI : “ propter  fori  judicio- 
ruinque  inaolentiam.** 

adrocatio,']  Pro  Roscio  Com.  c.  6, 
Vol.  II. — ‘quid  aetas:*  Cicero  was  now 
fifty  years  old,  as  Halm  reminds  us.— *doc- 
trinam  . « . juventuti  qui  essent:*  'a  les« 
son  for  youth  to  tell  them  who  arc  the  Opti- 
nmtes.* 

Quid  fuit  Uiud  quod^l  * ^\^lat  must  I 
say  of  this,  that,*  or  any  thing  else  to  the 
like  effect  will  do.  Halm  understands  it 
riicht,  *quam  praeclarum  fuit  illud,*  &c. 
The  two  (fcrman  translators  whom  he  cites 
arc  both  wrong ; Osiander  is  one  of  them. 

Virlufh']  **  * Virtutis  * habet  A.  cujus 
quoque  testimonio  refutatur  conjectura 
Garatoni,  qui  in  Cur.  sec.  ad  Plane,  c.  32 
proposueral:  tcmplo  JIonori$-Viriulis** 

(Hahn). 

MUtnmuM  arfijej?']  Aesopus,  the  actor, 
one  of  the  few  actors  whose  names  have  sur- 
vived : 


■ ea  quum  reprehendere  concr 
Quae  gravis  Aesopus,  quae  doctus  Rt>scius 
egit’*  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  81.) 

lie  had  a son  who  spent  in  extravagance 
what  hU  fatlicr  eanied  by  hard  labour.  So 
the  world  is  always  the  same  : 

**  Filius  Aesojii  detractam  cx  aure  MeteU 
lae, 

Scilicet  ut  decies  solidum  exsorbcrct, 
aceto 

Diluit.**  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  v.  239.) 

The  Scholiast  says,  Aesopus  egisse  videtur 
Accii  fnbulam,  quae  inscribitur  Eurysaccs, 
ita  ut  per  omnem  actionis  cursum  tempera 
rei  publicae  significareutur  et  quidetn  Cice> 
ronis  firtuna  deploraretur.*' 

apud  populum]  * egit  apud  P.  R.*  G., 
Halm  (2).  In  (1)  Halm  has  * ad  populum.* 
Wt^senberg  shows  that  * caussam  ^ aliquem 
agcrc’  is  L.'itin.  It  occurs  in  Ad  Div.  v, 
10,  and  elsewhere. 

Qua  enim]  is  addixl  by  Kocchly 

and  Maehly,  and  accepted  by  Halm  (2). 
haul  dubilarit]  * Haut  ’ is  Madvig’.s 
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Haec  quantis  ab  illo  clamoribus  agebantur,  quum  jam  omisso 
gestu  verbis  poetae  et  studio  actoris  et  exspectationi  nostrae 
plauderetur : “ Summuni  amicum,  siimnio  in  bello  ” — nam  illud 
ipse  actor  adjungebat  amico  animo  et  fortaase  homines  propter 
aliquod  desiderium  approbabant : “ suinmo  ingenio  praeditum.” 
LV'II.  Jam  ilia  quanto  cum  gemitu  populi  Romani  ab  eodem 
paullo  post  in  cadem  fabula  sunt  acta!  “O  pater!” — Me,  me 
ille  absentem  ut  patrem  deplorandum  putarat,  quern  Q.  Catulus, 
quern  multi  alii  saope  in  senatu  patrem  patriae  nominarant — Quanto 
cum  fletu  de  illis  nostris  incendiis  ac  minis,  quum  patrem  pulsum, 
patriam  afflictam  deploraret,  domum  incensam  eversamque:  sic  egit, 
ut  demonstrata  pristina  fortuna,  quum  se  convertisset,  “ Haec 
omnia  vidi  inflammari  ” — fletum  etiam  inimicis  atque  invidis  ex- 
citaret ! Pro  di  immortales  ! quid  ilia,  quemadmodum  dixit  idem  ! 
quae  mihi  quidem  ita  et  acta  et  scripts  videntur  esse  ut  vel  a 
Q.  Catulo,  si  revixisset,  praeclare  posse  dici  viderentur ; is  enim 
libere  reprehendere  et  accusare  populi  nonnumquam  temeritatem 
solcbat  aut  errorem  senatus : 

“ O ingratibci  Argivi,  immunes  Grai,  immemores  benefici !” 


emendation  in  place  of  the  MSS.  * ut.” 
Halm  (2)  writes  the  linos  thus  : 

“ re  dubia 

Haut  dabitarit  vitam  ofTorre  nee  capili  pe- 

percerit/* 

which  is  perhaps  a faulty  division  of  the 
lines,  for  * diibitarit  vitam  ofTerro  nec  capili 
pepercerit ' is  a trochaic  tetrameter  catalec- 
tic.  In  the  precedini;  line  there  is  perhaps 
some  corruption,  unless  we  make  it  end  ‘ re 
dubia  baut/  and  1 do  not  know  if  that 
would  be  right. 

omimo  yw/w]  The  ‘gestus*  or  action 
was  what  the  Romans  most  admired  in 
acting;  but  on  this  occasion  so  great  was 
their  favour  towards  Cicero  that  they  thought 
only  of  the  poet’s  words,  which  were  ap- 
plicable to  Cicero's  condition. — * adjunge- 
bat the  * actor  ' added  himself,  as  Manu- 
tinus  informs  us ; which,  says  Halm,  is 
shown  by  the  word  * ipse.' 

fi7*  0 paierf]  In  this  exclamation  of 
Andromache,  ‘pafer’  signifies  Eetion,  her 
father,  whose  city,  Tliebe,  had  been  over- 
thrown by  the  Achivi  and  himself  slain, 
rather  than  Priam  (Orelli).  It  is  imma- 
terial who  says  it.  The  word  * pater,’  says 
Cicero,  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  j>eo- 
ple  tho  man  who  had  been  saluted  with  the 
title  of  ' pater  patriae.' 


“ Roma  patrem  patriae  Ciceroncra  libera 
dixit:”  (Juvenal  viii.  244.) 

of  whom  Pliny  (vti.  31)  says,  Salve  primus 
omnium  parens  patriae  appellate,  primus  in 
toga  triumphum  linguacquc  laurc^am  me- 
rite.” — ‘eversam,  quae  sic,’  Bake,  Halm  (2). 

Haec  ommVi  vidi  in/lamman']  The  j>as- 
sage  is  in  the  Tusculan.  EHsput.  iii.  Ill,  a 
specimen  of  old  Latin  anapae.stics : 

**  O pater,  O Priami  domus, 

Saeptum  altisono  cardine  templum, 
Vidi  ego  te,  adstantc  ope  barbarica, 
Tectis  caelatis,  laqneatis 
Auro,  chore  instructam  rr^fice. 

Haec  omnia  vidi  inflammari, 

Priamo  vi  vitam  evitari, 

Joris  a ram  sanguine  turpari.” 

quid  ilia,  quemadmodum  dixit  idem  .^] 
So  Halm  prints  it  in  (1)  ; and  I follow  him. 
In  (2)  he  prints  it  thus:  ‘quid?  ilia  quem- 
admndum  dixit  idem.’  An  example  that 
second  thoughts  are  not  always  the  best; 
and  I think  there  arc  other  instances  in 
wl»ich  his  first  edition  of  the  text  is  better 
than  the  last. 

0 inpraitfici  Arqivi,']  Cicero  does  not 
say  this  verse  is  fn)m  the  same  play  ; but 
it  is  from  some  tragedy.  Mmmuncs/  says 
the  Scholiast,  means  ‘ingratos.’  Orelli 
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Non  erat  illud  quidem  verum ; non  enim  ingrati,  sed  miseri,  quibus 
reddere  salutem  a quo  acceperant  non  licerct ; nec  unus  in  quem- 
quam  umquam  gratior  quain  in  me  universi : — sed  tainen  illud 
Bcripsit  disertissiinus  poeta  pro  me,  egit  fortissimus  actor  non 
solum  optimus  de  me,  quum  omnes  ordines  demonstraret,  sena- 
tum,  cquitcs  Romanos,  universum  populum  Romanum  accu- 
saret : 

“ Exsulare  sinitis,  sistis  pelli,  pulsum  patimini.” 

Quae  turn  significatio  fuerit  omnium,  quae  declaratio  voluntatis  ab 
univcrso  populo  Romano  in  caussa  hominis  non  popularis,  equidcm 
audicbam  ; existiraare  facilius  possunt  qui  adfuerunt. 

LVIll.  Et,  quoniam  hue  me  provexit  oratio,  histrio  casum 
meum  toties  collacrimavit,  quum  ita  dolonter  agerct  caussam 
meam  ut  vox  ejus  ilia  praeclara  lacrimis  impediretur;  neque 
poetae,  quorum  ego  semper  ingenia  dilexi,  tempori  meo  defuenint ; 
eaque  populus  Romanus  non  solum  plausu,  sed  etiam  gemitu  suo 
comprobavit.  Utrum  igitur  haec  Aesopum  potius  pro  me  aut 
Attium  dicere  oportuit,  si  populus  Romanus  liber  esset,  an  principes 
civitatis!  Nominatim  sum  appellatus  in  Bruto  : 


cites  Plautus  (Trinum.  i.  1,2):  “immune 
faoinus,’'  that  is  *ingratum;'  and  Cicero 
(De  Am.  c.  14)  : “ non  est  enim  inhumana 
virtus  m*<[ue  immunis,”  wlierc  some  MSS. 
have  the  corrupt  reoding  Mmroanis,’  as  in 
this  passage  all  the  MSS.  have  the  corrupt 
ri'oding  *inanes,’  except  A.  (Orelli).  In 
the  jiassage  of  the  De  Ainicitia,  'immunis* 
means,  I think,  'docs  not  refuse  to  dU> 
charge  its  duties.* 

iilnd  icriptU  . . . pro  m<»,]  * Illud  * the 

next  line,  uhich  he  is  going  to  quote.  After 
f|UOting  the  hrst  verse,  which  would  seem  to 
reproach  the  people  with  ingratitude,  ho 
corrects  himself;  and  he  says  that  they 
were  not  ungrateful,  but  unfortunate.  The 
next  verse  however,  'Exsulare,'  &c.,  was 
so  applicable  that  the  )K)ct  wrote  it  for  him 
(pro  me).  This  is  We^enberg's  explana- 
tion, who  odds  sometliing  else  ^so  to  refute 
Madvig's  proposal  to  write  * pro  re ' for 
* pro  me a proposal  which  one  would 
hardly  expect  from  such  a critic,  when 
the  opposition  of  * scripsit  . . . pro  me,' 
‘ egit , . . de  me  * is  so  obvious. 

non  popuiaris^']  Manutins  supposed  Cicero 
to  say  that  though  he  was  * nomine  non  jk)« 
pulariH,'  he  had  experienced  tlie  good  will  of 
the'populus.'  Halm  explains  it  right:  Cicero 
is  speaking  ironically,  for  he  is  thus  more 
completely  refuting  the  opinion  of  his  ene- 
mies about  their  own  popidarity. 


eguidem  audiebam ;]  The  MSS.  have 
' audiebamus but  the  third  edition  of 
Ascensius  and  the  edition  of  Hervagius 
have  * audiebam.'  ' Equidcm  ’ is  ' ego  qui- 
dem,’ or  at  least  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
* ego  quidem  ' by  Cicero,  who  only  uses  it 
with  the  first  person;  and  it  would  be  a 
strange  use  of  the  word  to  connect  it  with 
a verb  in  the  first  |>erson  plural.  In  this 
oration  we  have  an  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  word  (c.  33) : “ vos  haec  melius  scire 
potestis : equidem  audita  dico.''  Madvig 
in  his  remarks  on  this  passage  had  said  that 
Cicero  in  his  orations  does  not  speak  of 
himself  in  the  plural  number;  a remark 
which  many  passages  show  to  be  untrue ; 
for  instance,  c.  22  of  this  chapter : “ C. 
Mariuin  ...  ex  iisdem  quibus  nos  radidbus 
natum  “ (Holm). 

4)8.  Et,  quoniam']  Halm  has  a remark  on 
‘et,*  that  it  not  only  serves  to  maintain  the 
continuity  of  the  discourse,  but  also  to  an- 
nex the  particle  * neque  :'  * et  histrio  coUa- 
crimavit,  neque  poetae  defucrunt.' 

in  Eruto:]  A play  of  .Attius  in  which 
the  name  of  Tullius  occumHl,  who  must  bo 
Servius  Tullius  the  founder  of  Roman  li- 
berty. It  is  an  absurd  notion  of  a critic 
cited  by  Halm  and  of  Driimann  (ii.  p.  294), 
that  .Vesopus  the  actor  changed  the  nam«* 
in  the  play  in  such  way  as  to  signify 
Tulliua. 
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“ Tulliu.s,  qui  libertatem  civibus  stabiliverat.” 

Milics  revocatum  est.  Paruinne  videbatur  populus  Romanus 
judicare  id  a me  et  a senatu  esse  constitutum,  quod  perditi  civcs 
sublatum  per  nos  criminabantur ! Maximum  vcro  populi  Romani 
judicium  universi  consc.s.su  gladiatorio  declaratum  est.  Erat  enini 
munus  Scipionis,  dignum  et  eo  ipso  et  illo  Q.  Mctello  cui  dabatur. 
Id  autcm  spectaculi  genus  erat,  quod  onmi  frequentia  atque  omni 
genere  hominum  ceicbratur,  quo  multitudo  maxime  delectatur. 
In  bunc  consessuni  P.  Sestius  tribunus  plebis,  quum  ageret  nihil 
aliud  in  eo  magistratu  nisi  meam  caussara,  venit  et  se  populo  dcdit, 
non  plausus  cupiditate,  sed  ut  ipsi  inimici  nostri  voluntatom 
universi  populi  viderent.  Venit,  ut  scitis,  a columna  Maenia. 
Tantus  est  ex  omnibus  spectaculis  usque  a Gapitolio,  tantus  ex 
fori  cancellis  plausus  excitatus,  ut  numquam  major  conscnsio  aut 
apertior  populi  Romani  universi  fuisse  ulla  in  caussa  diceretur. 
Ubi  erant  turn  illi  contionum  moderatores,  legum  domini,  civiuin 
expulsores  ? aliusne  est  aliquis  improbis  civibus  peculiaris  populus, 
cui  nos  offensi  invisiqne  fuerimus  ? 

LIX.  Equidem  existimo  nullum  tempus  esse  frequentioris  populi 
quam  illud  gladiatorium,  neque  contionis  ullius  neque  vero  ullorum 
comitiorum.  Haec  igitur  innumcrabilis  hominum  multitudo,  haec 
populi  Bomani  tanta  .significatio  sine  ulla  varietatc  universi,  quum 
illis  ipsis  diebus  do  me  actum  iri  putaretur,  quid  declaravit  nisi 
optimorum  civium  salutem  et  dignitatem  populo  Romano  caram 
esse  universo!  At  vero  ille,  qui  de  me  non  patris,  avi,  proavi. 


TliU  U Schutz'a  correction  of 
the  MSS.  reading  'universe.*  The  same 
order  of  words  occurs  in  this  chapter,  “ uni* 
versi  populi  and  c.  59,  '*  populo  Romano 
. . . universe.’* 

Scipionis,']  This  was  the  Scipio  who  was 
afterwards  the  father-in-law  of  Cn.  Pom- 
peius,  and  wlio  died  bj  his  own  hand  at  the 
close  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  adopted 
into  the  family  of  the  MetelU,  and  so  became 
Q.  Metellus  Scipio.  He  gave  a show  of 
gladiators  in  honour  of  Q.  Metellu.s  Pius,  the 
son  of  Numidicus.  Pius  had  died  several 
years  before  tlio  games  (Dion  37.  c.  37)* 
te  popy/o  dedi/,]  Sec  c.  54,  note. 
a co/umna  Maenia.]  P.  G'.;  'ad  colum- 
nam  Maeniam  ’ S.  " Haec  in  vicinia  fori 
et  juvta  comitium  posita  sic  nominabatnr” 
(Scho.I).  Halm  had  ‘ad  columnam  Mac- 
niam*  in  (1),  and  he  added  that  Wesenberg 
rightly  defends  it,  saying  that  Sestius  did 
not  come  to  see  the  gladiators  a co/.  M.,  but 


ad  col.  M.,  to  see  the  games  from  it.  But 
in  (2)  Halm  has  the  reding  in  the  text. 

spectaculis]  Places  from  which  the  Ludi 
were  seen.  Compare  Pro  Murena,  c.  34, 
and  the  note:  "At  spectacula  sunt  tribu- 
tim  data”  (Matth.).— ' ex  fori  cancellis the 
wooden  inclosure  or  railing  si‘t  up  to  mark 
out  the  place  for  the  Ludi.  See  Verr.  u. 
3.  c.  59,  and  the  note  on  * cancelli.’ 

59.  de  me  actum  iri]  Mistranslated  by 
Osiander,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  say 
how,  for  nobody  else  can  make  the  same 
mistake,  nor  mistake  the  meaning  at  all. 

f//e,]  Halm  (2)  has  * praetor  * after  * illc.* 
The  common  reading  was,  ‘ At  vero  illc  tri- 
bunus pi.,*  which  would  mean  Publiu.s  ('lo- 
dius.  But  GaraUmi  maintained  that  Appius 
the  praetor  is  meant  by  ‘ ille,’  and  the  Scho- 
lia'it  says  that  Appius  is  meant.  Druntaim 
(v.  p.  f)7d,  n.  95)  does  not  admit  that  the 
Scholiast  is  right.  Goratoni  observes  that 
Clodius  presented  himself  only  once  at  the 
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majorum  dcnique  suorum  omnium,  sed  Graeculorum  institute  con- 
tionem  interrogare  solebat,  “Velletne  me  redire,”  et,  quum  erat 
reclamatum  seinivivis  mercenariorum  vocibus,  populum  Romanum 
negare  dicebat ; is,  quum  quotidie  gladiatores  spectaret,  numquam 
est  conspectus  quum  veniret.  Emergebat  subito,  quum  sub 
tabulas  subrepserat,  ut  “Mater  te  appello”  dicturus  videretur. 
Itaque  ilia  via  latebrosior,  qua  spectatum  ille  veniebat,  Appia  jam 
vocabatur.  Qui  tamen  quoquo  tempore  conspectus  erat,  non  modo 
gladiatores,  sed  equi  ipsi  gladiatorum  repentinis  sibilis  extimesce- 
bant.  Videtisne  igitur  quantum  inter  populum  Romanum  et  con- 
tionem  intersit ; dominos  contionum  omni  odio  populi  notari ; qui- 
bus  autem  consistere  in  operarum  contionibus  non  liceat,  cos  omni 
populi  Romani  significatione  decorari  ? 

Tu  mihi  etiam  M.  Atilium  Regulum  commemoras,  qui  redire 
ipse  Karthagincm  sua  voluntate  ad  supplicium  quam  sine  iis  cap- 
tivis,  a quibus  ad  senatuin  missus  erat,  Romae  nianere  maluerit,  et 
mihi  negas  optandum  reditum  fuisse  per  familias  comparatas  et 
homines  armatos  ? LX.  Vim  scilicet  ego  desideravi,  qui,  dum  vis 
fuit,  nihil  egi,  et  quein,  si  vis  non  fuisset,  nulla  res  labefactare 


Ludi,  c.  54  ; but  Cicero  says  of  this  man 
whoever  be  was,  **  is  quum  quotidie  gladia> 
tores  spectaret.*'  But  there  is  no  weight  in 
this  remark.  Who  supposes  that  Clodius 
never  presented  himself  at  Ludi  but  once 
in  his  life;  and  that  this  man«  though  be 
was  a spectator,  was  not  seen  at  his  coming? 
(numquam  est  conspectus  quum  veniret.) 
Guratoni  has  some  other  reasons,  not  very 
weighty,  I think,  though  Halm  has  a dif« 
ferent  opinion. 

Emerffebat  iubilOtl  The  man  had  got  under 
the  planks,  the  place  from  which  the  ghosts 
come  up,  and  ho  emerged  from  this  bole  as 
if  he  were  the  ghost  in  the  play  of  Ilione, 
which  cries  out  ‘ Ma*er  te  appello.*  “ They 
art'  the  words  of  Deiphilus,  who  had  been 
killed  by  bis  father  Polymestor,  and  re- 
turning from  the  regions  below  addresses 
his  mother  Ilione  in  the  play  of  Pacuviua, 
Heindorf,  Hor.  Serm.  ii.  3.  v.  60*'  (Mat. 
tbiae).  The  Scholiast  on  Cicero  and  Por. 
pbyrion  on  Horace  speak  of  the  shade  of 
Poiydorus  and  not  of  Deiphilus.  The  play 
was  probably  a favourite  at  Rome  (see 
Maclcane’s  Hor.  note  on  Sat.  ii.  3.  v.  GO). 

hiebrosior,]  A.,  * latebrosa  ’ P.  G,  This, 
says  Mattliiae,  is  an  * ^regia  dilogia,*  the 
comparison  betwi>en  the  stealthy  way  in 
which  Appius  Claudius  got  to  see  the  ex- 
hibition and  the  Appia  via  constructed  by 


his  ancestor  Claudius  Caecus.  The  joke  is 
Cicero's  own  I think,  as  Halm  suggests. 
Opinions  may  differ  about  its  egregiousness. 

equi  Of  the  ‘essedarii*  and  *andaba- 
tae'  (Abraini).  The  hisses  frightenedtho.vcry 
horses.  Halm  cannot  refrain  from  copying 
Osiander's  version  of  this  passage.  * oblec- 
tationis  causa.*  However  I can.  We  have 
had  enough  of  this  kind  of  oblectation. 

TV  miAi]  Thu  usual  juxta|>osition  in 
Cicero  when  two  persons  are  put  face  to 
face.  The  story  about  Regulus  is  told  hero 
in  the  same  way  as  in  Horace,  Carm.  iii.  5; 
the  other  story  is  that  be  was  sent  to  Homo 
about  the  ransom  of  the  Carthaginian  cap- 
tives. The  pn)secutor  is  said  to  have  con. 
trasted  liegulus  with  Cicero,  Regulus  who 
would  not  stay  in  Rome,  while  his  fellow, 
captives  were  in  thtr  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  Cicero  who  rather  than  stay  in  exile, 
effected  his  return  by  violence  and  the  aid 
of  armed  men. 

CO.  niA<7  eyi,]  For  I loft  my  country  to 
avoid  using  force  against  fort*o  (Manuiius). 
— ‘ senatus  publice  . . . grafias  egit;*  see 
Pro  Plane,  c.  32  (Halm). — * qui  provinciaa 
cum  iin|ierio  proconsuls  and  propraetors, 
as  Manutius  observes,  for  * quaestores  * and 
Megati*  had  not  that  which  the  Romans 
called  ‘ imperium.* 
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potuissct.  Hunc  ego  reditum  rcpudiarcm,  qui  ita  florens  fuit,  ut 
verear,  ne  qui  me  studio  gloriae  putct  idcirco  exisse  ut  ita  rodi- 
rem  ? Qiiem  cnim  umquam  scnatus  civeni  nisi  me  nationibus 
exteris  coramendavit  2 cujua  umquam  propter  salutcin  nisi  mcam 
senatus  publice  sociis  populi  Romani  gratias  egit  2 De  me  uno 
patres  conscripti  decreverunt,  ut,  qui  provineias  cum  imperio 
obtincrent,  qui  quaestores  legatique  essent,  salutem  et  vitam  cus- 
todirent.  In  una  mea  caussa  post  Romam  conditam  factum  est, 
ut  littcris  consularibus  ex  scnatus  consulto  cuiicta  ex  Italia  omncs 
qui  rein  publicam  salvam  vellent  convocarentur.  Quod  numquam 
senatus  in  universae  rei  publicae  periculo  decrevit,  id  in  unius 
mea  salute  conservanda  dccernendum  putavit.  Quern  curia  magis 
requisivit  2 quern  forum  luxit  2 quern  aeque  ipsa  tribunalia  desi- 
deravenmt2  Omnia  discessu  meo  dcserta,  horrida,  muta,  plena 
luctus  et  maeroris  fuerunt.  Quis  est  Italiae  locus  in  quo  non 
fixum  sit  in  publicis  monumentis  studium  salutis  meae,  testimonium 
dignitatis  2 

LX  I.  Nam  quid  ego  ilia  de  me  divina  senatus  consulta  coinme- 
morein  2 vel  quod  in  templo  Jovis  Optimi  Maximi  factum  est, 
quum  vir,  is  qui  tripertitas  orbis  terrarum  oras  atque  regiones 
tribus  triumphis  adjunctas  huic  imperio  notavit,  de  scripto  sen- 


iHieris  consularibus]  The  letter  of  P. 
Lentulu<»  only»c.  22.  Halm  says  that  Walter 
(Hist.  Jar.  Korn.  p.  135,  ed.  ii.)  obsorres 
that  this  letter  was  sent  at  that  time,  be- 
cause in  the  harvest  season  it  was  not  usual 
for  the  country  folks  to  attend  the  comitia, 
especially  those  from  the  remoter  parts  of 
Italy.  How  the  country  folks  could  come 
to  Rome  from  remote  parts  of  Italy  at  any 
season  to  attend  the  comitia  is  a thing  that 
passes  my  understanding.  They  would  be 
weeks  on  their  journey  and  return,  and 
would  spend  the  profits  of  a whole  year. 
The  consul’s  letter  might  invite  all  Italy, 
but  all  Italy  would  not  and  could  not  come. 
This  is  said  ' oratorio,’  falsely.  In  the  next 
chapter  be  speaks  soberly  eorura  qui  ex 
municipiis  cunvencrant  admonitu.”  Many 
of  the  richer  people  from  the  towns  might 
come,  and  that  would  be  all. 

cuncia  sj:  Italia]  Comp.  Quum  Senatui, 
c.  9. 

Jixum  sii]  *'  scil.  decrctiim  aliquod  decu- 
rionum  ” (Orelli).  Some  inscription,  per- 
haps a bronze  tablet,  fixed  up  in  a public 
place. 

fi\.  in  templo  Joris]  In  the  Capitolium, 
the  chief  of  all  the  Roman  * templa,’  where 
the  weightiest  matters  were  discussed  ; 


Appian,  Libyc.  c.  T5:  “Tlio  Senate  met 
in  the  Capitolium,  where  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  deliberate  about  war  ” (Abrami). 

gut  Iripertitas,  &c.]  Two  of  Cn.  Pom- 
peius’  triumphs  are  spoken  of  in  the  De 
Imp.  Cn.  Pompeii,  c.  20,  and  the  notes, 
Vol.  II,  IIU  first  triumph  was  for  his 
.\frican  victories,  his  second  for  his  victo- 
ries in  Spain,  and  his  third  for  his  victory 
over  Mithridates  in  Asia  (Plutarch,  Pomp, 
cc.  14,22,45).  The  triumph  over  Mith- 
ridates is  described  by  Plutarch  (c.  45),  who 
says  : “ But  it  was  the  chief  thing  towards 
his  glory,  and  what  hod  never  happeinnl 
before  to  any  Roman,  that  he  celebrated  his 
third  triumph  over  the  third  continent.  For 
though  others  before  him  bad  triumphed 
three  times,  Poropeius  by  liaving  gained  his 
first  triumph  over  Libya,  his  second  over 
Europe,  and  this  the  last  over  A^a,  seemed 
in  a manner  to  have  brought  the  whole 
world  into  his  three  triumplis.”  Wo  may 
translate : “ The  man  who  marked  three 
separate  extremes  and  divisions  of  the  world 
as  added  to  our  empire  by  his  three  tri- 
umphs.” 

de  scripto]  He  delivered  a written  speech, 
which  was  a mark  of  care  and  earnestness, 
on  the  occasion. — ' unus  dissentiret  hostis  :* 
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tentia  dicta  tnihi  uni  testimonium  patriae  conscn'atac  dedit ; cujus 
sententiam  ita  frcquentissimus  senatus  seciitus  est  ut  unus  dissen- 
tiret  hostis,  idque  ipsum  tabulis  publicis  mandaretur  ad  memoriam 
posteri  teniporis  scmpitemam : vel  quod  est  postridie  decretum  in 
curia  populi  ipsius  Romani  ct  corum  qui  ex  muuicipiis  convencrant 
admonitu,  ne  quis  de  caelo  servaret,  ne  quis  moram  ullam  afferret ; 
si  quis  alitcr  fecisset,  eum  plane  eversorem  rei  publicae  fore  idque 
senatum  gravissime  laturum,  et  ut  statim  de  ejus  facto  referretur. 
Qua  gravitate  sua  quum  frcquens  senatus  nonnulloruui  scelus 
audaciamquc  tardassct,  tamcn  illud  addidit,  ut,  si  dicbus  quinque 
quibus  agi  de  me  potuisset  non  esset  actum,  redirem  in  patriam 
dignitatc  omni  rccuperata. 

LXII.  Decrevit  eodem  tempore  senatus,  ut  iis  qui  ex  tota  Italia 
salutis  meae  caussa  convenerant  agerentur  gratiae,  atquc  ut  cidem 
ad  res  redeuntes  ut  venirent  rogarentur.  Ilaec  erat  studiorum  in 
iiiea  salute  contentio,  ut  ii  qui  a senatu  de  me  rogabantur  eidem 
senatui  pro  me  supplicarent.  Atque  ita  in  his  rebus  unus  est  solus 
inventus  qui  ab  hac  tarn  iiupcnsa  voluntate  bonorum  palam  dissi- 
deret,  ut  etiara  Q.  Metellus  consul,  qui  milii  vel  maxime  ex  magnis 
contentionibns  rei  publicae  fuisset  inimicus,  de  mca  salute  ret- 


“ one  expressed  his  dissent  and  he  was  my 
enemy/'  a man  who  had  attacked  him,  as  a 
foreign  enemy  would  do,  with  arms,  P. 
Ciodius.  Compare  Quum  Senatui,  c.  10: 
“ Quo  (]uidem  die,"  &c.  The  * tabulae 
puhlime,'  says  Graevius,  are  the  'tabulae' 
in  which  the  * acta  diuma  senatus  refereban- 
tur.' 

nt!  de  caelo  servaret,']  “That  no 
person  should  attempt  to  stop  the  procecd- 
in  Cicertt’s  favour  by  an  'ubnuntiatiu.'  " 
Hut  a Lex  of  Ciodius  in  the  preceding 
year  had  enacted  ' ne  quis  de  caelo  servaret,* 
and  so  had  put  an  end  to  the  ' obnuntiatio  ' 
(c.  ir>).  Ferratius  has  a long  note  here. 
It  appears  this  passage  and  others 

that  though  Ciodius*  IjOX  w*as  ]>assed,  the 
Senate  did  not  think  that  the  ' obnuntiatio  * 
was  taken  away.  If  Ciodius*  law  was  gene- 
ral and  nut  for  a limiUNl  time  or  purpose,  it 
was  valid  jn  this  affair  of  Cicero,  and  there 
could  be  no  danger  of  an  ‘ obnuntiatio 
and  yet  the  Senate  micht  still  fear  that  an 
♦obnuntiatio*  might  be  made.  Ferratius 
coneludcM  that  Ciodius*  Lex  wa«  this,  “ ne 
sibi  tribuno  pi.  legem  quamlibet  ferenti  vel 
fribuni  collegae  intercedere  vel  alii  magis- 
tratus  obnuntiarc  {K>8sent ; i|Uod  oratorie 
CicH*ro  saepe  conqueritur,  quippe  ipsi  et 
universae  civitati  perniciosum  fuerat"  He 


thinks  that  the  passage  in  Dion  38.  c.  14, 
su])ports  this  exposition. 

re/efTelur.]  The  matter  would  be  re- 
fiTred  to  the  Senate  for  their  deliberation. 
Mention  is  made  in  a letter  to  Atticus  (iv. 
2)  of  a ' relatio  * on  the  subject  of  the  ‘ in- 
tercessio  * of  the  tr.  pi.  Serranus.  Com]>aro 
Quum  Senatui,  c.  11  (Manutius),  and  tho 
note  on  that  passage. 

addidit,  vt,  «i]  The  common  reading  is 
♦addidit,  si.’  “ ♦ fV  «’*  G.,  ut  Wesen- 
hergius  p.  6 emendavit**  (Halm). — ‘die- 
bus  quinque:*  ♦' comitialibus,  quibus  agi 
cum  populo  licebat.  Non  enim  dicit : 
quinque  continentihus  diebus,  sed  quinque 
quibus  agi  potuisset”  (Manutius). 

62.  ad  res  redeuntes]  Wlien  the  busi- 
ness of  the  forum  arftl  the  comilia  was  re- 
sumed after  a holiday  or  vacation.  Com- 
{wre  Quum  Senatui,  c.  11,  and  the  note. 

studiorum  . . . contentio,]  Tho  Senate 
and  the  people  vied  with  one  another  in 
promoting  Cicero’s  return  : the  ]>eople  were 
intreated  by  the  Senate  to  come  to  Rome 
♦ ad  res  redeuntes,*  and  the  jieoplc  intreated 
the  Senate  on  behalf  of  Citrero. 

rettulerit.]  He  made  the  motion  for  the 
SCtum  which  was  passed  in  the  Templum 
Jovis:  Quum  Senatui,  c.  10,  and  the  note. 
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tulerit.  Qui  excitatus  quum  sununa  auctoritate  P.  Servilii,  turn  incrc- 
dibili  quadain  gravitate  dicendi,  quum  ille  omnes  prope  ab  inferis 
evocasset  Mctellos,  et  ad  illius  generis  quod  sibi  cum  eo  commune 
esset  dignitatem  propinqui  sui  raentem  a Clodianis  latrociniis  re- 
flexisset,  quumque  cum  ad  domestici  exempli  memoriam  et  ad 
Numidici  illius  Metelli  casum  vel  gloriosum  vel  gravem  conver- 
tisset,  collacrimavit  vir  egregius  ac  vcre  Metellus  totumque  se 
P.  Servilio  dicenti  etiam  turn  tradidit,  nec  illam  divinam  gravitatem 
plenam  antiquitatis  diutius  homo  ejusdem  sanguinis  potuit  sus- 
tinere  et  mecum  absens  beneficio  suo  rediit  in  gratiam.  Quod 
certe,  si  est  aliqui  sensus  in  morte  praeclarorum  virorum,  quum 
omnibus  Metellis,  turn  vero  uni  viro  fortissimo  et  praestantissimo 
civi  gratissimum  fratri  suo  fecit,  socio  laborum,  periculorum,  con- 
silionim  meoruin. 

LXIII.  Reditus  vero  mens  qui  fueritquisignorat!  quemadmodum 
inihi  advenienti  tamquam  totius  Italiae  atque  ipsius  patriae  dcxtram 
porrexerint  Brundisini,  quum  ipsis  Nonis  Sextilibus  idem  dies  ad- 
ventus  mei  fuisset  reditusque,  natalis  idem  carissimae  iiliae,  quam 


quum  tumma  mtctontaie . . . turn  incr^di^ 
&i7t]  The  emendation  of  Manutius,  which 
Halro  (2)  has  accepted,  thongh  in  (1)  )te 
preferr^  something  else. 

P.  Servilii, Quum  Senatui,  c.  10,  note. 
ab  iy\feria]  Compare  the  passage  in  the 
Quum  Senatui,  c.  10,  and  the  note:  com^ 
pare  the  original  and  the  parody. 

coUacrhnavif]  “Apte,”  says  Halm,“con- 
tulit  Abrami  proverbium  Graccum : dya- 
Boi  i'  dpibaKpvtq  aviptf.*’  So  in  c.  65  wo 
have  lacrimantes  gaudio,*’  and  in  c.  60, 
*'  flens  et  rerenti  laetida  et  mixto  ddorc,” 
where  the  same  diligent  Abrami  coroj^res 
Aeschylus,  Agam.  v.  261 : 

^aKpvov  (KraXovpiyq.  But  Halm  quotes 
anmething  from  Drumann  (v.  p.  670)  which 
is  more  apt : “ The  tears  of  Metellus  were 
soon  dried ; and  it  was  not  the  speech  of 
Servilius,  but  regard  to  Pompeius,  who  now 
was  in  favour  of  Cicero's  return,  which  do* 
termined  him  to  suppress  his  hatred  for  the 
moment.” 

plenam  aniiquUatie'^  * Full  of  old  Ro* 
man  honesty;'  compare  c.  3:  "d  nobus  his 
gravissimae  antiquitatis  viris”  ( Halm  ) ;- 
who  explained  it,  I suppose,  because  Manu* 
tius  erroneously  thought  that  it  wa.s  an  nl- 
lusion  to  the  old  age  of  Servilius ; which  is 
a singular  mistake.  But  all  men  make  mis* 
tak«H<,  except  the  infallible  few. 

beneficio  eao]  See  De  Prov.  Cons.  c.  9. 
The  * beneheium ' was  his  joining  his  col- 
VOI..  111. 


league  Lentulus  in  making  the  modon  to 
the  Senate  about  Cicero's  recall  (Manutius). 
Halm  observes  that  Manutius  proposed  to 
add  ' suo,'  and  we  have  now  the  evidence 
of  A.  for  putting  it  in  the  text. 

in  morte"]  ' In  the  state  of  death.’  Abrami 
compares  an  expression  of  Sulpicius  in  a 
letter  to  Cicero  (Ad  Pam.  iv.  5)  : **  Si  quia 
etiam  inferis  sensns  est;”  and  other  like  ex* 
pressioDS  of  hope  or  doubt  about  the  dead 
being  conscious  of  what  bappen.s  among  the 
living.  Such  coUeedng  of  passages  may  seem 
a trivial  labour;  and  it  is  in  one  way.  In 
another  way  there  is  something  in  it.  The 
human  race  is  one  in  its  organixation  and 
its  appetites;  one  also  in  its  desires,  its 
hopes,  and  iU  fears.  It  does  not  change, 
and  is  neither  better  nor  worse  in  its  natu- 
ral capaddes  than  it  was  in  the  remotest 
period  to  which  wc  can  trace  its  habits  imd 
opinions. 

fratri  tuo  . . . socio]  Q.  Metellus  Ccler, 
now  dead  (Quum  Senatui,  c.  10,  and  the 
note).  The  Schol.  says  of  Celer:  "qui 
proximo  tricnnio  dccesserat,  infami  edam 
morte  de  veneheio,  quod  ei  paratum  vel 
apud  Clodium  fratrem  vel  apud  uxorem 
Clodiam  videhatur.” 

63.  RedituM  . . . meu$]  In  two  other 
places  Cicero  describes  hi.s  return  : Ad  Att. 
iv.  1 : In  PisoD.  c.  22  (Halm). 

redituMque,  nataliM  idem]  The  reading 
of  aome  of  the  MSS.  is  * reditus  qui  natalis 
O O 
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ex  gravissimo  turn  priniiim  desidcrio  luctuque  conspexi,  idem  etiam 
ipsius  coloniae  Urundisinae,  idem,  ut  scitis,  Salutis : quumque  me 
domus  eadem  optimorum  et  doctissimorum  virorum  M.  Laenii 
Flacci  et  patris  et  fratris  ejus  laetissima  accepisset,  quae  proximo 
anno  maerens  receperat  et  suo  praesidio  periculoque  defenderat. 
Itinere  toto  urbes  Italiae  festosdies  agere  adventus  niei  videbantur, 
viae  niultitudine  legatorum  undique  missorum  celebrabantur,  ad 
urbem  acccssus  incredibili  hominum  multitudine  et  gratulatione 
florebat,  iter  a porta,  in  Capitolium  adscensus,  domum  reditirs  erat 
ejiismodi,  ut  summa  in  laetitia  iliud  dolercm,  civitatem  tarn  gratam 
tarn  niiseram  atque  oppressam  fuisse.  Habes  igitur,  quod  ex  me 
quaesisti,  qui  essent  optimatcs.  Non  eat  natio,  ut  dixisti,  quod 
ego  verbum  agnovi ; est  enim  illius,  a quo  uno  maxiine  P.  Sestius 
Be  oppugnari  videt,  hominis  ejus  qui  tianc  nationein  deleri  et  con- 
cidi  cupivit ; qui  C.  Gacsarem,  mitem  hominem  et  a cacdc  abhor- 


idem  and  Halm  (2)  has  written  * redi- 
tusque,  qui  natalis  idem.'  I have  followed 
his  hrst  edition  ; in  which  the  text  is  as  it 
stands  here,  according  to  the  emendation  of 
Gruter  and  others. 

Cicero's  daughter  Tullia  met  him  at 
Bmndisium,  but  his  wife  did  not  (Manu* 
tius,  quoted  by  Halm).  Manutius  refers  to 
Plutarch  (Cicero,  c.  41),  but  in  that  pas- 
sage Plutarch  is  speaking  of  Cicero's  return 
to  Brundisium  in  b.c.  48-  In  b.  c.  49  be  had 
crossed  the  gulf  to  Pompetus  in  Epirus,  and 
he  returned  to  Italy  through  Brundisium 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 

coloniae  Brunduinae,']  The  date  of  this 
'colonia'  is  Non.  Sextil.  B.c.  244.  Cicero 
calls  it  * colonia,'  says  Halm,  and  not  a 
‘ municipinm,'  because  he  is  speaking  of  the 
Dies  Natalis.  If  bo  had  not  spoken  of  the 
settlement  of  the  * colonia,'  I suppose  he 
would  have  called  it  neither  * municipium  ' 
nor  'colonia.'  Brundisium  was  a Latina 
Colonia. 

Satutie The  MSS.  have  'idem  ut 
scitis/  which  Manutius  altered  to  ‘ idem  et 
Salutis/  by  the  aid  of  the  passage  in  a letter 
to  Atticus  (iv.  1) : " Brundisium  veni  Nonis 
Sextil.  Ibi  mihi  TuUiola  mea  fuit  praesto 
natal!  suo  ipso  die,  qui  casu  idem  natalis 
erat  et  Brundisinae  coloniae  et  tuae  vicinao 
Salutis."  The  temple  of  Salus  was  on 
the  Quirinalis  Collis.  Nepos  in  his  life  of 
Atticus  speaks  of  Atticus’  bouse  on  the 
Quirinal. 

M.  Laenii  Flacci]  Compare  the  oration 
Pro  Plando,  c.  41,  and  Ad  Div.  xiv.  4. 
The  Flacd  received  him  notwithstanding 


the  penalties  which  the  Lex  of  Clodius  con* 
tained  against  those  who  received  Cicero. 

defenderat.  Itinere]  Madvjg's  conjec- 
ture, adopted  by  Halm  (I).  But  in  (2)  he 
follows  the  Codd.,  which  have  ' defenderat 
quumque  itinere.'  If  Madvig's  conjecture 
is  not  accepted,  we  must  take  the  MSS. 
reading,  and  explain  it  as  well  as  we  can. 
But  I cannot  do  it. 

domum]  Not  the  Palatina,  which  Clo- 
dius had  destroyed,  but,  a.s  Manutius  con- 
jectures, the  house  which  he  bad  ' in  Cera- 
mio,*  Ad  Att.  iv.  2 (Manutius,  quoted  by 
Halm).  Manutius,  as  usual,  refers  to  the 
Book  only.  There  is  something  about  this 
Ccramium,  or  whatever  the  name  should  be, 
in  the  notes  in  the  Variorum  edition  of 
Cicero’s  Letters  to  Atticus  (iv.  3).  Manu- 
tius must  have  read  Uiis  passage  thus  : " Mi- 
louis  domum  meamque  in  Ccramio."  It  is 
read  in  Orelli’s  edition  : '*  Milonis  domum, 
earn  quae  est  in  Germalo."  But  the  re- 
mark of  Manutius  is  entirely  useless,  I 
think ; for  ' domum  reditus ' is  simply  his 
return  home.  Of  course  he  lodged  some- 
where when  be  came  back,  and  if  he  had 
not  another  bouse,  be  might  hire  one  or 
borrow  the  use  of  one  from  some  of  his 
friends  who  were  so  glad  to  see  him ; his 
friend  Mctellus  perhaps,  who  shed  so  many 
tears  (c.  62). 

e»t  enim  itliui.]  " Hie  erat  P.  Vatinius, 
oui  testiroonio  Sestium  peraequebalur  ” 
(Schol.).  It  is  the  expression  of  Vatinius, 
from  whom  Albinovanus  learned  the  word. 
As  to  * natio,'  see  Pro  Murena,  c.  33. 
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rentem,  saepe  increpuit,  saepe  accusavit,  quum  affirmaftt  ilium 
nuiiiquam,  dum  liaec  natio  viveret,  sine  cura  futurum.  Nihil  pro- 
fecit  de  universis : de  me  agcre  non  destitit ; me  oppugnavit, 
priinum  per  indicem  Vettium,  quetn  in  contione  de  me  et  de  claris- 
siniis  viris  interrogavit.  In  quo  tamen  eos  cives  conjunxit  eodem 
periculo  et  criinine,  iit  a me  inierit  gratiain,  quod  me  cum  amplis- 
siinis  et  forlissiniis  viris  congregavit. 

LXIV^.  Sed  postea  mihi  nullo  meo  merito,  nisi  quod  bonis 
placere  cupiebam,  omnes  est  insidias  sceleratissime  machinatus. 
Ille  ad  eos  a quibus  audiebatur  quotidie  aliquid  de  me  ficti  affe- 
rebat ; ille  hotuinem  mihi  amicissimum,  Cn.  Poinpeium,  monebat  ut 
meani  doinuin  metueret  atque  a me  ipso  caveret ; ille  se  sic  cum 
ininiico  inco  copularat,  ut  ilium  meae  proscriptionis,  quain  adju- 
vabat,  Sex.  Clodius  homo  iis  dignissimus  quibuscum  vivit  tabulam, 
sese  scriptorcm  esse  diceret;  ille  unus'ordinis  nostri  disce.ssu  meo, 
luctu  vestro,  palam  exsultavit.  De  quo  ego,  quum  quotidie  rueret, 
verbum  feci,  judiccs,  numquam ; nequo  piitavi,  quum  omnibus  ma- 
chinis  ac  tormentis,  vi,  exercitu,  copiis  oppugnarer,  de  uno  sagit- 
tario  me  queri  convenire.  Acta  mca  sibi  ait  displicere.  Quis 
nescit  ? qiii  legem  meain  contemnat,  quae  dilucide  velat  gladiatores 
biennio  quo  quis  petierit  aut  petitunis  sit  dare  I In  quo  ejus  teme- 

indieem  Veiiium,']  Tlic  Scholiast  tells 
us  that  L.  Vettius  laid  an  information  be- 
fore the  Senate,  in  which  he  said  that  bo 
had  been  engai^ed  by  certain  great  men  and 
coDSulars  to  assassinate  C.  G^*sai'  and  Cn. 

Pompeiua  as  they  were  entering  the  forum. 

Vettius  mention^  in  his  information  many 
senators  as  the  guilty  parties,  and  among 
them  M.  Tullius  and  L.  Piso,  and  the  two 
Curiones,  and  many  others.  Vettius  was 
thrown  itito  prison,  where  he  died,  as  the 
Scholiast  says,  **  ex  eorum  videl.  mandato, 
quantum  rumor  ferebat,  occisus,  qui  eum 
ad  calumniosum  illud  indicium  subomave- 
rant.'*  Halm  refers  to  In  Vatin,  c.  10, 

11;  Ad  Att  ii.  24;  Sueton.  Julius,  c.  17, 

20  : where  there  is  more  about  this  matter, 
and  also  in  Plutarch,  Lucullus,  c.  42;  Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  ii.  12 ; Dion,  H8.  c.  39.  Vettius 
was  9ne  of  the  informers  in  the  matter  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspiracy.  This  affair  of 
Vettius  to  which  Cicero  here  alludes  was 
in  B.c.  59,  the  year  of  Caesar’s  consulship. 

We  know  not  whetlier  he  told  the  truth, 
nor  how  he  died  ; but  the  eridenoe  is  that 
he  came  to  a violent  death  in  prison. 

64.  aliquid  de  me  deti]  The  MSS.  have 
‘ aliquid  defect!  ’ or  * aliqnod  defect!.'  The 
emendation  is  by  Manutius. 

0 0 2 


Sex.  Clodittt . . . /c5M/em,]  Sex.  Clodius 
is  often  mentioned  in  the  spurious  orations: 
De  Domo,  cc.  16.  31.  ^0;  De  Harusp.  c. 
6.  There  is  more  about  Sex.  Clodius  in 
the  Pro  Caelio,  c.  32.  Sex.  Clodius  drew 
up  the  I.,ex  ; he  said  that  he  himself  wrote 
it,  and  the  other,  Vatiuius,  was  his  writing 
tablet.  Halm  (I)  has  * tabulam  ease,  se 
scriptorem  diceret but  in  (2)  he  has 
* tabulam,  sese  scriptorem  esse  diceret,' 
which  seems  better,  and  the  readings  per- 
haps are  in  favour  of  it. 

rueret,]  Acted  like  a wild  fellow,  a tur- 
bulent man,  a madman. — *de  uno  sagitta- 
rio he  speaks  with  contempt  of  Vatinius  : 
he  was  not  even  a legionary  soldier,  he  was 
merely  an  archer. — * Acta  the  * acta  ' of 
the  consuls,  says  Abrami,  are  profierly 
the  Legi'S  enact^  on  their  propos^  (Phil, 
i.  c.  7). 

legem  meam]  The  Lex  Tullia  de  Ambitu, 
in  which,  says  tho  Scholiast,  praescribe- 
batur  inter  cetera,  ne  candidatus  ante  bien- 
nium qtiam  roagistratum  peiiturus  esset 
munus  populo  ederct,  pmpter  anibitum 
sell,  ne  hoc  ipso  pupularis  animus  eblandi- 
tus  designationi  ejus  succumberct.” 

quo  quit  petierit]  Madvig  proposes  to 
erase  ' petierit  aut,'  and  Weseiiberg  follows 
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ritatem 'satis  mirari,  judices,  non  queo.  Facit  apertissime  contra 
legem  : facit  is  qui  neque  elabi  ex  judicio  jucunditate  sua  neque 
emitti  gratia  potest  neque  opibus  et  potentia  leges  ac  judicia  per- 
fringere.  Quae  res  liominem  impellit  ut  sit  tam  intemperans  ista 
nimia  gloriae  cupiditate  I Familiam  gladiatoriam,  credo,  nactus 
est  speciosam,  nobilem,  gloriosam : norat  studia  populi,  videbat 
clamores  et  concursus  futures.  Hac  exspectatione  elatus  homo 
6agrans  cupiditate  gloriae  tenere  se  non  potuit  quin  eos  gladiatores 
induceret,  quorum  esset  ipse  pulcherrimus.  Si  ob  earn  caussam 
peccaret  et  pro  recenti  populi  Romani  in  se  beneficio  populari 


him,  with  the  remark  that  the  Scholiast, 
who  has  just  been  quoted,  did  not  And  these 
words  in  hia  copy,  and  this  seems  to  be  so. 
In  the  In  Vatin,  c.  15,  we  And  quum 
mea  lex  dilucidc  vetet  biennio  quo  quis 
petal  {wtiturusTC  sit  gladiatores  dare,  nisi 
ex  testamento  praestituta  die.*’  The  text 
cannot  be  right  both  in  the  Pro  Sestio  and 
in  the  In  Vatin,  c.  16;  and  accordingly 
Pantagathus  proposed  to  change  * petierit ' 
here  into  * petal.*  which  altcretion  makes 
the  two  passages  the  same,  but  by  no  means 
removes  the  difficulty,  for  in  neither  pas> 
sage  are  the  direct  words  of  the  Lex  quoted. 
The  formula  ' fecit,  fecerit  * in  a Roman 
Lex  often  occurs,  and  in  such  cases  ' fcce> 
rit  * is  said  to  be  the  future  perfect.  “ Here 
indeed,*’  says  Madvig,  '*  where  the  Lex 
limits  a time  within  which  something  must 
not  be  done,  the  perfect  is  faulty,  unless  we 
can  suppose,'*  to  use  bis  own  expression, 
**  Ciceronem  biennio  poit  petitionem  gla* 
diatores  dari  sua  lego  vetuisse.  At  quid  id 
ad  ambitum  et  rim  ex  petitione  tollendaro 
pertinebat  ? sut  quis  putat  ea  lege  magis* 
tratus,  imo  ipsos  aodiles  a gladiatoribus 
dandis  exclusos  esse?  Falsum  est  igitur 
pHierit  et  ejidenda  petitrit  ttut^  addita  ab 
aliquo,  qui  locum  similem  Vatimanae  loco 
face  re  roluit.’*  This  argument  is  not  satis« 
factory.  If  * petierit  * must  refer  to  * post 
petitionem,’  the  provision  is  just  the  same 
as  one  in  the  English  Treating  Act  (Pro 
Murena,  c.  34,  note).  Wesenberg  agrees 
with  Madvig.  Bake  thinks  that  ' petierit 
aut  * should  not  be  erased,  and  that  we 
could  do  without  the  * aut  petiturus  sit,’ 
better  than  without  the  * petierit  ;*  in  which 
Halm  agr^  with  him.  Halm  thinks  that 

* petierit  ’ is  the  subjunctive  of  the  * futu> 
rum  exactom,*  and  we  may  suppose  the 
formula  of  the  Lex  to  be  after  this  fashion : 
**  biennio  (which  is  properly,  within  the  two 
years  of  the  canvass;  in  fiKt,  the  same  as 

* biennio  ante  ’)  quo  quis  petet  aut  petitu> 
ms  erit,  nc  gladiatores  dato.”  CicCTO,  quot> 


ing  these  words  in  the  indirect  form  of 
expression  in  the  oration  Pro  Vatinio,  used 
' petat  * for  ‘ JX^tet  * for  this  reason : **  quo- 
niam  legitimae  fortnae  petiturus  sit  propter 
alteram  disjunctionis  partem  singularem 
locus  non  erat : in  or.  autem  Bestinna 
minus  accurate  ex  futuro  petet  conjuncti- 
vum  futuri  exacti  petierit  formavit,  co 
fortasse  inductus,  quod  ejus  temporis  usus 
in  legum  forroulis  frequentissimus  erat,” 
This  is  judicious,  even  if  it  is  not  the  true 
e.xplanation.  Cicero  docs  not  in  either 
passage  give  the  exact  words  of  the  Lex. 
He  quotes  them  indirectly,  and  whenever 
the  words  of  a statute  arc  so  quoted,  it  is 
certain  that  some  discrepancy  in  tenses  will 
arise.  ‘ Aut  petierit,*  which  has  raised  all 
this  pother,  is,  1 think,  more  certainly  a 
genuine  expression  of  Cicero  than  * petitu- 
rus sit,’  or  at  least  as  certain.  We  must 
translate  the  text  according  to  its  plain 
meaning;  which  is  this:  * within  two  years 
of  a man’s  canvass;*  the  exact  meaning 
of  which  words  I leave  others  to  explain 
as  they  please. 

juctmditate  ma]  ' Because  he  is  liked  * 
for  his  character  and  pleasant  manners. 
Halm  compares  Q.  Cicero,  De  Pet.  Cons, 
c.  6 : **  Amiuorum  studia  beneAciis  et  offi- 
dis  et  vetustate  et  facilitate  ac  jucunditate 
naturae  parta  ease  oportet;**  and  Garmtoni 
compares  Ad  Fam.  ix.  Id  : **  Quod  tu  ipse 
tam  amandus  es  tamque  dulcis  tamque 
Omni  in  genere  jucundus,  id  est  proprium 
tuum.** 

ista  nimia  gloriae  cupiditate  .*]  This  is 
the  common  reading.  But  P.  has  * iste 
nimia,*  and  G.  * iste  animia.*  Madvig 
says  that  ‘ ista  ’ should  be  ‘ ilia,'  and  he 
has  other  objections.  He  concludes  that 
the  words  arc  a gloss.  Halm  (2)  has 
* intem)>erans  ? — Est  cnim  nimia  gloriae  cu- 
piditate.— ,*  the  conjecture  of  leep. 

IN  se  benejicio]  If  he  had  been  elected, 
that  might  have  been  some  excuse;  but  he 
ought  not  to  have  felt  any  great  desire  to 
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studio  elatus,  tamen  ignosceret  nemo : quum  vero  ne  de  venalibus 
quidem  homines  electos,  sed  ex  ergastulis  emptos  nominibus  gla- 
diatoriis  ornarit  et  sortito  alios  Samnites,  alios  provocatores  fecerit, 
tanta  licentia,  tanta  legum  contemptio,  nonne  quern  habitura  sit 
cxitum  pertimoscit  ? Sed  habet  defensiones  duas ; primum,  “ Do, 
inquit,  bestiarios : lex  est  scripta  de  gladiatoribus."  Festive ! 
Accipite  aliquid  etiam  acutius.  Dicet  se  non  gladiatores,  sed  unum 
gladiatorcm  dare  et  totain  aedilitatem  in  munus  hoc  transtulisse. 
Praeclara  aedilitas  ! unus  leo,  ducenti  bestiarii.  Verum  utatur 
hac  defensione : cupio  eum  suae  causae  confidcre : solet  enim  tri- 
bunes plebis  appellare  et  vi  judicium  disturbare  quum  difhdit. 
Quern  non  tarn  admirer,  quod  meam  legem  enntemnit,  hominis  ini- 
mici,  quam  quod  sic  statuit  omnino  consularem  legem  nullam 
putare.  Cacciliam  Didiam,  Liciniam  Juniam  contempsit.  Etiamne 


satisfy  the  people,  after  finding  that  the  peo- 
ple had  not  been  favourable  to  him  in  his 
canvass  for  the  aedileship  (Manutius). 

de  venalibuel  He  did  not  take  even  the 
best  slaves  that  the  market  offered,  but 
he  had  men  from  the  ' ergastula,'  worn  out 
with  labour,  good  for  nothing  except  to  bo 
killed ; for  when  a slave  was  no  longer  fit 
for  work,  he  was  still  able  to  eat  and  would 
cost  his  master  something.  It  was  cheaper 
therefore  to  have  liim  killed,  and  better 
still  to  sell  him  to  be  killed.  On  the  Er- 
gastula,  see  Vol.  II.,  Index. 

iortito]  He  chose  by  lot  some  to  be 
Samnites  and  some  to  ^ * provocatores,' 
the  exact  meaning  of  which  last  word  is 
doubtful.  The  names  Provocatores  and 
Provocantes  occur  on  inscriptions  (Klotx)  ; 
who  observes  *'  they  were  called  challengers, 
because  they  were  bold  enough  to  challenge 
any  one  out  of  the  band  of  gladiators  to 
single  combat,  and  for  that  purpose  also 
were  especially  well  armed  and  trained." 
Lipsius  (Op.  Saturn.  Serm.  ii.  c.  7» 
has  a treatise  on  the  Roman  gladiators. 
Halm  quotes  Livy  (ix.  40) : “ Campani  ab 
auperbta  et  odio  Samnitiura  gladiatores, 
quod  spectaculum  interepulas  crat,  eoomatu 
armarunt  Samuitiumque  nomine  compel- 
lanint."  Horace  has  an  allusion  to  the 
Samnites : 

**  Caedimur,  et  totidem  plagis  consumimos 
hostem 

Lento  Samnites  ad  lumina  prima  duello." 

(Ep.  ii.  2.  08,  and  Maclcanc’s  note.) 
Cicero  (Tuscul.  ii.  17)i  where  he  is  speaking 
of  the  gladiator’s  endurance,  quotes  the 
line  { 


**  Samnis,  spurcus  homo,  vita  ilia  dignu’ 
locoque." 

Lipsius  (Saturn,  ii.  c.  1 1)  has  all  aboutthese 
Samnites. 

betsliariot  .*]  These  were  gladiators  who 
fought  with  wild  beasts. — 'totam  aedilita- 
tem **  that  is,  all  the  cost  which  he  would 
have  expended  on  the  Ludi,  if  ho  had  got 
the  aedileship,  be  transferred  to  this  ex- 
hibition " (Schiits). 

wnas  /eo,]  He  admitted  that  there  was 
one  gladiator,  whose  name  was  Leo,  and 
two  hundred  men  opposed  to  the  beasts 
(Schol.)  ; who  adds : Hoc  etiam  dictum 

de  Leone  Tullius  Tiro,  libertus  ejusdem, 
inter  jocos  Ciccronis  adnuraerat."  Cicero's 
jokes  would  have  filled  a volume  ; and  some- 
times they  were  good. 

tribunoe  pi.  appellare]  **  Vatinius  quum 
reus  de  ambitu  fieret,  appellavit  collegium 
tribunorum  ct  raaiime  P.  Clodium.  quo 
intercedente  effectum  est  ut  accusatio,  quae 
suscepta  fuerat,  non  posset  implcri " 
(Schol.).  Halm  refers  to  In  Vatin,  c.  14. 

sir  etatuH]  Madvig,  Halm  (2) ; * si  sta- 
tuit' PC;  *se  statuit'  P*.  G.  Wesenberg 
compares  Pro  Clucntio,  c.  18 : " Itaque 
turn  sic  statuit  . . . insidias  Habito  com- 
parare." 

CarciViam  Didiam^']  **  Caecilia  est  autem 
et  Didia  quae  jubebat  in  promulgandis 
Icgibus  trinundinura  tempus  observari. 
Licinia  vero  et  Junia  cos9.  auctoribus  Liri- 
nio  Murena  et  Junio  Silano  perlata  ilind 
cavebat,  ne  clam  acrario  legem  ferri  (Halm 
suggests  * inferri  ’)  liccret,  quoniam  leges 
in  aerario  condebantur"  (Schol.). 
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ejus  quern  sua  lege  ct  suo  beneficio  ornatum,  munitum,  armatum  solet 
gloriari,  C.  Caesaris  legem  de  pecuniU  repetundis  non  putat  esse 
legem  ? Et  aiunt  alios  esse  qui  acta  Caesaris  rescindant,  quum  liaec 
optima  lex  et  ab  illo  socero  ejus  et  ab  hoc  assecula  negligatur ! 
LXV.  Et  cohortari  ausus  est  accusator  in  hac  caussa  vos,  judices, 
ut  aliquando  essctis  severi,  aliquando  medicinam  adhiberetis  rei 
publicae.  Non  ea  est  medicina,  quum  sanac  parti  corporis  scalpelliim 
adhibetur  atque  intcgrae ; carnificina  est  ista  et  crudelitas : ii  me- 
dentur  rei  publicae  qui  exsecant  pestcm  aliquam  tamquam  strumam 
civitatis. 

Sed  ut  extremum  habeat  aliquid  oratio  mea,  et  ut  ego  ante  di- 
cendi  finem  faciam  quam  vos  me  tarn  attente  audiendi,  concludam 
illud  de  optimatibus  eoruinque  principibus  ac  rei  publicae  defenso- 
ribus ; vosque,  adolescentes,  et  qui  nobiles  estis,  ad  inajorum 
vestronim  imitationem  excitabo,  et  qui  ingenio  ac  virtute  nobili- 
tatem  potestis  consequi,  ad  earn  rationem,  in  qua  multi  homines 
novi  et  honore  et  gloria  floruerunt,  cohortabor.  Haec  est  una  via, 
mihi  credite,  et  laudis  et  dignitatis  et  honoris : a bonis  viris  sapien- 
tibus  et  bene  natura  constitutis  laudari  et  diligi ; nosse  discrip- 
tionem  civitatis  a majoribus  nostris  sapientissime  constitutam  ; qui 


tua  hgt . . . omatum,]  Vatinius  tr.  pi. 
proposed  in  b.c.  the  Lex  which  gave  to 
C.  Caesar  the  Province  of  Gallia  Cit«lpina 
and  Illjricum  for  five  years  with  three 
legions.  The  Senate  added  to  his  com- 
mission  Gallia  Comata  and  a fourth  legion 
(Sueton.  Jul.  c.  22),  fearing  that  if  they 
did  not  give  tbU  to  Caesar,  the  people 
would. 

Wo  iocero]  This  was  L.  Calpumius 
PUo.  whose  daughter,  Calpumia,  was  Cae- 
sar’s last  wife.  **  Shortly  after  (the  mar- 
riage of  Cn.  Poropeius  and  Caesar’s  daughter 
Julia)  Caesar  married  Calpumia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Piso,  and  got  Ptso  named  consul  for 
the  next  year  (b.c.  68),  though  Cato  in  this 
matter  also  strongly  protested,  and  exclaimed 
that  it  was  an  intolerable  thing  for  the 
chief  power  to  be  prostituted  by  marriage 
baiyains,  and  that  they  should  help  one 
another  by  means  of  women  to  provinces 
and  armies  and  political  power”  (Plutarch, 
Ca<^ar,  c.  )4).  There  was  a Lex  Julia  de 
liepetundis,  enacted  in  Caesar’s  consul- 
ship. Manutius  refers  to  the  oration  De 
Prov.  Cons.  c.  4,  and  In  Pison  cc.  12,  18. 

85.  tamquam  tlntmam']  An  allusion  to 
Vatinius’  personal  deformity,  as  in  the 
In  Vatin,  c.  18;  in  Att.  ii.  9.  This  was 
Cicero’s  disgraceful  practice.  Two  personal 


jokes  of  Cicero  on  Vatinius  are  recorded  by 
Plutarch  (Cicero,  c.  26) : As  to  Vatinius, 

who  bad  tumours  in  his  neck,  and  was  on 
one  occasion  pleading  a cause,  Cicero  called 
him  a tumid  orator;”  and  again  (c.  9); 

Vatinius  was  a man  whose  manner  was 
somewhat  rough  and  contemptuous  towards 
the  magistrates  when  he  was  pleading  be- 
fore them,  and  his  neck  was  full  of  swell- 
ings : on  one  occasion  when  he  was  before 
Cicero  he  made  a certain  demand,  and  as 
Cicero  did  not  grant  it  forthwith,  but  de- 
liberated Mme  time,  Vatinius  snid  that  he 
should  not  hesitate  about  it,  if  he  were 
praetor,  on  which  Cicero  quickly  answered, 
* But  I have  not  such  a neck  as  you.*” 
Cicero’s  joke  turned  on  the  word  * cervices,* 
of  which  use  there  is  an  example  in  the 
Verr.  ii.  8.  c.  69  : “qui  tantis  emnt  cervi- 
cibus  recuperatores  qui  audeant and  5. 
c.  42;  and  in  this  oration,  c.  68. 

noiilea  . . . homin^t  non]  See  Vol.  I., 
Index.  — * bone  natura  constitutis  ;*  men  who 
have  a good  natural  disposition,  ' un  bon 
naturel,*  as  our  neighbours  say.  Orelli 
entirely  mistook  this  simple  passage,  which 
Halm  explains  right. 

diacriptionejn]  P.  G.;  * descriptioncm.' 
Halm.  The  editors  iiiU  seldom  have  any  of 
the  forms  of  * discribere,*  though  it  is  often 
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<}uuin  rc^m  potcstatem  non  tulissent,  ita  magistratus  annuos  crea- 
verunt,  ut  consilium  senatus  rei  publicae  praeponerent  senipiternum, 
deligerentur  autem  in  id  consilium  ab  universo  populo  aditusque  in 


the  true  won],  as  it  is  here;  for  the  ' dis. 
criptio  * is  the  determination  of  the  parts 
and  divisions  of  a thin^.  In  the  De  Re 
Publica,  i.  “ sic  adhrmo  nullam  omnium 
rerum  pubUcamm  ^ut  constitutione  aut 
disrriptione  aut  di?ciplina  confercndam 
esse  cum  ca  quam  patrcs  nostri  nobis  ac> 
ccptam  jam  inde  a majoribus  reliquerunt 
and  ii.  22 : reliquum  populum  dlntribuit 

in  quinque  classes  . . . Quae  discriptio  si 
easet  ignuta  vobis  expliraretur  a me." 

reyum]  P.  G.,  Halm  (2);  'n^iam*  S., 
Halm  <1). 

ad  vmterto  populo']  The  whole  populus 
elected  the  magistratus,  and  every  Roman 
citizen  in  Cicero's  time  and  long  before  was 
eligible  to  any  magistratus.  Admission  to 
the  Senate  was  got  by  being  first  elected  to 
a magistratus  by  the  people,  and  t''en  for* 
molly  admitted  into  the  Senate  by  the  cen- 
sors. After  Sulla’s  time  the  quaestorship 
gave  a man  admission  to  the  Senate,  as 
Ferratius  says.  But  before  Sulla’s  time 
those  who  had  been  quaestores  were  ' lecii  ’ 
by  the  censors  (Liv.  xziii.  23).  Cicero 
(Verr.  Act.  t c.  4)  calls  the  quaestura  pri- 
mus gradus  honoris."  Accordingly  Cicero 
could  say  (Verr.  ii.  4.  c.  11)  that  the  sena- 
tors ow^  theijr  places  to  the  |>opular  elec- 
tion, for  it  was  only  by  virtue  of  their  being 
elected  to  a magistntus  that  they  were  qua- 
lified to  be  pla(^  on  the  list  of  senators  by 
the  censors. 

Cicero  has  well  marked  the  character  of 
the  Roman  Senate.  It  was  not  a body  con- 
sisting of  nobles  who  claimed  a place  by 
hereditary  title,  but  by  rnent,  at  least  such 
merit  as  is  implied  by  the  fact  of  popular 
election.  It  was  a body  which  always  sub- 
sisted (sempiternum),  though  it  was  always 
changing,  and  every  Roman  might  get  a 
plan*  in  it.  Such  it  was  in  theory,  but  it 
was  not  quite  the  same  in  practice,  as  Cicero 
found,  it  was  c^lt  for  a noble  to  got 
elected  to  a high  o6Bce  thari  for  an  unknown 
man.  Like  all  such  bodies,  however  con- 
stituted, whether  by  hereditary  succession 
or  in  any  other  way,  (he  Roman  Senate 
contained  both  good  and  bad  men.  It  was 
superior  to  a Senate  where  admission  may 
be  got  by  birth  alone,  for  any  mode  of  ad- 
mission which  implies  merit  or  the  opinion 
of  merit  is  better  than  mere  accident ; and 
it  was  better  constituted  than  a body  which 
is  formed  immediately  by  popular  election, 
and  has  a limited  ezistenoe  of  one  or  seven 


years ; and  better  constituted  in  this  re- 
spect. that  though  a man  was  qualified  for 
admission  to  the  Roman  Senate  by  having 
held  a magistratus  by  virtue  of  popular 
election,  he  could  only  be  admitted  into 
the  Senate  by  the  censors,  and  if  they  had 
no  objection  to  him ; and  the  censors  could 
turn  him  out  too,  if  they  thought  proper; 
better  constituted  in  this  too,  that  the  rank 
was  for  life.  Such  was  the  constitution  of 
the  Roman  Senate.  Looking  at  it  histo- 
rically, we  must  admit  that  it  was  a wise 
body,  and  that  Rome  owed  to  it  her  long 
period  of  existence.  If  the  Senate  bad 
been  elected  directly  by  the  people,  and  for 
a limited  time,  the  Roman  state  would  nei- 
ther have  grown  nor  lived. 

A body  even  thus  constituted,  which  con- 
sisted in  a great  part  of  men  of  old  and 
rich  families,  was  essentially  in  opposition 
to  the  people ; but  it  was  this  opposition  of 
Senate  and  people  which  made  Rome  great, 
as  Macliinvelli  proves.  A body  like  tho 
Senate  would  become  insolent  and  tyranni- 
cal if  it  were  not  kept  in  check ; and  the 
people,  a nation  in  the  mass,  if  their  will  or 
their  whim  was  always  followe<!,  would  ruin 
themselves  before  they  knew  it.  Between 
these  two  contending  bodies,  the  nobles 
who  loved  power  and  the  people  who  hated 
it,  the  Romans  placed  the  Tribunate,  the 
guardians  of  liberty,  often  dishonest  guar- 
dians, but  their  occasional  dishonesty  did 
not  alter  their  office.  It  was  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  the  guardians  of  liberty  were 
sometimes  corrupted  by  the  nobles  and 
made  common  cause  with  them  against 
those  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  protert. 

The  high  offices  of  the  Roman  state  came 
naturally,  as  we  say,  for  naturally  hero 
means  a just  consequence  of  certain  pro- 
mises, into  the  hands  of  the  great  families, 
and  the  rich.  Tlic  men  in  power  often 
abused  their  power ; and  naturally.  As 
commanders  of  armies,  administrators  of 
tho  state,  and  as  governors  of  provinces, 
they  were  guilty  of  great  crimes  and  innu- 
merable misdemeanours.  But  they  were 
always  liable  to  jirosocution  ; not  for  trea- 
son only,  or  dirertlv  attacking  the  Majestas 
of  the  state,  but  for  peculation,  bad  ma- 
nagement, and  other  misdemeanours.  Pro- 
secutions at  Rome  were  going  on  perpetu- 
ally ; ami  it  is  certain  that  in  a large  empire 
with  numerous  branches  of  administration 
and  many  foreign  dependencies,  prosecu- 
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ilium  summum  ordinem  omnium  civium  industriae  ac  virtuti  pateret. 
Senatum  rei  publicae  custodem,  praesidem,  propugnatorem  collo- 
caverunt ; hujus  ordinis  auctoritate  uti  magistratus  et  quasi  minis- 
tros  gravissimi  consilii  esse  voluerunt : senatum  autem  ipsum  proxi- 
morum  ordinum  splendore  confirmari,  plebis  libertatem  et  com- 
moda  tueri  atque  augere  voluerunt. 


tions  must  bo  ^ing  on  continu&lly»  or  guilty 
men  will  be  left  unpunished.  No  person 
who  bad  filled  a high  office  at  Rome  was 
safe  against  a prosecution,  whether  inno- 
cent or  guilty  ; but  the  innocent  who  were 
prosecuted  to  conviction  were  very  few ; 
the  guilty  who  escaped  were  many.  The 
nobles  attempted  to  protect  one  another, 
and  so  long  as  the  guilty  senators  were 
tried  by  their  own  body,  it  was  hard  to 
convict  them.  C.  Gracchus  deprived  the 
senators  of  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by 
the  Senate,  and  constituted  the  jury  of 
Equites ; but  the  Equites  were  often  cor- 
rupt too.  Sulla,  a staunch  friend  to  his 
order,  set  things  right  after  his  fashion. 
He  took  away  the  office  of  jury  from  the 
Equites  in  the  trials  for  high  misdemean- 
ours and  other  criminal  matters,  and  again 
gave  the  Senate  the  power  of  acejuitting 
their  friends.  The  Lex  Aurelia  (b.c.  70) 
made  a mixed  jury  of  Senators,  Equites, 
and  Tribuni  Aerarii ; but  there  was  still 
corruption.  So  difficult  is  it  in  any  country 
to  bring  great  offenders  to  justice.  The 
Romans  sometimes  did  punish  a bad  gene- 
ral and  a bad  governor.  Wc  have  no  means 
so  efficient  as  they  had  of  bringing  such 
men  to  trial.  A man  may  spoil  a campaign, 
misgovern  a province,  cause  mischief  in- 
finite by  incapacity,  carelessness,  and  neg- 
lect of  duty,  and  he  will  escape  scot-free, 
protected  by  the  powerful  order  to  which 
be  belongs,  by  the  want  of  ready  means  of 
bringing  him  to  trial,  and  by  the  cost  and 
risk  to  the  prosecutor  who  shall  venture  to 
attack  a great  offender. 

To  those  who  in  a state  are  appointed 
to  be  the  guardians  of  its  liberty  no  autho- 
rity can  be  given  roon*  useful  and  necessary 
than  that  of  being  able  to  accuse  citiaens 
before  the  people  or  any  magistrate  or 
council,  when  the  citizens  have  offended 
in  any  thing  against  the  ftee  state.  This 
ordination  has  two  effects  very  useful  for  a 
commonwealth.  The  first  is  this,  that  the 
citizens  through  fear  of  being  accused  at- 
tempt nothing  against  the  state,  and  if  they 
do,  they  are  immediately  and  wiihoot  re- 
spect checked.  The  other  is,  that  a way  is 
thus  gi\'en  for  the  working  off  of  those 
humours  which  grow  in  states  in  any  way 


against  any  citizen.  And  when  those  hu- 
mours have  no  ordinary  means  of  working 
themselves  off,  they  have  recourse  to  extra- 
ordinary means,  which  cause  the  complete 
ruin  of  a state.  And  there  is  nothing  which 
makes  a state  so  stable  and  firm,  as  to  order 
it  in  such  wise  that  the  alteration  of  those 
humours  which  agitate  it  shall  have  a way 
of  working  themselves  off,  ordained  by  the 
laws”  (Discorsi,  i.  c.  7)* 

In  this  chapter  Cicero  is  full  of  his  landa- 
tion  of  the  Senate.  There  is  truth  in  what 
he  says ; but  he  has  only  shown  us  one  side 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  good  side.  What  is 
to  become  of  a free  state,  as  it  is  called,  a 
state  in  which  there  is  a popular  element, 
where  the  guardians  of  liberty  arc  become 
one  with  a powerful  oligarchy,  and  where 
they  surrender  one  of  their  chief  functions, 
the  punishment  of  great  offenders,  by  join- 
ing the  party  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  re- 
sist ^ Wiien  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, people  here  l^ng  all  except  Senate, 
or  by  whatever  other  name  such  a body  is 
called,  have  become  one  in  interest  and  in 
ways  of  thinking  with  those  whom  it  is  their 
duty  to  resist  and  to  check,  the  great  secu- 
rity for  a state  is  gone ; administration  at 
home  and  abroad  may  be  as  corrupt  as  it 
pleases,  the  just  punishment  of  great  of- 
fenders is  impossible  by  regular  ways,  and 
a nation  looks  around  to  see  what  remedy 
either  chance  or  any  thing  else  will  offer  to 
them  in  the  time  of  need. 

tpiendorecon/irmari,'}  Dakc  writes  *sp]en- 
dorem  confirmare/  which  Halm  accepts  as 
egregious,  though  the  M88.  have  * aplen- 
dore  confirmari.'  The  difference  is  not 
great,  but  there  should  be  a reason  for  the 
change ; and  here  it  is.  For  fear  of  not 
rendering  Bake's  meaning  right,  I give  his 
words  : ‘*Quum  dixerit,  quern  locum  in  rep. 
teneret  Senatus,  magistratusque  quasi  mi- 
nistros  hujus  gravissimi  consilii,  subjicit, 
quid  ipsum  facere  et  praestare  oporteat. 
Bed  hoc  oblitteratum  est  in  vulgata  scrip- 
tura.  Stadm  offendit,  quod  una  sententiae 
comprehensione  activum  et  passivum  jun- 
guntur.  8ed  quid  illud  tandem  ipsum  est, 
senaium  confirmari  prox.  ord.  tplendorc  t 
Non  sane,  proximis  ordinibus  aditum  esse 
In  senatum,  quum  modo  dixerit:  adiium 
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LX V I.  Haec  qui  pro  virili  parte  defendant  optiniates  sunt,  cu-  ' 
juscunque  sunt  ordinis ; qui  autem  praecipue  suis  cervicibus  tanta 
munia  atque  rcm  publicam  sustinent,  hi  semper  habiti  sunt  opti- 
matiuni  principes,  auctores  et  conservatores  civitatis.  Iluic  homi- 
num  gcneri  fateor,  ut  ante  dixi,  multos  adversaries,  inimicos,  invi- 
dos  esse,  multa  proponi  pericula,  multas  inferri  injurias,  magnos 
esse  experiundos  et  subeundos  laborcs : sed  mihi  omnis  oratio  est 
cum  virtute,  non  cum  desidia,  cum  dignitate,  non  cum  voluptate ; 
cum  iis,  qui  se  patriae,  qui  suis  civibus,  qui  laudi,  qui  gloriae,'  non 
qui  somno  et  conviviis  et  delectation!  natos  arbitrantur.  Nam  si 
qui  voluptatibus  ducuntur  et  se  vitiorum  illecebris  et  cupiditatum 
lenociniis  dediderunt,  missos  faciant  honores,  ne  attingant  rem 
publicam ; patiantur  virorum  fortium  labore  se  otio  suo  perfrui. 
Qui  autem  bonam  famam  bonorum,  quae  sola  vere  gloria  nominari 
potest,  expetunt,  aliis  otium  quaerere  debent  et  voluptates,  non 
sibi.  Sudandum  est  iis  pro  communibus  commodis,  adeundae 
inimicitiae,  subeundae  saepe  pro  re  publics  tempestates:  cum  mul- 
tis  audacibus,  improbis,  nonnumquam  ctiam  potentibus  dimican- 
dum.  Haec  audivimus  de  clarissimorum  virorum  consiliis  et  factis : 
haec  accepimus,  haec  legimus.  Neque  cos  in  laude  posites  vide- 


omnium  induatriae  . . . paiere.  Nequo  eju8» 
qui  senatum  sempiternum  reip.  consilium 
ceteraque  appellaverit,  est  putare,  huuc 
ordinem  nid  oportere  aliorum  splendore. 
Corrigendum  est:  aplendorem  confirmare.** 
Let  the  reader  obWve  that  the  corrector 
has  to  prove  that  the  MSS.  reading  has  no 
meaning  before  we  can  accept  his  altera* 
tion.  But  the  MSS.  reading  has  a very 
plain  and  good  meaning ; and  Halm,  who 
accepts  Bake’s  corruption  and  adds  the  fol* 
lowing  short  note  to  Bake’s  note,  gives  us 
unwittingly  a useful  hint : **  Quum  autem 
orator  a proximia  ordinibua  aperte  plebetn 
sejungat,  praeter  publicanos  et  reliquos 
equites,  quibus  proprie  aplendor  attribuitur, 
tribunos  aerarios,  qui  tertius  erat  judicum 
ordo,  intelligere  videtur.”  And  for  these 
reasons  1 refuse  to  accept  the  corrupted  text, 
which  Halm  takes,  while  he  furnishes  me 
with  a good  reason  for  keeping  to  tbo  MSS. 
The  orator  distinguishes  the  aplendor  of  the 
proximi  ordinea  from  the  pleba ; and  as 
these  ' proximi  ’ wero  the  Ek)uitcs  and  Pub* 
licani,  Cicero  very  properly,  or  at  least  very 
consistently  with  all  his  efforts  to  maintain 
the  union  of  the  Senate  and  the  * splendid! 
equites,’  says  that  the  Senate  is  supported 
by  this  body  ; and  he  says  it  in  the  passive 
voice,  which  offends  Bake’s  sense  of  nicety, 


who  cannot  bear  a passive  in  one  member 
of  this  sentence  and  an  active  in  the  other. 
Further,  Cicero  very  consistently  speaks  of 
the  Senate  maintaining  the  interests  of  the 
Plebs.  The  judices  whom  Cicero  was  ad* 
dressing,  consisted  of  Senators,  Equites,  and 
Tribuni  Aerarii.  After  giving  the  Senate 
so  high  a position,  would  it  have  been  con- 
sistent with  good  taste,  to  say  nothing  of 
truth,  to  speak  of  the  Equites  as  depending 
for  the  preservation  of  their  * splendor  ’ on 
the  Senate,  instead  of  making  them,  as  a 

* splendidus  ordo,’  the  support  of  that  great 
body  in  which  was  centered  the  administra- 
tion and  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  state  ? 

I leave  others  to  decide  between  these 
reasons  for  keeping  the  text  and  those 
for  altering  it. 

66.  auia  cereici^ttf]  Note  on  c.  65. — 

* bonam  famam  . . . gloria **  hoc  est  illnd 
laudari  a laudato  tiro  ” (Halm).  This  is 
what  Cicero  says  to  Cato  (Ad  Div.  zv.  6) : 

**  Lactus  sum  laudari  me 
inquit  Hector,  opinor  apud  Naevlum, 

abs  te,  pater,  a laudato  viro.’* 

Here  he  has  given  ns  a useful  definition  of 
' gloria,’  one  of  his  favourite  topics  (VoL  11. 
’gloria,’  Index). 
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rnus,  qui  incitarunt  aliquando  populi  aniinos  ad  seditioncin,  aut  qut 
largitlone  caecarunt  nientcs  iniperitorutn,  aut  qui  fortes  et  claros 
vims  et  bene  de  re  publica  meritos  in  invidiam  aliquam  vocaverunt. 
Leves  hos  semper  nostri  homines  et  audaces  et  malos  et  perniciosos 
cives  putaverunt.  At  vero  qui  horum  impetus  et  conatus  repres- 
serunt,  qui  auctoritate,  qui  fide,  qui  constantia,  qui  magnitudine 
animi  consiliis  audacium  restiterunt,  hi  graves,  hi  principes,  hi 
duces,  hi  auctores  hujus  dignitatis  atque  imperii  semper  habiti  sunt. 

LXVII.  Ac  ne  qiiis  ex  nostro  aut  aliquorum  praeterca  casu 
lianc  vitae  viam  pertimescat,  unus  in  hac  civitate,  quern  quidem 
ego  possim  dicere,  praeclare  vir  de  re  publica  mcritus,  L.  Opiinius, 
indignissime  concidit;  cujus  monumentum  ccleberrimum  in  foro, 
scpulchrum  desertissimum  in  littore  Dyrrachino  relictuiu  est. 
Atque  hunc  tamen  flagrantem  invidia  propter  interitum  G.  Gracchi 
semper  ipse  populus  Romanus  periculo  liberavit : alia  quaedam 
civem  egregium  iniqui  judicii  procella  pervertit.  Ceteri  vero  aut 


hujuM  dignitatii  atque  imperii]  Guliel- 
roius  proposed  to  write  * hujus  civitatis, 
atque  imperii,’  and  We«enberg  approves  of 
this,  maintaining:  that  the  notion  of ‘dig^nitas  ’ 
is  foreij^  to  this  passage,  **  in  which  wo 
have  turbulent  men  on  one  side,  who  are 
always  considered  * {>emicio8i  cives,’  and 
on  the  other  their  opponents,  who  are  con* 
sidered  the  chief  of  the  * optimatos  ’ and 
'auctores  et  conservatores  civitatis,'  as  they 
are  called  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.” 
I do  not  sec  why  Cicero  cannot  call  them 
‘auctores  hujus  dignitatis,’  as  well  a.s 
'auctores  imperii,’  the  men  "to  whom  we 
owe  all  this  honourable  estate  and  this 
empire.” 

<>7*  quern  quidem  ego  po»»im]  * Possim  ' 
is  Madvig's  correction,  which  Halm  will  not 
accept.  The  MSS.,  perhaps  all,  have  * pos- 
sum,' but  Asrensiana  tertia  and  Ilervagius 
have  ' possim.’  Madvig*makes  the  neces- 
sity for  the  subjunctive  depend,  partly  at 
least,  so  far  as  1 understand  him,  on  the 
* quidem.*  Cicero  says  " only  one  man  in 
the  state,  so  far  as  I can  recollect.”  He 
does  nut  mean  to  say  " one  man  in  the 
state,  and  T can  tell  you  Ins  name.” 

L.  Opimivt,]  The  murderer  of  C.  Grac. 
rhus,  B.c.  121  (Plutarch,  C.  Gracchus,  c. 
16  ; Quum  Populo,  c.  5).  The  critics  have 
not  been  agreed  what  liis  ' monumentum  in 
foro  * wu'«.  Some  thought  that  it  was  the 
temple  of  Concordia,  which  was  erected  in 
the  Forum  to  commemorate  Opimius’  ser- 
vices (Plutarch,  C.  Gracchus,  c.  I7»  Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  i.  26).  Manutiua  suppos^  that 


the  * monumentum  ’ was  a Basilica.  Becker 
(Handburh,  ike.,  1 ,309)  doubted  if  there 
was  a Basilica  Opitnia ; hut  Urlichs  (Ro- 
misebe  Topographie  in  Leipzig,  p.  26)  be- 
sides VaiTo’s  evidence  for  a Basilica  Opi- 
mia  (L.  L.  v 156,  ed.  Mull.),  quotes  two 
inscriptions  from  Marini's  Atti  de'  fratelli 
Arvali,  p.  212,  in  which  * Basilica  Opimia’ 
occurs.  Becker  in  his  answer  to  this  pam- 
phlet of  Urlichs  (Zur  Romisrhen  Topogra. 
phic,  p.  33)  acknowledges  his  mistake.  Ho 
had  overlooked  the  two  inscriptions  in  Ma- 
rini. 

iniqui  judicii  procella]  He  has  said  that 
the  'populus  Romnnus’  always  protected 
Opimius.  Liv.  Epit.  6|  ; " L.  Opimius 
accusatus  apud  populum  a Q.  Decio  tr.  pi. 
quod  indemnatos  cives  in  cjircerem  conje- 
cisset  absolutns  est.”  Opimius  was  prose- 
cuted B.c.  120  on  a charge  of  Majestas, 
founded  on  his  violence  in  putting  down 
C.  Gracchus  and  his  partisans.  C.  Papi- 
rius  Carho  the  consul  defended  him.  Opi- 
mius was  aOerw'ards  tried  under  a Lex 
Mamilia  for  his  misconduct  as  a legatus  in 
the  matter  of  the  divi.sinn  of  Nnmidia  (b.c. 
112).  He  was  charged  with  being  bribed 
by  Jugurtha  (Sail.  Jug.  c.  16),  convicted, 
and  sent  into  exile  (b.c.  110).  He  was 
convicted,  as  Cicero  says,  because  of  his 
unpopularity  owing  to  the  affair  of  Grac- 
chus, and  the  Equites,  w*ho  at  this  time 
wen*  the  judices  or  court,  paid  off  in  this  way 
an  old  grudge  (Cicero,  Pro  Cn.  Plancio,  c, 
26;  Brutus,  c.  31:  Sallust,  Jug.  c.  40). 
Opimius  died  in  poverty  at  Dyrrachiuen 
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repentina  vi  perculsi  ac  teinpestate  populari  per  populum  tamen 
ipsuin  recreati  sunt  atque  revocati,  aut  onnnino  invulnerati  invio- 
latique  vixerunt.  At  vero  ii  qui  senatus  consilium,  qui  auctori- 
tatem  bonorura,  qui  instituta  majorum  neglexerunt  et  imperitae 
aut  concitatae  multitudini  jucundi  esse  voluerunt,  omnes  fere  rei 
publicae  poenas  aut  praesenti  morte  aut  turpi  exsilio  dependerunt. 
Quod  si  apud  Athenienses,  homines  Graecos,  longe  a nostrorum 
honiinum  gravitate  disjunctos  non  deerant  qui  rem  publicam  contra 
popiili  temeritatein  defenderent,  quum  omnes  qui  ita  fecerant  e 
civitatc  ejicerentur ; si  Thcmistoclein  ilium,  conservatorem  patriae, 
non  deterruit  a re  publica  defendenda  ncc  Miltiadi  calamitas,  qui 
illam  civitatem  paullo  ante  servarat,  neque  Aristidi  fuga,  qui  unus 
omnium  justissimus  fuisse  traditur;  si  postca  summi  ejusdem  civi- 
tatis  viri,  quos  nominatim  appellari  non  est  necesse,  propositis  tot 
exemplis  iracundiae  levitatisque  pnpularis  tamen  suam  cem  pub- 
licam illam  defendcrunt ; quid  nos  tandem  facere  dcbcmus,  primum 
in  ea  civitatc  nati,  unde  orta  mihi  gravitas  et  magnitudo  aninii 
videtur,  turn  in  t.nnta  gloria  insistentes,  ut  omnia  humana  leviora 
videri  debcant,  deinde  ad  earn  rem  publicam  tuendam  aggressi,  quae 
tanta  dignitate  est  ut  earn  defendentem  occidere  non  aliud  sit  quam 
oppugnantcm  rerum  potiri  I 


(Durazzn)  in  Epirus.  He  is  often  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (In  Cat.  i.  2). 

prnesenii  mo»7e]  As  Sp.  Maelius,  M. 
Manlius  CopitoIinus»  the  two  Gract'hi,  L. 
Apulcius  Saturnious,  P.  ^^ulpicius,  ail  of 
whom  lost  their  liven;  M.  Lepidus,  who  was 
consul  with  Q.  Catulus  and  attempted  to 
undo  the  work  of  Sulla,  went  into  exile  to 
Sardinia  (Manutius). 

Themittoci^'}  Perhaps  he  was  not  so 
honest  as  Cicero  would  represent  him.  .\t 
any  rate  he  turned  a traitor  to  his  country, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it.  If  he  was 
ill  used  ut  home,  ho  should  liave  shown 
that  he  did  not  deserve  it. 

MiUicdi . . . Ansiitii'}  **  Hue  genitivomm 
formae  nunc  ex  Scliol.  restitutae  sunt'^ 
(Halm). 

tuam  . . . iilam]  Bake  proposes  to  chan;^ 
*iIUm'  into  'illi.*  ‘ Illam  ' is  emphatic; 
* such  as  it  was,'  fickle  and  ungrttteful,  as 
Halm  suggests.  He  also  offers  another  ex- 
planation. 

non  aUud"]  Tlie  critics  have  suggested 
various  corret'tions  for  * non  aliud,'  which 
are  as  follows  : * majus,’  * nobilius ' * satius,' 
• ‘melius,*  * optabilius,*  ‘ honestius,*  * nomen 
majus,'  and  hnally  Halm  proposes  ‘ am- 
plius,’  or  * multo  amplius.'  Uots  maintains 


the  genuineness  of  the  text,  and  translates 
it  *'  so  that  to  fall  in  its  defence  is  to  be 
valued  no  less  than  in  the  struggle  against 
it  to  get  possession  of  the  power which 
Hnlin  ridicules  in  these  words  : **  En  babes 
sententiam  bomine  Romano  dignani,  qui 
mortem  in  patria  defendenda  gloriose  ubitam 
in  eadero  trutina  cullocet  in  qua  domina- 
tionem  vi  armisque  occupatam."  I believe 
that  the  text. is  right,  and  that  Klotz  has 
seen  the  meaning,  though  he  has  not  well 
expressed  it.  * Rerum  pofiri  * is  to  get 
power,  political  power,  or  generally  to  get 
what  men  love,  wealth,  power,  place,  for 
which,  says  the  poet,  ail  the  world  is  strug- 
gling ; 

**  Noctes  atque  dies  niti  praestante  labore 
Ad  summas  emergere  opes  rerumejuo 
putiri.”  (Lucretius  ii.  12.) 

Tf  Cicero  said,  according  to  the  emonda- 
tors,  that  to  die  in  defencre  of  the  Patria  is 
‘ gr»-ater,'  * more  noble,’  * better,'  and  so 
forth,  than  to  usurp  the  sovereign  power, 
he  uttered  a very  insipid  proposition  ; if  he 
considered  the  usurpation  of  sovereign 
fKiwer  os  so  small  and  mean  a thing,  or  if 
he  supposed  that  men  generally  supposed  it 
to  be  such.  If  we  compare  two  things,  one 
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LXVIII.  Homines  Graeci,  quos  antea  nominavi,  inique  a suis 
civibus  damnati  atque  expulsi,  tamen,  quia  bene  sunt  de  suis  civi- 
tatibus  meriti,  tanta  hodie  gloria  sunt  non  in  Graecia  solum,  sed 
etiam  apud  nos  atque  in  ceteris  terris,  ut  eos  a quibus  illi  oppressi 
sunt  nemo  nominct,  horum  calamitatem  dominationi  illorum  omnes 
anteponant.  Quis  Karthaginiensium  pluris  fuit  Hannibale  consilio, 
virtute,  rebus  gcstis,  qui  unus  cum  tot  imperatoribus  nostris  per  tot 
annos  de  imperio  et  de  gloria  decertavit?  Hunc  sui  cives  e civi- 
tate  ejecerunt : nas  etiam  hostem  litteris  nostris  et  memoria  vide- 
mus  esse  celebratum.  Quare  imitemur  nostros  Brutos,  Camillos, 
Ahalas,  Decios,  Curios,  Fabricios,  Maximos,  Scipiones,  Lentulos, 
Aemilios,  innumerabiles  alios,  qui  banc  rem  publicam  stabiliverunt ; 
quos  equidem  in  deorum  immortalium  coetu  ac  numero  repono. 
Amemus  patriam,  pareamus  senatui,  consulamus  bonis : praesentes 
fructus  negligamus,  posteritatis  gloriac  serviamus:  id  esse  opti- 


of  which  is  great  and  noble,  and  choose  for 
the  other  term  of  the  comparison  something 
small,  ignoble,  and  bad  ; it  is  little  that  wc 
say  for  the  great  and  noble,  if  we  can  say 
no  more  than  that  it  is  better  than  a bad 
thing.  According  to  the  emendation,  Cicero 
might  as  well  liavo  said,  good  is  better  than 
had.  If  he  said  to  "die  in  defence  of  the 
Patria’*  is  really  nothing  ditferent  from 
" gaining  the  supreme  power  by  an  attack 
on  the  Patria,*'  be  may  mean  that  supreme 
power,  the  great  object  of  men’s  ambition, 
that  which  L.  Sulla  for  instance  bad  got, 
ought  to  be  valued  by  no  man  more  than  to 
die  in  defence  of  so  glorious  a common- 
wealth.  I>eath  in  defence  of  so  noble  a 
thing  is  as  good  as  to  get  the  mastery  of  it 
and  live ; and  to  usurp  supreme  power  and 
hold  it  successfully  is,  according  to  common 
opinion,  as  wc  now  all  know  by  example,  a 
very  glorious  thing. 

Halm,  after  saying  of  Klotz  what  I have 
quoted,  adds:  "Ac  videas,  quaeto,  quam 
sibi  constet  orator  patriae  non  amantissi- 
mus ; nam  paulo  post  (c.  flR) : * ut  eos,* 
inquit,  * a quibus,'  " tcc.  His  perception  is 
not  very  quick,  or  he  would  see  that  this  is 
against  him.  In  this  next  chapter  Cicero 
says  that  the  honest  Greeks,  who  were  con- 
demned and  expelled  by  their  fellow.dtizens, 
have  such  a good  character,  that  nobody 
utters  the  names  of  their  oppressors,  and 
every  body  sets  the  unlucky  lot  of  the  suf- 
ferers higher  than  the  domination  of  those 
who  were  powerful  enough  to  oppress  them. 
—But  the  'duminatio'  of  the  victorious 
party  was  something.  It  was  power  and 
superiority : it  was  a thing  whi<^  all  men 


value.  If  wc  were  sure  that  * non  aliud  ’ is 
not  right,  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to 
explain  it.  But  if  there  is  no  evidence  in 
the  reading  for  supposing  it  to  be  false, 
we  should  see  if  it  is  capable  of  any  inter* 
pretation  before  wo  alter  it. 

68.  Hunc  . . . ^teentni ;]  ‘ Non  ejertus 
cst*  (Manutius),  who  quotes  Nepos,  Life  of 
Hannibal,  to  show  that  Hannibal  left  home  for 
fear  of  being  given  up  to  the  Romans.  That 
w’as ejection  enough. — * hostem  celebratum  :* 
They  spoke  of  him  as  perfidious  and  cruel. 
They  had  not  much  good  to  say  of  him. 
Tliore  is  a curious  passage  in  Pliny  (34.  c. 
6),  quoted  by  Abramt : **  adco  discrimen 
omne  sublatum,  ut  Hannibalis  etiam  statuae 
tribus  lods  visantur  in  urbe,  cujus  intn 
muros  solus  hostium  emisit  hastam.” 

jSru/o«,]  Tbeusual  listof  Roman  worthies. 
Cicero  mentions  the  Lentuli  to  please  Lentu* 
lus,  by  whose  exertions  he  had  been  recalled, 
and  the  Aemilii  to  please  Scanrua,  who  pre- 
sided at  this  trial  (Abram.).  As  to  the  plu- 
rals, see  Hor.  Sat.  i.  7>  8.  Macleanc’s  note. 

poMteriiatis  ffioriae"]  " Quae  a posteritate 
in  nos  rodundat,  quaque  apud  posteros  frui- 
mur,"  Matthiae,  who  refers  to  Pro  C.  Ra- 
birio,  c.  10  : "neque  quisquam  nostrum  . . . 

uin  spe  posteritatis  fructuque  ducatur." 

Vol.  It.,  and  the  note.)  Cicero  is  always  a 
little  obscure  when  he  talks  of  glory  and 
posterity.  Hero  he  says,  let  us  neglect 
present  profit,  let  us  make  ourselves  slaves 
to  the  glory  of  posterity.”  1 do  not  ex- 
amine into  bis  meaning  very  exactly,  for  alt 
such  phrases  will  not  bear  close  examina- 
tion ; but  we  may  take  his  words  to  mean 
this  in  a general  way : " let  us  secure  a 
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mum  putemus  quod  erit  rectissimum:  speremus  quae  volumus, 
Bed  quod  accident  fcraraus:  cogitemus  denique  corpus  virorum 
fortium  magnorumque  hominum  esse  mortale,  animi  vero  motus 
et  virtutis  gloriam  sempitemam : neque  hanc  opinionem  si  in  illo 
sanctissimo  Hercule  consecratam  videmus,  cujus  corpore  ambusto 
vitam  ejus  et  virtutein  immortalitas  excepisse  dieatur,  minus  ex- 
istimemus  eos,  qui  hanc  tantam  rein  publicam  suis  consiliis  aut 
laboribus  aut  auxerint  aut  defenderint  aut  servarint,  esse  immor- 
talem  gloriam  consecutos. 

LXIX.  Sed  me  repente,  judices,  de  fortissimorum  et  clarissi- 
morum  civium  dignitate  et  gloria  dicentem  et  plura  etiam  dicerc 
parantem  horum  adspectus  in  ipso  cursu  orationis  repressit.  Video 
P.  Sestium,  meae  salutis,  vestrae  auctoritatis,  publicae  caussae 
defensorem,  propugnatorcm,  actorem,  reum : video  hunc  prae- 
textatum  ejus  filium  oculis  lacrimantibus  me  intuentem : video 
Milonem,  vindicem  vestrae  libertatis,  custodem  salutis  meae, 
subsidium  afflictac  rei  publicae,  exstinctorem  domestici  latrocinii, 
repres-sorem  cacdis  quotidianae,  defensorem  templorum  atque  tec- 
torum,  praesidium  curiae,  sordidatum  et  reum  : video  P.  Lentulum, 
cujus  ego  patrem  deum  ac  parentem  statuo  fortunae  ac  nominis 
mei  et  fratris  renimque  nostrarum,  in  hoc  misero  squalore  et  sor- 


good  Dsme  among  those  who  come  after 
us/’  And  this  name  is  to  be  g^t  by  acts 
of  a certain  kind.  Voltaire’s  good  sense 
furnished  him  with  a conception  of  glory 
which  is  practically  useful : **  La  gloire  est 
la  reputation  jointe  a I’estime ; elle  est  au 
oomble,  quand  radmiration  s’y  joint.  Kile 
suppose  toujours  des  choses  ^latantes,  en 
actions,  en  vertus,  en  talents  et  toujours  de 
grandes  difficult^  surmont^/*  Such  ab. 
surdity  &s  glory  “quae  a posteritate  in  nos 
redundat,  quaque  apud  posteros  fruimur  ” is 
not  what  Cicero  said  or  meant. 

animi . . . motu$\  The  morements  of  the 
mind,  the  thoughts,  the  activity  of  the 
mind.  * Motus  ’ is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  accusative  plural ; but  Halm  takes  it 
to  be  the  genitive  singular : “ the  glory  of 
the  intellectual  activity  and  of  virtue  is 
eternal/* 

ambutto]  The  inferior  MSS.  have  ' com- 
busto,*  which  many  editors  prefer  as  being 
the  more  usual  woi^  to  express  the  burning 
of  the  dead,  “ Sod  rccte  Orelli  s Vel  ob 
hanc  ipsam  causam  in  tarn  eloquent! 
rarius  illud,  quod  proprie  significat  cir- 
cumuitum,  umlodert  (surrounded  by  the 
flames)  et  non  plane  combutlum  videtur 


delegisse  **  (Halm).  The  note  is  as  won- 
derful as  the  introduction  of  Hercules.  The 
orator  might  have  left  out  the  eloquent 
How  many  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed (c.  62)  believed  the  story  of  Her- 
cules ? And  if  they  did  not,  why  docs  he 
attempt  to  confirm  the  * opinio  iramortali- 
tatis ' by  a foolish  old  story  about  a man 
being  burnt  and  then  taken  up  into  heaven  ? 

As  to  * ambustus,*  there  is  burning 
enough  in  that  word,  for  Phaeton  was  * am- 
bustus*  (Hor.  Carm.  iv.  11);  and  another 
(Hor.  Sat.  i.  10.  v.  64)  was  *ambuatus* 
with  a pile  of  his  own  writings. 

69.  vtitrae  auctorUatity']  The  * auctori- 
tas  ’ of  the  judices,  whom  he  is  addressing, 
which  * auctoritas  * Sestius  had  re  esta- 
blished after  it  was  impaired  by  the  vio- 
lence of  wicked  citizens  (Halm). 

ac/oremt]  * auctorem*  G.  ' Actor  ’ and 
* auctor  ’ are  often  confounded. — * Milonem 
, . . sordidatum  et  reum  :*  see  c.  1,  note. 

deum  ac  paren/em]  Compare  Quum  Se- 
natui,  c.  4 : “ parens  ac  deus  nostrae  vitae, 
fortunae,  memoriae,  noniiuis;'*  and  Quum 
Populo,  c.  5 ; which  two  passages  contain 
the  same  form  of  expression  as  this,  but 
with  amplifleatioDS. 
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dibus ; cul  superior  annus  idem  ct  virilem  patris  et  praetextam 
populi  judicio  to^am  dederit,  hunc  hoc  anno  in  hac  toga  rogationis 
injustissiniae  subitam  acerbitatem  pro  patre  fortissimo  et  clarissiino 
cive  deprecantem.  Atque  hie  tot  et  talium  civium  squalor,  hie 
luctus,  hae  sordes  susceptae  sunt  propter  unum  me,  quia  me  defen- 
derunt,  quia  meum  casum  luctumque  doluerunt,  quia  me  lugenti 
patriae,  flagitanti  senatui,  poscenti  Italiae,  vobis  omnibus  orantibus 
reddiderunt.  Quod  tantum  est  in  me  scclus?  quid  tanto  opere 
deliqui  illo  die,  quum  ad  vos  indicia,  litteras,  confessiones  com- 
munis exitii  detuli,  quum  parui  vobis  I Ac  si  scelcstum  est  amare 
patriam,  pertuli  poenarum  satis  : eversa  domus  est,  fortunae  vexatae, 
dissipati  liberi,  raptata  conjux,  frater  optinius,  incredibili  pietate, 
amore  inaudito,  maximo  in  squalore  volutatus  est  ad  pedes  inimi- 
cissimorum : ego  pulsus  aris,  focis,  dis  penatibus,  distractus  a meis, 
canii  patria,  quam,  ut  levissirae  dicam,  certe  texeram  : pertuli  cru- 
delitatem  inimicorum,  scelus  infidelium,  fraudem  invidorum.  Si 
hoe  non  est  satis,  quod  haec  omnia  deleta  videntur  reditu  meo. 


ei  virilem  patrh  ei  praflextam  populi 
Judicio]  •*  Eodem  anno  quo  togam  virilem  a 
patre  sumpsit,  etiam  auguratus  praetextam 
judicio  po])uli  adeptus  est  '*  (Schol.).  He 
was  elect^  a member  of  the  college  of 
aug;ur8  in  the  consulship  of  his  father  (Dion 
39.  c.  \^),  though  be  was  only  a youth  in 
bis  seventeenth  year ; as  babies  and  boys  in 
modern  times  are  sometimes  put  in  great 
places,  or  receive  great  names. 

Meyer  (Brutus,  c.  1)  has  a note  on  tho 
election  of  augurs.  Originally  the  mem* 
bers  filled  up  the  vacancies  in  their  own 
body,  but  in  Cicero's  time  a new  member 
was  nominated  by  two  ' coUegae,*  and  his 
nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  {>eopl6. 
As  to  the  age  of  assuming  the  * toga  viriiis/ 
see  Index,  * toga  virilis.' 

ropaltonig  inJugliMtimae]  He  alludes,  as 
the  BcboLia.st  tells  ns — the  defective  parts  of 
the  note  are  supplied  by  Mai — to  the  tri- 
bunitian  Rogatio  against  P.  Lentulus. 
The  Egyptian  king  Rolemy  having  been 
expelled  from  his  throne,  and  the  Roman 
Senate  having  consented  to  restore  him,  the 
business  was  intrusted  to  P.  Lentulua. 
The  Xriri  having  looked  in  the  Sibylline 
books  discovered  that  the  king  ought  not  to 
be  restored  with  the  aid  of  a force,  nor  yet 
ought  the  Romans  to  refuse  to  restore  him. 
On  this  it  was  declared  by  a SCtum  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  restore  the  king  by  force. 
But  on  the  business  being  intrusted  to  Len- 
tulus,  Cato  tr.  pi.,  who  was  Lentulus* 
enemy,  carried  a Rogatio  by  which  Len* 


tulus,  who  was  then  governor  of  Cilicia, 
was  deprived  of  his  * imperium,*  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  restore  the 
king.'— Cato  i.s  C.  Cato.  The  affair  is  men* 
tioned  by  Cicero.  Ad  Fam.  I.  5.  and  Ad 
Q.  Fr.  ii.  3,  where  he  says,  **  C.  Cato 
legem  promulgavit  de  imperio  Lentulo 
abrogando.  Vestiium  Alius  mutavit.”  I'be 
historian  FenestelU  had  a passage  on  this 
matter  (Anna!,  zxii.):  **  Itaque  ut  magis- 
tratum  tribuni  inierunt,  C.  Cato  turbulentus 
adolescens  et  audax,  nec  imparatus  ad 
dicendum,  initionibus  (contionibus .’)  assid'iia 
invidiam  et  Ptolemaeo,  qui  jam  profectus  ex 
urbe  erat,  et  P.  Lentulo  consuli  parantijain 
iter,  concitare  sccundo  quidem  populi  ru* 
more  ooepit*’  (Sallust,  ed.  Frotschcr). 

illo  die  . . . indiciOj  /rfterav,]  *iii  Non. 
Dec.  (Introduction  to  the  orations  against 
Catilina,  p.  lit).  When  he  says  * parui 
vobis,'  he  addresses  the  senators  chiefly 
among  the  judioes  (Halm) ; fur  Cicero  only 
followed  the  order  of  the  innate  in  execut- 
ing the  conspirators. 

disifipait]  His  son  Marcus  separated 
from  his  daughter  TuUia(Orelli). — * raptata  :* 
compare  De  Domn,  c.  2.3. 

eerie  texeram:]  The  reading  of  the 
* Codd.  dett.'  (Halm).  The  expression 
seems  strange.  P.  has  cerladeieWtexeram 
sed  ie  expunctum ; cerio  delexeram  G.'* 
(Halm).  It  is  probable  that  there  is  some 
corruption  in  the  text.  Various  emenda- 
tions have  been  proposed. 
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multo  mihi,  multo,  inquam,  judices,  praestat  in  eandem  illam  reci- 
dere  fortunaiu  quaiii  tantam  iniportare  nieis  defensoribus  et  con- 
servatoribus  calaniitatein.  An  ego  in  hac  urbe  esse  possim  his 
pulsis,  qui  me  hujus  urbis  compotem  fcccrunt?  Non  ero,  non  potero 
esse,  judices ; neque  hie  umquam  puer,  qui  his  lacriinis  qua  sit 
pietate  declarat,  amisso  patre  suo  propter  me,  me  ipsum  incolumem 
videbit,  nec,  quotiescunque  me  viderit,  ingemiscet  ac  pestem  suam 
et  patris  sui  sese  dicet  viderc.  Ego  vero  hos  in  omni  fortuna  quae- 
cunque  erit  oblata  comploctar ; nec  me  ab  iis,  quos  meo  nomine 
sordidatos  videtis,  umquam  ulla  fortuna  divellet ; neque  eae  na- 
tiones,  quibus  me  senatus  commendavit,  quibus  de  me  gratias  egit, 
hunc  exsulem  propter  me  sine  me  videbunt.  Sed  haec  di  immor- 
tales,  qui  me  suis  templis  advenientem  receperunt  stipatum  ab  his 
viris  et  P.  Lentulo  consule,  atque  ipsa  res  publica,  qua  nihil  est 
sanctius,  vostrae  potestati,  judices,  commiserunt.  Vos  hoc  judicio 
omnium  bonorum  mentes  confirmare,  improborum  repritnere  po- 
testis : vos  his  civibus  uti  optimis,  vos  me  reficere  et  renovare  rem 
publicain.  Quare  vos  obtestor  atque  obsecro,  ut,  si  me  salvum 
esse  voluistis,  eos  conservetis  per  quos  me  recuperavistis. 


htM  pultiu.']  Sestius  and  Milo,  who  were 
prosecuted  I>c  Vi  (Halm). 

ntque  hie  umquam  puer  . . . vulebit^ 
nec  . . .]  Tliti  former  negation  has  tho 
effect  of  destroying  also  the  second  (Mat- 
tbiae) : * And  never  will  this  youth  see  me 
and  not  lament,*  &c. 

Ego  vero  Ao#]  The  MSS.  have  ' vos.* 
Madvig  corrected  this  error  by  writing  ‘ eos  * 
for  * vos  ;*  and  C.  F.  Hermann  ha.s  * hos,* 
which  Halm  accepts. 

qui  . . . receperunt']  On  returning  from 


exile  he  went  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the 
Capitol,  and  thence  to  bis  house  or  place 
where  he  was  going  to  stay  (Ad  Att.  iv.  1 \ 
De  Domo,  c.  2ti)  (Manntius).  It  is  written 
in  the  De  Domo,  c.  28:  **a  porta  in  Capi> 
toliuin  atque  inde  domum.**  In  the  letter 
to  Atticus  he  *peaks  of  going  from  tho  Porta 
Capena  to  the  Capitol,  but  be  says  nothing 
of  going  home.  He  does  not  say  where  be 
went  to  (see  c.  (t3,  note). 

hu  ciri^us]  Sestius  and  Milo. 


In  p.  298  I have  given  the  name  of  Aelius  Staienus  to  the  tr.  pi.  Aelius  Ligur,  but  I 
can  find  no  authority  for  the  name  Staienus,  except  Wolf.  I have  also  p.  302  con- 
founded this  man  with  the  Ligur  ^ the  oration  Pro  Cluentio;  but  I have  not  done  it 
elsewhere. 
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THE  REFEREN'CES  ARE  MADE  TO  THE  PAGES. 


Ab  Sejtilio  dare,  254, 

Abdicare  ma^tratOf  se,  60 
Absurdua,  T][6 
Accusaro,  537 
Achaci,  6^ 

Achaia,  267.  3fl4 

Achilles,  traditioDS  of,  226 

Acmonia,  253 

Acroama,  224.  551 

Acta  of  the  Senatus,  how  kept,  179 

of  the  confuls,  563 

■ — — Publica,  ^ 

Action,  gestus,  was  what  the  Romans  most 
admired  in  acting,  555 
Actionem  instituere,  106 
Actor  and  orator,  204 

• , auctor,  often  confounded,  673 

Actors,  condition  of, 

Aculei  excQssi,  LSI 

Ad  supposed  to  be  used  for  apud,  25 

— portas  sedere,  506 

Addicere,  310,  409 

Addictus,  260. 

Adeo,  49 
Adesse,  96 

^ alicui ; abesse,  164 

— , decreto  srribendo,  258 
■ jubere,  492 
Adgredi  ad,  253 
Adi|)os,  61 

Adoption,  rules  about,  870 
Adramjtium,  251 

Adrogatio  effected  by  a Lex  Curiata,  369, 
392 

Adventns,  212 
Advocatio,  199.  5.54 
Advocates,  99 

Aedibus,  sedibns,  confounded,  166,  428 
^ Aediles  curules  su])erintcnded  the  Ludi 
solemnes,  except  the  Apollinares,  552 
Aclii,  629 
Aequimelium,  403 

Aenuium,  treasury,  way  of  cheating,  257 

• — : , remark  on,  540 

VOL.  111. 


Aere  alieno,  in,  42 
Aeschines  compared  with  Cicero,  491 
Aeeopus,  the  a^r,  664 
Aetas,  4^ 

Affinis,  24,  839 

Affinitas  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the 
wife,  478 

Africanus  the  Younger,  221 
Agamemnon,  271 
Ager  Camera,  184 
' Gallicus,  36 
Agere,  praeclare  cum  iis,  507 
Agnari,  ^ 282 
Agri  modus,  276 
Abala,  Scrvilius,  C-,  U 
Alexander  had  many  writers  with  him,  225 
Aliquando,  aliquanto,  5 1 6 
Allobroges,  54,  ^ 23 
Ambitionis  gratia,  481 
Ambulatio,  189,  410 
Ambustum  religiosissimis  ignibus,  434 
Ambustus,  combustus,  573 
Anapaestics,  Latin,  555 
Aninuulvcrsio,  222 
Animo,  meo  quidem,  506 
Animum,  inducere  in;  animum  inducere, 
200 

Annales,  194 

Ante  diem,  in  ante  diem,  19 
Antiochia,  a place  of  learning,  211 
Antioebus,  1 17.  513 
Antiqnitas,  561 

Antiquity,  best  writers  of,  wrote  better 
than  modem  writei^,  333 

modemixed,  5!i8 

Antisthenes’  saying,  645 
Antitheses,  a One  set  of,  462 
Antithesis,  Declamator’s,  405,  406,  415, 
448 


414.  423 


without  any  sense, 


, Declamator  labours  at,  366 

, feeble,  a characteristic  of  these 

spurious  speeches,  353 
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.Antithesis  leads  the  Dcclamator  to  write  I 

nonsense,  454  \ 

misustnl,  ^ i 

Antoninus,  M.,  1H4,  22ti  | 

Antonins,  C.,  Cicero’s  rolleagne  in  the  i 

consulship,  01^  82i  2I17»  2B4,  470, 

4M5 

, Mi,  33G 

Apaimti  Cibotufl,  *2C9 

Apoilinarcs.  Ludi,  superintended  by  the 
l^raetor  Urbanus,  l!^>,  552 
Apollunis,  Apollonia,  271 
Appurare,  apparatus,  4^  525 
Appinn  often  tells  plain  facts,  187 
Aqua  pluvis,  108 
AquUa,  28 

Arbitria  funcris,  311,  402 
Archias,  211,  218 

made  extempore  rerses.  222 

has  a Roman  name,  210 

Aristotle’s  definition  of  virtue,  IM 
Armamentarium,  451 
Arpinum,  188 
ArtifiHum,  109 
Ascripti,  215,  210,  211 
Ascriptor,  316 
Asia  dotted  with  ports,  250 
Aspirarc,  183 

Athcnae,  the  origin  of  our  social  life,  2ii0 

Athenian  taste,  333 

Atilius  Calatinus,  C.,  522 

Attalus  and  Eunienes  of  Pergamum,  515 

Attributa,  31 

Auctor,  175 

, actor,  often  confounded,  573 

. beneficii  populi  Romani,  95 

Auctores  comitiorum,  371 
Auctoritas,  potestas,  519 

, Senatus,  523 

Auctoritatea,  170,  258 
Audirt*,  auditor,  213 
Augurs,  election  of,  574 

, how  they  were  present  when  the 

De  Domo  was  delivered,  308,  372 
Aura,  honoris,  512 

, popuiaris,  459 

rumoris,  1 19 

Aurelii,  gradus,  208 
Aurclium,  forum,  2fi 
, tribunal,  497 


Baiter  and  Halm's  opinion  of  the  si>urioos 
orations,  479 

Bake,  reproved  by  Halm,  506.  529 
Bake's  emendations,  508,  509 
Barbaria,  (ijj  229 

Barbarism,  the  ‘humanitas'  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  our  safety  against  a frcsli 
age  of,  210 
Basilica,  Hi 
of  Opimius,  570 


Beards  worn  by  dandies,  19 
Bene,  male,  with  an  adjective,  119 
Heueficia,  beneficium,  510,  521 
Beneficiis,  deferri  in,  219 
Bestia,  L.,  173 

saved  P.  Sestius'  life,  527 

Bestiarii,  505 

Bonn  Dea,  40^  4(^  4^  4^  434i  438, 
454.  499.  533 
ratio,  IB 

Books,  number  of  useless,  114 
Bosporus,  119 

Bothe,  a man  to  be  warned  against,  543 
Bribery  at  elections,  English  and  Roman, 
112 

— , one  mode  of  pre- 
venting, 129 

, punishment  of;  contrast  between 

Rome  and  England,  292 
Brlssouius,  418,  419 
Brogitar,  449  ‘ 

Brothel,  Gabinius  charged  with  keeping, 491 
Bnindbium ; auuivcrsary  of  the  Colonia, 
592 

Brutus  Callaicus,  a soldier  and  a man  of 
letters,  227 

, a play  of  Attius,  556 

Buccina,  108 

Building,  a road  to  ruin,  4^ 

Bustum,  re/4/3oc,  419 
Butler,  Bp.,  Ki5,  230 
Byzantine  exiles,  380,  612 


C^eliculum,  CacUolurn.  151 
Caesar,  C.  Julius,  485,  507.  508 

at  the  gates  of  Rome,  but  his  army 

not  there,  321 

and  his  army,  491 

. and  his  legions,  500,  501 

did  the  work  of  subjugating  the 

Galli,  99 

writes  a letter  from  Gallia  to  his 

dear  Pulcher,  3fil  ^ 

•,  Pontifex  Maximus,  451 

— , his  election  to  the  consulship,  544 

•  , his  Leges,  515 

■ , his  opinion  on  the  punishment  of 

Catilina's  associates,  and  on  death,  15 
Caesar,  Strabo,  C.  Julius,  459 
Caesar,  L.,  19,  185 
(^ius,  Caia,  1 13 
Calamitas,  202,  217 
Colaniister,  310 
Calidius,  M.,  313 
Calles,  482 
Calumnia,  371 
Calvenlius,  308 
Campus,  100 

•  a Hicus  Auspicatiis,  U 

Martius,  Comitia  CenturiatA* 

usually  held  in,  546 
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Cancclli,  Fori»  567 
Canebantur,  60 -i 

Capitolium,  Senate  sometimes  met  in^  559 

Cappadox,  2G5,  ItOO 

Caplus,  alid 

Capua,  allL  dM 

Caput,  civitas,  476 

Career,  ili 

Core,  in,  ^ 

Cannae,  41L2 

Castor's  temple,  476,  680  • 

Castricius,  >1.,  273 
Catilina,  2liil 

— — accused  by  P.  Clodius,  458 

•,  ticca  of, 

Catiiina's  afwassinationa,  129 
men,  who  they  were, 

■ eepalcrum,  2114  ^ 

Cato,  C.,  ana  his  Rogatio  againal  P.  Lcn* 

tolas,  574  ^ 

— - ■,  M.,  watched  the  jobbers,  and  was 
bated,  IIUI  ^ ^ 

, M.p  in  tho  treasury,  136 

, M.,  the  ct'nsor,  an  exampleof  a noble 

Roman,  117.  CLi 

■ ■ , M.,  censor,  a man  of  varied  talent,  IM 

, M.,  the  censor,  learned  Greek  when  he 

was  old,  22J 

, M.,  481.510 

y M.,  and  Cicero,  516,  616 

■ , M.,  approved  of  bribery  fwr  the  in- 
terest  of  tho  State,  544 

■ ■ , Mm  bad  a dirty  job  to  do,  614 
Cato's,  M.,  discipline,  Ihi 

■ , 5Im  mission  to  Cyprus,  36Q 
Catulus,  Q.  Lutatius,  120,  305 
, the  son,  212 

, Q.  Lutatius,  a soldier  and  a man 

of  letters,  212 
Caussa  cadere,  iili 

incognita,  ignota,  382 

, ratio,  532 

Caussam  ad  aliquem  agere,  554 
Cautor,  48-1 
Celebrari,  141,  HU 
Celebratio  quotidiana,  196 
Censere,  censeri,  275 
Ceiisores,  642 

, powers  of  limited  by  a L»  of 

Cloditts,  610 

Censui  censendo  agri,  275 
Censum  dedicare,  in,  275 
Census,  218 

- — — in  the  provinces,  276 
' ' , Roman,  275 

Cera,  2.*i.6 

Cerealia,  origin  of,  266 
Cervices,  171.  569 
Chaldaei,  110 

Chapters  a great  fault,  division  into,  Gli 
Cicero,  an  augur,  and  wrote  a work  de 
Auguriis,  372 

P 


Cicero,  bow  he  compliments  himself,  8a 
speaks  of  signs  and  wonders,  83 
; who  ever  heard  him  boast,  except 


when  com|)cIled  ? 389 
— - sometimes  talks  absurdly,  4a 

not  a safe  historical  authority,  17 

■ careless  in  historical  facts,  168 


speaks  with  contempt  of  Uie  Asiatic 

peoples,  238 

speaks  with  contempt  of  the  arti- 
sans who  fUied  the  Greek  popular  assem- 
blies, 243 

— charged  with  falsifying  e videnco 

III 

makes  scandalous  impatations,  22 

stoppetl  at  tlie  end  of  a speech  by 


his  tears,  2i!4 

began  with  writing  poetry,  210 
-■  - likes  talking  of  himself,  219 

always  working,  219 

, genuine,  recognised  by  Klots,  442 

when  he  was  retiring  from  the  con. 

sulship,  prevented  from  making  a Contio, 
175 

would  often  lead  us  to  false  histo- 
rical conclusions,  174 

makes  an  historical  mistake  about 

the  kings  of  Pergamuro,  513 
— careless  about  facts,  129 

often  deficient  in  historical  accuracy, 

315 

— seldom  troubles  himself  about  his- 


torical accuracy,  288 

cared  nothing  about  the  truth  of 
what  he  said,  48a 

refused  to  take  a province  after  his 


consulship,  26J 

kept  a philosopher  in  his  bouse. 


138 

and  all  the  orators  before  his  time 

stadied  C.  Gracchus’  speeches,  120 
says  any  thing  that  suits  his  pur- 
pose, 133 

leaves  Rome,  283 

wishes  to  be  an  augur,  291 

spurious  orations  attributed  to, 


289 

» ended  with  being  unable  to  write 
like  a trifler,  335 

we  know  little  of  the  period  of  his 


life  during  Marius’  usurpation,  342  . 

■ and  the  Uedainator  contrasted.  316. 


317.  321.  322.  335,  339,  34H  363,  366, 
324,  379.  40H  iMi  iiL  4^  462,424, 
528.  546.  31U 

Cicero  and  his  ape,  difference  between,  538 
and  Horace  describe  a state  of  Na- 
ture as  it  is  called,  534 
— ■■  - and  Sallust  contrasted,  5^  59 
and  Plutarch,  Jli 

..  .1.  I oom|>ared  with  Demosthenes,  48 

t , Quintus,  519,  525 

p2 
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Cicw'a  son,  and  bis  son*in>law  Piso,  2^ 

historical  inaccuracy,  77 

. house  in  Romo,  345,  410 

wife,  3H3,  5in 

■ — poetry,  GIl 

— inconsistency,  40ft 

foul  abuse, 

■ — opinions  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  229,  505 

commonplaces,  one  of,  203 

rartical  philosophy,  229 
istory  not  to  be  trusted,  187 

disgusting  flattery  of  Cn.  Ponipcius, 

226 

usual  enumeration  of  great  Ro- 
mans, 225 

* — opinion  of  the  Greeks,  240 

enlai^ed  view  of  the  connoiion  of 

all  the  arts  and  sciences,  210 

extraragant  praise  of  Archias,  223 

jokes.  223,  5^  5^  566 

■ frigid  joke,  266 

— - - — text,  194 

—  return  from  exile,  575 

■ history,  as  usual,  inaccurate,  144 
Tillae,  311 

— property  restored  to  him  after  his 
exile,  300 

■ statement  not  exactly  true,  533 

— property  wasted,  293 

— " — apology  for  Cato^s  Cyprian  mis- 
sion, 516 

■ vanity,  170 

house,  Manutius*  remark  on,  562 

talk  in  his  exile  with  a philosopher, 

21i4 

return  to  Rome,  296.  661 

true  rliaracter,  294 

— ■ . - — ridicule  of  the  forms  of  legal  pro- 
cedure, 1 1 1 

— invention  dried  up  in  his  exile,  327 

• — wonderful  art,  313 

wife  not  mentioned  in  the  Quum 

Sonatui,  331 

--  — description  of  eloquence,  333 
Circumscribere,  37 
Circumscriptio,  272 

Circus  Flaminius,  308.  496  • 

Cispius,  M.,  313 
Cistophoms,  380 

Civitas,  Roman,  given  by  commanders,  226 
Civitates  Foederatae,  207,  212 
Claudia  Quinta,  449 

Claudii  Pulcri  or  Nerones  had  dropped  the 
Pmenomen  Lucius,  439 
Claudius,  Appius,  the  father,  217.  448 

C^ecus,  Appius.  405,  455 

■ — — Pulcher,  C.,  aedilis,  448 
Clodla,  39^  499 
Clodia’s  fiery  eyes,  4.55 
Ciodiae,  three  sisters  of  Clodius,  485 
" Clodius,  Appius,  397.  407.  408 


Clodius,  P.,  aedilis,  627 

, P.,  not  prosecuted  by  the  Decla- 

mator  because  he  was  ' pec  us  et  bellua/ 
435 

— ■ ■ and  his  hirelings,  55.3 

Sex.,  411i  563 

Clodius’,  P.,  trial,  290 

adoption  an  unlucky  business  for 

him,  370 

■ — , mouth  stopped  by  the  appa- 
rition of  the  banished  Republic  which 
Clodius  had  destroyed,  424 

death  foreseen  by  the  Dec4ama- 

tor,  435 

— , adoption  and  tribunate,  292 
Chibs,  162 

Coemptio,  marriage  by,  1 13 
Cogitare,  exoogitan,  409 
Cognitor,  76 
Cognosecre,  164 
Collegia,  16^  ^ 492 
Coluinen,  257 
Columua  R^'gina,  486 
Coluninae,  384 
Combustus,  ambustus,  573 
Coroitia  Curiata  under  the  direction  of  tho 
Pontificcs,  4fl5 
Comitium,  22 

, Forum,  525 

Coromeutarii,  journals,  kept  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 180 

Commentariua,  commentarii,  170 
Commentator  kills  his  author,  5:i2 
Commentators,  all  make  mistakes,  308 
Conimisaa,  res,  425 
Cgmmittcre,  se  pojmlo,  378 
Commodum  est,  quodcunque,  247 
Commune,  390 
Communis,  Lift 

Com])assion  of  the  Jury  moved  by  pro- 
ducing Flaccus’  son,  2Bft 
Com|>endium,  239 
Complexu,  4e,  46 
Concilium,  517,  524 
, consilium,  495 

■  age  re,  peragere,  524 

Concordia,  temple  of,  5^  491 
Conditio,  24*1 

Confectus,  150,  383 
Confiot're,  282 

Conjectures,  Manutius’  opinion  on,  .513 
Conscience,  the  daemon  within  us,  135 
Consistero  in  contionibus,  549 
Consortes,  2.54 

Confusio  sunVagiorum,  coiifusum  suffra- 
gium,  126 
Confusus,  477 
Connivere,  50,  4.5.5 
Consilium  publicum,  56 

—  vocare,  in,  274 

Conspiratio,  86 
CousUtuti,  bene  uatura,  566 
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Consulares  litterae,  507 
Consulcre,  licet,  114 

Consuls  made  a prayer  before  addressing 
the  pi*oplc,  04 

Consuls’  election,  old  rule  about,  321 
Contigit  with  an  intiiiitive,  212 
Contra  atque,  1112 

, contra  quam,  fii. 

Contraque, 

Contubcnialis,  175 
Convicium,  2JJ1 

Convictus  followed  by  a genitive,  IBQ 

Convind,  construction  of,  2lii 

Corduba,  Roman  colony  settled  at, 

m 

Cornid  oculum,  25fl 
Comicum  oculos,  1 10 
Corn  in  a famine,  a man  dogged  for  ez> 
porting,  245 

, price  of,  51 1 

Coruncanius,  Ti.,  166.  421 
Cosconius,  C.,  170 
Cotta,  L.,  censor,  3.05 
Crassus,  L.,  the  orator,  213 

, M.,  127.252 

— , M.,  cursed  in  due  form,  when  he 

left  Rome  for  his  Eastern  expedition,  | 
522  ' 

, M.,  robbed  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 269 

' ■'  , P.,  father  of  M.  Crassus,  505 

Creta,  255 

Cretan  polity,  remarks  of  Polybius  on  the, 
144 

Crimen,  628 

Criticism,  tormenting  cant  of,  64 

Crocota,  459 

Crowns  of  gold,  273 

Cuicuimodi,  256 

Cumulate  gratias  agere,  300 

Cuncti,  210 

Cunning  and  lying,  531 

Cupiditas,  242 

Cupidas,  196 

Curatio,  357 

, procuratio,  517 

Curationem  ferre,  sibi,  not  Latin,  380 

Curtius,  M'.,  313 

Custodiae  liberae,  25 

Cyme,  259 

Cyxiens,  224 

Dandng,  Roman  opinion  of,  161 
Dc  nocte,  multa,  .525 

Death  not  a punishment,  but  the  termina- 
tion of  punishment,  76 
Debere,  use  of,  4<H) 

Debtors’  prison,  none  at  Rome,  261 
Decederc,  510 

Decernere  legem,  not  a Roman  expression, 
362 


Dedanus,  271 
Decidere,  261 
Dedi,  505 

, parallel  between  the,  and  Cicero,  386 

Declamatio,  a word  which  came  into  use  in 
Cicero’s  time,  124 

Declamator  and  Valerius  Maximus,  443 

absurd  and  ridiculous,  423 

, a suggestion  for  helping  the, 

495 

■ always  exaggerates,  325 

cannot  be  made  consistent,  359 

contradicts  himself,  463 

confuted  by  Cicero,  3SH? 

examined,  460,  465,  4f>6 

6nds  matter  somewhere,  and 

spoils  it,  466 

■ forgets  whom  he  is  addressing, 

400 

found  the  words,  and  some- 
body else  the  sense,  460 

—  is  not  writing  Latin,  437 

— mokes  an  historical  blunder, 

3:t6.  337 

overloads  us  with  words,  331 

proved  to  be  stating  a false* 

hood.  321.323 

ridiculous,  332.  330 

—  ‘ridicule  divinus  homo,  et 

mentitur  idem,’  338 

> ■ says  a thing  twice,  320 

turns  a joke  into  a serious  fact, 

453 

will  have  antithesis  and  he 

cares  not  for  truth,  428 
Declamator’s  ahsiinlity,  3f)t) 

actors  arc  worked  hard,  458 

— - ' divinn  eloquentia,’  329 

eloquence  and  non.sense,  421 

extravagance,  341,  468 

— extravagance  exceeds  Cicero’s, 

456 

frigid  bombast,  332 

- ~ hand,  441 

— — - — impetuosity  carries  him  info 
plurals.  ^ 436 

■ irony  and  sarcasm,  405,  407 

- knowledge,  evidence  of,  439 

law  and  facts  equally  bad,  370 

specious  nonsense,  443 

■ ■ ' ^le»  evidence  that  he  is  an 

impostor,  453 

■ tedious  stuff ; and  he  repeats 

it,  416 

- unequalled  absurdity,  433, 

434 

Declaravit,  363 
Decoctor,  decoquere,  36 
Decuriae  of  the  Judices,  395 
Dedication,  ceremony  of,  413 
Deesse,  gladiis,  528 
Uehcere,  330 
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Defugcro,  174 
Dejrn.*es  of  kinship,  445 
Deiotar,  4Jii 

‘ Dei  Immortales/  their  ‘ magna  vis,*  423 
Dflectus,  dilcctus,  354 
DvleGratio,  dcletrare,  351) 

Delicacy  of  those  who  feed  at  another’s 
cost,  141 

Democracy  more  easily  assailed  than  des|>o- 
tisni  or  a mixed  government,  541 
Demosthenes  compared  with  Cicero,  4S 
Dentatus,  M'.  Curius,  108 
Deimntiatio,  testimunii,  243 
Dej>recari,  ]>recari,  li4 
Depulit  with  a dative,  312 
Derelictus,  23 
Dcs«?ndere,  132 
Dcscripti,  2U0 

Descriptum,  discriptnm,  ^ fi2 
Desjierare,  use  of,  124 
Desporatae  jHxniniae,  bad  debts,  123 
Desperatus,  33 

Dcspicatissimus,  a rare  word,  42fi 
Destricti,  <listricti,  525 
Desultorius,  131 
Detestan,  2!i 

Dctrahm*,  used  absolutely,  43 
Deus,  337 

Devotio  convicta  et  commissa,  425 
Devotionis  convictus,  330 
Dialecticus,  dialeetica,  .377 
Dialectic  of  the  Stoics,  135 
Diaciematus  was  L.  Caecilius  Motellus, 
333 

Dici*re,  loqui,  141 
Diem  dicere,  accusorc,  522 
Dies,  genitive  in  a passage  of  Cicero,  as 
Geiiius  says,  433 

(Mmitialcs,  524,  553 

Diffirultas  domestica,  debt,  22 
Dion  Cassias,  a corrupter  of  history,  2114 
*-  , a compiler,  wonderfully  overrated; 

hut  some  critics  have  understood  him, 

324 

Dirihitores,  318 
Disceptator,  285 
Discessio,  525 
Disccssu  mco,  305 
Discessus  dvium,  334 
Discribere,  252 
Discrimen,  550 
Disrripta,  450,  517 
Discriptio,  555 

Dissensus,  not  used  by  Cicero,  334 

Dissipati,  574 

Di^solutus,  LB 

Dissolvi,  42 

Diversa  studia,  38 

Divisorcs,  125 

Dixet  for  dixisset,  103 

Domestitvi,  mala,  530 

Domtciliuin,  215 


I Domo,  de,  difficult  to  give  a summary  of 
' the  oration,  346 
I Domus  a judidbus  punienda,  441 
I Dorvlaum,  2,’>5 
I Dos',  2BQ 

I Druids’  propheev,  ^ 

Drumaiin,  ^ 205,  202,  214^  44^  4^ 
41^  485,  488.  402.  551 
Drusus.  M.  Livius,  214 
Dubitare,  150 

Ducere,  hostium  numero,  52 
Duint,  22 

Durcau  de  la  Malle,  255,  510 
Duumviri  at  Capua,  310,  319,  487 


Efferri,  255 
Election  agent,  130 
Eleganda,  198 
Riubolia,  551 

English  language  is  now  Roman,  210 
Ennius,  221.  224 

— imitated  by  C.  Gracchus,  150 

Entrechats,  552 
Epictetus,  .134 
Epicurus,  489 
; Kquidem,  555 
I Kquites,  greediness  of  the,  85 
I Equus  Trojanus,  146 
I Erechthciis  and  his  daughters,  505 
j Ernesti’s  wonderful  exjmsition,  468 
Etrusci  libri,  454 
Euripides,  ^ I5Q 
Euripus,  U3 
Evidence,  193 

- — record  of,  178 

. - with  the  public  seal  on  it,  254 

written,  brought  to  Rome,  247 

(indicia)  set  down  in  writing,  ^ 

116 

— — , value  of  written,  depends  on  the 

hands  out  of  which  it  comes,  255 
Exactio,  operum  puhlicorum,  379 
Exaudire,  22j  8(h  171 

Excepi,  one  of  the  Doclamator’s  darling 
bits  of  rhetoric,  450 
Excitarc,  laudes,  477 
Excusatio,  legal  excuse,  126 
Exhibere  se  auctorem,  546 
Exilii,  jus,  105 
Extempore  verses,  222 
Exterminari,  53 


Facem  praeferre,  22 
Faccrc,  pro  populo,  392 

•,  to  sacrifice,  151 

Fadas,  quid  hoc  homiiio,  493 
Fadius,  T.,  313 
Faesulae,  1^  20 
Falcarii,  20 
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Fallit,  fiin 

Fame,  how  it  is  got,  tilt 
Furmors-gencral  gave  security  to  the  State, 

•m 

Fat  men  not  so  dangerous  as  lean,  (12 

Fatalis,  ^ 3112 

Fausta,  sister  of  Faustus,  1^ 

Faustus,  son  of  tiie  Dictator  Sulla,  184, 
IHo 

Favor  ponuli,  5ai 
Felicitas,  201 

Fcnestella,  the  historian,  574 
Ferramenta,  18G 

Feiratius,  his  good  sense  and  easy  style, 
343 

Ferre  ad  populuro,  not  referre,  370 
, tribum,  550 

Festivals  in  honour  of  Roman  governors, 
233 

Fic'tor,  422 
Fidem  faccre,  53 
Fides  publica,  5Q 
Fiducia,  tiducia  cornmissa,  232 
Fieri,  pro  populo,  438 
Figs  fre-sh  and  dritnl,  258 
Finium  regundonim,  actio,  108 
Flaccus,  L.  Valerius,  54,  231,  284 

, M.  Fiilvius,  1_2j  3^  7^  41Q 

Flamines,  Flainen  Dialis,  4!t0 
Flare,  conflare  pecuniam,  518 
Flavissae,  thesauri,  518 
Flavius,  Cn.,  1 10 

Fleet,  Roman,  bow  raised,  240,  252 
Foolish  to  examine  too  closely  what  is 
foolish,  487 

Forgery,  supposed  proof  of,  22 
Fortuna,  a goddess,  23 
Fortunae,  secundae,  11)1 
Forward  men,  people  get  tired  of,  107 
Foul  allusion,  308 

Frnter  sometimes  means  * cousin,*  354 
Freeflmen  often  buried  in  the  tombs  of 
their  patroni,  224 
French  language,  predsion  of,  140 
Frequentare,  8J_,  308 
Fretu,  freto,  488 
Fruetus  cmere,  283 
Frugalitas,  488 

Frugi,  a name  of  some  of  the  Pisoncs,  488 
Frunieiitum  publicum,  253 
Fuistisne  . . . ituri,  528 
Fun«'ral  orations, 145 

Future  existence,  ditferent  opinions  about, 
505 


Gabinius,  A.,  305,  308,  307,  33C,  488 
' ■ and  Piso,  522 

, P.,  2H 

Gabiiiius*  villa  built  out  of  the  * viscera  * 
of  the  aerarium,  415 
Gades,  304 


Gain  characterized,  love  of,  03 
Galba,  Scr.,  his  great  crime,  132 
Galli  and  the  Romafi  Capitol,  52 

funiiidable  to  the  Romans,  35 

Gallia,  a place  in  which  the  Italians  made 
money,  123 
Transalpina, 

Gallus,  C.  Kulpinus,  an  astronomer,  prc> 
diets  an  eclipse,  138 
Gellius,  L.,  340 
1 *>47 

Generals,  Roman,  many  of  them  men  of 
letters,  227 
Gennanitas,  457 

Gesner,  30^  300,  31jh  3i«i  321,  3^  3^ 
331,  332.  333.  335,  341,  378.  370.  380, 
4<K).  405.  412,  413.  427,  432, 

435,  448,  440.  462,  455,  458.  457.  481. 
484,  485.  487.  541 

and  Markland,  4^  4^  4^  4^ 

430 

found  out  the  meaning  of  an  ab- 
surd passage  and  admired  it,  428 
Gesner's  Dixiums,  470 
Gladiators  exhibited  in  tlic  Forum,  142 

, how  they  died,  528 

, show  of,  part  of  a funeral  cele- 
bration, 528 

Gladiatores,  a show  of,  sometimes  required 
by  a man’s  testament,  184,  185 
Glauda,  C.,  (Uj  483 
Gloria,  posteritatis,  572 

a useful  detinition  of,  5t>0 

Glory,  5t)4 

, Cicero’s,  225 

Voltaire’s  detinition  of,  573 

Gods  lead  men  to  their  ruin,  85 
Gold,  ex|Mirtation  of,  prohibited,  280 
— — , sent  out  of  Italy  by  the  Jews,  2(]8 
Gracchi,  17.  73,  70*  458,  458 
Gracchus,  522 

C.,  his  unworthy  means  of  get- 

ing  popularity,  L12 

, C.,  a fragment  of  one  of  his 

speeches,  150,  180,  304 
, C.,  |>erliap8  a rival  of  Demos- 
thenes in  oratorical  power, 

— — — , C.,  death  of,  JJj  70 

— ,TL,  458 

Gracchus’,  C.,  oratory,  48 
Graeda,  the  mother  of  * humanitas  ’ and 
letters,  2118 
Graeculus,  547 

Grain,  dealers  in.  pnnisbed  for  not  bringing 
it  into  market,  3.58 
Gratiam  referre,  DU 
Gratiosus,  Oil 
Gratuit<»,  217 

Gratulari,  gratulationes,  500 
Gravitas  and  levitas  of  the  Greeks,  251 
Great  offenders  difficult  to  ]>unUli,  588 
Greek  and  Latin  books,  why  read, 
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Greek  and  Roman  writers,  one  purpose  for 
which  we  ri'ad  them^  30& 

naturally  attacks  his  fnend, 

philosophers  lodged  by  distingtiisbed 

Romans,  Uili 

Greeks,  rile  flattery  of  the,  2fl3 
were  liars,  as  Cicero  says,  240 


Halm  and  Baiter’s  opinion  of  the  spurious 
orations,  4^0 

Hannibal  approached  Rome,  lifi 

and  the  Romans,  572 

Hastas  abjicere,  L25 

Haud  scio  an,  170.  445 

Heraclea,  HeracUa,  215,  216 

Hercules,  wonderful  introduction  of,  573 

Hi  and  ii  confounded,  171 

Hierosolyma  taken  by  Cn.  Pompeius,  269 

Historia,  104 

History,  how  men  write,  214 
H(»merus,  223 
Homines  primi,  550 
Homo,  use  of,  315.  4ftft 
Honestates  civitatis,  omnes,  547 
Hon<»sty,  literary,  474 
Honor,  235 

Honors  of  the  Roman  state  given  to  the 
soldier  and  the  orator,  LL6 
Horace  and  the  Stoics,  134 
Horrea,  363 
Hortensiua,  Q.,  257 
Human  race  one,  561 

Humanitas,  humanity,  came  from  the 
Greeks,  210 
Humeri,  umeri,  373 


Idiota,  547 

Idus,  a day  of  settling  accounts,  22 
Hie  empliatic,  8^  129 
Imagines,  202,  221 
Immo,  137 
Immunes,  555 

Imperare,  followed  by  a passive  infinitive, 
IHO 

Impcrator,  324 
Imperium,  who  had,  558 
Impudica  impudentia,  432 
In  manum  conventio,  278 
Inauditus,  a favourite  word  of  the  Decla* 
mator,  418 
Incolumis,  217,  486 
Indices, 

Indicium  commutare,  100 
Inductus,  136 
Induere,  se,  128 

Infames,  condition  of  with  respect  to  Pos> 
tulatio,  314 
Infamia,  257 
Infandum,  653 
Infatuare,  260 


I Informare,  184 
I Ingeniosus,  1 16 
Ingenui,  81 

i , marriages  of,  with  libertinae,  548 

I Insitivus  Gracchus,  542 
Insolens,  553 

Insolvents,  revolutionists,  43 
Institucre,  236 
Integra  res.  124 
Integrum,  £81 

I est,  288 

I n^tituere,  in,  275 

I Intendere,  intentio,  278 
I Interamna,  393 
Intercessio,  tribunitia,  496 
I Interdicatur,  interdictum  sit,  377 
I Interdict  of  fire  and  water,  380 
I Interfatio,  527 
j Interrex,  372 
; Interversaaedilitas,  408 
Introduction  to  the  De  Haruspicum  Rc- 
sponsis,  nothing  like  the,  436 
Inveterare,  169 
Invidia,  inridi,  69 
IrrituB,  272 

Is,  when  u»d  instead  of  the  reflective 
pronoun,  199,  509 
i Isocrates’  Panegyricus,  266 
j Ita,  expected  and  not  found,  64 
I — . . . ut,  81,  132,  179,  195 
i Italia,  212 
Italian  life,  old,  535 

Italians,  what  they  demanded  of  Rome  be* 
fore  the  Social  War,  215 
Italy  in  Cicero’s  time,  state  of,  45 
* It^ue  ’ in  the  Declamator  m<4Ui8  as  much 
as  * paene,’  423 


James,  St.,  explains  himself,  L35 
Jews  every  where,  268 
Juncunditas  sua,  564 
Judaea,  270 
Judex,  arbiter,  114 
Judicatum  non  facere,  260 
Judices,  edititii,  127.  204 
Judidum  l^e,  281 

populi,  500 

turpe,  241 

Juno  Sospita,  I5J 
Jura  religionum,  511 
Jure  legequo,  374 
— — , meo,  508 

opdmo,  domus,  440 
Jurisconsultus,  business  of  a,  106,  1 15 
Jus,  jura,  373 

— ^optionis,  368 
■ — Civile,  451 

, Naturale,  634,  535 

— Commune,  319 

— Fetiale,  512 

— , legitimum,  of  the  Declamator,  370 
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Joa  legnm,  373,  389.  462 

— \egum  ro^ndarum,  611 

— obnuntiationis,  who  had,  627 

— PonH6cium, 

-i-  populi,  373 

— Publicum,  3C7.  368 

— rci  publicae,  367 

— Singulare,  319 

Justice,  by  what  it  is  miuntained,  21 

, administration  of,  surest  test  of  a 

welUamstitutcd  State,  6Ii6 
Justitia  poenae,  403 
Justum,  bellum,  34 


Kalendae  Januariao,  when  the  new  con- 
suls entered  on  their  dudes,  623 
Kar(iX(7ij/if,  136 

King,  title  of,  given  by  the  Romans  to 
foreign  princes,  4 17 

KloU,  309,312.318.319.  320.  323.  326. 
328.  329.  332.  336,  349,  351.  :i62.  3/11. 
366.  ;i68.  371.  376.  382.  383.  388.  390. 
.393,  396,  3W1,  41^  41^  420,  4^  4^ 
^ 4^  44(^  44^  4^  448. 

452.  453.  408.  474.  483.  &12 

accuses  Wolf  of  misunderstanding 

many  passages,  413 

, an  Edictum  of,  478 

and  Halm,  571 

defends  the  Declamator,  301 

follows  Manutius,  321 

Halm's  remark  on,  .63.3 

Klota’s  remark  on  Wolf,  376 


I^befecit,  a rare  form  in  Cicero,  642 
Lacedaemonii,  206 

used  wooden  benches  at  their 

meals,  143 
Laeca,  M.,  10 

Laelius,  cultivated  philosophy, 

Laenas,  P.  Popilius,  394,  396 
Lambinus  in  raptures  about  an  emenda- 
tion, 129 

Lamia,  L.,  307,  493 

Land  a burden,  ownership  of,  43 

lADUvium,  150,  lAl 

Laodicea  ad  Lycum,  269 

Latin,  difficult  to  translate,  244,  642 

language,  we  keep  to  the  form  of,  even 

when  our  own  language  refuses  to  accom- 
modate itself,  626 

widely  spread  in  Plutarch's 

time,  226 

Ladnae  Periae,  337 

Ladni  driven  from  Rome  by  a consul's 
Edictum,  494 
Latinienses,  444 
Latium,  212 
Laudatio,  254 


Law,  Romans  made  two  divisions  of,  with 
reference  to  its  origin,  624 

, written,  evaded  by  knaves,  perverted 

by  ingenious  fools,  1 12 
Law-books,  ancient  and  modern,  114 
Lawyer,  easier  to  Be  a,  than  an  orator,  115 
, Roman,  better  for  being  a philo- 
sopher, 98 

, character  of  the  Roman,  91 

, petty,  makes  forms  a snare  for  the 

simple,  112 

, how  he  rises  in  modern  states,  116 

Laymen,  priests  at  Rome,  96 

Le^ti,  2^  49fi 

L^atio,  246 

Legationes,  280 

Le^m  ferre,  97 

Le^s,  Clodiae,  496 

Frumentariae,  543.  644 

• Juliae,  461 

sacratae,  486 

Tabellariae,  543 

Legum  aera,  the  bronze  on  which  Leges 
were  written,  62 
Leno,  lenocinium,  8^  143 
Ix^Dtulus,  424 

Spintber  and  Ptolemaeus,  674 

Sura,  P.,  ^ 56 

Lepidus,  M.,  67 
223 

Letters  preserve  men's  memory  better  than 
statue  or  portrait,  221 

—  a store  for  old  age,  22Q 

Levitcr  dicere,  172 

Lex  Aelia  et  Fuha,  306.  496 

— Aurelia,  395,  568 

— Caecilia  et  Didia,  374.  361.  665 

— Calpurnia  de  Ambitu,  125,  139,  165, 
196,396 

■  de  Repetundia,  368 

— Ciodia,  620 

de  coUegiis  resdtueudls  novisqne 

instituendis,  497 

, Ne  quis  de  caelo  servaret,  660 

— commissoria,  425 

— Curiata,  ^ 322 

— Fabia,  111 

— Prumentaria,  363 
of  C.  Gracchus,  518 

— Fufia,  242 

— - Gabinia,  269 

— Judiciaria,  623 

— Julia,  allowed  the  cessio  bonoram, 
281 

de  adulteriis,  194 

de  Civitate,  54^  215,  494 

■ — de  Repetundis,  666 
Papia  Poppaea,  548 

— Lidnia,  2^1 

do  Sodalitiis,  205 

— Junta,  566 

— Mamilia,  670 
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Manilla,  I2G 

— Pn).ia.  ^ ^ 21«,  ^ 4ifi 

— Flat'toria, 

— Plautia  i*t  Papina,  207 ■ 215 

di*  Vi,  5110 

— “ Poftolia,  !2f»0 

— Uo^da,  30,  122 

— datura,  301 

— StMiiprouia,  22 

du  pwvindia  consularibus, 

8L4M 

of  Silvamu  and  Carbo,  215 

— Titia,  105 

— tribunida,  51 1 

— Tulliu  de  Ambitu,  9^  105,  503 

— Valeria,  4^  20*4 
Vatinia,  204.  5fifl 

LiboraliA,  caui^sa,  250.  302 
Librarii,  omnes,  170 
Lig^ir  or  Ligu9,  378,  435,  510,  520 
Lis,  123 

Literature,  intemperance  in,  210 
Litterac  troiisulares,  55<t 

, iitteratus,  104 

, missives  of  a Rovemor,  281 

Littemnim,  confidentissimus,  258 
Littcrate,  442 
I/)care,  fadendum,  04 
Lod,  occasions,  545 
- , cKt;  lod,  eodem,  510 

Locujiles  testis,  250 
Locus,  528 

Dobilis,  211 

■,  publicus,  religiosus,  537 

Loqui,  dicere,  I4l 
Lorynia,  238 
Lucro,  ponere  in,  250 
Lui;ulli,  L.  and  M.,  213 
Lueulhis  and  Mitbridutes,  118 

. L.,  d58 

Ludiu.s,  551 
Lumen,  lux,  124 
Lurninn,  pros|K>etus,  452 
Luininibus  obstruero,  400 
Ljeur^^s*  institutions  lasted  seren  hundred 
years,  144 
Lydus,  servus,  208 


Machiavclli,  23,  12^  3^  5^  5CL  8^8 
Macrobius,  273,  325 
Mactare,  30 
Maeliua,  tSp.,  403 
Maenin,  coiumna,  480,  557 
Magistratus  designaCt  could  only  be  pro- 
ficcuted  for  Ambitus.  5.33 
Magistratus  could  not  be  tried  during  tbeiV 
term  of  office,  0^  430 
Mnligiiity  of  the  daemones,  05 
Malleolus,  32 

Mallius,  Manlius,  Manilius,  10, 120 
Manceps,  378 


Mandnus,  C.,  and  Us  treaty  arith  the  Nu- 
mantini,  458 
Maticipi,  Res,  00 
Manicatae*  ac  talares  (unicae,  ^ 

Manlius,  15 

Capitolinas,  M.,  121 

, Mullius,  Manilius,  lib  L2Q 

Manum  coiiserere,  in  jure,  ex  jure,  1 1 1 
Manus  coiisulum,  nova,  118^1 
Marceili,  100 
Mareellus,  M.,  20 
Marius,  C.,  212,  34 1 
and  Ciuna,  «I 


MarkUnd,  2!Ki,  dim.  302.  304.  308.  .K)9. 

3/U,  .ijO,  3BJ,  lUij, 
3UI>.  3!»J,  400.  405.  407,  4011.  411.  did. 

and^esner,  4^  435^  4^  438j 


430 


corrected  by  Gesner,  337 

■ ’ saw  i!»e  ab.surdity  of  a passage, 

but  did  not  see  the  meaning,  420 
Mars  communis  belli,  4t^2 
Marriage,  Roman,  278 
Massilia,  a place  to  which  Romans  retired, 


41,  207.  478 
Mater  Magna,  440,  400 
Maximus,  Valerius,  and  the  Declamator,  4Q3 
Metlius  fidius,  200 
Megalesia,  447.  448 
Mente  ca|)tus,  04 
Messalla,  M.,  170 
Messius,  C.,  313 

Metaphor,  English  and  French  use  of,  313 
Metaphors,  (Ucero’s,  140 

Latin,  100 

-,  u«k*  of,  313 

Metella,  Caedlia,  542 
Metellus  Oler,  Q.,  20,  310.  561 

Creticus,  144,  230 

Macedunicus,  414 

Ncj>o6.  Q-,  147,  3 1 0,  515 

Numidicu.s,  Q.,  213 

refuseil  to  swear  to 

Satuminus*  Agraria  Lex,  408 

Pius,  Q.,  m 213 

Metus,  51i 
Mihi,  use  of,  30 

Milo’s  huu.se  attacked  by  Clodius,  530,531 
Miltiadi,  ArisUdl,  genitives,  571 
Minturnis,  homines,  507 
Mithridates,  513 

could  drink  more  than  any 

man  of  his  time,  205 
Mudestus,  48 
Momenta,  85 

Money,  love  of,  a passion  which  destroys 
all  others,  uml  csery  iioUe  ft'eUng,  31i 
Money-men  in  the  Roman  slate,  and  their 
character,  88 
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Mnnumentum,  410 

Montaic:T)eN  remark  on  commentators  and 
books,  rtryj 

opinion  of  historians,  *2I& 

Montesquieu,  IM.** 
i^Iomvian  and  Thracian  usages,  ^ 

Moribus  agere,  f)32 
Mnrte  obita,  520 

Mortgage  of  land,  consequences  of, 

, old  Homan, 

^los  majorum,  4115,  502 
Muctus,  C.,  5415 
Mulrius,  Pons, 

Municipium,  21G 
Munire,  352 
viam,  100 

Murena,  U,  2M 

Murctiis,  sample  of,  30 

Muso.s  of  Zeuxis  brought  to  Rome,  22G 

Mutuntioncs,  2 GO 

Mysorum  ultimus,  2G8 


Nactus,  nanctus,  ^ 356,  482 
Nam,  223 
quid,  2G8 

Napoleon,  Louis,  fixes  the  price  of  bread 
and  leaves  Paris  to  indemnify  the  bakers, 
3IU 

Natio,  meaning  of,  LiQ 
Natta,  L.  Pinarius,  4k2,  419 

■ , the  briber,  is  generally  nobody, 

U2 

.,  aHerwards  a priest, 

143 

Natura,  135,  4GG 

Natural,  unnatural,  state  of  society,  534 

Naturalis  ratio,  534 

Nature,  state  of,  534 

Naufmgium,  484 

Ne,  nae,  32 

— vicini  quidem,  See.,  a proverb,  4G 

Neapolis,  1G5,  212 

Nwessitas,  necessitudo,  160 

Negation,  discussion  about,  504 

Negations,  575 

Negatives,  38 

Negt>tia,  41i 

Negotii  gerentes,  539 

Negotiorum  gestor,  18G 

Negotium  gerens  uegotiari,  4^  48 

Nemtnt  at  the  end  of  a sentence,  73 

Nescio  an,  22 

Nexus,  98 

Niebuhr,  396 

Niger,  M.  Valerius  Mcssnlla,  167 
Nigidius,  P.,  179 

Ninius  Quadratus,  L.,  294,  30 1 , 492 
Nisi  si,  37 

Nobody,  the  great  election  treater,  LA2 
Node,  de,  107,  140 
Nomen  dare,  411 


Nomenclator,  145 
Notio ; notatio,  censoria,  510 
Notio  equivalent  to  cognitiu,  369 
Non  mod<»,  140.  162.  503 
Nudi  in  conviviis,  ^ 

Nummum  movere,  commovere,  258 


Objicitur,  100 
Obligarc,  195 

, res,  39 

Obnuntiatio,  496 
Observare  in  a double  sense,  479 
Occurrere,  127.  147 
Octavius,  Cn.,  §2. 

Oculis,  intends,  249 
Omen — praerogativura,  120 
Ominibus,  omntbns,  confounded,  32 
Omnes,  homines,  confounded,  33 
Operae,  workmen,  hired  people,  192,  285 

conductorum,  545 

Opimius,  L.,  336,  541,  67Q 
Opinari,  13G 
Opinion,  vnoXTjypiQ^  136 
Opinor,  5415 

Opponi  centionibus,  501 
Optimates  and  Populares,  538,  539 
Optimi  cives,  393 

Oradons,  spoken  and  published  not  in  all 
respects  the  same,  132 
Orator  must  be  moved  before  be  can  move 
others,  204 

Orator’s  art,  remark  about  the,  173 
I Oratorical  power  lies  in,  what,  209 
Oratory,  studied  by  Cicero,  115 
Ordinal  numbers,  18 
Ordo,  summuR,  tlie  Senate,  532 
Orestes,  consul,  369 
Orestis,  a division  of  Macedonia,  453 
Omamenta,  547 

Osiandor’s  German  version,  607i  557,  558 
Ostiensis  provincia,  195 
Otho,  L.  Roscius,  122 
Otiosus,  547 


Paene,  remark  on,  53G 
— , a favourite  word  nf  the  Dcclamator, 
32^  ^ 4Ui  418,  433,  435. 

457 

Pagani,  montani,  390 
Palatina  tribus,  378 
Palladium  of  the  age  of  gold,  541 
Panaetius,  138 
Par  nmicitiae  consularis,  364 
Parricidium,  161 
Partim,  partim,  129 
Patara,  274 

Patroni  of  provinces  and  towns,  87 
Peculatus,  quaeslio,  123 
Peculiaris,  282 
Pecuuia  trajectida,  283 
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Pecunia»  nuroerata,  276 
Pecuaiain  alicai  occupare,  262.  2GA 
Pcdibus  compoDsari  pecuniam,  271 
Peregrinus,  IGH 
Pcrcndinus,  dies,  1 1 A 
Per^mum,  245,  264,  270.  272 
Periculo,  meo,  548 

rei  publicac  vivere,  607 

Periculum  pracstari*,  iifi 
Permittere  rei  publicae,  inimidtiaa,  523 
Perorata,  cauAsa,  peroratio,  100.  476 
Peroration,  Declamator's  ma^iloquent, 
425 

Perscribere,  258 
Persopa,  9L  211 
Pessinos,  449,  51 1 
Petere,  146 
Petrems,  M.,  482 
Peutingeri  supplementum,  277 
PhilippuB,  L.,  an  orator  and  a man  of 
humour,  120,  138 

Philosophy  alone  can  lead  along  the  right 

way, 

Phodon^s  saying,  545 

Photius  could  read  any  thing,  251 

Pbryx  plagia,  268 

Picenum,  16fl 

Piso,  C.  Calpurnius,  285 

■ , the  husband  of  Cicero’s 

daughter,  3^  ^ ^ 5111 
— , L.  Calpurnius,  309 

— ■—  , father-in-law  of  C. 

Caesar,  292,  56fi 

Pistoria,  Catilina  defeated  at,  ^ 22 
Pity,  how  moved  at  trials,  202 
Placet,  meaning  of,  370 
Plancius,  Cn.,  323 
Plcbicola,  548 

Plebiacita  cut  on  bronze,  393 
Plebs,  secession  of,  103 
Plotius,  L.,  224 
Plutarch  and  Cicero,  79 
— — - may  have  read  the  Quum  Popolo, 
334 

Plutarch’s  historical  mistake,  51.5 
Political  rank,  how  got,  LL£ 

Polybius  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate, 
367 

Polybius’  testimony  about  the  Greeks,  240 
Pompeii,  LBfi 

Pompeius,  Cn.,  attempt  to  assassinate,  620 

■ , bis  last  appearance,  467 

, how  often  he  is  shut  up  at 

home  in  the  four  spurious  orations,  319 

, kept  to  his  house,  303. 387. 

407.  436.  462.  467 

■ , Cicero’s  flattery  of,  68. 
226.  339,  518 

Pomptinos,  C.,  ^ 65 
Pontifex  Maximus,  C.  Julius  Caesar,  em- 
ployed in  cutting  the  Galli  to  pieces  and 
■elliDg  them,  351 


Pontifices,  351,  439 

, power  of,  411.  412 

Poor  at  Romo,  relief  to  the,  544 
Popular  applause  suspicious,  .545 

assemblies  the  ruin  of  Athens,  244 

Populares  and  Optimates,  538 
\ Populus,  popularis,  5.50 

i , the  judge  dc  capite  civiuro,  368 

I Porticus  of  Catulus,  403,  404,  410 
i Possessio,  meaning  of,  43 
( Possim  dicere,  quein  ego,  670 
j Postiliones,  postulationes,  444,  451 
I Postulando,  de,  314 
I Postulare,  de  vi,  312 

I , noctem,  524 

[ Postulata,  275 
Potentia,  Potenza,  469 
I Potestas,  tribunitia,  306 
[ Potestates,  extraordinariae,  51i 
1 Poverty  of  early  Roman  times,  188 
Praecipitans,  160 
Praefectura,  54 
Praeneste,  20 

Praenomen  omitted  when  speaking  of  great 
men,  Hi 
Praes,  378 
Praesens,  65 

Praetermittere,  relinquere,  63 
Praetextatus,  213 
Praetor  urbanus,  122 

Price  of  grain  fixed,  bnd  the  loss  to  the 
dealer  made  up  out  of  the  treasury,  .364 
Priests  with  a great  revenue,  511 
Privilegium,  819.  376,  617 
Pro  eo  ac.  72 
— — portione,  252 
Probar<‘,  167.  172 
Procedure,  legal,  1 1 1 
Procurator,  186,  187 
Prodere,  interregem,  372 
Product!,  426 
Profiteri,  professio,  217 
Progredi,  nihil,  524 
Prolixe.  282 
Promerita,  300 
Proniulgatae,  latae,  leges,  510 
Propagare,  40,  108 
Proro^tio,  126 
Proscriptio,  603 

Proscriptiones,  praediorum,  272 
Prosecutors,  in  some  coses  rewarded,  633 

, public,  26 

Prosecutions,  public,  common  at  Rome, 
and  necessary  in  a State,  667.  568 
Prosequi,  34 
Providence,  23 

Provincial  land  belonged  to  the  Roman 
Populus,  276 

Provintia,  provinda,  356,  384,  518 
Psi'phismata,  244 
Pscudothynim,  308 
I Ptolemacus  Auletes,  251 
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Ptolcmacu9,  king  of  Cyprus,  3CQ 
, king  of  Egypt  and  his  resto- 
ration, 512,  574 

Public  affairs,  a wise  man  should  not  meddle 
with;  remarkon  this  maxim,  48f) 

Publica  sometimes  means  Vectigalia,  31H) 
Publicani,  Ordo  of  the,  8^  fit* 

Publicare,  regem,  3(K) 

Publicatus,  rex,  5I‘2 

Publice,  publice  suscepta,  246,  501 

Pudor  et  Pudidtia, 

Puer,  183 

Pueris,  excedere  ex,  21 1 
Pulvillus,  Huratius,  413,  422 
Pukinar,  fifi 

Punctuation,  509,  550,  555 
Punctum,  L42 
Purpura  plebeia,  487 
Purpuratus,  78 
Puteal,  4M 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  117 


Qua  de  re  agitur,  115 
Quacsitor,  21 

, the  man  who  directs  the  torture, 

M 

Quaestio,  3tJ7 

legitima,  21 1 

Quaestiones  perpetuae,  388 

, torture,  197 

Quaestor,  324 

and  his  consul,  479,  480 

Quaestores,  when  they  entered  on  their 
office,  Itl 

Quamquam,  4^  62 

Quam  volent  impudenter,  254 

Quamdiu,  li! 

Quantus  quantus,  412 
Qui  with  subjunctive,  used  to  express  a 
subordinate  predication,  Ififi 

...  illi,  520 

Quid,  &c.,  2.50 

Quintilian’s  opinion  of  a passage  of  Cicero, 
223 

Quintius,  Koeso,  396 
Quippejam,  136 
Quo  . . . videretur,  520 
Quod  debeamus,  301 
Quotidianos,  191.  533 


Radices,  506 

Re.  meaning  of,  3^  159 

Reato,  54 

Recidcrunt,  reedderunt,  204 
Recusarc,  415 

Reditus  gratiae,  not  Latin,  464 
Redomitus,  Lidl 
Referre,  do  religione,  337 
ad  beualum,  519 


Register  of  sales  and  mortgages,  272 

Regium,  Rhegium,  212 

Regulus,  558 

Rcjectio  interposita,  204 

Rclcgati,  493 

Keligio,  442 

Religion,  Polybius*  opinion  of,  240 
one  of  the  foundations  of  the  Ro- 
man State,  497 

used  to  check  the  violence  of  the 

popular  party  at  Rome,  306* 

Religious  ceremonial,  nothing  done  without 
at  Rome,  372 
Rem  deferre,  referre,  5(i 

hue  deducere,  35 

Publicam  aedpere,  333 

—  , Rom,  venturam,  504 

repetcre,  repeti,  528 

Renuntiare,  94 

Repetition  of  words,  4iU 

—  , reason  of,  281 

Replicare  annalium  memoriam,  170 
Reppuli,  repuli,  29 
Reprebendere,  248 

Requirere,  133 
Res  and  spes,  521 
- — prolatac,  LL4 
Publicae,  535 

— redierunt,  res  redeuntes,  318,  660 
, repetere,  512 

, Res  Publica,  pervenit,  3.98 

Rescindere,  ri63 
Residebit,  31 
Resignarts  217 
Responsa  of  the  Jurists,  99 
Restitutio,  518 
Retinere,  tenere,  3^)9 
Rc-ttudimus,  53 

Revolution  devours  its  own  children,  45 
Revolutionists,  andent  and  modern,  540 
Rex  Sacrorum,  371,  416,  439 

, title  of,  received  from  tlie  Roman  Sc- 

naU‘,  511 

Rhetorical  fulness,  53 
KivuU,  fontes,  99 
Kobur,  Italiac,  48 

Roman  governors,  greediness  of,  26.5 

provincial  governor,  situation  of, 

281 

Romans  of  Cicero’s  time  had  lost  their  ho- 
nourable character,  241 

, wealthy,  gave  entertainments  to 

large  numbers  of  poor  people,  144 

did  not  vote  by  show  of  hands,  244 

, savage  brutality  of  the,  528 

Rome  a dty  of  lying  and  calumny,  239 
Rome’s  supremacy  due  to  the  military  art, 
108 

Romulus,  52 

Rosdus  excelled  in  gesture,  222 
Rostra  called  a Tcmplum,  .516 
, statues  on  the,  529 
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Sacra,  ae» 

Socrameiitum,  3.02 
SaoptA,  527 

Salario!*  taken  from  those  who  diH  nothing 
for  them,  by  Antoninus  IMus,  522 
Sallust,  2^ 

and  Cicero  t'ontrasted,  ^ 6^ 

8alus,  temple  of,  ^>t^i 

Samnites,  gladiators,  5fl5 

Santire,  sanctio,  J8 

Sapientia,  flH 

Saturnalia,  58 

Saviatus,  suBTiatus,  548 

Scaurus,  M.  Aemilius,  104,  213,  409.  541 

■ , Aedile,  55 1 

Scenic  exhibitions,  magnificent,  12J 
Schcller’s  Kdictum  oti  Speciatim,  818 
Schiller,  ea 

Scholiast,  a man  of  taste,  25C 
Soiliwt,  21E 

Scipio,  L.,  retire<l  to  Massilia,  476 

Na.si<»,  P.,  ^ 

C.,  a house  giren  to  him  by  j 

the  State,  441 

, P,  Cornelius,  was  appointed  to  re- 

cx/ive  the  mother  of  tlie  gods,  445 
Scipios,  tomb  of,  225 
Scivit,  primus.  303 
ScribM,  lU,  123 

Scripto,  de ; a written  speech,  550 

, Bgi  de,  1 14 

Scurra,  102 
8i7llaeura,  408 
Six^a,  207 

Secundum,  in  favour  of,  2fil 
Socurim— injecisso  petilioni  tuae,  127 
Sedibus  and  aedibus  confounded,  1C6, 
428 

Sella,  82 
Semiriarium,  47 

Senate  declares  T,ef<’*  invalid  for  want  of 
the  obsenation  of  proper  forms,  374 

, Uoman,  244,  587 

not  a Judicium,  387 

Senate’s  power  of  indirectly  repealing 
I.*egcs,  500 

Senators  could  not  deliver  their  opinion, 
uidess  they  were  callcHl  on,  520 
Senators’  marriages,  548 
Senatui . . . dispUco^c  de  hac  vcl  ilia  re,  not 
l^tin,  301 
dioere,  385 

Scnnfuscon^ultum  could  not  be  made  after 
nightfall,  24 

made  to  explain  a Lex, 

18a 

Senes  ad  coomptiones,  112,  1 13 
Sentina  rei  publicae,  21 
Seiitire,  18?> 

et  facere,  531 

Scplasia,  one  of  the  streets  of  Capua,  482  j 
Sermonis,  ansae,  489  1 


[ Serranus,  522 
Sertorius  and  Pompeius,  519 
Si*rvarc  de  caelo,  372 
Servii  auditores,  108 
Servilius  Isauricus,  P.,  239,  316,  433 
Servire,  tenii|>ori,  483 
Si*rviu8  quotes  the  De  Domo,  419 
Statius,  P.,  22i  312 

f ^ » 8'A  armcil  men  together,  .**i30 

, P.,  went  to  see  C.  Caesar,  S2l 

, Sextius,  26,  475 

Sexcenti,  514 
I Hh8ksi>erc’8  merit,  iI2 
I Shopkeeper,  character  of,  63 
1 Shorthand,  178 
Si  sim,  si  sum,  183 
Sibi  habere,  1_20 

, use  of,  42 

Sibyllini,  libri,  ^ 449 
Sic — ut,  103 
Significationes,  50 
Simpulum,  simpuvium,  448 
Sittius,  and  his  adventures,  18<>.  187 
Slaves  inviUnl  to  take  arms  by  the  promise 
of  freedom,  30 

— — - pumsliixl  in  some  cases  when  they 
were  not  guilty,  20 

, worn  out,  only  good  to  be  killed, 

585 

Social  or  Marsic  War,  212,  215 
Socictas  vectigalium,  495 
Sodi  et  Latini,  215,  493 

same  as  Provinciales,  194 

Socrates  and  the  law,  2& 

■ would  not  save  his  life  by  appealing 
to  the  compassion  of  the  court,  288 

Socrates’  opinion  about  keeping  in  a private 
station,  and  not  meddling  with  public 
matters,  489 
Sodales,  131 
Sodalitatcs,  clubs,  162 
Spatium,  a turn,  LU 
Speciatim,  313 
Spectacula,  557 

S{>engcr8  good  remark  in  answer  to  Modvig, 

521 

Spt*s  and  res,  521 
S|H)ngiis  eftingi,  525 
Stabula,  ad  Htabulum,  stabularii,  483* 
Stare,  c*om|xmndH  of,  62 
State  atid  urbs,  notion  of,  once  inseparable, 
5:t5 

Stator,  Jupiter,  ^ ^ 33 
Statues  and  busts,  22f» 

■  ctdlfH’ted  to  adorn  the  public  places 

by  the  aediles,  407 
Stoechades,  Dll's  d’Hieres,  478 
Stoicism,  Uoman,  134 
Stoics  had  a higher  standard  of  morality 
than  Cicero,  229 

were  divided  in  opinion  on  the  soul’s 

immortality,  2}^ 
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Stomarhiis,  ICC 
Stupor,  ilU 
Stu]>rare,  4o2 
Stuprum,  ^ 104 
Sub)atiu<<,  41H1 
Subicvare,  177 
Subsidio  oblivioni,  Ifll 
Subsignari,  27C 
Sufticerc,  140 

Sulla,  L.,  aud  Mithridatos,  iLfi 

, L.,  anecdote  of,  '226 

— — , L-,  rewarded  his  men  with  other 
people’s  property, 

, I*.,  etidence  ajjainst,  18H,  192 

, I’.,  prudent  in  his  dij«gracc,  202 

— — , P.,  purchased  the  property  of  the 
proscribcil,  10r> 

Sulla’s,  L.,  arrangements  in  Asia,  2&i 

— , L.,  ferocity,  ^ 

, L.,  soldiers  wasted  their  own  and 

wanted  other  pt'ople’s  property,  4^ 
Sulpicius  Rufus,  P.,  a great  orator,  CO,  457 

, Sor\  iu8,  91,  m 104 

Humtna  res  publica,  22^  41K) 

Superstrs.  112 

Superstition  which  brought  in  no  ]>rotit  to 
any  body  would  not  last  long,  450 
Superstitiosus,  405 
Suppeditarc,  suppeditari,  49 
Supplicart‘,  495 
Supplicatiu,  Ci 

Suretv  often  has  to  pay  the  principal’s 
debt,  2fi0 

Surety's  right  of  action  against  his  prin- 
cipal, 290 

Suus  hcres,  27B,  279 
Syngraphae,  417 


Tabcma,  82 
Tabulae  novae,  42 

publicac,  216,  5tiQ 

Tabularium,  210 
Tamen,  4^  58,  ti2 
Tanagraea  mcrctrht,  407 
Tanti,  cst,  28,  41 
Tarentum,  212 

Taxation,  Roman,  hateful  to  the  provin- 
cials, 24fi 
Tears,  501 
Temnu'*,  257 
Terapestivus,  102 
Tempinm  inauguratura,  421 
Tem|Mirc,  220 

— , ex,  254 

Temporis  caussa,  1 36 

Temptari,  tetitari,  48Q 

Tenere,  173 

Tensne,  444 

Teiram  tcncrc,  446 

Testamentary  mark  of  disrespect,  549 

Testaments,  whims  in  Roman,  184 


Testamentorum  subjector,  21 
Testamentum,  testamenti  factio,  218 
Themistocles,  571 
Thcophanes,  226 

Thing  well  said,  but  in  the  wrong  place,  U 
spoiled,  332 

Thracian  and  Moravian  usages,  52 
Tibicen,  414 
Tigranes,  1 18,  224,  513 
Tigrani**'  son  brought  to  Rome,  367 
Tmolitae,  238 

Toga  virilis,  age  for  assuming,  478 

, praetexta,  574 

Togae,  targe,  47 
Togata,  a Roman  play,  553 
Togati,  200 
Togatus,  50 

Tonjuatus,  T.  Manlius,  173 
Torture  (quaestiones)  of  slaves,  197 
Trartare,  se,  09 
Tradition  or  delivery,  413 
Tralles,  202 

Tran.slation  from  Latin,  remark  on,  526 
Treating  at  elections,  130,  139,  1 42 
' ",  English  8tatuU<s  against,  142 

Triids  expensive  at  Rome,  240 
Tribuni,  autlmrity  of,  411,  412 

, limitation  of  the  re-election  of,  J3 

militarcs,  how  appointed,  479 

, sacrosanct],  502 

pK,  when  they  entered  on  their 

office,  515 

Tribus  Urbanac,  550 
Tributum,  land  tax,  275 
Triclinium  sterncre,  L44 
Triimm  nundinum,  374 
Triumph,  Roman,  Llll 
Triumphs  of  Cn.  Poinpuios,  559 
Trivio,  ex,  102 
Tu  mihi,  558 

Tubero,  Q.  Aelius,  on  honest  man,  144 
Tullia,  5<;2 

Tullius,  Sc‘nius,  the  founder  of  Roman 
liberty,  55tt 
Turn  igitur,  394 
Tumultus,  ^ 174 
[ Turbulentus,  45 
Tutela  of  wonten,  112 

legitima,  278 

Tutor,  212 
Tutores  annul,  303 


Ulpian's  threefold  division  of  Law,  534 
Ultro,  0^  2511 
Urbes  coioniarum,  48 
Usura,  usiis,  3(h  ’^03 
Usu  amittcre,  279 
I Ut  aiunt,  21 

I 

I Vacalio,  lIO 
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Vaccos,  Vitruvius,  403 
Vacuus  atquc  purus,  437 
Vadimoiiia  descriTC, 

Valero,  108 

ad  gloriam,  fUi 

Valeria  Gens,  235 

Valvae,  384 

Varius,  Q.,  541 

Vastus,  609 

Vaticinari,  490 

Vatinius  and  Cicero,  500 

Vcctigal  |>aid  by  proviucial  land,  276 

V'ectores,  503 

Vclia,  441 

Vclitis,  jubeatis,  375.  377 
Venditaro,  173 

Vengeance  the  supposed  evidence  of  com« 
passion  in  certain  cases, 

Ventus  aliquis,  178 
Vori  simile  est  ut,  187.  62fi 
Versura,  200 
Vertere  solum,  393 
Verum,  right,  reasonable,  143 
Vesanus,  vaesanus,  352 
Vesta's  perpetual  fire,  23 
Vestal  vii^ns,  61 

Vestales  went  to  see  gladiators  fight,  L43 
Vetera,  451 

Vettius  and  his  information,  563 

Vetustas,  230,  238 

Via,  Aurelia,  32 

Vicanus,  240 

Vicarius,  147 

Vicatim,  497 

Vieem,  Madvig's  remark  on,  481 
Videmurnc,  282 
Villa,  picture  of,  536 

Virtue  lies  between  two  extremes,  137, 
221 

, Roman,  fill 

Virtus  must  be  paid  for  being  viitus,  228 
Virtutis,  Honoris,  teroplum,  552 
Via  et  metus,  261 
major,  133 

Vivo,  detralicre  de,  283 


Vivus,  at  siunt,  vidonsque,  614 
Voces,  22i  553 

Votes  should  not  be  asked,  145 


Wealth  makes  an  Order  in  modem  States, 

afi 

Wicked  men  not  cured  by  being  pardoned, 

85 

'Wise  man,  who  is  a,  S8 
Witness,  Greek,  and  a liar,  241 
Witness*  expenses  pidd  ; has  a good  appc« 
tite,  243 

Witnesses,  at  what  stage  in  the  proceedings 
examined,  197.  247 
— — — , examination  of,  248 

, Roman  rules  about,  242,  243 

Wolf,  P.  A.,  30(h  Mj  3^  (Ml  306^  306» 
307,  30B,  309,  310.  311,  312,  313.  314, 
317.  318,  319.  320.  322.  323.  324.  329. 
331.  334.  .335.  :i38.  339.  .343.  346,  351, 
352,  355,  :i60.  3<i2.  364,  .365,  .366,  367, 
368.  373.  374.  376.  380.  381.  382.  .383. 
384.  385,  386,  388,  389.  390.  393.  400, 
' 406,  409.  411,  4)3.  415,  416,  418.  419, 
42(^  42L  422,  424,  4^  426,  427,  431, 
^434i4^^  439,  440.  443,  444. 
442,  4^4^1  ^ 460,  463.  464, 

465,  4Mi462,  ^ 469,  470,  5l2.  531 
Wolf,  F.  A.,  his  edition  of  four  spurious 
orations  of  Cicero,  296 

, one  of  the  few  critics  who  is 

never  dull  and  always  instructive,  299 
, misunderstands  many  pas- 
sages, as  Klotz  says.  413 
Wolf's,  F.  A.,  sensible  remark  on  latinity, 
432 

W'omen's  property,  how  protected,  112 
succession,  when  they  died  in- 
testate, 278 


Zeno,  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect,  134 
Zeuxis*  style  of  painting,  228 
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various  Scholars,  under  the  direction  of  G.  Long,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Classical 
Lecturer  of  Brighton  College;  and  the  late  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  King  Edward’s  School,  Ikith. 


UVENAL  AND  PERSIUS.  By  A.  J.  Macleane, 

M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  14.'. 

TERENCE.  By  E.  St.  J.  Parky,  M.A.,  Balliol 

College,  Oxford,  18s. 

HERODOTUS.  By  J.  W.  Blakrslby,  B.D.,  late 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  2 vols.  32i, 


CICERO’S  ORATIONS.  Bv  G.  Long,  M.A.  4 voU.  Vol.  I.  I6a.; 

Vol.  U.  14s.  i Vol.  III.  16s. ; Vol.  IV.  18s. 

('ontents  of  Vol.  I : — Vi^rrinarum  Libri  Septem. 

Contents  of  Vol.  11 : — Oratiom*s  Pro  1*.  Quintio,  Ser.  Hoscio  Amerino,  Q.  Roscio 
Comoedo,  M.  Tiillio,  lU.  Fonteio,  A.  Caecina,  De  Im|>erio  Cn.  Fomj>ci!,  Pro  A, 
Cluentio,  De  D*ge  Airraria  (3),  et  Pro  C.  Kubirio.  Index. 

Contents  of  \'ol.  Ill : — Oraiiones  In  Catilinam,  Pro  Murena,  Sulla,  Archia,  Valerio 
Flarca,  Seimtui  G ratios  egit,  Quum  Populo  Gratias  egit,  De  Domo  Sua,  De 

Hanispicum  Res(>onsis,  et  Pro  Sestio.  Index  to  the  Notes. 

(.’oiilenta  of  Vol.  : — Omtiones  In  P.  Vatiniuni  Tcstpm,  Pro  M.  Caelio,  De  Pro- 

yinciis  Consularibus,  Pro  Comelio  Balbo,  InCalpurniiim  Pisoncm,  Pro  Cn.  Plancio, 
Kabirio  Postumo,  Asconius’  Argumenlum  to  tlie  Oralio  Pro  Milone,  Oratio  I*ro 
Milone,  Asconiiis  on  the  Result  of  thelVial  of  Milo,  Orationea  Pro  Marcello,  Ligario, 
Rege  Deiotoro,  et  Philij)piciie  Orationes.  ludex  to  tlie  Notes. 


HORACE.  By  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.  18s. 

AESCHYLUS.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  18s. 

EURIPIDES.  By  F.  A.  Palev,  M.A.  3 vols.  16s.  each. 

(’onfents  of  Vol.  I: — Life  of  Euripides.  Rhesus.  ^Icdoa.  llippolytus.  Alcestis. 
Ileraclidae.  SupnUces.  Trna<lcs.  Index  i. — Of  Words  and  Proper  Names.  Index  ix. 
— Grammatical.  Philological,  &c. 

CoutentsofVol.il: — Ion.  Helena.  Andromache.  Electra.  Bacchae.  Hecuba. 
Index  I. — Of  Words  and  Proper  Names.  Index  ii. — Grammatical,  Philological,  6cc. 

Contents  of  Vol.  Ill: — Hercules  Furens, — Phoenissa*. — Orestes.  — Iphigenia  in 
Tauris. — Ipliigenia  in  Aulide. — Cyclops.  Index  i. — Of  Words  and  Proper  Names. 
Index  II. — Grammatical,  Philological,  &cc. 

April,  i861. 
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^’I!lGIL.  By  J.  CoNiNOTON,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Lutin  at  Oxford. 

Vol.  I.  12*.  Vol.  II.  prtparing. 

('onlents  of  Vol.  I j—'llie  llucolics  ajid  Georgies. 

DI'^MOSTHENES.  By  R.  Whisto-n,  M.A.,  Hoad  Master  of  Ro- 

eliesler  Gramnior  School.  Vol.  I.  16*.  Vol.  II.  preparing. 

(foments  of  Vol.  1: — Prefaro.  Life  of  Domosflicnos.  Clironologacal  Table,  llie 
Olyntiiiac  Orations,  and  the  Philippics.  The  Speeches  on  the  l*f5ic»*,  On  the  Halon- 
nesus  and  Cbersoiiesus,  On  the  Uegulation  of  tne  State,  C>n  the  Svnionariae,  On  the 
l.ib»*rly  of  the  lihodians,  For  the  ^iegHlo{>olit.*ins,  On  the  Treaty  with  Alexander,  and 
Uu  tlitf  Crown.  Index  of  \N  ords.  Index  to  iSotes, 

HESIOD.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M A.  \0s.  (>rf. 

SOPHOCLES.  By  F.  H.  Blavdes,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  I85. 

Vnl.  II,  f /*rrpariit(j. 

Contents  of  Vol.  I tKdijms  Tvraimus.  Oedipus  Colonus.  Antigone. 

PI^ATO.  Vol.  I.  contiiininij  “ The  Gorgia?*,”  “ Phaedrus/’  and  “ Sym- 

posium.’* Ily  \V.  11.  TllOMI’bON,  M.A.  [ i*rr/>orin<7. 


®rammar=%cl)ool  Cla0sics. 

A Series  op  Greek  and  Latin  Authors.  Newly  E<liu»d,  with 
Knglish  Notes  for  ScIrmjIh.  Keup.  8vo. 

ENOPIIONTIS  AX  A BAS  IS,  with  Hitrodtirtion  ; Geo- 

graphienl  utnl  other  Note.**,  Itinerary,  and  T'hrtv  Maps  eoinpilo*! 
from  recent  surveys.  Hy  .1,  F.  Macsiichaki.,  IJ.  A.  AW  iiTtii* 
tnm.  5«. 

XENOPHONTIS  CYROPAEDIA.  ByG.M.Gon- 

IIA.M)  M.  A.,  liiU;  Ei-lliiw  of  Trinily  Culkge,  Cnmbriil^*.  C». 

J.  CAESARIS  COMMENTARIl  1)E  BELLO  GALLICO.  Ne- 

comI  Kfhtion,  liy  G.  Lomj,  M.A.  5..  6</. 

CAESAR  DE  BELLO  GALLICO,  Books  1 tod.  With  English 

NoU's  for  Junior  Clussos.  By  G.  Loso,  M.A.  It*.  6J. 

OUINTI  HORATII  FLACCl  OPERA  OMNIA.  By  A.  J. 

Maci.eakk,  M.  -A.  C».  6i/. 

P.  OVIDII  NA.SONIS  FASTORUM  LIBRI  SEX.  By  F.  A. 

B.VLKV,  M.A.  Second  Kdilion.  5», 

M.  TULLII  CICERONIS  CATO  MAJOR,  Sive  de  Senectuto, 

l.uolius,  8ivo  (le  Amiuitm,  et  E]iistulao  Soluclac.  By  G.  Lono,  it.  A.  Second 
Kdttioin  4..  6J. 

C.  SALLUSTI  CRISPI  CATILINA  ET  JUGURTHA.  By 

G.  IvOKO,  M.A.  5«. 

ITniJitTin  with  the  ttbiyre. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  GREEK,  based  on  the  Text  of 

Seholx.  With  ICnglish  Notes  and  Prefaces,  u Synopsis  of  llie  Four  Gospels,  amt 
(Minmological  Tables,  illustrating  Uie  Gospel  NarruUvo,  by  J.  F,  Macmicuaui., 
15.  A.  730  jaig<‘s.  Price  7s.  6d. 
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CambriDge  i^reeit  anD  iLatin  Ccrt0. 

Tins  series  U intended  to  supply,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Students  cheap  and 
accurate  editions  of  the  Classics,  which  shall  be  superior  in  mechanical  execution  to  the 
small  German  editions  now  current  in  this  country,  and  more  cHinvenient  in  form. 

The  texts  of  the  BiU'u*tki!ca  Classica  and  Grfxmmar-SchoiU  CUttsicSy  so  far  as 
they  have  been  publi.shed,  will  be  adopted.  These  editions  have  taken  their  place 
amon^t  scholars  as  valuable  contributions  to  the  Classical  Literature  of  this  country, 
and  arc  admitted  to  be  go<Kl  examples  of  the  ju<licioiis  and  practical  nature  of  £^gli^lt 
scholarship ; and  as  the  ediu»rs  have  formed  their  texts  from  a careful  examination  of 
the  best  editions  extant,  it  is  believe<l  that  no  texts  better  for  general  use  can  be  found. 

The  volumes  w'ill  he  well  printed  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  in  a 16mo. 
si?.e,  and  will  be  issued  at  short  intervals. 

ESCHYLUS,  ex  novissima  rccensione  F.  A.  Paley.  3s. 
C ESAR  DE  BELLO  GALLICO,  ex  rccensione  G- 

Ix>NO.  2i. 

CICERO,  (le  Senectate  ct  de  Amicitia  et  Epistola; 

SelecUr,  ex  reconsione  G.  Long,  A.M.  li.  6^/. 

EURIPIDES,  ex  recensionc  F.  A.  Palev,  A. M.  3 voIh.  3s.  6(/.earli. 

Contents  of  Vol.  I: — Hln^sus.  Medea,  llippolytus.  Alcatis.  lleraclidae.  Sup- 
plic.^'S.  Troad'fl.  Iii(h*x. 

CouteuU  of  Vol.  II : — Ion.  Helena.  Andromache.  Electra.  Hacchae.  ilecub.a. 
Index. 

Contents  of  Vol.  Ill : — Hercules  Furens.  Phoenissae.  Orestes.  Iphigcnia  in 
Tauris.  Ipiii^euia  in  Aulidc.  Cyclops.  Index. 

HERODOTUS,  ex  recensione  J.  W,  Blakbslet,  S.T.  B.  2 voIb.  7r. 
HORATIUS,  ex  recensione,  A.  J.  Macleank,  A.M,  2s.  6rf. 
LUCRETIUS,  recognovit  II.  A.  J.  Munro^  A.  M.  2s.  6rf. 
TIIUCYDI  DES,  ex  recensione  J.  G.  Donaldson,  S.T.P.  2 vols.  7s. 
VERGILIUS,  ex  recensione  J.  Coningto.v,  A.M.  3s.  6d, 
XENOPHONTIS  EXPEDITIO  CYRI,  ex  recensione  J.  F.  Mac- 

MICHAEL.  [/»/  the  Press. 

NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  GRAECUM  Textus  Stephanici,  1550. 

Accodimt  vuriae  Ixjctiones  editionum  Be/ao,  Elxoviri,  Lachmanni,  Tischondorfii, 
Trcgfllc.sii,  curante  F.  II  Sc’rivknku,  A.M.  -li.Bd.  Also, on  4U>  writing  paper, 
f<ir  MSS.  notes.  Half-bound,  gilt  t<»p,  12». 

j?oteign  Classics. 

Carefully  edited  with  English  Notes,  grammatical  and  explanatory,  and  renderings  of 
diflicult  idiomatic  expressions,  for  Schools.  Fcap.  8vo. 

VENTURES  DE  TELEMAQUE,  par  Fenklon.  Edited 

bv  C.  J.  Deluxe.  Second  Edithm^  rerisrd.  4».  Gd. 

IIISTOIRE  DE  CHARLES  XII.  par  Voltaibe. 

Edited  by  L.  DiRBY.  Second  Edition,  revised,  3*.  6d, 

SELECT  FABLES  OF  LA  FONTAINE.  Edited  l>y 

F.  Garc,  M a.  3f. 

“ Notiv  n<-H  n<n«  i>r  afnid  tniairtxlnrt-  thi«eminvnlly  French  nnthor.ritiieron  BCriMiiit  of  the 
diniciiity  of  irMtiolatiitv'  him,  or  ilit-  <icrii!iioual  licence  <>f  thought  unit  c\iMer<i<>n  iu  wliicti  he  in- 
flnltct  *.  Tiu- ifi>rleriii(>a  of  idloimitk;  i«rc  unnsually  good,  And  ih«*  piiril>  uf  English 

pvj  u « d /Acmiru/M. 

PICCIOL.A,  l>y  X,  II.  Saintink.  Edited  by  Dr.  Drm;c.  .3s.  lid. 

Thi<«  interef>iiii){  Mory  haji  heeti  !M;Iected  with  the  intention  of  providing  for  sA-hooU  and  youn^; 
pcrsnn»  n Rood  i»pt>rimen  of  tnntfinporHry  French  literatnre,  free  from  the  tioleciitmy  ohich  urn 
fre<juently  m«-i  with  iu  writcrik  of  a pa>t  age. 

THE  WALLENSTEIN  OF  SCHILLER,  with  Notes  bv  Dn.  A. 

Hi'chhkim.  [Ill  ihf  prest. 

BALLADS  FROM  SCHILLER.  GOETHE,  AND  UHLVND, 

by  E.  A.  OrPEK,  of  (iiicen  Elijiabetb’s  Sthool,  Ipswich.  [ /’rf/)ari«^. 
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Classical  Cables.  8vo. 


REEK  ACCIDENCE.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M. A.  U. 
IRREGULAR  GREEK  VERBS  of  Frequent  Occur- 

fence,  1«. 

LATIN  ACCIDENCE,  By  the  Rev.  P.  Frost, M.  A.  Is. 


LATIN  VERSIFICATION.  \s. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  LATIN  SYNTAX.  Is. 


HOMERIC  DIALECT:  its  leading  Forms  and  Peculiarities.  By 

J.  S.  Baird,  T.C.D.  1<.  6rf. 

A CATALOGUE  OF  GREEK  VERBS,  Irregular  and  Defective ; 

their  leading  formations,  tenses  in  use,  and  dialectic  intle.\kms;  with  a copious 
Appendix,  containing  Parodies  for  conjugation,  Kules  for  formation  of  tenses, 
&c.  &c.  By  J.  S.  Baird,  T.C.D.  Editiony  revistd.  35.  M. 

Contents; — Greek  Verbs.  Appendix: — General  Rules  for  Uie  Formation  of 
Tenses. — Active  Voice;  Passive  v'^oice  ; Middle  V^uice.  Contractetl  Verbs.  Verbs 
in  fu,  Au^ent.  Compound  Verl».  Reduplication.  Attic  Reduplication. 
Syncopated  Perfects.  List  of  Synco]>at»Hl  Perfects.  Paradigm.*;  of  Conjugation. — 
Active  Voice  Passive  and  ^fiddle  Voices.  Contracted  Verbs,  t'erbs  in  /ii.— 
Active,  Passive,  and  Middle  Voices.  Verbs  with  Jwond  Aorist  like  Verbs  in  /xi. 
Verbs  in  which  annex  the  Syllabic  w or  wv  to  the  original  Root.  Root  ending 
with  a Consonant,  ci/ji,  1 am;  (7/ii,  I go;  i send;  1 Siiy ; I 

know;  r<7/xai,  1 lie;  17/xai,  1 sit. 

RICHMOND  RULES  TO  FORM  THE  OVIDIAN  DISTICH, 

&c.  By  J.  Tate,  M.A.  New  Ediliony  rrt'i^cd.  8vo.  Is.  6d.  [Ju5t  Pubinhed, 


ATLAS  OF  CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  con- 
structed by  W.  Hughes,  and  edited  by  G.  Ia>no.  AVw  Editieny 
with  coloured  outlines.  Imperial  8vo.  125.  Od. 

Contents ; — The  World,  as  known  to  the  Ancients.  Empire  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  with  tlie  Adjoining  Regions.  The  Provinces  of  llie 
Roman  Empire.  Britannia,  (fallia.  Hispania.  Italia.  Roma  (Plan 
of  the  CitvV  The  Homan  Territory  and  the  Neighbounng  Country,  on  an  enlarged 
Scale.  Sicilia.  The  Bay  of  Naples  and  adjacent  part  of  Campania,  on  an  enlarged 
Scale.  Syracuse  ( Plan  of).  The  Two  Ports  of  Jirundusium.  Maoalonia,  Thracia, 
lUyricum,  and  the  Provinces  on  tlie  Middle  and  Lower  Danube.  Graecia,  including 
Epiru.s  and  The.ssaliu,  with  part.s  of  Macedonia.  Ihirt  of  Attica,  with  Boootia, 
Pnocis,  Locris,  .Mi'g.'iri.s,  Nc.  on  an  enlarged  Scab*.  Alliens  and  its  Harbours: — 
Athaenae  ( Plan  of).  Peloponncsu.**,  with  Attica  and  part  of  Hoootia.  Tlie  (.'oasts  and 
Islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  Asia  Minor  and  the  NortlnTn  part  of  Syria.  Palaestina, 
with  part  of  Syria: — Plan  of  Jerusalem,  As.syria,  and  the  Adjacent  Countries. 
Mauritania,  Numidia,  and  Africa,  with  Coutiiiuation  of  the  African  Coast  from  the 
Syrtis  Major  to  Egyjit,  and  enlarged  Plan  of  the  CariJiaginian  Terriloiy^.  Arabia 
P'etmea  and  part  of  Kgy)>t,  including  the  Delta.  Germania  Magna,  with  the  Pro- 
vinces on  the  Upper  Danube.  Index  of  Places. 

A GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  CLASSICAL  GEO- 

GRAPHY.  Selected  from  the  above.  Imperial  8vo.  5s, 

Contents: — The  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Gallia.  Italia.  Graecia,  in- 
cluding Epirus  and  1'hessalia,  w'ith  part  of  Macraonin  Tlie  Coasts  and  Islands  of 
the  Aegw.mi  S<*a.  Asia  Minor,  ami  the  Northern  part  of  6yria.  Palaostina,  with 
part  of  Syria,  Assyria,  and  tiie  Adjacent  Countries.  Sicilia ; nud  u Plan  of  Rome. 

FIRST  CLASSICAL  MAPS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Tate,  M.A.  Third 

EditioH,  Imperial  8vo.  7i.  6d. 

(’onteiits: — 1.  Imperium  Romanum  cura  locisquibusdam  adjacentibus.  2.  (Troecia 
et  Asiae  Minoris  pars  occidentalis.  3.  iulia,  Sicilia,  el  .Africa  Propria.  4.  I>atium, 
8tc.  5.  Graecia  Meridionals,  (Chronological  Tables  of  Grecian  ami  Roman  History. 
6.  Palaestine.  Tables  of  Jewish  Chronology. 
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A LATIN  GRAMMAR.  ByT.  HewittKky,  M. A.,  F.S. A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Grammar,  and  Head  Master  of  tijo  Junior  School,  in  Uni- 
versity College.  Secomi  f'ditiomy  rrtiaeti.  Post  8vo.  8s. 

Contents: — Preface.  Alphaln't.  Pronunciation.  Word-building.  Nouns,  i.  c. 
Substuntives  and  Adjectives,  ('onsormnt  (t>r  Ihirtl)  Declension.  Vowel  Declen- 
sions. 1.  Masculine  and  Feminine  Nouns.  Sf.  Neuter  Nouns.  Mixed  D«;clenstotis. 

Defective  and  Irregular  Nouns.  Gender.  Formation  ajud  Gender  of  Diminutives. 

Adjectives.  Numerals.  Pronouns.  V'erbs.  Particles; — Adverbs,  PrejK)8itioiis, 
(’oujunctions,  Interjections.  {Syntax.  .Vppendix  I. — On  the  Crude-form  view  ol 
Language,  its  Truth  and  its  pnietical  .\dvantagcs.  .\p(>emlix  II. — On  traces  of  an  old 
diminutivai  Sudix,  mure  or  less  like  llie  Keltic  in  the  Latin  Vocabulary.  Index. 

A SHORT  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  for  Schools.  By  T.  li.  Key, 

M.A.,  F.S.A.  Third  Editiifn.  Post  8vo,  3a.  &d. 

LATIN  ACCIDENCE.  Consisting  of  the  Forms,  and  intended  to 
pn*pare  boys  for  Key’s  .Short  Latin  Grammar.  The  simple  arrangement  of  the 
Eton  (inunmar  has  been  followed  as  far  as  is  consistent  w ith  the  crude-form  system. 

I’ost  8vo.  '2s, 

Contents: — Nouns.  Some  Irregular  Proper  Names.  Adjectives.  Numerals. 

Pronouns.  Verbs. 

PROGRESSIVE  LATIN  DELECTUS.  By  J.  T.  V.  llAnov, 

B.A.  Ixtndon.  Fcap.  8vo.  2#. 

The  references  in  this  Delectus  are  to  Proh*ssor  Key’s  Latin  Gramm.'ir. 

(‘ontents: — Part  I. — Subject  and  Intransitive  Verb.  Subjf'ct,  Transitive  \ erb, 
and  Object.  Adjt»ctive«  and  Participles.  Genitive  Case.  Ablative  Case.  Dative, 
Comjtarative  and  J^uiierlative  Degree.  Perfect  Teases;  Active  \’oice;  P;is.sive 
Voice.  Ri»fl(»ctive  or  l)ejMjnent  Verbs.  Infinitive  .Mood.  Pre|>o8itions.  Participh‘S. 

Ablative  Absolute.  Helutive.  Conjunctions.  Part  II. — Secondary  Clausi*s  denot- 
ing the  PurjK)se.  Indirect  Qut^tiou.  Qiinm,  in  clause's  marking  Post  time.  Qnnm, 
in  claujU‘S  signifying  a reason  for  or  against  anything.  Selections  from  various  .Au- 
thors. VOCABCL-IHY. 

RULES  FOR  THE  GENDERS  OF  LATIN  NOUNS,  and  the 

Perfects  and  Supines  of  Verbs.  By  II.  IIaixf.s,  M.A.  Ir.  6<i. 

Contents: — Part  I. — Rules  for  the  Gender  of  Substantives.  Irregular,  Defective, 
and  He<lundant  Substantives.  Part  11. — Rules  for  the  Formation  of  the  Pn  ter-j>»T- 
feet  and  Supine.  Apjiendix  I. — 'i'ranslation  of  Siibstantivt^s  in  Part  I.  Tr.msliition 
of  Verbs  in  Part  II.  Ap;x'ndix  II. — Words  having  a different  signification  in  the  • 

Singular  and  Plural.  Apjiendix  III. — Mints  on  Construing,  for  the  Use  of  begm- 
nere.  Appendix  IV, — I onns  of  Parsing. 

A FIRST  CHEQUE  BOOK  FOR  LATIN  VERSE  MAKERS. 

By  the  Uev.  Fredeuick  Grkttos,  Ileail  Master  of  Stamford  Frw  Grammar 
SchiHtl.  If.  6d. 

lliis  little  volume  contains  about  (>0  sets  of  verses,  grailuated  in  difficulty: — tha 
oxercisi'  is  to  l>e  torn  out  by  the  .Master,  and  the  paper  is  to  be  banded  u)i  by  tht! 
boy  when  he  has  wri^^iMi  tlic  Latiu  V'ersiou  underneath, 

A T^fm  Version  for  Masters.  2.v.  (W. 

To  be  had  only  on  direct  ajiplication  to  the  Publishers. 

REDDENDA  ; or  Passages  wiili  l^arallel  Hints  for  translation  into 

JjUtin  Pn>se  and  Verso.  By  the  Iti:v.  F.  K.  Gkettox.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  Cd. 

('onU^nts: — Elegiacs,  I.atin  Prose,  .Alcacis,  and  Hexameters:  Scloctimis  from  the 
best  Authors. 

THE  MASTER’S  LATIN  VERSE  BOOK;  bein^r  a Collection 

of  Lutin  Prose  Fables  turned  into  Verse,  with  an  EtiglUh  translation,  intemle<l 
a.s  a help  lowanU  original  ciunposition.  By  a Muster  of  Arts,  late  Schidar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Feap.  8vo,  4*. 

QUINTUS  HORATIUS  FLACCUS.  liinstrated  with  50  Engrav- 

ings from  the  Antique.  Fcap.  8vo.  Morocco,  9*, 
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MATERIALS  FOR  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  By  the 

Rev.  1*.  Frost,  M.  A., St.  John’s  CoHegi',  Cambridge.  2nd  Edition.  Fcap,  2j.  6J. 

Contents: — Preliminary  Observations.  Selections  from  Arnold,  Campbell,  Can- 
ning, CromireU,  Gibbon,  (iniv,’f  looker,  Mackav,  Merivale,  Middelton,  Milton,  Mu- 
retus,  Newman,  Niebuh^  9rhmiu,  Spectator,  Trench.  Notes. 

A Key  to  the  above,  4s. 

THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  GREEKS:  a Treatise  on  the  History 

and  E.vhil)ilion*’of  iho  Greek  Drama,  with  variou.s  Supplements.  By  J.  W. 
Donali>son,  D.D.,  Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London.  Seventh 
^ Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  in  part  remodelled ; with  numerous  illustrations 
^ from  the  best  ancient  authorities.  8vo,  14f. 

THE  WORKS  OF  VIRGIL,  translated.  The  First  four  Pastorals, 

the  Georgies,  and  the  First  Four  Aeneids,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Kennedy.  The  last 
six  Pastorals,  and  the  last  Aeneids,  by  C,  R.  Kennedy.  Royal  8vo.  20^. 

THE  WORKS  OF  VIRGIL,  cWly  rendered  into  English  Rhythm, 
and  illustmteil  from  British  P«»etsof  the  16th,  17th.  and  18th  Centuries.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  C.  Singleton,  M.A.  2 vols.  Post  8vo.  18s.  * 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OVID:  Amorcs,  Tristia,  Ileroides.  Meta- 
morphoses. With  English  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M,  A.  Fcap.  3*.  6d. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  HERRICK,  for  Translation  into  Latin 

Verso.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  2*.  6d. 

8ABRINAE  COROLLA  in' hortulis  Regiae  Scholae  Saloplensis  con- 

texuerunt  tres  viri  Boribus  Icgendis.  Editio  Altera.  8vo.  12j.  Morocco,  2 U. 

AUXILIA  GRAECA.  By  the  Rev  H.  Fowler,  M.A.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Contents:— I’art  I. — Forms  of  Parsing — Regular  Verbs.  Defective  and  Anoma- 
lous Verbs.  Participles.  Nouns  Substantive.  Nouns  Adjective.  Pronouns.  Ad- 
verbs. Prej>ositions.  Conjunctions.  Words  for  Parsing.  Part  11.— Greek  Trees. 
Part  III. — irregular  Verlw.  Cognate  Tenses  of  a Few  Verbs  of  FnH^uenl  Occur- 
rence. Part  1\  . — The  (»reek  Prepositions.  Part  V. — On  the  GrtN'k  Accents. — 
General  Remarks.  Definitions  and  Cieneral  Rules.  Accentuation  of  Nouns  Sub- 
stantive. .\cccntuation  of  Nouns  Adjective,  Numerals,  and  Pronouns.  AccAUitua- 
tion  of  Wrbs.  Accentuation  of  Participles.  Accentuation  of  Adverbs.  Accentua- 
tions of  Prepositions.  Elision.  Crosis.  Compounds.  Proclitics  or  Atonies.  Kn- 
clites.  Port  Vi. — Greek  Idioms. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FOR  CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS;  or,  Flori- 

legium  Poeticuro  Anglicanum.  EVap.  8vo.  3«.  6d. 

RUDIMENTARY  ART  INSTRUCTION  for  Artisans  and  others, 

and  for  Schools;  prejiared  at  the  request  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Mannfhctures, 
and  Commerce.  By  John  Bell,  Sculptor.  Oblong  4to.  Part  I.  3a.  Part  11.  4s. 

Contents  of  Part  I. — Outline  from  Outline,  or  from  the  Flat. — Outline.  Nature  of 
Lines.  Position  of  Lines.  Clas.vs  of  Forms  of  Outline, — R«K*tilincar,  C'urvilinear, 
Recticurvilinear.  I’rjwticc. — Materials  for  the  Practice  of  Fretdiand  Outline.  Prac- 
tice in  Freehand  Outline  from  Outline.  Attitude  or  Position  of  the  Student  when 
Drawing  Frwliand  Outline  frf»m  Outline.  'I'lie  Point-ami- Line  Rule,  as  applied  to 
the  Drawing  of  Straight  l.iiU'S;  to  Rectilinear,  or  Straight-lined  Figures;  to  Curvi- 
linear Lines;  to  Curvilinear  Figures;  to  Hecticurvilineiu-,  or  Straight  and  Curved- 
lined  Figun^.  Guildiug  Lines.  Variety  of  Darkm^  of  Line  in  Outline.  Recapi- 
tulatiou.  Questions. 

Cont»*nt8  of  Part  II. — Outline  from  Obj»‘cts,  or  from  the  “ Round:**— Perspec- 
tive.—Persp^fctive  Ap|M*arniice8  of  Siniple  Precise  Forms,  such  as  (nxiraetric  Solids. 
Distance,  i’osition.  Dimension.  Practice  of  Freehand  Outline  from  Solids  and 
Real  Ohjf'cU. — Attitude  for  Freehand  Outlining  from  small  Solids.  To  make  a 
Drawing  from  a Solid  Geometrical  F^xiunple,  of  the  real  si«?.  Ihe  Plumb-line. 
Arms’-leiigth  iMeasurvment.  To  make  a Drawing  of  a Diflerent  Size  from  tbu  Ob- 
ject. Rccajiitulation.  Questions. 
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Hints  and  helps  for  youths  leaving  school. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Gildekdalb,  M.A.*,  Fcap.  8vtf.  5s.  Calf,  8ji.  firf. 

Contcfits;— Chapter  1.  Inti'oductory.  2.  Sv^red  Studios.  3 and  4.  Greek  and 
I.Atm.  5.  History.  6.  General  Literature.  T.  Science,  Deductive  and  Inductive. 

8.  Moral  Philosophy.  9 and  10.  Modero  Lanplt^e  and  Travel.  11.  Cultivation^ 
of  Taste.  12.  Concluding  Remarks.  Appendices. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.  A new  l)ascd  on  that  of  * 

Simson,  with  Kxerciscs.  E<lit(‘d  by  H.  J.  Hose,  late  >ta(hcmatical  Master  of 
Westminster  School.  Fcap.  8vo.  4s.  6JL  Exercises  separately,  1«. 

Contents; — Books  1. — VI.;  XI.  1 — 21;  Xll.  1,  2.  * 

In  this  edition  the  problems  are  simplified  by  the  adoption  of  lines  of 
different  thickness«.>s ; the  thick  ones  being  those  given  in  the  enunciation,  and  the 
thin  ones  those  wdiich  are  afterw^ards  made  use  ot  in  the  construction  or  proof. 

THE  ENUNCIATIONS  AND  FIGURES  belonpng  to  the  Pro- 

positions  in  the  First  Six  and  part  of  the  Eleventh  Books  of  Euclid’s  Elements, 
(usually  read  in  the  Universities,)  prepared  for  Students  m Geometry.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Brassr,  D.D.  New  Ed^n.  Fcap.  8vo«  Is.  On  cards,  in  case,  5s. 
Without  the  Figures,  6(/« 

A TABLE  OF  ANTI-LOGARITHMS;  containing  to  seven  places 

of  decimals,  natural  numbers,  answering  to  all  Logarithms  from  *00001  to  *99999; 
.and  an  improved  table  of  Gauss’  Jxigarithms,  by  which  may  bo  found  the  Loga* 
rithm  of  the  sum  or  difference  of  two  quantities  whose  Locarithins  are  given.  With 
An  Appendix,  containing  a Table  of  Annuities  for  three  Joint  Lives  at  3 per  cent. 
Carlisle.  By  H.  E.  FiLirow'SKi.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  15s. 

A GRADUATED  SERIES  OF  EXERCISES  IN  ELEMEN- 
TARY ALGEBRA.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  StrhooU.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright, 
M.A.,  Mathematical  Master  at  Wellington  College.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Contents: — Preface.  Notation.  First  Principles.  Elementary  Ruh»8.  Brackets. 
Pleasures  and  Multiples.  Fractions.  Simple  Equations  of  One  Unknown  Quantity. 
Problems  producing  Simple  Etpiations.  Simple  Equatious  of  Two  Unknown  Quan- 
tities. Prubleins  producing  Quiulratic  Equations.  Ratio  and  Proportion.  Variation. 
Arithmetical  Progression.  Geometrical  Progression,  llarmonical  Progression. 

( Appendix).  M iscellaneoug  Examples. 

THE  MANUAL  OF  BOOK-KEEPING  ; by  an  Experienced  Clerk. 

Fcap.  8vo.  Eiyhth  Edition.  At, 

Contents; — Introduction.  Book-keeping.  Of  the  Day  Book  ; Invoice  Book;  Cash 
Book;  Ledger;  Bill  Book.  Pnictical  Remarks.  Stock  'Faking.  Balance  Sheet. 
Appendix Day  Book,  Invoice  Book,  Cash  Book,  Bill  Book,  and  Ledger. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  for 

Schtx^ils  and  Colleges.  By  Ernest  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Master  in  University 
College  School.  Post  8vo.  4«. 

Contents: — History  of  the  Language.  Accidence: — I.,etter8,  Syllables,  Accent, 
Orthography.  Prc|K>sitions.  Nouiis:— Gender,  Number,  Case.  Adjectives; — Com- 
parison of  .\djectives,  Irregular  and  Defective  Adjectives,  Numerals.  Pronouns  : — • 
Personal,  Deinonstrauve,  Inierrogative  and  Ibdaiive,  Possessive,  Prouoiuinal  Ad- 
verbs. Verb.s ; — Mood,  Tense,  Number,  Penwn,  Participles,  Gerund,  Conjugation 
of  an  Active  V erb,  ('onjugation  of  a Passive  \’erh.  Irregular  and  Defective  Verbs. 
Adverbs.  Prepositions.  Conjunctions.  lntorj«»ctions.  Diminutives.  .Arguraenti- 
tives.  Patronymics.  Composition.  Derivation.  Syntax; — Sentences,  Apjiosition, 
Pleonasm,  Ellipsis.  Nouns: — Subject,  Object,  G«mittve  or  Poss^»ssivc,  Dative,  Vo- 
cative. Adjectives: — Position  of  Adjectives,  Comparison,  Numerals.  Pronouns: — 
Personal,  Demonstrative,  Relative  and  Interrogative,  i’ossesstve,  Miscellaneous 
Pronouns.  Articles: — Indefinite,  Definite.  Verb: — Number  and  Person,  Mood, 
Hypothetical  Sentt'nces,  Imiierative,  Infinitive,  Shall  and  IFi//,  Oo  — (auxiliary), 
Participles,  Gerund.  Adveros.  Pre|>ositioDs.  Conjunctions.  Interjections. 
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Course  op  Instructiom  for  the  Young,  by  Horace  Grant. 
ARITHMETIC  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN.  18mo.  Is.  (W. 
ARITHMETIC.  Second  Stage.  18mo.  3s. 

'exercises  for  the  improvement  of  the  SENSES; 

for  Young  Children.  18mo.  1j.  6rf. 

GEOGRAPHY  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN.  18mo.  2s. 

llipse  volumes,  intended  sp«*cially  for  professional  and  home  (eaeliers,  were  puWish- 
ed  originally  under  the  sujH'rinteiidence  of  the  **  Society  for  the  Didusion  of  Cseful 
Knowledge;”  though  tliev  are  highly  pri7A*d  )»y  those  who  have  hden  in  the  habit  of 
using  them,  are  but  little  Icnown  to  the  majority  of  teachers  or  the  general  public  ; 
th»»v  pres<'nt  the  result  of  many  years’  careful  study  and  experience  of  the  characters 
ami  |>owers  of  childnm,  and  hre  especially  valuable  at  the  present  time,  while  the 
suhjcKit  of  Imlf-time  education  of  labouring  children  is  unifer  consideration.  Mr. 
(irant  h**ing  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  continuous  attention  exacted  from  chil- 
dren of  tender  age  is  much  too  severe. 

To  the  Geography,  and  Second  Stage  of  Arithmetic,  is  added  a biographical 
notice  of  the  Author,  by  Kdwin  Chadwick,  Ksq.,  ('.  H. 

**  The  Author  of  the  s«*v<*ral  works  now  r<*i)nblished,  Mr.  lloracj?  Grant,  will  be 
found  worthy  to  be  chuused  with  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  the  Abbe  Gaultier,  and  the 
AbW  Gerard ; men  of  great  humanity  and  eminent  ability,  who  devoteil  thein»elvt»a 
zealonsly  to  the  especial  stmly  of  the  minds  of  children,  and  to  Utc  best  means  of 
cultivating  them.” — Biographical  Notice, 


A New  French  Course,  by  Mons.  F.  E.  A.  Gasc,  M.A. 

French  3Buter  at  Brighton  College. 

FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK  ; boimj  a New,  Practical,  and  Easy  Me- 

thod of  Learning  the  Klcmcnls  of  the  French  I^inguage.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Contents  : — Prt*face.  Grammatical  Index.  A Table  of  French  Sounds.  P.art  I, 
Kxercises. — On  Prominciation,  Lessons  on  Articles,  Nouns,  Adjectives,  I'ronmins, 
Verbs.  Part  1 1. — Drill.  Lessons  on  A\rticles,  (ienders  of  Nouns,  JMural  of  Nouns, 
and  of  Adjectives.  Feminine  of  Adjectives.  Place  of  Adjectives.  Degrees  of 
Adjectives.  Pronouns.  Verbs.  Part  III. — Drill.  Vocabniary.  pAnglish  Index. 
French  Index. 

SECOND  FRENCH  BOOK;  boin^  a Grammar  and  Exercise 

liook,  on  a new  and  practical  plan,  exhibiting  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  French 
lAangimce,  as  compared  with  the  KngHsh,  and  intended  as  a seijuel  to  the  **  First 
French  Feap.  8vo.  2*. 

Contents: — Grammatical  Index.  Synontical  Table  of  Terminations.  Part  1.— 
Kxercises,  comprising  ti)  Les.aons.  l*art  II. — Imfiortant  lACSsons  to  be  Lcami  by 
Heart.  Part  III.— Vocabularies.  English  Index.  French  Index. 

FRENCH  FABLES,  for  Boginner-c,  in  Prose,  with  an  Index  of  all 

the  wonls  at  the  end  of  the  work.  Feap,  8vo.  2^f. 

IIISTOIRES  AMUSANTES  ET  TN*STRUCTIVES ; or,  Selections 

ofCompk'to  Storiesfrom  the  liest  French  Authors,  chiefly  ounlemporary,  who  have 
written  tor  the  Young.  With  English  Notes.  Fcap.  8vo.  2<.  6<i 

fontents: — Sidections  from  Palzac,  Iltdollien*,  t’olet,  Courier,  Fenelon,  Gutrin, 
Guizot,  Joniii,  Karr,  .Masson,  Nodier,  Segur,  i^oulie,  Souvestre,  and  Staid. 

MATERIALS  FOR  FRENCH  PROSE  COMPOSITION;  or. 

Selections  fnim  the  lK*st  English  Prose  Writers.  AVith  copious  Ftx»t  Notes,  and 
Hints  for  Idiomatic  Kenderings.  .Second  Kdilum.  Fcap.  8vt>.  4«.  Gd.  Key,  6.<. 

Contents: — Introiluction.  Selections  from  Addison,  .Fsoii’s  Fables,  P.arbauld, 
Illrtir,  MroiigliHm,  Hvron,  Chesterfield,  Clarence,  (’obbett,  Colman,  (.’owikt,  C’n'a.««v, 
Defo**,  Dickens,  Dotlsley,  Edgeworth,  Fielding,  Garrick,  Giblxm,  Goldsmith,  Ilafl, 
liidlam,  Harris,  Irving  C^^hington),  Knox,  Lamb,  I^ing,  Macaulay,  MncCulloch, 
MitfonI,  Pope,  Hobertson,  Hussell,  Scott,  Shakespeare,  Sheridan, "Sydney  Smith, 
S|>ectaior,  Sterne,  Swift,  Taller,  'riiackcray,  Wellington, 
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THE  FRENCH  DRAMA;  beinp;  a Selection  of  the  best  Tragedies 

and  Comedies  of  Moli^rO)  Racine,  V.  Corneille,  T.  Corneille,  and  V<dtaire.  With 
Arguments  in  English  at  the  head  of  each  scene,  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Ex> 
planaUiry,  by  A.  Gomdert.  Siddseparately  at  U.each  ; llalf-lMund,  U.  Gd.each. 

A SHORT  AND  EASY  ACCESS  TO  THE  FRENCH  LAN- 

GUAGE,  preceded  b}'  a Practical  TR'atise  on  French  Pronunciation,  and  combin* 
ing  all  the  advantages  of  Grammars,  Exercises,  and  Dialogues.  For  selfdnstruc- 
tion  and  the  use  of  Schools.  By  F.  L.  Mukoeaud.  Third  Edition,  rtvited  and 
enlaryed,  by  S.  A.  Matedr.  Post  8vo.  4*. 

Contents  :“Pronunciation.  Vocabulary — Words  that  mostly  occur  in  Conversation, 
Grammar  and  Conversation.  Articles.  Nouns.  Adjectives.  Pronouns.  \’erbs. 
Adverbs.  Prej>o«ition8.  Conjunctions.  InterJ»»ctioiis.  Idioms.  I’rovcrbs.  Free 
Exercises  from  Corneille,  La  lontainc,  Molicre,  Racine,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  etc. 

LE  NOUVEAU  TRESOR:  or,  French  Student’s  Companion;  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  Translation  of  English  into  French  at  Sight.  By  M.  E.  S. 
Ninth  Edition,  with  Additiona.  3«.  6d. 

Contents  ; — Grammatical  Introduction,  100  lessons,  Vocabulary.  Conversational 
Sentences,  .Alphabetirul  .Arrangement  of  the  Verbs.  General  'fable  of  Reference. 

HISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE.  DEPUIS  LES  GAULES  JUS- 

QU’AIT  1*^  JANVIER,  1850.  Avec  des  Notes  pour  la  traduction  en  Anglais. 
Ouvrage  destine  aux  maisons  d'education  des  deux  se.xes.  Par  A.  K.  de  Montarcis, 
et  S.  A.  Mayeur,  Pn)fe8seurs  de  Francais  ct  dTlLstoire.  Crown  8vo.  3».  6d. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  PIANO  FORTE;  being  a plain 

and  brief  Introiluction  to  the  Study  of  Music  and  the  PianoTorte:  w ith  the  Ele* 
ments  of  fing«iring  and  playing  with  accuracy  and  expression.  Illustrated  by 
practical  examples.  By  Dr.  E.  F.  Uimbault,  F.S.A.  12mo.  li.  6c/. 

Contents: — Part  I. — The  Staff.  The  Clef.  Treble-Clef  Nott?s.  Bass-Clef  Notes. 
Tlie  Key- Board.  The  Notes,  ami  their  Value,  DotUid  and  (’ompound  Notes.  On 
the  Sharp,  Flat,  and  Natural.  Time  ami  Accent.  Counting  and  Uniting  Time.  On 
the  Scales.  On  Keys  and  their  Signatures.  Part  II. — Position  of  the  Pianoforte. 
The  Manner  of  Touching  the  Keys.  On  Fingering.  Musical  Characters.  Marks 
of  Expression.  Degrees  of  ftlovement  with  which  a Piece  is  to  be  Played.  Part 
111. — A Guide  to  Practice.  Dictionary  of  Musical  ferms.  Examination  Questions. 

A TEST- BOOK  FOR  STUDENTS;  Exainiiiation  Papers  for 

Students  preparing  for  the  Universities  or  for  Appointments  in  the  Army  and  Civil 
Service,  and  arranged  for  General  Use  in  Schools.  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stak- 
TiAL,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Bridgewater.  Crown  8vo. 
7*.  6d.  Or,  separately, — 

Part  I : — Scripture.  Ancient  History.  Mediajval  History.  Modem  History. 
Geography.  Appendix,  dd. 

Part  II: — Language.  English.  Greek.  I^tiii.  French.  Appendix.  5/ji.  6d. 
Part  III; — .Arithmetic.  Algebra.  Geometry.  Trigonometry.  Conic  Sections. 
Mechanics.  Answers.  2s.  dd. 

Part  IV Introductory  Paper.  Natural  Science.  Organic  Matter.  Zoology. 
Botany.  Geology,  Chemistry.  Natural  Philosopliy.  Astronomy,  Is.  6</. 

TABLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  CHRONOLOGY,  illustrating 

the  division  of  Universal  History  into  Ancient,  Mediievnl,  and  Modern  History  ; 
and  containing  a System  of  Combinations,  distinguished  by  a particular  type,  to 
assist  the  Memory  in  retaining  Dates.  By  W.  E.  Bickmorr  and  the  llev.  C. 
Bickmore,  M.A,  Third  Edition,  4tO.  5s. 

Contents: — Table  I.  Aiicicn^  History. — Periods  in  which  Sacnul  History  waspre- 
eminent.  Table  II.  Ancient  History. — Periods  in  which  I’rofane  History  was  pre- 
eminent. Table  111.  Midille  Ages. — Ten  Centurii's,  from  a.d.41‘J  to  141^7.  TablelW 
Modern  History. — From  a.d.  1494  to  1815. 

A COURSE  OF  HISTORICAL  AND  CHRONOLOGICAL 

INSTRUCTION.  By  W.E.  Bickmohe.  2 Parts,  ^rd  Edition.  12mo.  3*.6rf.  each. 

(.'ontents  of  Part  I : — Preface.  Introduction  to  Universal  History  : — Primary  Di- 
vision of  Universal  History;  Secondary  Division  of  Ancient  History  ; of  the  History 
of  the  iMiddle  Ages;  of  Modern  History.  Chronological  (’ombinations : — TheChro- 
nology  of  History  before  the  Birth  of  Christ ; ditto  after  the  Birth  of  ('hrist. 
Contents  of  Part  II : — Questions  adapted  to  Part  I,  accompanied  with  Notes. 
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THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  TEXT-BOOK;  a Practical  Geography, 

calculated  to  facilitate  the  study  of  that  useful  science,  by  a constant  reference  to 
the  Blank  Maps.  By  M.  E . . • S 

II.  The  Blank  Maps  done  up  sepiirately.  2t.  coloured. 

THE  STUDENT’S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  AND  GE- 

NKHAL  IIISTUUY,  from  w.c.  100  to  the  present  time.  By  D.  Bealk.  Fifth 
FJititm,  Crt^wn  8vo.  S<*wed,  2*.  Cloth,  2t.  64/. 

This  Work  w dividmi  into  IVriods.  so  that  ihe  occurrences  in  one  country  appear 
indue  conm^ction  with  the  events  of  another.  CoiUems  of  the  English  History: — 
Homan  Beriod.  ^!«axon  Invasions.  BuliticHl  lustitulioiis  uf  .'Vnglo-Siaxons.  Nortnan 
Line.  House  of  Blois.  Blantageiiet  Line.  House  of  l.ancaster.  House  of  York. 
House  of  J’udor.  Line  of  .Stuarts.  Orange  and  Stuart.  Stuart.  Iadc  of  Hanover. 
(’ont4?nts  of  tieiieral  History: — Kirat  Century  u.c.  Century  I.a.d. — ('hristianity. 
S.  (rood  Emperors.  3.  Barbarian  Invasions.  4.  EstablisUinent  of  f'hristianity  m 
the  Homan  Empire.  5.  Fall  of  the  Homan  Empire.  6.  Struggles  of  the  Eastern 
Emperors  with  the  barbarian  Kings  of  Italy.  7.  Saracens.  8.  Charlemagne.  9. 
Northmen.  10.  Cities  incri’ase  in  Importance.  11.  Hildebrand.  12.  Ou!»ades. 
13.  The  Ag'e  of  the  Schoolmen.  14.  1'he  Middle  Cla.s.Hes  increase  in  Importance. 
1.5.  Invention  of  i’rinting.  16.  ILTormation.  17.  Heligious  Wars.  18.  Struggles 
for  Political  Liberty.  19.  A Short  Sketch  of  the  English  (’onstitution. 

Tablits: — Tabular  V'iew  of  Kuro))ean  Languages — Saxon  Kings — Danes — Norman 
and  First  Planti^net  Kings — York  and  Lancaster — Line  01  Fudor — Stuart  and 
Brunswick — CJironological  Fahie  of  Sovereigns,  witli  Dates,  Chief  Fivents,  Ckc. — 
(’hief  Battles  in  English  History — Principal  English  W riters,  with  their  Chief 
Work.*!. 

This  book  is  used  in  preparing  for  the  Civil  Service  and  University  Examinations. 

A PRACTICAL  SYNOPSIS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY;  or,  A 

Ocnerol  Summary  of  Dutes  and  Events  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Families,  und  Can- 
didates for  Public  Examinations.  By  AutucK  Bowes.  7'hird  Kdition,  enlarged, 
8vo.  *2s. 

This  S^Tiopsis  is  intended  U>  give,  in  the  shorU*st  possible  compass,  a clear 
and  di.stinct  knowle<lgi>  of  Englisii  History.  The  successive  events  are  arranged 
in  a tabulaU:d  form,  an«l  lire  intended  to  be  transcribed,  or  committed  to  memory. 
Great  pnin.s  have  been  taken  to  secure  accuracy  by  a comparison  of  authorities. 

Contents ; — Part  1.  f n.c.  54  to  a.d.  1066) — From  the  Homan  to  the  Norman  Inva- 
aion.  Chart  1.  (ienealogical  Chart  of  the  Snxun  and  Danish  Kings.  Principal 
»4*nta  of  tills  Periotl.  ('hart  2.  Genealogy  of  the  Norman,  Plaiitagenct,  and 
'Fudor  i.iries.  Part  11.  (10t>6  to  1(')03) — From  William  the  ( onipieror  to  the  .-icces- 
siou  of  the  Stuarts.  Chief  Datt*s  in  Part  UK  Chart  3.  GeneaUYical  Ch.Trt  of  the 
Houses  of  Stuart  and  Brunswick.  Part  111.  (160.3  to  1858,i — From  James  I.  to  the 
Pwik'iit  Fime.  A Table  of  Uefen-nce.  The  Heptarchy.  J.isl  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Danish  Kings.  Apptmdix  1.  Table  of  Projx*r  Names  for  Question  ami  Answer. 
Apiiendix  2.  1'able  of  Place's  for  Questions  and  Answers  in  (teograpliy.  Appendix 
3.  Table  of  Important  Events ; or  Themes  for  more  Advanced  Pupils. 

UNDER  GOVERNMENT:  an  Official  Key  to  tlie  Civil  Service, 

and  Guide  for  Candiiluuis  seeking  Appointments  umler  the  Crown.  By  J.  C. 
Parkinson,  of  the  Accounuvnt  und  Ciimptroller-Generars  IX'purtmont,  Inland 
Hevenue,  Somerset  House.  Second  Fditioiit  re.viicd.  Crown  8vo,  3j.  Cd. 

Contents: — A brief  HistorieuI  .\ccount  of  every  Govenimeiit  Department — I'hc 
Internal  Organisation  of  each  Department  of  all  the  l^ublic  OlHees — 'Fhe  Divisions 
into  t !laa«4*»  or  Grmles — The  Niimhf?r  of  OlFiciuls  in  each  Class — I'lie  respective  An- 
nual Salaries  and  Relative  Rates  of  Progri'ssive  I ncr»*nse  according  to  Standing — 
Periods  of  Service  entitling  to  8ii|M'nuinuatioii  Allowance,  and  Hates  of  IL'tiring 
i*ension  — The  reci-nt  Hegiilntions  of,  Nature  und  Subjects  for,  tin*  E.xaminution 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commi.«.‘‘ioners,  which  all  Noimne<»«  must  now  niTtssarily 
pass  before  they  can  enter  the  Public  Servic4*:  showing  the  Di.Htinction  b'lwei  n the 
(.’om^n'titive  and  merely  Qualifying  Examinations— Fhe  relative  \'alue,  Present  and 
Prosp4‘ctivc,  of  .'\p|>oiii*tnientA  to  tl»e  dift’erent  Branches  of  tiie  I’uhlic  Servici* — I he 
Varieties  of  J’atroimge  and  Influence  mjuisitc  for  obtaining  a Nomination  to  n l*osi 
under  Govemm*’Ut — Jhe  whole  being  a C'oinprtjhensivc  F^pitome  of  .Authentic  Infor- 
mation, cumpiltHl  from  OfTicinl  Sources,  and  foruiing  a complete  and  practical  Guide 
to  the  (.'ivil  Service  of  the  Kingdom. 
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GOVERNMENT  EXAMINATIONS;  hem^  a Companion  to 

“ Under  Govornment,’*  and  a Guido  to  tlm  Civil  Service  Examinations.  Bv  J.  C. 
Park!n»on,  Crown  five.  fid. 

Contents Arithraotic.  Book-kee])iiijf.  Candidati'S.  Civil  Eii'jinnering’.  Civil 
Service  of  liulia.  Civil  Service  ('ommisaiuii.  Com^Kisition.  Dictation.  Exam- 
inations. Kxtra  Subjects,  (ieojfraphy.  Iland-wntinjf.  History,  l^w.  IvUn- 
cimges.  List  of  Departments.  literature.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. 

Natural  Science.  Nomination.  Order  in  Council.  Orthography.  Political  Eco- 
nomy. Precis.  Table  of  Marks. 

PENMANSHIP,  Tliporeticiil  nnd  PractioHl,  Illustrated  and  Ex- 
plained. By  B.  F.  Foster.  12mi>.  2s.  6d. 

GOLDSMITH'S  (J.)  COPY  BOOKS:  five  sorts;  large,  text,  round, 

small,  and  mixed.  Post  4U>.  on  fine  pa|)cr.  6<.  per  dozen. 

THE  YOUNG  LADIES’  SCHOOL  RECORD;  or,  Register  of 

Studies  and  Conduct.  Feap.  8vo,  6d. 

MANUAL  OF  ASTRONOMY:  a populnr  TreatUe  on  Descriptive, 

Physical,  and  Practical  Astronomy.  By  Joiix  Drew,  F.R.A.S.  Second  Editum, 

Foap.  8vo.  5#. 

ConU’iits : — P^RT  I. — Descriptive  Astronomy.  Geneml  view  of  the  Solar  Svstein. 

The  Sun.  The  Earth.  The  Seasotis.  ApjMjumnce  of  the  .Moon.  Eclip5i>s.  I'reces- 
sion  and  Nutation.  The  Titles.  ’I’lie  inferior  Planets.  ^The  su{>erior  Plrmets.  The 
Asteroids.  On  Comets.  New  Stars,  ^c.  Part  11. — Pliygical  Astronoinv.  Attrac- 
tion of  Gra%’it>.  Six  f.aws  of  Matter  and  Motion.  Perturbations  and  Variations. 

.Musses  of  the  Sun  and  Planets.  Kepler’s  laws.  Bo<le’«  Law  of  Planetary  Uistana's. 

Part  III.  — Practical  Astronomy. — Definitions.  Our  Position  in  the  ruiverst*.  » 

Celestial  (tIoIn*.  Pandhix.  1‘he  Earth’s  .Motion.  Th<'  Sun-dial.  On  the  Compass. 

Oil  the  .'Mtitudo  ami  Azimuth  Circle.  Latitude  and  Longitude.  Telesco|ies. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY.  Being  a Plain  and  Brief 

IntHKluction  to  that  Seienct*  for  ScIukiIs  and  Young  Persons.  By  Mrs.  JvOUDON. 
lllustmted  with  .SO  W<kkI  Engravings.  Second  Kditinu.  ISmo.  \t. 

Contents ; — Introduction.  (Chapter  1.  On  the  Parts  into  which  Plants  arc  divided 
by  Botanists. — Tlie  Hoot — Tlie'lrunk  or  Stem — J be  Lean's  and  their  Ap|M>mlages — 

1*he  Flower — The  Fruit  and  Si»ed.  (’hapter  *2.  On  the  Natural  Divisions  of  Plants. 
Ligneous  Plants: — Trees,  Shrubs. — Herbacr-ous  Plants — Flvergri*ens — Deciduous 
Plants — Succulent  Plants — Punudtesand  Epipbyti*s — Hardy,  !lalf-hardy,and'J’ender 
Plants.  Chapter On  the  Botanical  Divisions  of  Plants — Cse  of  Classification — 

Classt'8,  Onh-rs,  Genera,  Species,  and  Varietk»s — The  System  of  Linnaeus — Tlie 
System  of  Jussieu — The  Natural  System,  a.s  altered  by  Profi'ssor  De  Candolle. 

THE  THIRTY- NINE  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 

ENGLAND,  Illuslruled  with  Notes,  and  confirmed  bv  Texts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  Testimonies  of  the  Prinutive  Fuihcrs,  Uigetlier  with  Kef«‘rem*es  to  the 
Passages  in  several  Authors,  which  more  largely  explain  the  Doctrine  contained 
in  the  .said  Articles.  By  the  Ven.  Akchdeacon  Wu.cuman,  Ktw Edition.  Feup. 

8vo.  2s.  Interleaved  for  Students, 

BISHOP  BUTLERS  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION;  with  Ana- 

lytical Introduction  and  copious  Index,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stkere.  F«ip.  6*. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  BISHOP  BUTLER’S  ANALOGY  OF 

RELIGION,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  nnd  Course  of  Nature. 

By  the  R*!V.  J.  P.  1*aukissok,  D.C.L.  Second  Edition.  18mo.  1«. 

BISHOP  JEWEL’S  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  CHURCH  OF 

I'^NGLANl),  with  his  famous  Epistle  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  a Memoir. 

32  mo.  2«. 

A SHORT  EXPLANATION  of  the  Epistles  ami  Gospels  of  the. 

Chri.stian  Year,  with  Questions  for  Schools.  Royal  32mo.  6d.  Gulf,  4*.  Gd. 

RE  V DINGS  ON  THE  MORNING  AND  EVENING  PRAYER 

AND  THE  LITANY.  By  Miss  Blunt,  2nd  Editiontcnfurffed,  Feup.  8vo.  34.be/, 
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CLARKES  COPY-BOOKS. 

• Price  3rf.  Extra  Size,  on  Fine, Paper,  Gd. 

The  Eibst  Copy- Book  contains  elenientari)  turns,  with  a broad  mark 
like  a T,  which  divides  a well-formed  turn  iirto  tw  o equal  )iarts.  This 
exercise  enables  the  learner  to  judge  of form,  distance,  and  proportim. 

The  Second  contains  larye-hand  letters,  and  the  means  by  which  such 
letters  may  Ite  properly  combined  ; the  joinings  in  writing  being  probably 
as  difficult  to  learn  as  tbe  form  of  each  character.  This  hook  also  gives 
the  whole  alphabet,  not  in  separate  letters,  but  rather  as  one  word ; and, 
at  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  the  difficult  letters  are  repeated  so  as  to  render 
the  w riting  of  the  pupil  more  thorough  and  uniform. 

The  Third  contains  lar^e-hand  words,  commencing  with  unflnurislied 
capitals;  and  the  words  being  short,  the  capitals  in  question  receive  the 
attention  they  demand.  As  Large,  and  Extra  Large-text,  to  which  the 
fingers  of  the  learner  are  not  equal,  have  been  dispensed  w ith  in  this  series, 
the  imnular  objection  of  having  too  many  Copy-hooks  for  the  ])upil  to  drudge 
throiigli,  is  now  fairly  met.  M lien  letters  are  very  large,  the  scholar  cannot 
compass  them  without  stopjiiiig  to  (diaiige  the  position  of  his  hand,  w hich 
destroys  the  jrecdom  which  sutui  writing  is  intended  to  promote. 

The  Fotirth  contains  the  essentials  of  a useful  kind  of  small- hand. 
There  are  tir«t,  as  in  large-hand,  five  easy  letters  of  the  alphabet,  foniiing 
four  copies,  which  of  course  are  repeated.  Then  follows  the  reniainder  of 
the  alpliabet,  with  the  difficult  characters  alluded  to.  The  letters  in  this 
hand,  esiiecially  the  a,  c,d,g,o,a\\d  </,are  so  formed  that  when  the  learner 
will  have  to  correspond,  his  writing  will  not  appear  stiff.  The  copies  in 
this  book  are  not  mere  Larfcc-hand  reduced. 

The  Fifth  contains rmo/f-/i««d  copies,  with  instructions  ns  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  pupil  should  hold  his  pen,  so  that  when  he  leaves  schiail  he 
may  not  merely  have  some  facility  in  cojiying,  but  really  jiossescs  the 
information  on  the  subject  of  writing  which  he  may  need  at  any  mture  time. 

The  Sixth  contains  the  foundation  for  a styleof  «ma//-/ionrf,  adapted  to 
females,  moderately  pointed. 

The  Sf.vf.nth  contains  copies  for  females  ; and  the  holding  of  the  j)en 
is,  of  course,  the  subject  to  which  they  specially  relate. 

This  Series  is  specinlly  adapted  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  a 
commercial  life.  It  is  generally  fgund  when  a boy  leaves  school  that 
his  writing  is  of  such  a character  that  it  is  some  months  before  it  is 
available  for  book-keeping  or  accounts.  The  special  object  of  this 
Scries  of  Copy-Books  is  to  form  his  writing  in  such  a style  that  he 
may  he  put  to  the  work  of  a counting-house  at  once.  By  following 
this  course  from  the  first  the  writing  is  kept  free  and  legible,  whilst 
it  avoids  unnecessary  fiourishing. 

Specimens  of  hand  writing  after  a short  course  may  be  seen  on 
application  to  the  Publishers. 
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